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tn   1996 

Change 

of  Total 

Request 

FY  1994 

n   1995 

Total 

Over 

Sub  Sub  Activity 

Approp. 

Approp. 

Request 

FY  1995 

Hospitals  t   Health  Clinics 

$799,574 

$823,866 

$871,597 

$47,731 

Dental  Services 

53,151 

57,518 

60,831 

3,313 

Mental  Health 

35,272 

36,448 

38,749 

2,301 

Alcohol  (  Substance  Abuse 

87,617 

91,352 

96,046 

4,694 

Contract  Health  Services 

349,848 

362,564 

384,704 

22,140 

Total  Clinical  Services 

1,325,462 

1,371,748 

1,451,927 

80,179 

Public  Health  Nursing 

22,187 

23,505 

24,771 

1,266 

Health  Education 

7,919 

8,244 

8,696 

454 

Coran. Health  Reps. 

43,010 

43,955 

46,273 

2,318 

Immunization  AK 

1,348 

1,328 

1,397 

69 

Total  Preventive  Health 

74,464 

77,032 

81,139 

4,107 

Urban  Health 

22,834 

23,349 

25,780 

2,431 

Indian  Health  Professions 

27,406 

28,044 

29,519 

1,475 

Tribal  Management 

5,285 

5,348 

5,509 

161 

Direct  Operations 

49,471 

49,709 

51,733 

2,024 

Self-Governance 

4,980 

9,090 

9,569 

479 

Contract  Support  Cost 

136,186 

145,460 

161,174 

15,714 

Total  Services 

1,646,088 

1,709,780 

1,816,350 

106,570 

Facilities: 

Maintenance  4  In^jrovement 

37,940 

38,334 

39,484 

1,150 

Sanitation  Facilities: 

New/Renovated 

40,433 

42,397 

42,589 

192 

Existing 

44,618 

42,492 

42,492 

0 

Total  Sanitation 

85,051 

84,889 

85,081 

192 

Construction  Facilities 

80,184 

27,822 

11,214 

(16,608) 

Facil.  I   Envir.  H.  Supp. 

Facilities  Support 

38,215 

38,294 

40,141 

1,847 

Env.  Health  Support 

39,065 

40,314 

42,005 

1,691 

OEHE  Support 

10,073 

10,172 

10,588 

416 

Total  FtEHS 

87,353 

88,780 

92,734 

3,954 

Facilities  Space 

5,977 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

0 

12,975 

13,663 

688 

Contract  Support  Cost 

477 

482 

496 

14 

Total  Facilities 

296,982 

253,282 

242,672 

(10,610) 

Total  IHS 

SI, 943, 070 

$1,963,062 

$2,059,022 

$95,960 
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rr   1»95   rrogz-aa  L«*«l  Totml |a,17«,ll»  15,425 


»»/Tl.TTT««- 

Hao-r*aurTlag  Cosatnatlofi  Funds   In  PT  1M5. 


rT«    MPOCTIOM: 


Affiliation  Hgri— nt:   Coptrartlng/Confrtlnj. 


m  Kaductlon. 


FT!  rvduotlona  ar«  In  acoordanoa  vltli  Praaldaatlal  kicaeutlvo 
OTXlar  1209,  dat«l  Pabruaxy  10,  1S93. 


Inflation  and  Pay  Coata. 


Raflaota  full  ooat  of  January  1995  pay  ralaa,  locality 
pay,  and  otlkar  payroll  ooata,  — rliril  Inflation  of  S.3% 
and  non-aadlcal  inflation  of  3% . 


Indian  Salf  O*t«x«inatlon  Pund. 


Sub-Total  Mandatorlaa. 


m  APPITIOMS 

Tba  PTBa  «*r«  tranafarrwl  froa  PBS:      2  from  Offloa  of  tha 
Socratary  and  7   froa  OrikSB. 

ITAFTTMa    MI)    OmiftTTMg   COar    ""   M—    P»nT.TTT««- 

Tba  ineraaaa  provldaa  funding  for  tba  ataf flng  and  oparatlag 
ooat  of  D«»  faellltlaa  llatad  balo«,  ablob  vara  fnndad  In 
rt   1994  for  part  of  tba  flaoal  yaar. 


Kotiabna,  AK,  >oq>ltal  (40 

Sblprook,  IM,  Moapltal  «,SM 

Anoboraga,  AK,  Boapltal  3,312 

■aya,  MI,  Baaltb  Oantar  2«9 

Total  10,913 


Wilt:    o:  \M\iaMVan«vnM\aMij<                                                                                           ~                       02/0</(S 
D— crlptlon  JiMBunt FTf» 


lafozwttlee  tytfm  laltlatlvu . 


oo^BUklaatlea  «m»«M  11  fl—  to  »i%4>uil.  artvanoad  ollaloal, 
pubUo  haalth,   and  aifcliilitratlTa  lafacBBtloa  ayata^. 


mamma  and  K14ar  Baaltk. 


Tbm  raquaat  alXl  av^pert 
prooxaa  (or  AI/JtM  vsaas  aad  a>M«>it  th»  ilmlniMiiil    ot 
haalth  car*  aarrtoa  far  tba  aldarly  tarvatlag  Inflimiia. 
poauaKxiooaal,   and  tataaaa   iMaiiiliil  Inn  pragraaa. 


Bpldaad.ology  Caatar 

Tha  raquaat  oUJ.  prorlda  thraa  Hilrtial  nl  ii||j|   oastara. 
Child  . 


Tba  raquaat  vUl  pre*lda  rhild  abuaa  rtetlM  aanioaa  ts  4 
ta  S  trltoaa  which  ara  curraBtly  without  aarvloaa. 

Contract  Cara  trvtomm 


Tha  raqpaaat  will  fond  tprmrlaataly  MS  lopatlant  aarvloaa 
and  3,200  outpatlaat  aarvloaa. 


Qrttan  Baalth. 


Tba  raquaat  will  laeraaaa  tha  lawal  of  aaad  (uadad  (roa  12  to 
24  paroant  and  pronda  for  an  addltlooal  30,000  patlant 
Tlalta. 


Indian  Salf-Oatarwlnatloa  Fond. 


Tba  raquaat  will  prevlda  for  *flrat-tlaa  prograa  aaai^tlo 
aa  raquaatad  and  ra^ilrad. 


Haya  Baalth  Can  tar. 


2,21« 

Tha  raquaat  will  prewlda  eeaprahaaalwa  eoratlwa  and  pravantlva 
haalth  eara  aarrloaa  to  aaat  tha  baalth  aaada  of  tha 
rt.  Ballrnir  Aarwloa  Onlt  populatloo. 

Dhlta  earth  Baalth  C«>tar •,••• 


Tba  raquaat  will  prsrlda  ^aoa  for  BBjor  oe^prahaBalva 
eoratlwa  and  prawontlwo  baalth  eara  |n  ii  ji  ■—  to  ant  tha 
aalmladiiy  baalth  aaada  of  tha  Bhlta  tarth  aarrlaa  Vtalt 
pepulatloo. 

Total  Xneraaaaa \   |123,T«2        la? 
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Znoraaaa  In  Kalatouraaaanta : 

Public  Inauranoa 1,S3«  0 

Prlvata  Znauranoa 220  0 
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FILE:      0:\SS\DIW\rf»6\PRESBUD 

02/06/9S 

Increase 
Of    -96 

n  1996 

Estimate 

FY    1994 

FY   1995 

Current 

FY   1996 

Over 

1 

Sub  Sub  Activity 

Appropr. 

Appropr. 

Services 

Estimate 

95  PB 

Inc. 

Hospital   (   Health  Clinics  1/ 

5799,514 

$823,866 

$859,856 

$871,597 

$47,731 

5.8» 

Dental   Services 

53,151 

57,518 

60,064 

60,831 

3,313 

5.81 

Mental    Health 

35,272 

36,448 

38,123 

38,749 

2,301 

6.31 

Alcohol   4  Substance  Abuse 

87,617 

91,352 

96,046 

96.046 

4,694 

5.1% 

Contract  Health  Services 

349,846 

362,564 

382,204 

384,704 

22,140 

6.1% 

Total,    Clinical  Services 

1.325,462 

1.371,748 

1,436.293 

1,451,927 

80,179 

5.8% 

Public   Health   Nursing 

22,167 

23,505 

24,542 

24,771 

1,266 

5.4% 

Health   Education 

7,919 

8,244 

8,629 

8,698 

4  54 

5.5% 

Cotnm.    Health   Reps 

43,010 

43,955 

46,273 

46,273 

2,316 

5.3% 

Immunization  AK 

1,346 

1,328 

1.397 

1,397 

69 

5.2% 

Total,    Prev  Hlth 

74,464 

77,032 

80, 841 

81.139 

4,107 

5.31 

Urban   Health 

22,834 

23,349 

24,580 

25.780 

2,431 

10.4% 

Indian   Health    Professions 

27,406 

26,044 

29,519 

29.519 

1,475 

5.3% 

Tribal   Management 

5,285 

5,348 

5.509 

5.509 

161 

3.0% 

Direct  Operations 

49,471 

49,709 

51,733 

51.733 

2,024 

4.1% 

Sell   Governance 

4,980 

9,090 

9,569 

9,569 

479 

5.3% 

Contract   Support   Cost 

136,186 

145,460 

157,324 

161,174 

15,714 

10.8% 

Total,    Services 

SI, 646, 086 

$1,709,760 

$1,795,368 

$1,816,350 

$106,570 

6.2% 

facllUles: 

Maintenance    (    Improvement 

37,940 

38.334 

39,484 

39,464 

1,150 

3.0% 

Sanitation   Facilities 

New/Renovated 

40,433 

42,397 

42,589 

42,569 

192 

0.5% 

Existing 

44,616 

42,492 

42,492 

42,492 

0 

0.0% 

Total,    Sanitation 

65,051 

84,889 

85.081 

85,081 

192 

0.2% 

Construction  Facilities 

80,184 

27,822 

27,822 

11,214 

(16,608) 

-59.7% 

Facil.    (  Envir.    H.    Supp. 

Facilities  Support 

38,215 

38,294 

39,840 

40,141 

1,847 

4.8% 

Env.    Health   Support 

39,065 

40,314 

42,005 

42,005 

1,691 

4.2% 

OEHE  Support 

10,073 

10,172 

10,586 

10,586 

416 

4.1% 

Total,    F4EHS 

87,353 

88,180 

92.433 

92,734 

3,954 

4.5t 

Facilities   Space 

S,977 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Equipment 

0 

12,975 

13.663 

13,663 

688 

5.3% 

Contract   Support   Cost 

477 

482 

4  96 

496 

14 

2.9% 

Total,    Facilities 

$296,982 

$253,282 

$256,979 

$242,672 

($10,610) 

-4.2% 

TOTAL,    Budget   Authority 

SI, 943, 070 

$1,963,062 

$2,054,347 

$2,059,022 

$95,960 

4.9% 

Collections: 

Medicare/Medlcaid 

154,201 

175.000 

176,536 

176,536 

$1,536 

0.9% 

Private    Insurance 

22,700 

33,556 

33,784 

33,784 

$228 

0.7% 

Quarters 

3,601 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

$0 

0.0% 

Total,    Collections 

180,502 

213,056 

214,820 

214,820 

1,764 

0.8% 

TOTAL,    Operational   Allowance 

S2, 123, 572 

$2,176,118 

$2,269,167 

$2,273,842 

$97,724 

4.5% 
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E«)JAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
FTE  Summary 


FT  1996 

FT  1994 

FT 

1995 

President's 

8\ib   Sub  Activity 

Appropriation 

^ipropriation 

Budget 

Hospital  £  Health  Clinic* 

11,475 

11. 

,408 

11,284 

Dantal  S«rvic«s 

919 

919 

932 

Mental  Health 

284 

284 

289 

Alcohol  «  Substance  Abase 

158 

158 

157 

Contract  Health  Services 

15 

15 

15 

Total,  Clinical  Services 

12,851 

12, 

,784 

12,677 

Public  Health  Nursing 

285 

285 

288 

Health  Education 

52 

52 

53 

Conm.  Health  Reps 

0 

0 

0 

laomunization  AK 

0 

0 

0 

Total,  Preventive  Hlth 

337 

337 

341 

Orban  Health 

4 

4 

4 

Indian  Health  Professions 

43 

43 

43 

Tribal  Management 

0 

0 

0 

Direct  Operations 

654 

633 

516 

Self  Governance 

3 

4 

5 

Contract  Support  Cost 

0 

0 

0 

Total,  Services 

13,892 

13 

,805 

13,586 

Facilities : 

Repair  £  iB^rovement 

0 

0 

0 

Construction 

0 

0 

0 

Sanitation  Facilities 

283 

283 

283 

Facil.  fi  Envir.  Hlth  Supp 

Fac .  Support 

494 

494 

492 

Env.  Health  Support 

563 

563 

557 

OEHE  Support 

145 

150 

147 

Total,  F&EHS 

1,202 

1 

,207 

1,196 

Contract  Support  Cost 

0 

0 

0 

Total,  Facilities 

1,485 

1 

,490 

1,479 

Total  Serv.  And  Fac. 

15,377 

15 

,295 

15,065 

Reiabursenents 

83 

83 

83 

Reiinb.  Perry  Point 

47 

47 

47 

Total   IHS 

15,507 

15 

,425 

15,195 

Ceiling  Exempt 

40 

40 

40 

GRAND  TOTAL 

15,547 

15 

,465 

15,235 
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BXBCOTZVB  snoautT 


Hlth  Services 
Facilities 

Total  Budget 
Authority 

Reimbursement 

Total  Program 
Level 


Increase 
FY  1994  FY  1995  FY  1996  or 

Appropriation   Appropriation      Request        Decrease 


$1,646,088,000   $1,709,780,000  $1,816,350,000  -^$106, 570,000 
296.982.000      253.282.000     242.672.000    -10.610.000 


$1,943,070,000  $1,963,062,000  $2,059,022,000  •f$95,960,000 
lg9.5M.099   213.056.000  2 14. 820.000  -^Sl.  764.  OOP 

$2,123,572,000  $2,176,118,000  $2,273,842,000  ■f$97,724,000 

15,507  15,425  15,195  -230 


The  President's  Budget  request  of  $2.06  billion  in  Budget  Authority  is  the 
largest  single  increase  requested  for  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  both  in 
dollar  increase  and  percent  increase,  in  well  over  a  decade  when  compared  to 
previous  years'  appropriations.   The  increase  of  $96  million  or  5  percent 
above  the  FY  1995  appropriation  reflects  the  priority  the  Administration  has 
afforded  to  health  care  service  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

For  health  services,  the  budget  proposes  a  $106  million  (or  6%)  increase  over 
FY  1995  to  provide  better  access  to  basic  services  and  to  fund  special 
initiatives  in  women's  health,  child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  and  elder 
health  programs.   FY  1996  IHS  budget  priorities  were  identified  through  an 
unprecedented  consultative  process  between  the  IHS  and  Indian  tribes,  a  result 
of  the  President's  April  29,1994  directive  to  all  Federal  agencies  to  consult 
with  tribal  governments  to  the  greatest  extend  practicable.   Consultation 
efforts  will  be  continued  and  expanded  as  the  FY  1997  budget  formulation 
proceeds. 

During  FY  1996  Budget  deliberations,  the  Administration  placed  a  priority  on 
identifying  additional  FTE  for  IHS  to  maintain  staff  providing  direct  health 
care  services  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.   The  FY  1996  President's 
Budget  request  also  reflects  the  Administration's  cooinitment  to  ensuring 
adequate  staffing  levels  for  IHS.   The  Budget  includes  15,235  FTE  (including 
40  ceiling  exempt  FTEs)  for  IHS  in  FY  1996,  an  increase  of  908  FTE  over  the 
IHS  staffing  level  proposed  in  last  year's  President's  Budget  as  part  of 
efforts  to  streamline  the  Federal  government.   While  the  FY  1996  staffing 
level  is  230  below  the  FY  1995  level,  IBS  plans  to  take  reductions  from 
administrative  areas  at  the  IHS  Headquarters  and  Area  Offices,  as  %«ell  as 
through  greater  contracting  efforts,  compacting,  and  university  affiliations, 
as  opposed  to  reducing  staff  providing  direct  health  services. 

History 

The  provision  of  Federal  health  services  to  Indians  is  based  on  a  special 
relationship  between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Onited  States  (U.S.)  Government 
first  set  forth  in  the  1830's  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall.   This  relationship  has  been  reconfirmed  by  numerous  treaties, 
statutes,  constitutional  provisions,  «tnd  international  law  and  theory. 
Principal  among  these  is  the  Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C.)  of  1921  which  provides  the 
basic  authority  for  most  health  services  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
AI/AN. 
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In  195S,  Federal  responalbility  for  directing  the  health  program  authorised 
under  the  Snyder  Act  wae  transferred,  by  Public  Law  (P.L.)  63-568,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  (BIA),  Departnent  of  the  Interior,  to  the  PHS. 
During  the  next  40  years,  the  Federal  IHS  prograa  was  expanded  and  refined  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  Indian  people  more  effectively  and  efficiently. 
Also,  during  this  period,  a  nuiaber  of  ioiportant  pieces  of  legislation  were 
enacted.   For  instance,  P.L.  8S-1S1  authorised  the  IBS  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  construction  of  cooounity  health  care  facilities,  and  P.L.  86-121 
authorised  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  construction  of  sanitation  facilities 
for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  boaes  and  coaaBunities.   The  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975  authorised  the  BIA  and  IHS 
to  turn  over  responsibilities  for  Indian  programs  to  the  tribes.   The  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976  authorised  the  IBS  to,  among  other  things, 
develop  Indian  health  manpoiMr,  collect  Hedicaid  and  Medicare  reimbursements, 
and  address  the  health  needs  of  Indian  people  living  in  urban  coamunities.   In 
1988,  the  Indian  Self-Oetermination  Act  Amendments  (P.L.  100-472)  and  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  (P.L.  100-713)  were  signed  into  law.   In  1992, 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  (P.L.  102-573)  t«ere  signed  into  law.   These 
Acts  further  eicpanded  and  defined  the  IHS  program  and  the  tribal-Federal 
Government  relationship. 

The  IHS  goal  is  to  raise  the  health  status  of  the  AI/AN  people  to  the  highest 
level  possible.   To  attain  this  goal,  the  IHS:   (1)  assists  Indian  tribes  in 
developing  their  health  programs  through  activities  including  health 
management  training,  technical  assistance,  and  human  resource  development; 
(2)  facilitates  and  assists  Indian  tribes  in  coordinating  health  planning,  in 
obtaining  and  utilising  health  resources  available  through  Federal,  state,  and 
local  programs,  in  operating  cooiprehensive  health  programs,  and  in  health 
program  evaluation;  (3)  provides  comprehensive  health  care  services;  including 
hospital  and  ambulatory  medical  care,  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services, 
and  development  of  community  sanitation  facilities;  and  (4)  serves  as  the 
principal  Federal  advocate  in  the  health  field  to  ensure  cooiprehensive  health 
services  for  AI/AN.   The  growth  of  clinical,  environmental,  and  construction 
resources  made  available  to  IHS  has  been  associated  with  commensurate 
reductions  in  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  people.   For  example,  the  infant  death  rate  has  decreased  by  54  percent 
from  1973  to  1990.   Furthermore,  the  age  adjusted  death  rate  for  tuberculosis 
has  decreased  by  74  percent  from  1973  to  1990.   IHS  appropriations  have 
increased  from  $832  million  in  FY  1984,  to  a  request  of  $2,059  billion  in  FY 
1996,  a  $1,227  billion  increase  (147  percent).   During  this  period,  excluding 
tribal  employment,  the  number  of  full-time-equivalents  (staff)  has  grown  from 
10,687  to  15,195,  an  increase  of  4,508(42  percent). 

Health  Care  Program  Delivery 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  continue  to  bear  an  increased  burden  of 
illness  and  premature  mortality  compared  to  other  O.S.  populations,  although 
the  difference  in  mortality  rates  have  diminished  dramatically  for  the  AI/AN. 
Infectious  diseases  have  been  superseded  by  chronic  diseases  and  injuries  as 
major  Indian  health  problems.   Diseases  of  the  heart  are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  AI/AN.   Overall  survival  rates  for  certain  types  of  cancer  (e.g., 
breast  cancer  and  prostate  gland  ceuicer)  in  AI/AN  populations  are  the  poorest 
of  all  ethnic  groups.   American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have  greatly 
elevated  rates  of  death  from  injuries  (accidents,  homicides,  and  suicides) 
which  accounts  for  about  47  percent  of  the  total  Years  of  Productive  Life  Lost 
(YPLL)  attributed  to  all  causes  of  death.   Indian  youth  are  more  likely  than 
non-Indians  to  have  used  alcohol,  oMirijuana,  and  cocaine  and  are  more  likely 
to  start  using  them  at  younger  ages.   Effective  interventions  for  chronic 
diseases  and  injuries  must  address  both  prevention  and  treatment  issues. 
There  is  special  need  for  programs  to  influence  risk  behavior  associated  with 
the  increased  mortality  experienced  by  these  populations. 
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In  adminietering  the  principal  Pederal  health  programs  for  AI/AN,  the  IHS  uees 
direct  service  delivery  and  contract  services  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  to  those  eligible.   As  of  October  1,  1994,  health  care  services  were 
being  provided  directly  by  the  IHS  in  41  hospitals,  66  health  centers, 
4  school  health  centers,  and  44  amaller  health  stations.  Tribes  and  tribal 
groups  through  contracts  with  IHS,  operate  8  hospitals  and  347  outpatient 
facilities  which  include  110  health  centers,  4  school  health  centers, 
62  smaller  health  stations  and  satellite  clinics,  and  171  Alaska  village 
clinics.  These  facilities  range  in  age  froo  less  than  1  year  to  more  than 
80  years.  In  continuing  support  for  this  coaplex  health  care  delivery  system 
(curative,  preventive,  and  restorative  health  services)  the  IHS  encourages 
development  of  alternative  health  care  delivery  approaches.  Including  tribal 
health  maintenance  organirations,  oianaged  care  systems,  and  the  use  of  fiscal 
intermediaries . 

The  IHS  believes  that  the  dramatic  decreases  in  infant  and  maternal  mortality 
and  mortality  associated  with  alcoholism.  Injuries,  tuberculosis, 
gaetroenteritis,  and  other  conditions  attest  to  the  value  of  its  comprehensive 
curative,  preventive,  and  restorative  health  service  delivery  approach  based 
in  the  communities  served.  The  IHS  also  believes  that  these  achievements 
underscore  the  success  of  targeted  intervention  strategies  directed  at 
specific  desired  outcomes. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  provides  childhood  immunizations  as  a  part  of  the 
Well  Child  Clinics  of  its  comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system.   Outreach 
workers  assist  in  community  and  parental  prevention  education  programs  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  recommended  immunization  schedule.   Community 
Health  Representatives,  Public  Health  Nurses,  and  Health  Educators  reinforce 
the  need  for  immunization.   The  IHS  monitors  the  AI/AN  immunization  status 
quarterly  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1993  reported  that  the  Immunization 
level  for  DPT,  OPV,  and  MHR  for  children  3-27  months  of  age  was  86.7  percent 
and  with  HIB  Vaccine  coverage  included,  the  rate  was  78.6  percent. 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have  less  access  to  health  care  than  does 
the  general  U.S.  population.   There  are  proportionally  fewer  primary  care 
provider  visits  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  and  proportionally 
fewer  health  providers  in  facilities  serving  them.   The  effect  of  this  limited 
access  is  compounded  by  the  greater  morbidity  experienced  by  AI/AN.   Many 
dieeaeee  occur  at  much  higher  rates  and  AI/AN  die  at  earlier  ages  compared  to 
the  general  population.   Access  to  health  care  for  AI/AN  also  is  negatively 
influenced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population  eligible  for  IHS  services  (an 
approximate  increase  of  2.2  percent  per  year  excluding  the  impact  of  new 
tribes) . 

To  ensure  access  to  quality  health  care  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives,  the  IHS  has  assessed  its  staffing  needs  using  a  cost-efficient,  case- 
managed  health  organisation  model  as  a  standard  for  health  care  services 
delivery.   The  IHS  intends  to  meet  national  standards  of  health  care  delivery 
and  administration,  as  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  and  to  address  the  National  goals  and  objectives  set 
forth  in  Healthy  People  2000. 

A  critical  element  in  ensuring  delivery  of  the  highest  quality  health 
services,  and  assisting  tribes  to  operate  their  health  programs,  is  the 
capacity  to  effectively  oversee  and  administer  IHS  programs.   In  addition  to 
management  duties  associated  with  day-to-day  operational  responsibilities,  the 
Federal  Managers  Financial  Integrity  Act  (PMFIA)  and  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  Act  (CFO)  established  administrative  requirements  which  IHS  and  all 
Federal  agencies  must  meet. 
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Rasources  are  targeted  toward  supporting  the  integrity  of  the  basic  program 
%rtiile  eophaaleing  certain  pressing  health  care  and  facility  needs  as  being 
most  appropriate  to  raising  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives. 

Facilities; 

Pour  program  activities  are  funded  through  the  Indian  Health  Facilities 
appropriation : 

o  The  Facilities  and  Environmental  Health  Support  activity  provides  resources 
to  staff  and  support  the  IBS  facilities  and  environmental  health  program 
whether  carried  out  directly  by  Federal  eiq>loyees  or  indirectly  by  tribal 
contractors.   It  funds  all  Headquarters,  Area,  and  Service  Onit  costs  for 
the  staffs  that  manage  and  implement  the  IBS  health  care  facilities 
maintenance,  repair,  and  improveaient  program,  the  health  care  facilities 
new  and  replacement  construction  program,  the  bioaiedical  equipotent 
maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  program,  the  Indian  sanitation 
facilities  construction  program,  the  environmental  health  services  program, 
and  the  IBS  real  property  and  health  facilities  planning  programs. 

o  The  Maintenance  and  Improvement  activity  funds  costs  for  materials  and 
contract  services  needed  to  keep  existing  Federal  and  tribal  health  care 
facilities  in  good  repair,  to  perform  preventive  maintenance  on  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  to  accomplish  needed  improvements  to  existing  space  in 
order  that  the  facilities  will  be  better  suited  to  deliver  health  care 
services  to  AI/AN. 

o  The  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  activity  funds  the 

construction  of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities  for  Indian  homes 
and  communities,  as  authorited  by  the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act, 
P.L.  86-121.   Approximately  85  percent  of  existing  AI/AN  homes  have  been 
provided  sanitation  facilities  since  the  program's  inception  in  1960; 
however,  the  national  average  for  availability  of  such  facilities  among  all 
O.S.  populations  is  98  percent. 

o  The  Health  Care  Facilities  Construction  activity  funds  construction  of,  and 
equipment  for,  new  and  replacement  inpatient  and  ambulatory  health  care 
facilities  (hospitals,  health  centers,  etc.),  staff  quarters,  and 
additional  space  at  existing  facilities,  as  required  to  provide  direct 
health  care  services  to  American  Indiana  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  goals  of  the  Indian  Bealth  Facilities  program  are  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  environmentally-related  diseases  by  improving  environmental  conditions  and 
ensuring  the  availability  of  safe  water  supply  and  adequate  waste  disposal 
facilities  in  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  homes  and  communities;  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  injuries  among  AI/AN  people;  to  ensure  maximum  access 
to  functional,  well-maintained  health  care  facilities;  and  to  provide  suitable 
staff  housing  at  remote  IBS  health  care  delivery  locations  if  no  feasible 
alternative  is  available. 

FY  1996  Budget  Request  fServices  and  Facilitiest 

The  FY  1996  budget  authority  request  of  $2,059,022,000  and  15,195  FTBs  Is  a 
net  increase  of  ■•-$95,960,000  and  a  decrease  of  230  FTBs  as  compared  to  the 
FY  1995  appropriation  of  $1,963,062,000  and  15,425  FTBs.   The  FY  1996  request 
includes  a  budget  of  $1,816,350,000  and  13,716  FTBs  for  the  Services  program 
and  $242,672,000  and  1,479  FTBs  for  the  Facilities  program.   The  funding 
increase  is  consistent  with  the  President's  budget  oft   (1)  expanding  access 
to  health  care,  (2)  improving  the  well-being  of  children,  (3)  preventing 
premature  death  and  illness,  and  (4)  managing  for  quality  into  the  next 
century.   In  addition,  the  request  addresses  the  Healthy  People  2000 
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Obiectivea  and  addressee  IHS'  program  directions.   The  decrease  in  FTE  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  priority  of  "leaner  but  not  meaner* 
government.   The  following  sunmariEee  the  IHS  Budget  Request: 

FY  1996  Current  Services  -  ■»891.285.000 

The  IHS  is  requesting  an  increase  of  $91,285,000  to  support  current  services 
to  address  the  rising  cost  of  providing  health  care  excluding  cost  increases 
that  are  attributable  to  the  rapidly  expanding  AI/AM  population.   The 
$91,285,000  current  services  increase  includes  the  following: 

•  $65,109,000  primarily  for  inflationary  coats,  utiliring  a: 

5.3  percent  medical  inflation  r«t«  and  a  3.0  percent  non-medical 
inflation  rate. 

•  $25,824,000  for  pay  costs. 

•  $352,000  for  other  mandatories  including  ■•■$1,244,000  for  the  Service  and 
Supply  Fund,  -$86,000  for  the  DHHS  Working  Capital  Fund,  and  -$806,000  for 

FTS. 

Services  Program  Increases  -  $21.283.000 

The  remainder  of  the  request  reflects: 

•  $10,813,000  for  staffing  of  new  facilities  opening  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

•  ■•■$3,770,000  for  Contract  Support  Costs  to  fund  negotiated  needs  of  tribes  as 
authorized  by  Title  III  of  Public  Law  93-638. 

•  $2,500,000  for  Contract  Health  Services  to  provide  funding  for  approximately 
5  percent  of  the  estimated  70,000  deferred  services  reported  for  FY  1993. 

•  $1,500,000  for  an  Information  System  Initiative  which  would  provide  planning 
and  early  implementation  of  connecting  IHS  to  a  national  information 
infrastructure. 

•  $500,000  to  address  health  care  needs  of  American  Indian  women  and  the 
elderly. 

•  $250,000  to  address  the  problem  of  child  abuse  (including  child  sexual 
abuse)  in  Indian  Country. 

•  $750,000  for  a  center  to  support  the  emerging  emphasis  that  IBS  must  place 
on  epidemiology. 

•  $1,200,000  for  Urban  Health  to  provide  increased  services  at  each  of  the  34 
Urban  Indian  Health  locations. 

FTE  Reduction  -  -230 

•  An  increase  of  187  FTEs  comprised  of  staffing  for  new  facilities  opening  in 
FY  1995  and  in  FY  1996  (■H76)  and  the  transfer  of  11  FTEs  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  offset  by  a  reduction  of  417  FTE  comprised  of  streamlining 
agency  operations  (-139),  and  contracting,  compacting,  and  other  FTE 
reductions  (-278). 
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Hlth  Services 
Facilitiee 

Total  Budget 
Authority 

Reimburaeoent 

Total  Program 
Level 


FT  X994 
Aoprooriation 


FY  1995 
Appropriation 


FY  1996 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


$1,646,088,000  $1,709,780,000  $1,816,350,000  ■f$106,S70,000 

296.982.000  253.282.000  242.^7;,9p0  -19,^19.900 

$1,943,070,000  $1,963,062,000  $2,059,022,000  •«-$95,960,000 

180.502.000  213.056.000  214.820.000  ♦gl, 7^4. 999 

$2,123,572,000  $2,176,118,000  $2,273,842,000  -f$97,724,O00 

15,507  15,425  15,195  -230 


United  States  Government  and  Indian  Nations 

The  provision  of  Federal  health  services  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  (AI/AN)  is  based  on  a  special  relationship  between  Indian  Tribes  and 
the  United  States  (U.S.)  Government  first  set  forth  in  the  1830's  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.   This  relationship  has  been 
reconfirmed  by  numerous  treaties,  statutes,  constitutional  provisions,  and 
international  law  and  theory.   Principal  among  these  is  the  Snyder  Act  (25 
U.S.C.)  of  1921  which  provides  the  basic  authority  for  most  health  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to  AI/AN. 

President  Clinton  aclcnowledged  the  special  govemment-to-government 
relationship  at  the  historic  meeting  at  the  VThite  House  with  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  tribal  leaders  last  April.   President  Clinton  pledged  to 
fulfill  the  trust  obligations  of  the  federal  government  and  vowed  to  honor  and 
respect  tribal  sovereignty.   President  Clinton  said,  'I  don't  want  there  to  be 
any  mistake  about  our  commitment  to  a  stronger  partnership  between  our 
people,"  and  he  showed  that  by  signing  a  government  directive.   The  directive 
requires  every  executive  department  and  agency  of  government  to  remove  all 
barriers  that  prevent  the  government  from  working  directly  with  tribal 
governments  and  to  make  certain  that  any  action  affecting  tribal  trust 
resources  must  have  tribal  government  consultation  before  a  decision  is  made. 
President  Clinton  also  demonstrated  the  government t'  commitment  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  Indian  people  by  restoring  $125  million  in  funding  for  Indian 
Health  Service  health  programs  in  FY  1995.   Be  restored  the  funding  because, 
as  he  said,  "The  health  needs  of  tribal  communities  and  families  and  children 
clearly  require  special  attention." 

In  carrying  out  the  Executive  Order  for  a  stronger  partnership  between  the 
government  and  tribal  governments,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  are  conducting  regional 
meetings  with  tribes.   The  meetings  continue  a  series  of  meetings  held  last 
year  on  health  care  reform.   This  year  the  meetings  will  focus  on  creating 
partnerships  between  the  government,  state,  tribes  and  the  health  industry  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  Indian  people. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  and  Its  Partnership  with  Tribes 

For  more  than  120  years,  the  responsibility  of  AI/AN  health  care  passed  among 
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different  government  branches.  In  1955,  the  responsibility  for  providing 
health  care  to  AI/AN  was  officially  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
(PHS),  which  created  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS). 

In  the  1970 'B,  federal  Indian  policy  was  re-evaluated  by  the  Nixon 
Administration,  and  the  Indian  self-determination  policy  was  adopted.  This 
policy  emphasizes  tribal  administration  of  Federal  Indian  programs,  including 
health  care.   Self -Determination  does  not  lessen  the  federal  treaty 
obligation,  but  provides  an  opportunity  for  Tribes  to  assume  the  role  of 
providing  health  care  for  their  members. 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  as 
amended,  and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  gave 
new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  to  the  IHS  and  Tribes  in  delivering 
care.   These  included  specific  authorisations  for  providing  health  care 
services  to  Indian  urban  populations,  an  Indian  health  professions  program, 
and  the  ability  to  collect  from  Medicare/Medicaid  and  other  third  party 
insurers.  Under  the  Act,  many  Tribes  have  assumed  the  administrative  and 
program  direction  roles  that  were  previously  carried  out  by  the  federal 
government.   Approximately  one-third  of  IHS  resources  are  administered  by 
Tribes  through  Self-Determination  contracts  or  Self-Governance  compacts.  The 
remaining  resources  are  utilized  by  IHS  facilities  and  providers  for  the 
direct  provision  of  services  to  AI/AN,  and  to  purchase  care  from  private 
health  care  providers  and  facilities. 

The  transformation  of  the  health  care  industry  has  affected  the  provision  of 
services  in  Indian  country  and  the  IHS  and  Tribes  must  adapt  their 
organizational  structures  accordingly.   In  partnership  with  IHS  and  Tribal 
employees  and  customers,  the  Indian  health  system  is  being  redesigned  to 
address  an  era  of  rising  health  care  costs,  a  growing  population,  and  a 
changing  health  care  industry.   The  redesign  efforts  emphasize  patient  care; 
strengthening  government  to  government  relations;  streamlining  administration 
and  management;  quality  support  services  to  field  based  health  care 
activities;   diversification  of  operations;  facilities  staffing  expansion;  and 
fair  treatment  of  employees. 

The  Mission.  Goal,  and  Vision 

The  IHS  mission  is  to  provide  a  quality  health  services  delivery  system  for 
AI/AN  with  opportunity  for  maximum  tribal  involvement  in  developing  and 
managing  programs  to  meet  health  needs.   Accomplishing  this  mission  requires 
health  care  provision  throughout  Indian  country  and  making  services  accessible 
in  remote  regions.   The  challenge  of  delivering  that  care  mirrors  some  of  the 
same  difficulties  faced  in  providing  health  care  to  rural  America. 

In  November  1994,  the  Director  of  the  IHS  articulated  his  vision  for  the 
Agency.   His  vision  is  for  the  IHS  to  continue  to  be  the  best  primary  care, 
rural  health  system  in  the  world.   A  system  that,  with  Tribes,  continues  its 
goal  of  raising  the  health  statue  of  AI/AN  to  the  highest  possible  level.   To 
reach  its  goal,  the  clinical  program  is  made  up  of  many  separate  activities 
including:   maternal  and  child  health;  fetal  alcohol  syndrome;  diabetes; 
alcoholism;  mental  health;  emergency  medical  services;  community  health 
representative;  hepatitis  B;  dental  services;  and  many  others.   These  programs 
possess  curative  and  preventive  components  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  any 
similar  program.   No  other  health  care  organization  embraces  such  vast  number 
of  activities,  operations,  and  progrtuns  within  one  system. 

The  IHS  program  is  delivered  through  143  service  units  composed  of  more  than 
500  direct  health  care  delivery  facilities,  including  49  hospitals,  176  health 
centers,  8  school  health  centers,  and  277  health  stations  and  satellite 
clinics  and  Alaska  village  clinics.   The  range  of  services  include  traditional 
inpatient  and  ambulatory  care,  and  extensive  preventive  care,  including 
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focused  efforts  toward  health  pronotion  and  disease  prevention  activities.   In 
addition,  various  health  care  and  referral  services  are  provided  to  Indian 
people  in  off-reservation  settings  through  34  programs.  An  integral  part  of 
the  program  is  the  purchase  of  services  froai  non-IBS  providers  to  support,  or 
in  some  cases  in  lieu  of,  direct  care  facilities.   For  example,  approximately 
600,000  payment  claims  from  non-IBS  providers  were  processed  by  the  IBS  Fiscal 
Intermediary  in  FY  1994  and  an  equal  number  estimated  to  have  been  processed 
by  IBS  and  tribal  contract  health  care  programs. 

ggryjgg  ynitg 

Service  units  are  local  administrative  units  that  serve  a  defined  geographic 
area  based  on  tribal  concentration  and  need.  They  are  usually  centered  around 
a  single  federal  reservation  in  the  continental  Onited  States,  or  a  population 
concentration  in  Alaska.  Within  these  administrative  units,  health  care  is 
delivered  in  180  health  centers,  8  school  health  centers,  106  health  stations, 
167  Alaska  village  clinics,  and  49  hospitals. 

Area  Offices 

Twelve  Area  Offices  provide  resource  distribution,  program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  activities,  and  technical  support  to  all  operations  whether  IBS 
direct  or  Tribally  operated.   They  serve  to  support  the  service  units  and 
their  points  of  service  delivery. 

Headouartere 

The  Headquarters  operations  are  determined  by  the  legislative  and 
administrative  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Administration,  the  Congress,  and  field  operations  (Area  Offices 
and  service  units).   Headquarters  is  involved  with  the  Department  in 
formulating  and  implementing  national  health  care  priorities,  goals,  and 
objectives.   It  is  involved  with  fche  Administration  through  the  Department  by 
providing  advocacy  for  Indian  health  programs  in  budget  formulation  and 
legislative  initiatives,  responding  to  Congressional  inquiries,  and 
appropriate  interaction  with  other  governmental  entitles.   It  provides  Area 
Offices  and  service  units  with  general  program  oversight  and  direction,  policy 
formulation,  and  resource  distribution.   It  provides  expert  technical 
expertise,  maintains  national  statistics,  and  projects  trends  and  needs  for 
the  future. 

AccomplishmentB 

Today,  about  1.4  million  AI/AN,  living  on  over  2S0  Federal  Reservations  and  in 
other  urban  and  rural  areas,  receive  services  from  IBS  and  Tribes.  The  use  of 
these  services  have  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  health  status  of  AI/AN 
approaching  equality  with  that  of  the  general  population.   Results  are 
reflected  in  a  substantial  reduction  of  incidence/occurrence  of  Infectious 
diseases.  In  1973,  tuberculosis  struck  about  one  of  every  10,000  Indians. 
Today  that  number  has  dropped  by  74  percent.  Also  encouraging  is  a  S4  percent 
decrease  in  infant  mortality  rate  and  a  65  percent  decrease  in  oiatemal 
mortality  rate  for  the  same  time  period.  Concurrently,  life  expectancy  has 
Increased  from  61.0  years  to  73.2  years;  however,  this  is  still  2.9  years  less 
than  the  76.1  average  for  the  O.S.  White  population. 
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IHS  Program  Accomplishments  since  1973 


Gastrointestinal 

Tuberculosis 

Matemel  Deaths 

Accidents 

kifant  Deaths 

Pneumonia  &kif)u. 

Homicide 

Alcoholism 

Suicide 


20%  40%  60%  60%  100% 

Percent  Decreaee  in  Mortality  Rates 


Special  Concerna 

Within  the  vast  IHS  program,  there  are  certain  categories  that  are  of  special 
concern  in  FY  1996.   The  Director  has  identified  these  as:   elderly  care, 
substance  abuse  (youth  focus),  child  abuse,  and  women's  health  care.    The  FY 
1996  IHS  Budget  reflects  the  ever  expanding  and  growing  needs  of  AI/AN  to 
reduce  the  gaps  and  barriers  that  still  exist  between  their  health  status  and 
that  of  the  U.S.  population. 
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Indian  Health  Service 
Sunmary  of  Budget  Request 

CLIKICM.   BEXnCKS 


Budget 
Authority 


Reimburse- 
ments 


Program 
Level 


■•-  Increase 
PTf  1994         FTf  1995         FY  1996  or 

Appropriation    Appropriation       Reouest       -  Decrease 


$1,325,462,000  $1,371,748,000  $1,451,927,000  ■•■$80,179,000 

176,901,000  208,556,000  210,320,000  ■fl, 764, 000 

$1,502,363,000  $1,580,304,000  $1,662,247,000  ••-$81,943,000 

12,851  12,784  12,677  -107 


The  FY  1996  budget  authority  request  of  $1,662,247,000  and  12,677  FTEs  is  an 
increase  of  $81,943,000  and  decrease  of  107  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995 
appropriation  of  $1,580,304,000  and  12,784  FTEs.   The  net  increase  and 
decrease  to  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  a  detailed  discussion  in  each 
activity. 
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Hospitalc  and  Baalth  Clinio  Prograa 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 
gBtjmate 

5871,597,000 

Increase 
Or 
Decrease 

Budget  Authority 

$799, 

,574,000 

$823, 

,866,000 

+$47,731,000 

Reimbursements 

176, 

,901,000 

208, 

,556,000 

210, 

,320,000 

+1,764,000 

Program  Level 

976, 

,475,000 

1,032, 

,422,000 

1,081, 

,917,000 

+49,495,000 

Total  FTEa 

11,475 

11,408 

11,284 

-124 

Medicare 
(non-add) 

(739) 

(708) 

(686) 

Medicaid 
(non-add) 

(1,259) 

(1,206) 

(1,168) 

Private 

Insurance 
(non-add) 

(204) 

(195) 

(189) 

FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in: 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3 .  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Increase 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Patient  Travel 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  &  Utilities 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 
Increased  Pymt.  to  Service 
&  Supply  Fund 
Increased  Cost  of  Land 
and  Structures 
Increased  Cost  of  Grants 


12 


13 


14 


Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

$10,814,000 
8,489,000 
2,315,000 

43,483,000 


254,582,000 
76,072,000 

13,652,000 

N/A 

65,000 
4.768.000 

N/A 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs         BA 


$823,866,000 


$1,584,000 

7,373,000 
1,560,000 
6,833,000 

556,000 
24,000 
69,000 

1,505,000 


11,627,000 
3,554,000 


698,000 
1,244,000 


2,000 
253.000 

$36,882,000 
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Decreaeea! 

1.  Pytnt.  to  Working 
Capital  Fund 

2.  PTS  Reduction 

Net  Built-in  Increases 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing/Operating  Cost  of 
New  Facilities 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Hays,  MT  Health  Center 
Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 
Shlprock,  NM  Hospital 
Total  Staffing 


FTEs 


FY  1995 

Ch«nqe 

rr^s 

from  Base 

BA 

BA 

M/A 
NM 

♦2 

-$86,000 
-806-000 

if/A 

.  il 

S35.9?9.099 

N/A 

+2 

$859,856,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

nih- 

N/A 


+33 
♦1 
+10 
+  106 
+150 


$2,534,000 

62,000 

553,000 

5.842.000 

$8,991,000 


Progrtun  Increaaea; 

Information  Systems 

Initiatives 
Women  6  Elder  Health 
Epidemiology  Center 

Subtotal  Increases 

FTE  Reduction  or  Redirection 


M/A 
M/A 
M/A 

N/A 


+$1,500,000 
+$500,000 
+S750.000 

+$11,741,000 


Transfer  to  Self 
Governance 
Stream  Lining 
Affiliation  Agreement: 
Contracting/Compacting 
FTE  Reduction 
Contracting  for  Health 
Care  Delivery 
Reassigned  by  PHS 


Subtotal  FTEs 


Net  Change 


N/A 

N/A 

-1 
-98 

**" 

N/A 
M/A 

-49 
-130 

-S5 

139,000 

N/A 
N/A 

±1 

+$5 

139,000 

N/A 

-278 

~ 

M/A 

-126 

+$47 

731,000 
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PURPOSE  AMD  METHOD  OF  OPERATIOII 


The  Hospitals  and  Health  Clinics  budget  provides  the  primary  source  of  funds 
for  operating  IHS*  system  of  hospitals  and  clinics  which  provides  critical 
medical  and  other  health  care  service  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
(AI/AMs).  It  supports  clinical,  preventive,  and  rehabilitative  services  to 
AI/ANs  that  are  equivalent  to  the  clinical  and  hospital  services  available  to 
most  Americana  through  private  health  Insurance  plans.   The  Hospitals  and 
Health  Clinics  budget  funds  health  care  capabilities  that  are  essential  to  the 
goal  of  elevating  the  health  status  of  Indian  people  to  the  highest  level 
possible. 

People  Served  bv  the  IHS 

The  IHS  is  the  primary  source  of  medical  and  other  health  care  services  to  1.4 
million  AI/AMs  living  on  reservations  and  in  other  comnunities  served  by  the 
IHS.   The  eligible  service  population  is  increasing  both  from  natural 
population  increase  and  from  additional  tribes  newly  recognized  by  Congress. 


The  Indian  population  is 
economically  disadvantaged 
and  at  risk  to  adverse 
health  consequences  from 
effects  of  higher 
unemployment,  lower 
socioeconomic  status, 
complications  of  poor 
nutrition,  sanitation,  and 
housing  found  in  many 
American  Indian 
communities.  Thirty-two 
percent  of  American  Indians 
are  below  poverty  level 
compared  to  thirteen 
p>ercent  for  US  All  Races  - 
poverty  in  all  populations 
is  related  to  both  poor 
health  status  and 
diminished  access  to  health 
care  services. 


HS8«vte«Po(MWion 
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The  Indian  population 
continues  to  have  serious 
health  problems  despite 
improvements  over  the  past" 
30  years.   AI/ANs  have 
disproportionately  high 
death  rates  for  certain 
diseases  such  as 
Tuberculosis,  Liver 
Cirrhosis,  and  Diabetes. 
These  problems  are 
complicated  by  significant 
regional  differences  in 
AI/AN  morbidity  and 
mortality. 

The  IHS  Delivery  System 

The  Hospitals  and  Clinics  budget  supports  annual  operating  expenses  for  over 
500  health  care  facilities  providing  inpatient  care,  routine  and  emergency 
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F»cOHi»s  Operated  by  MS  and  Tribes 


Type  of  Facility 


l-lospitals 

Outpatient  Facilities 

-  Health  Centers 

-  School  Health  Centers 

-  Health  Stations 

•  Alaska  Village  Clinics 


IHS 


41 


Tribal 


ambulatory  care,  and 
support  aervlcea  Including 
laboratory,  pharmacy, 
nutrition,  and  health 
education.  To  the  extent 
of  available  resources, 
secondary  medical  care, 
highly  specialized  medical 
services  and  other 
rehabilitative  care  is 
provide  either  by  IHS 
staff  or  under  contract. 

The  IBS  and  tribal ly 

operated  health  care 

delivery  system  is  a  predominantly  rural  primary  health  care  system  serving 

Indian  populations  in  some  of  most  harsh  and  inaccessible  regions  of  the  US. 

IHS  hospitals  and  health  clinics  are  often  the  only  source  of  health  care  in 

reservations  and  Indian  coomunities  that  are  located  in  isolated  areas  where 

impassable  roads  and  populations  spread  out  over  many  miles  create  additional 


14 

347 

66 

110 

4 

4 

44 

62 

_ 

171 

IHS  and  Tribal  Oparatod  Hoapltals  and 

A  prMomlnantly  rural  tystam  for  an 
undersarvad  population. 


Ambiifliaryl 
Canter 


challenges. 

In  addition  to  clinical  inpatient  and  outpatient  services,  the  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  budget  funds  programs  that  target  special  health  conditions  that 
affect  AI/ANs.   These  include  specialired  programs  for  diabetes,  maternal  and 
child  health,  youth  services,  communicable  diseases  (including  AIDS, 
tuberculosis,  and  others),  and  an  emerging  emphasis  on  women's  health  and 
epidemiology.   Other  clinical  services  (e.g.,  dentistry)  and  community 
services  (e.g.,  public  health  nursing)  along  with  a  number  of  health  programs 
operated  by  the  tribes  (e.g.,  women,  infants,  and  children's  programs)  are 
often  housed  in  hospitals  and  clinics.   This  co-location  increases  access  and 
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fosters  a  truly  comprehensive  community  oriented  program. 
Funding  levels  for  the  last  5  fiscal  years  follow: 
Funding 


1991 

$758 

946 

000 

9 

822 

1992 

$722 

962 

000 

10 

326 

1993 

$763 

952 

000 

11 

412 

1994 

$799 

574 

000 

11 

475 

1995 

$823 

866 

000 

11 

408 

Note:   The  amounts  for  FY  1991  referenced  above  include  contract  support 

costs,  while  the  amounts  for  FY 

1992  through  FY  1995  exclude 

contract  support  costs.  HO«pltil  Adml»«Jon»  -  WS, Tlltoal,  COfltTBCt 

ACCOMPLI  SHMENTS 

Inpatient  and  Outpatient  Services 


The  primary  accomplishment  of  the 

Hospitals  and  Clinics  budget  is 

the  provision  of  millions  of 

inpatient  and  outpatient  medical 

services  to  1.2  million  AI/AN 

users  (a  user  is  an  AI/AN  who  has 

received  a  medical  service  in  an 

IHS  or  tribal  facility  during  last 

three  years).  In  the  most  recent 

year  in  which  full  year  data  are 

available,  the  IHS  and  tribal 

general  hospitals  admitted  over 

69,000  patients  while  an  additional  22,000  patients  were  admitted  to  private 

hospitals  under  contract.   The  gradual  decline  in  admissions  is  consistent 

with  the  declining  inpatient  admission  rates  experienced  generally  in  the  US 

over  the  last  decade  in  favor  of  other  treatment  modalities. 


|a>i5nnciaBi8CumdaT\AtlDbBdaTHMCa(iiai 


IHS  and  tribal  direct 
and  contract  health 
clinics  provided  over 
5.8  million  outpatient 
services,  a  growth  of 
50  percent  since  1980. 


The  outpatient  services 
were  provided  by  a 
broad  range  of  primary 
care  providers  and 
illustrate  efficient 
and  effective  mix  of 
manpower . 


OuHadvtVWti- t«,T)««i, 
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The  hospitals  and 
clinics  budget  also 
funds  other  types  of 
patient  and  community 
services  including 
health  education, 
nutrition,  and  an  array 
of  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention 
programs  that  complement 
inpatient  and  outpatient 
services. 


Ou^MiM  VMM  ly  PNmW«  iyp« 


Hospital /Health  Center  Rccreditation 

Medicaid/Medicare  Collection  of  Reimbursements 


FY  1994 


FY  1995  EST.    FY  1996  EST. 


Change 


Program  Level    $154,201,000   $175,000,000   $176,536,000    +$1,536,000 

The  commitment  to  the  delivery  of  the  highest  quality  of  care  possible  is 
reflected  in  the  continuing  success  in  maintaining  accreditation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  ( JCAHO) .   This 
organization  and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  regularly  and 
periodically  conduct  in-depth  reviews  of  the  quality  of  care,  facilities, 
staffing,  and  management  of  the  service  delivery  components  of  the  IHS  system. 

Currently,  all  41  IHS  hospitals,  all  8  tribal  hospitals,  and  all  66  IHS  health 

centers  (ambulatory  care  facilities)  that  are  eligible  for  accreditation  are 

fully  accredited  by  the  JCAHO.  The  mean  grid  score  (max.  score  100)  for 

hospitals  and  health  centers  surveyed  was  92  and  90  respectively.   These 

figures  compare  favorably  with 

the  1994  national  mean  grid 

scores  of  87  and  88  for  health 

centers  and  hospitals, 

respectively.   Additionally, 

all  IHS  hospitals  are 

certified  by  the  Health  Care 

Financing  Administration 

(HCFA)  as  Medicare  providers, 

and  all  IHS  health  centers  are 

certified  for  participation  in 

the  Medicaid  program. 

The  continued  maintenance  of 

health  care  facilities 

accreditation  is  as  important 

to  quality  improvement  as  the  initial  certification. 


<LLiiiWrti]ii  WMw  uf  iiiioiriiwiii 


Because  JCAHO  and 
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sophisticated  In  recent  years,  the  maintenance  of  health  facilities 
accreditation  has  required  an  increasing  proportion  of  IHS  resources, 
specifically  the  Medicare/Medicaid  funds  listed  above. 


Iiwnunitation  Rates 

The  imnunisation  rates  for 
Indian  children  exceed  the 
rate  of  other  DS  children. 
These  rates  are  the  envy  of 
the  best  private  sector 
HHOs  and  health  plans  and 
are  the  result  of  strong 
and  continuing  emphasis  on 
prevention  efforts  to 
complement  the  acute  and 
curative  components. 


ImmunlMdonRt— forCtiDdiwt- 
AVANandUSAII 


US  All 

(dalB  ai«  for  2  y«v  otd  tfiHran) 


Intent  MoftantyRatM 


Health  Status  Improvements  finfant  Mortalitv.  Life  Expectancy^ 

The  Infant  mortality  rate,  recognized  internationally  as  a  seminal  health 

status  indicator,  has  improved  to  approach  the  O.S.  All  Races  rate  and  is 

better  than  the  rate  for  African  Americans.    Few  programs  anywhere  have 

achieved  a  comparable 

reduction  of  infant 

mortality.   For 

example,  at  the 

inception  of  the  IHS  In 

1955,  infant  mortality 

exceeded  50/1,000  live 

births  in  many  IHS 

Areas.   Since  1972-74, 

the  infant  mortality 

rate  has  decreased  by 

54  percent.   Increased 

access  to  primary  and 

preventative  care 

through  IHS  hospital 

and  clinics  coupled 

with  comprehensive 

women's  and  children's 

programs  have  brought 

about  these 

unparalleled 

reductions.   Further 

improvements  will  be 

depend  upon  increased  emphasis  on  coordination  of  interagency  and  tribal 

resources  to  improve  community  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MCH)  programs, 

especially  those  addressing  prenatal  care  and  the  fetal  alcohol  syndrome; 

strengthening  of  quality  assurance  and  surveillance  in  order  to  identify  areas 

of  weakness  and  high  risk  subsets  of  the  population;  and  assessment  of  the 

outreach  (public  health  nursing  and  community  health  representative)  needs. 
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R«duedom  in  AVAN  Mortality  Rata* 


Infant  mortality  Ib  a  prominent  example  of  the  broader  improvement  in  the 

health  status  of  AI/AN 

people.   Better 

immunization,  better 

sanitation,  better 

access  to  primary 

health  care  and  the 

subsequent  decline  of 

communicable  diseases 

have  reduced  mortality 

among  Indians.   The 

gap  in  life  expectancy 

at  birth  for  AI/ANs 

has  narrowed  to  2.2 

years  as  compared  to 

the  US  All  Races  rate. 

However,  improvements 

in  the  health  of 

AI/ANs  overall  mask 

substantial  regional 

differences  that  still 

persist.   Health 

problems  related  to  alcoholism,  accidents,  and  higher  risks  related  to 

economic  disadvantages  and  lifestyles  continue  to  plague  many  Indian 

communities  disproportionately. 


The  Agency  monitors  outcome  at  many  different  levels.   The  clinical  service 
outcomes  are  very  contemporary,  are  highly  time  sensitive,  and  therefore 
reflect  activity  in  shorter  time  frames.   The  health  status  indicators 
associated  with  vital  events  (death  rates,  etc. )  reflect  longer  term 
interventions.   The  clinical  service  indicators  are  amenable  to  rather  quick 
intervention  and  reflect  the  outcome  of  intervention  quickly  as  well  (days  and 
weeks).   By  contrast,  the  vital  events  measures  are  associated  with  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  interventions  requiring  longer  application 
before  impact  is  measurcUsle  (months  and  years).   The  Agency  has  demonstrated 
successes  in  both  of  these  arenas.   These  successes  are  documented  in  the 
accreditation  status  (and  scores)  of  the  facilities  and  the  health  indicators 
documented  in  vital  events  data. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Emergency  Medical  Services 
FY  1994 
Program  Level    $6,800,000 


FY  1995  EST. 
$7,146,000 


FY  1996  EST. 
$7,396,000 


Change 
+$250,000 


The  death  rate  among  Native  Americans  due  to  accidents  is  2.6  times  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population.   For  over  half  a  million  Native  Americans, 
EMS  programs  operated  by  tribes  (under  contracts  with  IHS)  are  the  only  source 
of  pre-hospital  emergency  care,  including  ambulance  services.   The  Emergency 
Medical  Services  (EMS)  program  (pre-Hospital  component)  is  managed  primarily 
through  contractual  arrangements  with  tribal  groups  that  direct  about  75  EMS 
programs  with  some  600  AI/AN  Emergency  Medical  Technicians  (EMTs)  and  more 
than  150  ambulances.   Reservation  EMS  programs  have  to  overcome  significant 
barriers  such  as  few  and  poor  roads,  inadequate  or  non-existent 
communications,  limited  access  to  training  for  EMS  workers,  harsh 
environmental  conditions,  and  isolated  rural  service  areas.   These  progr2Lms 
look  to  the  IHS  as  a  major  source  of  assistance  in  providing  quality  EMS  on 
the  reservations. 
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Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  fFASl  and  Effects  (FK£\ 

FY  1994     Fy  1995  EST.    FY  1996  EST.      Change 
Program  Level    $1,457,000    $2,271,000     $2,387,000     +$116,000 

FAS  ie  an  important  preventable  cause  of  the  congenital  anomalies  responsible 
for  approximately  33  percent  of  AI/AN  neonatal  deaths.   The  risk  factors 
leading  to  FAS  are  complex,  and  intervention  requires  multidisciplinary, 
interagency,  and  coanunity  cooperation.   Communities  that  begin  to  see  the 
tragedy  of  FAS  soon  realise  that  PAS  prevention  is  directly  related  to  general 
community  based  alcohol  control  efforts  and  that  successful  prevention  depends 
upon  correcting  the  underlying  community  pathology. 

The  problem  of  FAS  can  best  be  addressed  in  a  multidisciplinary  approach 
through  cocomunity  education  and  involvement,  extended  health  professional 
training,  intensive  outreach  services  for  high  risk  mothers  and  their 
children,  case  management  to  include  intervention  and  treatment,  and 
surveillance  and  research  activities.   The  1995  budget  included  $2,293,000  for 
prevention  of  FAS,  consisting  of:   $128,000  to  the  University  of  Washington 
for  research  in  FAS  among  AI/AN;  $548,000  for  a  special  prenatal  treatment 
progreun  for  Alaska  Native  women;  $235,000  for  a  training  team  to  provide 
training  in  FAS  for  IHS  professionals  and  Indian  communities,  $300,000  for  FAS 
surveillance  through  an  intec-agency  agreement  with  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  $60,000  for  the  Northern  Plains  (Aberdeen  Area)  FAS  Training  Project; 
and  $1,000,000  to  fund  an  FAS  Coordinator  in  each  IHS  Area. 

Model  Diabetes  Services 

FY  1994  FY  1995         FY  1996  EST    Change 

Program  Level      $6,722,000       $6,722,000       $6,975,000    +$235,000 

Diabetes  and  it's  complications  continues  to  be  a  severe  health  problem  among 
Indians.   The  age  adjusted  diabetes  mortality  rate  for  AI/ANs  is  approximately 
3  times  that  of  the  U.S.  white  population.   The  prevalence  of  diabetes  in  the 
southwest  region  is  substantially  higher  than  the  average  rate  for  all 
Indians.   While  secondary  treatment  have  demonstrated  some  improvement  for 
some  complications,  the  debilitating  affects  of  diabetes  represents  continuing 
crisis  for  several  tribes  especially  at  risk.   Model  projects  tailored  to  the 
special  needs  of  this  vulnerable  population  have  been  created.   Additional 
efforts  are  underway  to  expand  services  and  target  newly  diagnosed  patients, 
school-age  children  at  risk  for  diabetes,  patients  who  are  unable  to  read 
simple  materials,  and  diabetic  patients  with  multiple  problems.   In  FY  1996  , 
the  IHS  Diabetes  Program  will  continue  efforts  to  establish  routine 
surveillance  for  diabetes  and  its  complications  and  to  implement  prevention 
strategies  for  patients  and  communities. 

Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  (HP/DPI 

Reduction  of  disease  and  disability  related  to  lifestyles  requires  a  different 
set  of  precepts  and  disciplines.   Indian  people  suffer  disproportionately  high 
rates  of  diseases  and  injury  that  are  the  result  of  complications  of  lifestyle 
and  behavior  -  causes  that  are  less  susceptible  to  interventions  of  the 
traditional  western  medical  model.   Techniques  to  prevent  life-style 
associated  pathology  now  require  educating  health  care  providers  in  Health 
Promotion/Diease  Prevention;  changing  the  life-styles  of  the  health  care 
providers  themselves  to  be  leaders  in  self-health  promotion;  and  the 
involvement  of  AI/AN  to  make  better  choices  in  relations  to  their  own  health 
care  thereby  securing  their  respective  communities  involvement. 
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New  developments  Include  coinnunity-based  viellneas  centers,  school  and 
community-based  adolescent  clinics  with  emphasis  on  prevention,  and  community- 
based  health  screening  activities.  In  one  case,  published  data  suggests  that 
use  of  the  community  wellness  center  and  its  programs  reduces  dependency  upon 
medication  and  that  participants  require  fewer  aedical  services  than  those 
individuals  who  do  not  participate  in  wellness  center  activities.  Data  from  a 
school  based  adolescent  health  center  Indicated  a  reduction  in  teen 
pregnancies.  In  FY  1996,  the  IBS  will  support  demonstration  projects  in  HP/DP, 
including  adolescent  or  teen  prevention  clinics,  cancer  surveillance  and 
prevention,  and  injury  prevention  programs. 

Community  Health  Aide  Program  (CHAP!  -  Alaska 

FY  1?94     FY  1?95  BSTt    FY  1?9^  S?T-      change 

Program  Level     $20,613,000     $21,664,000     $22,573,000      ■•-$909,000 

In  approximately  167  rural  Alaskan  villages,  primary  health  care  is  delivered 
by  Community  Health  Aide/Practitioners  (CHA/Ps),  people  who  are  chosen  from 
their  own  communities,  and  who  receive  remote  medical  supervision  by  phone  or 
radio.   The  program  works  well  to  permit  the  delivery  of  primary  health  care 
services  within  isolated  villages,  by  Native  'villagers',  as  an  extension  of 
the  medical  system  that  otherwise  would  not  be  available.   The  CHAP  is  an 
indispensable  component  for  the  delivery  of  primary  health  care  in  Alaska.   It 
is  now  a  component  of  16  contracts/compacts  with  various  regional  Alaska 
Native  Corporations  that  employ  approximately  405  CHA/Ps. 

The  Eve  Care  Program 

In  1994,  approximately  92  optometrists,  10  ophthalmologists  and  75  technicians 
and  support  staff  of  the  (IHS)  provided  comprehensive  eye  care  services  to  the 
(AI/AN).   In  1994,  the  expenditure  for  direct  eye  care  in  the  IHS  was 
approximately  $7,000,000.   These  funds  provided  approximately  200,000  eye  care 
visits  within  a  1,340,000  service  population.   The  1991  data  Indicates  that 
$1,300,000  was  spent  for  ophthalmological  surgical  Contract  Health  Services 
(CHS).   While  no  fixed  amount  of  funding  is  set  aside  each  year  specifically 
for  direct  or  contract  eye  care  services,  the  funding  support  for  FY  1992  and 
FY  1993  has  remained  relatively  constant.   The  optometrist  to  population  ratio 
in  the  IHS  is  1:13,000  as  compared  to  1:6,000  for  the  Nation  at  large,  and  the 
ophthalmologist  to  population  ratio  in  the  IHS  Is  1:100,000  as  compared  to 
1:20,000  for  the  Nation. 

This  staffing/population  disparity  limits  access  for  primary  eye  care 
services.   Both  optometrists  and  ophthalmologists  provide  diagnostic  eye 
evaluations  for  treatment  of  ocular  disease  and  refractive  errors,  while 
ophthalmologists  additionally  provide  ocular  surgery  services.   All  age  groups 
are  affected  by  this  limitation  of  eye  care  providers  to  appropriately 
exeunine,  diagnose,  and  treat  the  multitude  of  eye  conditions,  diseases,  and 
refractive  errors  present  in  the  AI/AN  population.   A  typical  example  of  the 
need  for  refractive  services  from  an  FY  1991  Navajo  Area  Vision  Morbidity 
Study  for  all  ages  indicated  that  78  percent  needed  eyeglasses,  yet  only 
14  percent  of  these  patients  had  glasses  to  wear.   Data  from  the  IHS  Diabetes 
Program  demonstrates  that  less  than  50  percent  of  known  IHS  diabetics  are  seen 
yearly  for  an  eye  exam.   Within  the  IHS,  those  patients  with  blindness  and 
sub-normal  vision  are  not  routinely  treated  within  the  current  scope  of  the 
Eye  Care  Program. 
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Traditional  Cultural  Advocacy  Program  <TCAP1 

The  IHS  recognises  the  value  of  traditional  beliefs,  values  ceremonies  and 
practices  in  the  healing  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.   A  climate  of  respect  and 
acceptance  in  which  traditional  beliefs  are  honored  as  a  healing  and 
harmonizing  force  within  individual  lives,  a  vital  support  for  purposeful 
living  and  a  integral  component  of  the  healing  process.   It  is  the  policy  of 
the  IHS  to  facilitate  the  rights  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  (AI/AN) 
people  to  their  beliefs  and  health  practices  as  defined  by  the  tribe's  or 
village's  traditional  culture.   This  policy  is  meant  to  coaplement  and  support 
previously  stated  IHS  policy  for  implementing  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-341,  as  amended.) 

Cancer  Prevention  and  Control 

Cancer  is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives,  and  the  incidence  is  increasing.   Some  cancers,  such  as  stomach, 
kidney,  and  gallbladder,  are  more  common  among  AI/AN  people  than  other  races. 
Lung  cancer  is  increasing  in  those  regions  where  tobacco  abuse  is  common. 
Many  AI/AN  groups  are  not  receiving  adequate  screening  for  breast  cancer.   The 
needs  are  likely  to  increase  as  the  AI/AN  population  ages  and  as  cancer 
incidence  increases. 

p>TTnMaT.g  poR  BOOOET  REOOEST 

The  primary  rationale  for  the  Hospitals  and  Clinics  budget  request  is  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  IHS  and  tribal  health  care  delivery  system  which 
provides  critical  health  care  services  to  an  underserved  population  of 
approximately  1.4  million  AI/ANs  in  order  to  sustain  and  advance  the  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  health  status  of  Indian  people. 

TOTAL  REOIJEST  —  The  request  of  $871,597,000  and  11,284  FTEs  is  a  change  of 
$47,731,000  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $823,866,000  and  a  decrease  of 
124  FTEs  below  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  11,408  FTEs.   The  increase  over 
the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ■<■S35.990.000  and  •t-2  FTEs 

The  request  of  $35,990,000  and  2  FTEs  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the 
increased  cost  of  providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other 
built-in  cost  increases  associated  with  on-going  operations.   Included  are 
increases  such  as  the  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  pay  raises;  within-grade  promotions; 
increased  cost  of  travel;  patient  travel  and  transportation;  increased  cost  of 
rents;  comnunications  and  utilities;  increased  cost  of  printing;  increased 
cost  of  providing  health  care  through  the  contracts  and  grants  mechanism; 
increased  cost  of  supplies;  increased  cost  of  equipotent;  etc. 

It  is  extremely  critical  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  maintain  the  FY  1995 
level  to  address  the  rising  cost  of  providing  health  care. 

Staffing  For  New  Facilities  -  •l-sa.991.000  and  150  FTEs 

The  request  of  $8,991,000  and  150  FTEs  will  provide  funding  for  the  staffing 
and  operating  cost  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities.   The  resources 
requested  for  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  (ANMC),  Alaska;  and  Hays  Health 
Center,  Montana,  will  permit  operation  of  both  facilities  for  3  months.   ANMC 
will  be  staffed  at  approximately  85  percent  of  the  identified  requirements 
over  the  course  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years.   Hays  will  be  staffed  at  85 
percent  level  in  first  year.   The  request  will  also  provide  funding  for  the 
staffing  and  operating  cost  of  the  newly  constructed  replacement  facility  at 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  and  Shiprock,  NM.   These  additions  will  greatly  increase 
access  to  care  in  these  isolated  areas. 
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Adequate  resources  and  staffing  of  new  facilities  also  contribute  to  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  medical  staff  and  pronote  self-determination 
activities. 

Kotzebue,  AK,  Hospital  $SS3,000  10 

Shiprock,  NM,  Hospital  $5,842,000  106 

Alaska  Native  Med.  Ctr.,  AK  $2,534,000  33 

Hays  Health  Center,  MT  $62,000  1 

Information  System  Initiative  -  •fSl.SOO.OOO 

The  request  for  $1,500,000  will  be  used  to  expand  and  enhance  the  IBS' 
computing  and  communication  capabilities  to  support  advanced  clinical,  public 
health,  and  administrative  information  systems.   The  IBS  Resource  and  Patient 
Management  System  (RPMS)  will  be  expanded.   Local  and  wide-area  communications 
will  be  upgraded  at  selected  sites.   The  request  is  consistent  with  National 
Performance  Review  recommendations  and  National  Information  Infrastructure 
initiatives  and  will  position  IHS  to  leverage  technological  advantages  in  all 
areas  of  health  care  delivery. 

RPMS  Expansion  ($250,000)  -  IHS  will  continue  to  vrork  with  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  in  the  distributed  and 
collaborative  development  of  information  systems.   This  effort  will  be 
enhanced  by  joint  participation  in  DOD's  Integration  and  Interoperability 
Laboratory,  further  leveraging  the  resources  of  the  three  organizations  with 
principal  responsibility  for  federal  health  care  delivery.   RPMS  expansion 
will  be  based  upon  establishment  of  the  following  to  both  seed  and  spread  the 
expansion  effort. 

-  RPMS  Deaonstration  and  Training  Center 

-  Coaputer-based  Patient  Record  Tastbed 

-  Teleaedicine  Testbed 

-  Electronic  Coaaerce  Testbed 

-  Executive  Inforaation  Systea  Testbed 

Local  and  Wide-Area  Coaaunicationc  Upgrade  ($1,250,000)  -  Local  and  wide-area 
communications  will  be  upgraded  at  selected  sites  to  accommodate  the 
transmission  of  voice,  data,  images,  and  sound  as  required  by  the  Computer- 
based  Patient  Record  (CPR),  Telemedicine,  Electronic  Commerce,  and  Executive 
Information  System  testbeds.   A  CPR  testbed  will  focus  on  separate  components 
of  CPR  development  and  implementation;  e.g.,  presentation  tools,  diagnostic 
decision  support  tools,  and  medical  literature  sources.   A  Telemedicine 
testbed  will  focus  on  the  establishment  of  telemedicine  services  in  remote  and 
isolated  geographic  areas  with  known  difficulties  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
health  care  personnel.   An  Electronic  Commerce  testbed  will  focus  on 
innovative  application  of  commercially  available  technology  to  achieve 
increasing  efficiency  in  service  delivery. . .including  the  delivery  of 
information  to  the  IHS  service  population.   An  Executive  Information  System 
testbed  will  concentrate  on  the  design,  development,  and  implementation  of 
information  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  top  management. 

Women's  Health  and  Elder  Health  -  ■I-S500.000 

Woaen's  Health  ($250,000)  -  The  IHS  Women's  Health  Initiative  focuses  on  the 
special  health  care  needs  of  AI/AN  women,  including  services  to  address 
cervical  and  breast  cancer,  diabetes,  obstetrical  and  gynecological  problems, 
alcoholism/substance  abuse,  psychosocial  issues,  family  violence,  effects  of 
aging,  and  access  to  care.   Several  IHS  Areas  have  implemented  special  women's 
health  clinics  that  focus  on  general  health,  wellness,  and  disease  prevention. 
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as  well  as  providing  the  usual  health  care  services  in  reproductive  health. 
In  addition,  several  components  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  early 
cancer  detection  and  prevention  and  reproductive  health  services  have  been 
developed  and  implemented  in  the  IHS.   These  include:   1)  breast  mammography 
screening  using  mobile  mammography  units;  2)  a  3-day  course  to  train 
appropriate  service  unit  professionals  in  colposcopy,  the  use  of  the  IHS 
electronic  Pap  smear  registry,  and  Pap  Hnear  tracking  and  followup;  3)  various 
family  planning  methods,  including  the  use  of  the  intrauterine  device  and 
Norplant;  4)  14  school-associated  teen  centers  that  place  emphasis  on  reducing 
premature  and  unprotected  sexual  activity,  thus  reducing  teen  pregnancies;  and 
5)  prenatal  care  that  includes  risk  identification  (diabetes,  alcohol  use, 
obesity,  etc.)  screening. 

AI/AN  women  have  three  important  physical  health  care  needs; 

•  Cervical  cancer  screening  and  follow-up  -  Data  show  that  AI/AN  women 
have  a  higher  incidence  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  than  do  women  of 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  US  and  that  the  mortality  rate  is  over  two 
times  that  of  the  US  All  Races. 

•  Breast  cancer  screening  and  followup  -  Data  show  that  the  leading 
cause  of  death  due  to  cancer  in  AI/AN  women  in  the  Southwest  is 
breast  cancer.   An  important  aspect  of  these  data  is  that  AI/AN  women 
with  breast  cancer  have  a  later  stage  of  presentation  and  a  poorer 
survival  rate  when  compared  with  other  ethnic  groups. 

•  Reproductive  health  -  AI/AN  women  have  more  babies  and  at  a  younger 
age  than  women  in  the  general  population.   On  average,  20  p>ercent  of 
AI/AN  births  are  to  women  less  than  20  years  of  age.   The  fertility 
rate  (live  births  per  1,000  women  15-44  years  of  age)  for  AI/AN  women 
is  approximately  118  compared  to  71  for  US  women  generally. 

This  increase  will  support  a  more  comprehensive  health  care  program  for  AI/AN 
women.   These  funds  will  allow  the  IHS  to  expand  its  current  efforts  in 
cervical  and  breast  cancer  screening  and  follow-up,  reproductive  health 
services,  colposcopy  training,  and  assessing  the  capacity  of  the  IHS  to 
provide  early,  adequate,  and  comprehensive  prenatal  services. 

Elder  Health  Program  ($250,000)  -  The  rising  health  care  needs  of  the  Indian 
elderly  are  increasing  the  demand  for  programs  specifically  focusing  on  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly.   Life  expectancy  has  increased  from  61.0  years 
in  1973  to  73.2  years  in  1990.   The  elderly  IHS  service  population  age  of  60 
is  about  100,000.   This  constitutes  8.2  percent  of  the  total  IHS  service 
population.   The  Indian  elder  is  at  risk  for  a  substandard  quality  of  life  for 
reasons  of  health,  lack  of  services,  low  income,  and  social  and  rural 
isolation.   Specifically,  Indian  women  are  far  less  likely  than  non-Indian 
women  to  have  had  breast  exams,  mammograms,  or  pap  smears  and  smoking  and 
obesity  are  more  prevalent.    The  1990  census  data  indicate  that  of  the  AI/AN 
elderly,  one  in  five  lacked  indoor  plumbing;  18  percent  lacked  ccoplete 
kitchen  facilities;  22  percent  had  no  vehicle  available;  and  53  percent  had  no 
telephone.   The  IHS  does  not  operate  any  long  term  care  facilities. 

These  proposed  funds  will  support  the  development  of  health  care  services  for 
the  elderly  targeting  influenza,  pneumococcal,  and  tetanus  immunization 
programs  as  well  as  education  and  training  of  staff.   As  part  of  a  focused 
approach  on  elder  health,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  base  curriculum  of 
geriatric  diagnosis  and  treatment  information  and  to  develop  and  promote 
training  programs  for  appropriate  professionals  and  para-professionals. 

EpidemioloQv  Centers  -  S750.000 

The  AI/AN  population  is  different  from  the  US  All  Races  population  in  many 
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important  epidemiological  reepecte.   Furtiiermore,  Individual  tribes  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  same  respects.   Tribes  have  different  hereditary  risk 
factors,  different  environments,  different  lifestyles,  and  different  social 
and  cultural  traditions.   All  these  factors  contribute  to  unique  patterns  of 
vulnerability  and  diseases.   Populations  with  unique  characteristics  require 
unique  solutions.   IHS  epidemiologists  identify  unique  patterns  of  disease 
among  AI/AN  populations  and  assist  in  designing  effective  interventions  that 
take  into  account  the  special  characteristics  of  Indian  people. 

The  proposed  $750,000  will  allow  the  IHS  to  provide  three  Epidemiology  centers 
to  support  this  unique  need.   The  epidemiologists  will  conduct  surveillance 
and  evaluation  activities  for  a  variety  of  acute  and  chronic  conditions. 
Program  activities  include  investigations  of  the  prevalence  of  diabetes  and 
cardiovascular  diseases,  surveillance  of  Injuries,  development  of  cancer 
registers,  investigations  of  clusters  of  adverse  reproductive  outcomes,  and 
consultation  with  tribes  and  tribal  organisations  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  a  variety  of  studies. 
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Types  of  Programs 

Budg«t  Authority 

(ZM  MZLLZONS) 


fn«!    o:\n\xmeiMm\wnrijmc-ftcm 


02/06/95 


Hoapit*!  «nd  B«*lth  Clinic* 


rx   1994 
Actual  FT   1995  FT   1996 

Obligation*       K»tl»at»d       ftlmatad 


CllnicAl  Car*: 

a>at«trlc 

Padiatrlc  Znpatiant  Brricmm 

Surgical   S«rvie* 

Optonatric  S«rvie«a 

Spacial  Car*  Onits 
(ICO,  ceo,  •tc.) 

Ortbop*dic  S«rvie*s 

ENT  S*rvle*a 

X<aberatory  and  X-Ray 

0*n*ral  Hadieal 

Ou^atiant  Ocpartaant 

Th*rap*utie  S*rvie*s 

Phaxiaacy 

Quality  Assurane* 

Madical  Racords 
Eswrgancy  Midi  cil  S«rvic*s 
Modal  Diabataa  8«rvio*a 
Laundry  I>in*n  and  Boua«k**ping 
Dietary  and  Nutrition 
Data  and  T*l*coaBunicationa 

8yat«ma 
Property  and  Supply 
Education  and  Training 
Haaaareh  and  Evaluation 
Tribal  Contracta 
PrograB  Support 
Fiacal  8«rvic*a 
P*raenn*l  Managamant  8«rvio*a 
Proeuraatant  and  Contract  8*rvie*a 
0*n*ral  and  Adminiatrativ*  8*rvie*a 
8*rvie*  Unit  Adminiatration 
Oth«r  Coata 


$16.9 

$17.4 

$18.3 

7.0 

7.2 

7.6 

22.6 

23.3 

24.5 

6.8 

7.0 

7.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

38.7 

39.9 

41.9 

88.0 

89.6 

96.2 

63.7 

65.6 

68.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.7 

25.1 

25.9 

27.2 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 

11.9 

12.3 

12.9 

9.9 

10.2 

10.7 

6.1 

6.3 

6.6 

14.8 

15.2 

16.0 

14.1 

14.5 

15.2 

28.2 

29.0 

30.5 

61.5 

63.3 

66.5 

7.6 

7.8 

8.2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.7 

215.1 

223.1 

238.3 

51.0 

52.5 

55.1 

11.5 

11.8 

12.4 

9.8 

10.1 

10.6 

14.8 

15.2 

16.0 

15.3 

15.8 

16.6 

31.0 

31.9 

33.5 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

Total  Proqraaa 


$799.6 


$823.9 


$871.6 
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Budget 
Authority 


S53, 151,000 
919 


Dental  Servicee 


FY  1995 


$57,518,000 
919 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


$60,831,000 
932 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

+$3,313,000 
+13 


FTEs 


ry   1995 

Efiu 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in: 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
{9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions  ■ 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm.,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Land  and 
Structure 

12.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 


N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

$2,097,000 

84,000 


10,400,000 

15,000 

4,062,000 

$1,975,000 

23,000 
77.000 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs  BA 


$57,518,000 


$150,000 

698,000 
148,000 
647,000 

63,000 

3,000 

552,000 

210,000 

70,000 

1,000 
4.000 


Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


N/A         — 


N/A 


+52,546.000 
$60,064,000 


Staff inq/Qperatino  Cost  of 
New  Facilities 

Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 
Shiprock,  NM  Hospital 
Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Subtotal  FTEs 
Net  Change 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

4 

5 
4 

±13 
+13 

$207,000 
264,000 
296.000 

N/A 

$767,000 

N/A 

+$3,313,000 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Oral  Health  StatuB 

Although  oral  health  problems  rarely  represent  life  threatening  conditions  for 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  (AI/AM),  recent  evidence  has  shown  that 
dental  conditions  can  profoundly  impact  the  quality  of  their  lives.   Findings 
from  the  IHS  Dental  Program  participation  in  the  World  Health  Organiration 
International  Collaborative  Study  of  Oral  Health  Outcomes  (ICSII)  documented 
alarming  suffering  that  greatly  exceeded  (200-400  percent)  those  found  in 
other  countries  and  other  study  sites  in  the  OSA.   Most  notable  of  these  were: 

•  one  third  of  school  children  miss  school  because  of  dental  pain; 

•  25%  of  the  school  children  avoid  laughing  or  smiling  and  20%  avoid 
meeting  other  people  because  of  the  way  their  teeth  look; 

•  as  a  consequence  of  oral  pain,  almost  one  quarter  of  the  adults  are 
unable  to  chew  hard  foods,  almost  20  percent  report  difficulty  sleeping, 
and  15  percent  limit  their  activities  (i.e.  work  and  leisure); 

•  three  quarters  of  the  elderly  experience  dental  problems,  and  half 
perceive  their  dental  health  poor,  or  very  poor  and  are  uneible  to  chew 
hard  foods;  and 

•  almost  half  of  the  adults  avoid  laughing,  smiling,  and  conversations 
with  others,  because  of  the  way  their  teeth  look. 

Clearly  problems  of  this  magnitude  are  not  just  dental  problems,  but  represent 
serious  threats  to  a  person's  ability  to  learn,  work,  and  thrive. 

In  addition,  both  the  ICS  II  and  the  most  recent  IBS-wide  Oral  Health  Status 
and  Treatment  needs  survey  of  over  25,000  dental  patients  conducted  in  1991 
revealed  that  despite  significant  improvements  in  the  last  decade,  AI/AM 
experience  approximately  twice  the  dental  disease  rates  as  the  U.S.  population 
in  general.   Of  greatest  significance  in  both  health  and  economic  terms,  AI/AN 
have  very  large  backlogs  of  needed  care,  five  to  ten  times  higher  rates  of 
Baby  Bottle  Tooth  Decay  (BBTO  -  a  severe  and  painful  infection  related  to 
inappropriate  use  of  a  baby  bottle  in  preschool  children),  and  high  prevalence 
and  severity  of  periodontal  (gum)  disease  and  subsequent  tooth  loss  among 
adult  diabetics.   These  problems  are  compounded  by  a  much  worse  dentist-to- 
patient  ratio  than  that  of  the  U.S.  in  general  (1:3,000  in  IHS  vs.  1:1,600 
U.S.).   Addressing  twice  the  disease  with  approximately  half  the  dental 
workforce  is  indeed,  a  formidable  challenge. 

The  survey  data  better  define  the  magnitude  of  these  and  other  oral  health 
problems  and  will  guide  resource  planning  at  the  local,  regional  and  national 
program  levels.   This  survey  also  establishes  baseline  data  for  long  term 
goals  for  improving  the  health  of  AI/AN  by  the  Year  2000. 

Federal  Programs 

The  IHS  has  been  traditionally  oriented  toward  preventive  and  basic  care. 
More  complex,  rehabilitative  care,  although  a  legitimate  need,  is  often 
deferred  so  that  basic  services  may  be  provided  to  more  persons.   Within  the 
Schedule  of  Services,  a  services  priority  hierarchy  used  by  the  Dental 
Program,  over  93  percent  of  services  provided  are  basic  and  emergency  care. 
Estimates  of  treatment  needs  remain  high;  however,  a  continuing  emphasis  on 
community  health  promotion/disease  prevention  is  essential  to  long-term 
improvement  in  the  oral  health  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.   Since 
the  IHS  added  a  full  time  national  coordinator  for  dental  health 
promotion/disease  prevention,  technical  assistance  to  IHS  and  tribal  programs 
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is  much  improved.   In  addition  to  facilitating  technology  transfer,  improved 
coordination  has  led  to  an  increased  monitoring  capacity.   In  FY  1994,  104,500 
hours  of  community-based  health  proootion/diseaee  prevention  services  were 
provided  to  over  400,000  persons  by  IHS  and  tribal  dental  staff. 

Tribal  Health  Programs 

Tribal  programs  continue  to  exert  a  growing  influence  In  the  nanageotent  of 
oral  health  programs.   The  number  of  trihally  managed  programs  continues  to 
grow  steadily.   Staff  employed  by  or  providing  care  in  tribal  programs  now 
produce  about  29  percent  of  the  total  direct  dental  services.   To  responsibly 
manage  a  health  program  requires  data  vrfaich  support  an  assessaent  of  the 
health  needs  of  the  population.   To  aeet  this  need,  tribal  programs  were  well 
represented  in  the  IHS  1991  Oral  Health  Survey  of  Indian  patients.   Data 
gathered  by  this  survey  provide  tribes  information  from  which  to  make  rational 
decisions  regarding  their  dental  programs. 

Tribal  programs  also  participate  in  the  IHS  Dental  Quality  Assurance  Program 
in  which  clinical  care,  program  management  and  coomunlty  activities  are 
appraised.   In  general,  tribal  programs  meet  standards  for  clinical  care. 
When  deficiencies  are  found,  tribal  employees  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
IHS  continuing  education  courses  or  to  pursue  local  training  to  Improve  their 
programs.   The  tribal  program  role  in  coainunlty  health  proootion/disease 
prevention,  need  for  efficient  use  of  available  resources,  and  the  value  of 
timely  and  accurate  services  data  are  themes  which  continue  to  be  stressed 
during  routine  evaluation. 

In  February  of  1993,  the  IHS  Dental  Program  sponsored  a  focus  group  meeting  of 
diverse  representatives  of  IHS  and  tribal  dental  programs.   The  goal  of  this 
meeting  was  to  collectively  identify  major  barriers  and  problems  facing  tribal 
dental  programs  in  reaching  their  goals,  as  well  as  identify  barriers  to 
recruiting  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  (AI/AN)  into  the  dental  health 
professions.   Brainstorming  sessions  and  discussions  generated  extensive  lists 
of  salient  Issues,  which  were  prioritized  by  the  group.   From  this  activity,  a 
40  question  survey  Instrument  was  developed  and  distributed  to  the 
approximately  150  tribal  dentists.   Findings  from  the  survey  are  currently 
being  used  to  work  with  tribal  dental  programs  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
most  salient  problems.   In  addition,  a  Dental  Tribal  Management  Advisory 
Council  was  formed  to  serve  as  an  ongoing  workgroup  addressing  specific  Issues 
of  tribal  programs  ajid  recruiting  AI/AN  into  dental  professions.   This  council 
will  serve  as  the  advisory  body  to  the  IHS  Dental  Program  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  guidance  and  support 
available  to  tribal  dental  programs. 

Clinical  Services 

In  FY  1994,  clinical  dental  services  were  provided  to  over  350,000  AI/AN  or  26 
percent  of  the  service  population.   Almost  2.5  million  services  were  provided 
to  these  patients.   Following  is  an  example  of  the  quantity  of  dental  services 
provided  in  FY  1994: 

IHS       Tribal 

Fillings  and  Root  Canals  301,229  107,054 

Prosthetics  (crowns,  bridges,  dentures)       20,581  14,420 

Extractions  114,765  35,424 

Periodontal  treatment  47,776  16,004 

In  addition,  community-based  health  promotion/disease  prevention  services  were 
provided  to  an  additional  400,000  people.   These  activities  include  community 
education,  school-based  fluoride  tablet  and  mouth  rinse  programs,  promotion  of 
community  water  fluoridation,  technical  support  of  Bead  Start  Progreuns,  and 
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other  activities  aimed  at  providing  acceae  to  large  groups  within  the 
community. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  the  IHS  has  increased  the  use  of  protective  dental 
sealants  (a  protective  plastic  coating  on  the  decay-prone  surfaces  of  teeth) 
by  800  percent.   Dental  sealant  utilization  continues  to  be  emphasized  and 
this  appears  to  be  contributing  to  a  decline  In  the  need  to  provide  fillings 
to  children  and  adolescents.   In  FY  1994,  the  IHS  placed  190,670  sealants 
while  tribal  programs  placed  61,680  sealants.   Combined  with  an  effective 
water  fluoridation  program,  this  has  allowed  the  program  to  treat  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  large  backlog  of  restorative  needs  of  adults.   In  FY  1994  SO 
percent  of  all  services  were  provided  to  adults  as  compared  to  30  percent  in 
FY  198S. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS /PLANS 

ImorovementB  in  Oral  Health  Statue 

Comparing  the  findings  of  the  1991  program-wide  survey  with  a  similar 
evaluation  conducted  in  1984,  the  results  show: 

•  A  42%  increase  in  the  number  of  children  S-19  yrs  with  no  decay; 

•  A  35%  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  5-9  yrs  with  hioh  decay  rates  (7 
or  more  cavities);  and 

•  A  17%  increase  in  the  number  of  adults  35-44  yrs  with  20  or  more  teeth 
remainino;  a  29%  increase  for  those  45-54  yrs.;  and  a  40%  increase  for 
those  55  yrs  and  older. 

These  improvement <i  were  realized  during  a  period  when  dental  resources  did  not 
keep  up  with  the  rapidly  growing  AI/AN  population,  and  were  the  direct  result 
of  the  implementation  of  effective  and  efficient  clinical  and  preventive 
services  across  the  IHS  network.   This  implementation  occurred  because  of  the 
investment  in  technical  assistance,  national  oversight,  training,  and 
direction  provided  by  a  centralized  IHS  Dental  Program  in  close  collaboration 
with  Areas,  service  units,  and  tribes. 

Dental  Health  Promotion/Disease  Prevention; 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  preventive  measures  contributing  to 
the  observed  reduction  of  dental  decay  in  less  than  a  decade  is  community 
water  fluoridation.   Because  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  1980's  in 
water  fluoridation,  the  number  of  new  fluoridated  systems  will  increase  more 
slowly  in  the  second  half  of  the  1990's.   However,  maintaining  and  upgrading 
these  existing  systems  along  with  modest  expansion  of  fluoridation  will 
require  a  sustained,  if  not  expanded  efforts,  to  continue  to  reap  these 
benefits. 

The  addition  of  a  full-time  health  promotion/disease  prevention  coordinator 
has  permitted  the  IHS  to  increase  its  compliance  with  the  water  fluoridation 
surveillance  system.   Under  the  auspices  of  the  Environmental  Health  Program, 
the  water  fluoridation  policy  developed  in  1980  has  been  revised  to  increase 
collaboration,  coordination  and  compliance. 

IHS  collaboration  with  Head  Start  and  CDC  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  Baby 
Bottle  Tooth  Decay  (BBTD)  has  continued  to  yield  some  success.   After 
completion  of  a  five-year  project,  BBTD  prevalence  has  been  reduced  by  an 
average  of  32  percent  in  the  test  sites.   Data  from  our  most  recent  survey 
confirm  that  although  the  severity  of  this  condition  is  decreasing,  the 
prevalence  remains  high  across  in  many  Indian  communities.   More  recent 
research  suggests  that  the  caries  problem  in  preschool  children  is  contributed 
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to  by  feeding  patterns  other  than  nlauae  of  the  bottle.  Alternative  preventive 
methods  are  currently  being  explored.   In  addition,  the  IHS  Dental  Program  is 
collaborating  with  other  disciplines  to  address  the  massive  problem  of 
unhealthy  dietary  patterns  which  contribute  to  many  health  problems  in  Native 
American  communities. 

Dental  disease  prevention  coordinators  hav*  continued  to  assist  the  IHS  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  focus  on  prevention  activities.   This  expertise  at  the 
area  level  is  quite  efficient  in  developing,  implementing  and  monitoring  local 
and  area-wide  initiatives  essential  to  improving  community  oral  health.   Under 
the  direction  of  an  IHS  dentist  trained  In  both  public  health  and 
periodontics,  coordinated  implementation  of  a  national  program  to  address 
periodontal  disease  among  Native  Americans  will  continue  in  FY  1996. 

Human  Resources; 

The  IHS  still  experiences  difficulty  recruiting  and  retaining  adequate  numbers 
of  qr'Jalified  dentists.   High  levels  of  indebtedness  among  dental  graduates  and 
opportunities  for  higher  salaries  in  the  private  sector  often  hamper 
recruitment  efforts.   In  FY  1994  the  IHS  experienced  a  21  percent  turnover 
rate  among  dental  officers. 

Continued  extension  of  the  IHS  loan  repayment  program  to  dentists  has  a 
significant,  beneficial  effect  in  retaining  dentists  who  would  have  otherwise 
left  due  to  outstanding  debt.   These  dentists  agree  to  serve  in  many 
traditionally  hard-to-fill  assignments,  and  other  dentists  seek  similar 
assignments  in  anticipation  of  this  program  being  continued  in  FY  1996. 
Eleven  dentists  participated  in  FY  1994  and  it  is  estimated  that  funding  will 
allow  13  to  participate  in  FY  1995.  At  this  time  applications  are  on  file 
from  47  dentists  in  our  hardest  to  fill  locations. 

Interagency  agreements  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  provide  an  opportunity  for  dental  officers  assigned  to 
those  progreuns  to  receive  general  practice  residency  training  in  IHS  programs 
accredited  by  the  American  Dental  Association.   While  in  training  these 
dentists  provide  dental  care  to  Indian  patients,  thus  expanding  services  to 
IHS  beneficiaries. 

Access  to  IHS  dental  general  practice  residency  training  has  been  modified  to 
permit  training  of  both  junior  and  mid  career  dentists.   In  the  past,  emphasis 
had  been  placed  on  training  individuals  in  mid-career;  however,  by  expanding 
the  training  opportunities  more  highly  trained  providers  will  be  available  to 
IHS  and  tribal  programs. 

A  national  trend  of  reduced  availability  of  trained  dental  assistants  is  also 
being  experienced  within  IHS.   Historically  the  IHS  has  relied  on  class  room 
based  training  programs  associates  with  several  Indian  coomunity  colleges; 
however,  this  approach  has  proved  insufficient  to  provide  a  consistent  flow  of 
trained  personnel.   In  response  to  this  problem  the  IHS  has  chosen  to  develop 
a  criteria-based  learning  program  using  interactive  multimedia  software  and 
activities.   The  IHS  is  collaborating  with  the  Salish-Kootenai  Indian  College 
in  Montana  to  develop  the  computer  assisted  learning  materials  for  the  dental 
assistant  training  progrtun.   The  modules  are  now  in  the  alpha  and  beta  stages 
of  development.   This  approach  to  training  allows  individuals  to  learn  on  the 
job  at  their  own  pace  while  continuing  to  provide  clinical  care. 

Program  Management: 

In  FY  1994,  the  IHS  Dental  Program  conducted  program  reviews  in  the 
Albuquerque,  Portland,  Phoenix,  Billings  and  Oklahoma  areas.   The  Dental 
Program  is  coordinating  its  review  procedures  with  the  overall  Quality 
Management  Initiative  (QMI).   During  FY  1992,  dental  quality  assurance 
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standards  were  revised  and  now  encompass  the  philosophy  of  Continuous  Quality 
Improvement  (C^I).   This  customer-oriented  approach  to  monitoring  the  quality 
of  services  is  a  further  evolution  of  the  dental  quality  assurance  program 
which  began  in  the  early  1970' s. 

A  dental  program  strategic  plan  for  the  1990 's  was  finalized  in  FY  1992  and 
implementation  of  this  plan  is  proc«*ding.   This  plan  supports  the  IHS 
strategic  planning  process  and  is  consistent  with  PHS  and  Departmental  long 
range  planning  objectives.   The  plan  will  serve  as  a  focus  for  IHS  dental 
activities  for  the  rest  of  this  decade  and  facilitate  meeting  the  objectives 
included  in  the  legislation  reauthorieing  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  (P.L.  94-437). 

Management  Information  Systems: 

Refinement  of  the  dental  module  of  the  automated  Resource  and  Patient 
Management  System  continued  in  FY  1994.   Although  limited  to  locations  that 
have  adequate  computer  hardware  and  technical  support,  this  dental  data 
software  holds  great  promise  for  the  future.   Timely  distribution  of  patient 
treatment  information  to  local  facilities  and  the  expedited  collection  of  data 
on  oral  health  status  and  treatment  needs  will  permit  the  IHS  to  better 
analyze  and  respond  to  the  oral  health  needs  of  Native  Americans.  In  1996, 
increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  computer  applications  which  more  fully 
support  the  use  of  current  data  by  field  dentists  for  patient  and  practice 
management  decisions  as  well  as  increasing  capacity  to  monitor  community-based 
services . 

Research: 

In  collaboration  with  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  and  the  Agency  for 
Health  Care  Policy  &  Research,  the  IHS  participated  in  the  Second 
International  Collaborative  Study  of  Oral  Health  Outcomes  (ICSII)  previously 
discussed.   Examination  sites  included  the  Navajo,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Rosebud 
reservations.   Findings  from  the  ICSII  are  currently  being  used  to:  (1) 
identify  useful  indicators  to  be  included  into  the  IHS  integrated  patient 
record  system;  and  (2)  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  clinical  strategies 
and  community-based  preventive  efforts  to  improve  oral  health.   The  report  of 
the  IHS  Dental  Program  participation  in  ICSII  was  recognized  with  the  USPHS 
J.O.  Lane  Research  Award  in  1994. 

In  FY  1992,  worlc  was  begun  on  a  collaborative  effort  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  to  study  new  clinical  treatment  procedures  for  advanced 
periodontal  disease  in  diaOaetic  patients.   During  FY  1995  the  project  was 
continued  at  Sacaton,  Arizona.   Preliminary  results  show  that  significant 
improvements  can  be  achieved  with  minimal  investment  in  clinical  resources. 
This  investigation  is  especially  important  due  to  the  relationship  between 
diabetes  and  periodontal  disease  and  the  high  rates  of  both  these  conditions 
among  Indian  people. 

Another  periodontal  disease  study  was  funded  for  FY  1994  by  the  IHS  Research 
Program  which  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  a  dual  antibiotic  regimen  for 
controlling  destructive  periodontal  disease.   This  investigation  is  a  joint 
project  between  the  IHS  and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Preliminary  results  from  this  study  in  Claremore,  Olclahoma,  are  expected  in 
FY  1996. 
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Dental  Program  Funding  Levela; 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  S  fiscal  years  follow: 

1991  $43,153,000  753 

1992  $46,263,000  858 

1993  $49,239,000  919 

1994  $53,151,000  919 

1995  $57,518,000  919 

Mote:   The  aiaount  for  FY  1991  referenced  above  include  contract  support  costs, 
while  the  amounts  for  FY  1992  through  FY  1995  exclude  contract  support  costs. 

RATIOKMJ  FOR  BOPOET  REOOBST 

TOTAL  RBODEST  —  The  request  of  $60,831,000  and  932  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$3,313,000  and  13  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $57,518,000  and  919 
FTEs.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ■fS2.546.000 

The  request  of  $2,546,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 

Staffing  for  New  Facilities  -  ■♦■S767.000  and  13  FTEs 

The  request  of  $767,000  and  13  FTEs  will  include  funding  for  the  staffing  and 
operating  costs  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  (Anchorage,  AK)  and  FTEs  associated  with  new  facilities 
opening  in  FY  1996. 

Dollars      FTE 

Kotzebue,  AK,  Hospital  $207,000        4 

Shiprock,  NM,  Hospital  $264,000        5 

Alaska  Native  Med.  Ctr,  AK  $296,000        4 

Budget  increases  that  accompany  new  construction  will  be  used  to  staff  and 

supply  the  new  facilities.   It  is  expected  that  this  program  expansion  will 

increase  access  to  care  and  enaible  the  IHS  to  provide  a  higher  quality  of  care 
at  the  new  facilities. 
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Mental  Health  and  Social  Services 


"  1994 


Budget 
Authority 


$35,272,000 
284 


ne   1995 

$36,448,000 
284 


FT   1996 
BPtllWtf 


$38,749,000 
289 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


•*-$2,301,000 
+5 


yy  1995 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  £ 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Costs  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  £  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  £  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
£  Other  Equipment 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


FTEs 


BA 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs    BA 


$36,448,000 


N/A 

— 

$80,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

— 

368,000 

78,000 

342,000 

$1,014,000 

~ 

30,000 

49,000 

~ 

2,000 

13,072,000 
490,000 



692,000 
21,000 

371,000 
934.000 

— 

12,000 
50.000 

N/A 

+S1.675 

N/A 

$38,123,000 

Staffing/Operating  Costs  of 
New  Facilities 

Shiprock,  NM  Hospital 
Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Program  Increases: 

Child  Abuse  Initiative 


N/A 
N/A 

4 

+5 

286,000 
90.000 

N/A 

+$376,000 

N/A 

._ 

+5250,000 

Net  Change 


N/A 


+5    +$2,301,000 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  significant  reduction  over  the  past  years  in  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  for  many  of  the  physical  health  problems  affecting  Indian 
populations  has  not  been  paralleled  in  the  mental  health  and  social 
services  area.   On  the  contrary,  many  believe  that  mental  health  problems 
in  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  (AI/AN)  have  become  more  serious  and 
nximerous  in  recent  years.   The  rates  of  depression,  severe  emotional 
disturbance,  suicide,  and  family  violence  including  child  abuse  are  very 
high  in  many  AI/AN  communities  and  substantially  exceed  the  rates  for  the 
general  population.   For  example,  the  suicide  rate  of  about  2.S  times  the 
national  average  for  males  ages  15-34  is  one  Indicator  of  the  severity  of 
these  problems.   Also,  the  problems  of  alcohol  misuse,  depression  and 
anxiety  frequently  underlie  and  complicate  treatment  for  physical  disorders 
and  traumatic  accidents  and  require  considerable  attention  from  care 
givers . 
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Studies  indicate  that  mental  health  and  social  problems  are  associated 
with  more  than  one-third  of  the  demands  made  on  health  facilities  for 
services.   Services  available  to  Indian  communities  for  serious  mental 
health  and  social  problems  are  very  limited.   Most  services  units  and 
tribal  programs  are  operated  with  one  or  two  providers,  who  provide 
primarily  crisis-related  services  with  little  backup  because  of  the  rural 
and  isolated  nature  of  their  practice.   Professional  turnover  and  burnout 
also  affects  availability  of  these  services.   However,  notwithstanding 
these  limitations  the  incidence  of  mental  health  and  social  problems 
including  child  abuse,  domestic  violence,  and  suicide  would  be  considerably 
higher  without  these  providers. 

Section  209  of  P.L.  102-573,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
Amendments  of  1992,  authorizes  a  comprehensive  mental  health  prevention  and 
treatment  program  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.   The  current  IHS 
mental  health  and  social  service  programs  are  funded  at  levels  which  will 
provide  43  percent  and  21  percent  of  need  respectively,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  $6  million  increase  for  child  and  family  mental  health  services  in 
1990  increased  the  number  of  providers  by  120  and  the  number  of  patient 
contacts  by  66,000.   Many  components  of  mental  health,  child  abuse,  and 
social  service  programs  such  as  day  programs,  transitional  living,  and 
child  abuse  victim  treatment  are  not  available  to  Indian  communities. 


WORKLOAD  DATA 
Client  Contacts 


FY  1994 

216,000 


FY  1995 
ESTIMATE 


216,000 


FY  1996 
ESTIMATE 


218,600 
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Tribal  Health  Programs 

The  IHS  continues  to  work  with  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to  encourage 
maximum  participation  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  health  care  services 
and  will  continue  to  actively  support  self-determination  for  tribal 
organizations.   Participation  of  trib«s  or  tribal  organizations  in  self- 
determination  activities  is  dependent  on  and  determined  by  the  Initiative 
of  individual  tribes.   The  IHS  will  also  continue  to  provide  tribal 
officials  with  technical  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  administrative 
management  responsibilities  required  for  the  tribal  operation  of  these 
federally  supported  programs. 

Federal  Programs 

In  FY  1994,  over  90  percent  of  the  mental  health  appropriation  was  used  to 
provide  direct  services  and  the  same  is  expected  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  5  fiscal  years  follow: 

Year       Funding       FTEs 

$25,462,000  228 

$27,404,000  249 

$28,770,000  284 

$35,272,000  284 

$36,448,000  284 

Note:   The  amounts  for  FY  1991  referenced  above  include  contract  support 
costs,  while  the  amounts  for  FY  1992  through  FY  1995  exclude  contract 
support  costs. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Progress  was  made  in  FY  1994  in  improving  the  quality  of  mental  health  and 
social  services  provided  by  the  IHS.   Initiatives  in  the  past  year  include: 
1)  development  of  a  suicide  prevention  plan;  2)  provision  of  training, 
technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  tribes  and  IHS  field  staff  on 
meeting  special  needs  of  children  and  adolescents,  suicide  and  violence 
prevention,  and  mental  health  and  social  services  data  collection  and 
analysis;  3)  implementation  of  the  integration  of  social  services  and 
mental  health  program  into  a  single  organizational  structure;  4)  review  of 
four  Area  Mental  Health  Programs;  5)  implementation  of  a  Contract  Health 
Services  (CHS)  psychiatric  and  substance  abuse  managed  care  demonstration 
project;  6)  implementation  of  a  2-year  evaluation  of  suicide  prevention 
projects  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC) . 

Progress  in  the  clinical/administrative  arena  in  FY  1994  include  the 
development  and  field  testing  of  a  new  Mental  Health/Social  Services  data 
collection  system.   Fourteen  locations  (IHS  and  tribal)  are  involved  in  the 
system  Beta  test.   The  MH/SS  system  is  a  discipline-specific  module  of  the 
Resources  and  Patient  Management  System  (RPMS)  designed  to  address  the  need 
for  clinical  care  and  administrative  management  information  in  IHS  and 
tribal  programs.   The  new  system  includes  specific  information  on  domestic 
violence,  suicide  and  child  abuse  as  well  as  routine  clinical  care. 

Child  Abuse 

The  IHS  continues  to  worlc  with  tribes  to:   1)  increase  detection  of  and 
comfort  in  reporting  of  suspected  child  abuse  by  school,  day  care  and 
health  care  staff;  2)  establish  guidelines  to  reduce  the  ris)c  of  employing 
persons  who  have  a  history  of  child  abuse  in  former  employment  and  3) 
establish  guidelines  for  working  with  children  to  reduce  the  likelihood  for 
inappropriate  patient  encounters. 
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In  FY  1995,  the  following  Indian  coaauniti«a  with  Congrasaionally  mandated 
child  aexual  abuae  programa  recaivad  recurring  funding  with  increaaea  for 
inflation:   Hopi,  $202,600;  Haahoe,  $152,700;  Bay  Hilla,  $100,800;  Navajo 
$303,400. 

In  FY  1995  the  $494,000  received  fron  the  Congreaa  for  a  child  abuae 
prevention  initiative  waa  uaedi   1)  to  fund  a  prevention  demonatration 
grant  to  a  tribe  ($200,000);  2)  for  aalariea  for  headquartera  child 
protection  coordinating  ataff  ($150,000);  3)  for  distribution  to  tribes 
under  the  aelf -governance  demonatration  project  ($69,000);  4)  to  provide 
training,  conaultation  and  technical  aasiatance  to  Indian  cooaunitiea 
($75,000). 

The  IMS  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  cooipleted  a  plan  outlining  the 
current  status  of  child  abuae  efforta,  future  plana  and  reaources  required 
to  addreas  child  abuse  needa  in  Indian  country  as  requested  by  the 
Congress.   A  National  Child  Protection  and  Family  Preaervation  Conference 
was  held  in  Phoenix,  Arisona,  in  April  1995,  which  waa  jointly  funded  by 
IHS  and  BIA.   The  purpoae  of  the  conference  waa  to  provide  information  to 
and  eeek  tribal  input  on  programs  and  initiatives  for  child  abuae 
prevention  and  treatment.   The  IHS/BIA  National  Child  Protection  Cooomittee 
continues  to  provide  support  and  technical  assistance  to  Area,  and 
tribal/local  child  protection  teams  and  promotes  interagency  cooperation-  in 
developing  services  for  child  abuse  victims  and  child  sexual  abuse  victims 
and  perpetrators. 

In  response  to  the  needs  identified  in  the  FY  1993  survey  of  IHS  service 
units  of  the  capability  for  aasisting  victims  of  child  sexual  abuse: 

1)  consultations  on  operations  were  provided  to  five  IHS  Area  Child 
Protection  Teams  (CPT) . 

2)  a  training  of  trainers  program  was  established  through  a  3-year  contract 
jointly  funded  by  IHS  tmd  the  National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  (NCCAN)  with  the  University  of  0)clahoma.   The  purpose  of  the 
contract  is  to  provide  training  to  IRS  and  tribal  staff  in  the  treatment 
of  child  abuse,  including  child  sexual  abuae. 

3)  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  KH/SS  and  Alcoholism  and  Substance 
Abuae  Programs  provided  equipment  for  several  IHS  sites  for  conducting 
physical  examination  of  victims  of  child  sexual  abuse. 

4)  the  treatment  of  child  abuse/child  sexual  abuse  was  identified  as  a 
Priority  I  service  category  for  use  of  IHS  Contract  Health  Services 
(CHS)  funds. 

5)  the  training  of  IHS  and  tribal  staff  in  development  of  coonunity-based 
outpatient  treatment  programs  for  adolescent  sexual  perpetrators  through 
an  IHS/BIA  jointly  funded  contract  with  the  University  of  Arisona  was 
expanded  to  eight  additional  Indian  and  Alaslca  Native  communities. 

A  pediatrician  and  social  worker  on  staff  provide  consultation,  training 
and  liaison  with  BIA  for  training  of  field  based  child  protection  teams  and 
medical  staff.   Specialised  training  for  assisting  dysfunctional  children 
and  to  increase  community  awareness  of  child  sexual  abuse  is  provided  by 
atarff  in  the  MH/SS  headquarters  and  by  several  Area  offices.   Consultations 
with  Area  IHS  offices  to  develop  plans  and  seek  resources  for  carrying  out 
local  plans  for  addressing  child  sexual  abuse  needs  are  ongoing. 
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TOTAL  REQUEST  —  The  request  of  $38,749,000  and  289  FTEe  ie  an  increase  of 
$2,301,000  and  S  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $36,448,000  and  284 
FTEs. 

The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ■♦•1.675.000 

The  request  of  $1,675,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost 
of  providing  health  services  to  IBS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-qoing  operations. 

Staffing  for  New  Facilities  -  ■»S376.000  and  5  FTEs 

The  request  of  $376,000  and  5  FTEs  will  include  funding  for  the  staffing 
and  operating  cost  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Alaska  and  FTE  associated  with  new 
facilities  opening  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

Dollars        FTE 

Shiprock,  NM,  Hospital  $286,000  4 

Alaska  Native  Med.  Ctr. ,  AK  $90,000  1 

Child  Abuse  -  ■»S250.000 

Indicators  which  justify  the  increase  in  child  abuse  funds  include  (1)  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  referrals  using  CHS  funds  for  examinations;  (2) 
increased  availability  of  medical  providers  as  expert  witnesses  in  court 
cases;  (3)  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  prosecution  due  to 
improvement  in  the  documentation  by  medical  providers  in  the  records  of 
child  abuse  victims;  (4)  increase  in  the  provision  of  child  abuse  services 
through  tribal  grant  programs  in  communities  not  previously  served. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  child  abuse  victim  services  to  4  or  5 
tribes  which  currently  are  without  services.   Funds  will  be  provided 
directly  to  tribes  which  will  manage  their  own  programs. 
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Alcohol  and  Subetance  Abuse 


Budget 
Authority 


n  19?4 

$87,617,000 
1S8 


ry  1995 

$91,352,000 
158 


FTf   1996 


$96,046,000 
157 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

■•■$4,694,000 

-1 


ry   1995 


FTEs 


-BA- 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 


1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trv.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Coom.,  Sl   Utilities 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
.0.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 

&  Other  Equipment 
Increased  Cost  of  Grants 


11 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 


M/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

$1,196,000 
25,000 

204,000 


70,665,000 
356,000 

528,000 
9-605.000 

W/A 

N/A 


Change  from  Base 
£XE£        ih — 


$91,352,000 


$34,000 

158,000 

33,000 

146,000 

36,000 
1,000 

6,000 


3,745,000 
10,000 


16,000 
509.000 


S4. 694. OOP 
$96,046,000 


Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Stream  Lining 


W/A 


Net  Change 


M/A 


•»^$4,694,000 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATIONS 

Alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  continue  to  be  a  leading  contributor  to  health 
problems  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  (AI/AN) .   Although 
alcoholism  age-adjusted  death  rates  have  dramatically  decreased  from 
59.0/100,000  in  1980  to  37.6/100,000  In  1990,  the  ratio  of  alcoholism 
mortality  rates  of  American  Indian  to  U.S.  White  for  1990  is  6.2  and  for  U.S. 
all  races  5.3.   It  is  widely  held  that  95  percent  of  AI/ANs  are  affected 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  abuse  of  alcohol.   This  is  supported  by  data 
obtained  from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  which  show  that  four 
of  the  top  ten  causes  of  death  among  Indian  people  may  be  directly  related  to 
alcohol  abuse.   Information  from  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Information  (NCADI)  suggests  that  American  Indians  have  the  highest 
reported  frequency  of  problems  associated  with  drinking  when  compared  with 
other  special  groups.   For  example,  IHS  residental  treatment  centers  are 
reported  incidences  of  child  sexual  abuse  for  females  that  range  from  70-90 
percent  and  males  up  to  SO  percent.   In  addition  to  social  devastation, 
alcoholism  causes  or  contributes  to  accidents  and  associated  medical  problems. 

Presently,  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  funds  approximately  400  AI/AN 
alcoholism/substance  abuse  programs  that  provide  a  multitude  of  treatment  and 
prevention  services  to  rural  and  urban  conxnunities.   It  is  estimated  that  95 
percent  of  the  1,800  employees  are  tribal  staff.   Public  Law  (P.L)  99-570 
(Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986)  provided  for  the  expansion  of  the  alcohol  and 
substance  cibuse  program,  which  primarily  focused  on  rehabilitation  of  an  aging 
adults  population  with  a  chronic  end  stage  disease,  and  authorized  the 
development  of  treatment  programs  and  services  for  Indian  youth,  community 
education,  and  training  specifically  on  substance  abuse  for  Indian  leaders, 
community  members,  and  IHS  staff.   Resources  from  the  IHS  alcoholism  program 
authorized  under  P.L.  94-437  (Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act)  supplement 
the  adolescent  alcoholism  and  substance  abuse  program,  which  provideE  for  a 
broader  range  of  comprehensive  services.   P.L.  100-690  (Omnibus  Drug  Bill 
Amendments)  provided  additional  resources  to  further  expand  aftercare 
services,  community  education  and  training,  and  added  treatment  services  for 
the  family  members  of  youth  in  Regional  Treatment  Centers  (RTC)  through 
contract  health  services.   In  addition  this  allowed  for  the  identification  and 
provision  of  services  linked  to  the  chronically  mentally  ill  who  have  dul- 
diagnostic  histories  that  require  active  case-management  and  coordination  of 
ongoing  treatment  within  the  community.   Further,  this  Act  established  an 
urban  component  to  basic  health  services. 

The  IHS  is  committed  to  cooperating  with  all  Federal  agencies  to  reduce 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  and  is  proactive  in  its  approach  to  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  Indian  Alcoholism  Initiative  instituted  in  1986.   With 
interagency  coordination  and  cooperation,  the  IHS  expects  to  reduce  the 
present  age-adjusted  mortality  rate  of  37.6  per  100,000  population  by  more 
than  45  percent  in  reaching  Healthy  People  2000  objectives  by  the  Year  2000. 
The  IHS  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse  three  year  2000  Health  Objectives  are: 
1) reduce  cirrhosis  deaths  to  no  more  than  13  per  100,000  persons  (age 
adjusted);  2)  reduce  male  deaths  caused  by  alcohol-related  motor  vehicle 
crashes  to  no  more  than  44.8  per  100,000  persons  (age-adjusted);  3)  reduce  the 
incidence  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  to  no  more  than  2  per  100,000  live  births; 
4)  reduce  drug-related  deaths  among  AI/AN  to  no  more  than  3.2  per  100,000 
(age-adjuste) . 

Prevention  and  Treatment  Program 

The  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse  Program  continues  to  primarily  contract 
with  tribal  entities/consortia,  including  tribes  that  have  compacted  under 
Self-Governance,  and  Indian-managed  urban  boards  of  directors  since  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  P.L.  94-437.   The  IHS  role 
will  continue  to  include  program  development  focusing  on  the  preservation  and 
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regeneration  of  families.   The  credent la ling,  training,  and  hiring  of 
approximately  1200  counselors  has  been  a  recent  major  initiative  to  address 
counselor  competency;  the  complexity  surrounding  the  presentation  of  multiple 
problems;  and  a  broad  multi-discipline  approach  to  the  treatment  and 
identification  of  inter-related  mental  health,  social,  and  substance  abuse 
related  disorders.   The  IBS'  role  will  continue  to  include  program  development 
and  support  monitoring,  oversight  of  program  management,  and  quality  assurance 
activities. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Drug  Act  and  subsequent  mandate,  a  youth 
sezrvices  system  was  author ired  for  conmunity-based  services  and  regional ired 
residential  treatment  centers.   Centers  in  the  Albuquerque,  Hashville, 
Phoenix,  and  Tucson  Areas  are  federally  operated,  and  five  Areas  (Portland, 
Phoenix/Tucson,  Alaska,  Navajo,  and  Oklahoma)  contract  with  tribes  for  these 
services.   The  remaining  ZHS  Areas  are  contracting  for  services  from  existing 
private  and  public  sector  programs  and  using  community-based  group  homes.   The 
Aberdeen  center  is  expected  in  FY  1996,  and  the  California  Area  has  contracted 
with  Kingsview  group  home  for  adolescent  treatment  services.   Since  FY  1993 
funds  for  FAS  has  developed  a  network  of  465  community  based  trainers.   The 
regional  treatment  centers  continue  to  mature  and  report  in  excess  of  70 
percent  of  youth  have  family  members  participating  in  treatment.   Local 
resource  development  needs  t  continue  to  enhance  programs  for  young  people 
returning  home  from  RTCs.   A  national  evaluation  of  these  center  is  being 
conducted  in  FY  1995-1996. 

As  part  of  the  coordination  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  a  social 
detoxification  function  is  being  developed  in  new  detention  centers.   Funds 
are  currently  supporting  efforts  at  five  centers  located  at  Ft.  Peck,  Montana; 
Pine  Ridge  and  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota;  and  Tuba  City  and  Chinle,  Arizona. 
Coordination  with  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program  continues  to  enhance 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome/effects  prevention  and  surveillance  efforts. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  5  fiscal  years  follow: 

Year  Funding         FTEs 


1991 

$64,747,000 

150 

1992 

S75,245,000 

150 

1993 

$81,305,000 

150 

1994 

$87,617,000 

158 

1995 

$91,352,000 

158 

Note:   The  amounts  for  FY  1991  referenced  above  include  contract  support 
costs,  while  the  amounts  for  FY  1992  through  FY  1995  exclude  contract  support 
costs. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Accomplishments  of  the  IHS  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse  Program  include: 

•  Working  with  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  to  expand  community 
mobilisation  activities  among  Aberdeen  and  Albuquerque  tribes. 

•  An  amendment  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  BIA  guiding 
interagency  coordination  at  the  Headquarters,  Area,  and  local  levels  was 
signed  in  August  1994.   The  IHS  is  closely  coordinating  activities  with 
the  BIA,  including  planned  meetings  to  review  and  implement  items  in  the 
agreement.   IHS  service  unit  directors  and  BIA  superintendents  have  met  to 
determine  priorities  for  joint  activities  on  the  local  level. 

•  Increased  management  control  efforts  in  the  12  Areas  and  completion  of 
corrective  action  plans. 
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•  Coordination  with  the  Centers  for  Dieease  Control  and  Prevention  to  hire 
an  injury  management  control  officer. 

•  Continued  primary  care  provider  (professional)  training  workshops.   The 
curriculum  is  listed  with  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Information.   This  3-day  didactic  and  experiential  training  session  was 
updated  in  FY  1994  to  include  co-dependency,  tobacco,  prescription  drug 
abuse,  impaired  professionals,  and  family  issues.   A  special  module  was 
developed  for  public  health  nurses.   Activities  include  the  development  of 
a  lending  library  (video  and  slide  materials(  designed  to  improve  provider 
inservice  capability  and  coomunity  presentations.   Training  for  nurses  has 
been  conducted  at  the  Black  Hills  Training  Center;  training  for  physicians 
was  conducted  in  Portland,  Oregon;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Winnebago,  Nebraska; 
and  Ada,  Oklahoma.   More  than  100  primary  care  practitioners  have  been 
trained  this  year. 

•  The  Chemical  Dependency  Management  Information  System  (CDMIS)  is  expected 
to  be  90  percent  operational  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.   A  manual  has  been 
produced  and  training  of  practitioners  conducted  in  the  Nashville, 
Phoenix,  Portland,  Billings,  and  Bemidji,  Areas. 

•  In  FY  1994,  $1,000,000  was  distributed  to  continue  support  of  the  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  staff  at  area  offices  in  collaboration  with  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Program. 

•  In  FY  1994,  nearly  $2,100,000  was  distributed  to  continue  support  of  the 
specific  needs  of  women  and  their  children.   Each  Area  was  required  to 
establish  its  own  plan  for  use  of  the  funds. 

•  A  new  adult  coed  residential  treatment  unit  was  operational  in  FY  1994  for 
the  Portland  Area  by  the  Sgueucin  Island  Tribe.   These  funds  were 
annualized  with  the  remainder  of  $240,0000  provided  to  the  base. 

•  In  FY  1994,  counselor  certification  rates  more  than  doubled  since  1990  to 
reach  63  percent.   In  FY  1994,  $1,000,000  was  distributed  to  support  this 
effort.   Each  Area  has  established  its  own  spending  plan  for  the 
additional  funds.   Some  Areas  purchase  training  episodes  from  community 
colleges  and  others  provide  support  for  Area-based  boards. 

•  The  IHS  began  a  collaborative  effort  with  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  to  evaluate  treatment  for  women. 

•  The  IHS  began  an  evaluation  of  the  adolescent  regional  treatment  centers. 

Interagency  Activities 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Secretary's  Initiative  on  Indian  Alcoholism 
(1986),  the  IHS  has  given  attention  to  stimulating  additional  resources  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  to  address  alcoholism, 
alcohol  abuse,  and  drug  abuse.   Each  agency  is  committed  to  support  the  Indian 
Alcoholism  Initiative  through  memoranda  of  agreement.   The  IHS  will  continue 
to  foster  such  cooperative  agreements.   Currently,  the  IHS  is  involved  in 
planning  efforts  for  the  HHS  initiative  to  expand  coordination  efforts  with 
Federal  agencies. 

Future  Directions 

The  IHS  has  actively  cooperated  with  the  HHS  in  Demand  Reduction  activities, 
policy  development,  development  of  research  agendas,  and  development  of  data 
monitoring  (NIDA:   NDATUS).   The  IHS  is  committed  to  the  national  agenda  to 
reduce  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  using  strategies  that  include: 
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research;  the  development  of  a  cooprehenslve  continuum  of  care 
encompassing  prevention,  education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 

supporting  Headstart  initiatives 

conference  support  regarding  pregnant  and  post-partum  trainen 

reduction  in  cirrhosis  deaths 

injury  control  projects,  e.g..  None  for  the  Road  Campaigns  for  the  Healthy 
People  2000  objectives 

continued  efforts  in  counselor  certification 

continued  implementation  of  CDMIS,  which  is  expected  to  be  90  percent 
operational  by  the  end  of  FY  199S 

addressing  mandates  of  the  1992  amendments  to  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act 

enhancement  of  inter  and  intra  agency  coordination 

expansion  of  consultation  effort  with  tribes  to  develop/update  tribal 
action  plans  and  include  their  input  in  national  program  development  and 
redirection  to  address  the  Year  2000  health  objectives 

expansion  of  primary  prevention  efforts  via  collaboration  with  the  Center 
for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  on  community  mobilization  provider  training 

Headstart  substance  abuse  initiative  to  be  piloted  in  eight  communities 

expansion  of  focus  on  child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  including 
sexual  abuse 

updating  standards  to  reflect  CARE,  JCAHO,  and  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment 

WATTOMttT.R  PQR  BUDOET  REODEST 

TOTAL  REOUEST  —  The  request  of  $96,046,000  and  157  FTE  is  an  increase  of 
$4,694,000  and  an  decrease  of  1  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of 
$91,352,000  and  158  FTE.   The  increases  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  include 
the  following: 

Mandatory  -  Built-in  Increases  -  S4. 694.000 

The  request  of  $4,694,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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contract  Care 

Increase 
rx   1996  or 

FY  1994        FY  1995        Estimate       Decrease 

Direct 

Appropriation    $349,848,000     $362,564,000   $384,704,000     ^-$22, 140, 000 

FTEs  15  15  15  

"  1995 Change  from  Base 

zzBfi  BA         ass.  ia 

FY  1995  Appropriation  $362,564,000 

Increases  Built-in 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 

Pay  Raise  —         N/A       --  $4,000 

2.  Janusiry  1995  Pay  Raise  at 
2.4%  (9  months) 

3 .  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Patient 
Travel  — 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm.,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
Equipment 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Land  and 
Structure 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants      zz. 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Program  Increases; 

Contract  Care  Services  ^Z. 

Net  Change  ~ 

PORPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  is  not  able  to  provide  all  of  the  health 
services  that  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Native  people  need  in  its  own  or  in 
tribally  operated  health  care  facilities.   Although  the  IHS  has  three  major 
medical  centers,  most  of  the  IHS  and  tribal-operated  facilities  are  small 
community  hospitals  or  health  centers  that  are  unable  to  provide  a  full  range 
of  health  services.   In  addition,  many  small  tribal  populations  do  not  have 
access  to  IHS  or  tribal -operated  facilities  (e.g.,  tribes  in  California). 
Therefore,  the  IHS  purchases  both  basic  and  specialty  health  care  services 
from  rural  and  urban  health  care  providers  in  the  private  sector. 


N/A 
H/A 
N/A 



17,000 

4,000 

16,000 

$15,619,000 

~ 

469,000 

71,000 

— 

2,000 

336,867,000 
8,463,000 
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650,000 
449,000 

78,000 

~ 

4,000 

71,000 
429,000 

~ 

2,000 
23,000 

N/A 

~ 

+$19 

640,000 

N/A 

~ 

$382 

204,000 

H/A 

— 

+  S2 
+  $22 

500.000 

N/A 

140,000 
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The  CHS  program  is  administered  through  12  IHS  Area  Offices.   Exeunplee  of 
health  services  that  the  IHS  purchases  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
people  are:   hospital  care,  including  physician  services;  outpatient  care, 
including  physician,  laboratory,  dental,  radiology,  and  pharmacy  services;  and 
patient  transportation  services,  including  ground  and  air  ambulance.   The  CHS 
program  also  supports  the  provision  of  care  in  IHS  and  tribally  operated 
facilities,  such  as  specialty  clinics  (e.g.,  orthopaedics,  neurology)  and 
referrals  to  specialists  for  diagnostic  services. 

The  graph  below  illustrates  the  volume  of  services  that  are  provided  through 
the  CHS  program  each  year. 

Because  the  CHS  program  is  limited  to  Congressional  appropriations  and  the 
demand  for  services  outpaces  funding,  the  IBS  must  ration  health  care.   This 
is  done  through  use  of  a  list  of  medical  priorities  to  ensure  that  funds  are 
available  for  emergent  and  urgent  care  throughout  the  year.   In  FY  1993  the 
IHS  had  to  deny  payment  for  approximately  12,000  services  that  were  not  within 
medical  priorities.   The  IHS  annually  defers  approximately  70,000  services  (46 
percent  are  dental  services)  each  year.   The  majority  of  the  deferred  services 
are  preventive  services  (e.g.,  routine  mammograms,  dental  hygiene  services, 
etc. ) . 

The  IHS  is  the  "payor  of  last  resort"  for  health  services  provided  in  the 
private  sector.   This  means  that  all  patients  are  required  to  use  other  health 
care  resources  (e.g.  Medicare,  Medicaid),  if  they  are  eligible,  before  the  IHS 
will  pay  for  their  care  in  the  private  sector.   To  increase  its  purchasing 
power,  the  IHS  pursues  other  cost  saving  projects  such  as  managed  care  and 
health  maintenance  activities,  and  places  a  high  priority  on  developing 
contracts  and  rate  agreements  with  private  sector  providers.  In  FY  1993  these 
cost  savings  meaeuree  resulted  in  a  20  to  25  percent  savings    for  the  care 
purchased  by  the  IHS. 

Payment  for  services  in  the  private  sector  is  made  by  the  IHS  fiscal 
intermediary  (FI),  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  New  Mexico,  in  compliance  with 
negotiated  provider  rates.   The  FI  maintains  a  centralized  medical  and  dental 
claims  reimbursement  system.   In  addition  to  making  payments  to  providers,  the 
FI  collects,  compiles,  and  organizes  workload  and  financial  data  and  provides 
statistical  and  financial  reports  to  the  IHS  in  the  administration  of  its  CHS 
program.   The  IHS  continues  to  look  upon  this  procurement  as  a  means  to  obtain 
an  efficient  and  effective  management  tool  for  its  CHS  program. 

A  Congressionally  authorized  Catastrophic  Health  Emergency  Fund  (CHEF)  of  $12 
million  provides  a  complementary  resource  that  protects  limited  local  CHS 
operating  budgets  from  overwhelming  expenditures  for  certain  high  cost  cases. 
In  FY  1994,  of  the  1,024  high  cost  cases  which  were  over  the  threshold  level 
of  $16,000,  760  were  funded  with  CHEF  funds. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BUDGET  REOOEST 

TOTAL  REQUEST  —  The  request  of  $384,704,000  and  15  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$22,140,000  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $362,564,000.   These  additional 
funds  will  be  used  to  procure  general  and  specialty  health  services  from  the 
private  sector.   Efforts  will  be  made  to  conserve  CHS  funds  through  the 
identification  of  alternate  resources  and  contractual  arrangements. 
Approximately  66  percent  of  IHS  billed  charges  are  under  a  contractual 
arrangement.   Non-Medicaid  alternate  resources  identification  saves  IHS  about 
25  percent  of  billed  charges  each  year.   The  IHS  will  work  to  improve  access 
to  care  for  areas  dependent  on  CHS.   Now  that  baseline  performance  indicators 
are  established,  these  same  indicators  will  be  used  to  monitor  program 
progress  from  FY  1994  to  FY  1995. 

The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 
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Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increasea  -  ♦S19.640.000 

The  request  of  $19,640,000  will  fund  the  increased  cost  of  providing  health 
services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost  increases  associated 
with  on-going  operations. 

Contract  Health  Care  Initiative  -  t-S2.500.000 

The  increase  of  $2,500,000  will  fund  approximately  925  inpatient  services  and 
3,200  outpatient  services.   This  represents  approximately  5  percent  of  the 
70,000  deferred  services  reported. 

In  addition,  these  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  aiedical  services  to  tribes  which 
have  newly  been  recognized  by  the  federal  government.  These  tribes  tend  to  be 
small  and  coopletely  dependent  on  Contract  Health  Services  for  their  medical 
care. 
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HIV/AIDS 


Total  Program 
L-evel 

(FTEe) 


FY  1994 

$3,556,000 
(IS) 


FY  1995 

$3,637,000 
(15) 


FY  1996 
EBtimate 


$3,936,000 
(15) 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


FTEs 


n   1995 
BA 


Change  from  Base 


Increases; 

Science  research 

Rielc  Aesessment  &  Prevention 

Surveillance 

1.  HIV  Surveys 

Information  &  Education/Prevention 
Services 

1.  High  Rislc  or  Infected  Persons 

a.  Health  Education/Risk 
Reduction 

b.  Counseling,  Testing,  and 
Partner  Notification 

Subtotal,  High  Rislc 

2.  Special  Minority  Initiative 

3.  School  &  College  Aged  Youth 
a.  Program  Development  & 

Training 

4.  General  Public  &  Special 
Programs 

a.  Regional,  State,  &  Local 

5.  Health  Care  Workers  & 
Providers 

a.  Other  types  of  training 

Subtotal,  Risk  Assessment 
&  Prevention 

Clinical  Health  Services  &  Research 
&  Delivery  Services 

1.  Community  Health  Care  Services 

Subtotal,  Increases 

Program  Decrease 

Net  Change 


$931,000 


551,000 

21B.000 
769,000 

722,000 

218,000 

779,000 

218.000 
2,706,000 


$3,637,00 
N/A 
N/A 


FTEs 


BA 


93,000 


31,000 

20.000 
51,000 

39,000 

20,000 

76,000 

20.000 
206,000 


299,000 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Science  Research 

Riak  Assesaioent  6  Prevention 
Surveillance 

1.  HIV  Surveys 

Population-Based  Res:  National 
History,  Trans.  Risk  Factors 

Information  & 
Education/Preventive  Services 


FY  1994 
Appropriation 


$912 


FY  1995 
Appropriation 


$912 


FY  1996 
Request 


$912 


1. 

High  Risk  or  Infected 

Persons 

a.  Health  Education/Risk 

Reduction 

536 

861 

861 

b.  Counseling,  Testing  & 

Partnet  Notification 

213 

213 

213 

Subtotal,  High  Risk 

or  Infected  Persons 

751 

1,064 

1,064 

2. 

Special  Minority  Initiatives 

705 

705 

705 

3. 

School  and  College  Aged 

Youth 

a.  Program  Developtnent  & 
Training 

4.  General  Public  &  Special 
Programs 

a.  Regional,  State,  &  Local 

5.  Health  Care  Workers  & 
Providers 

a.  Other  Types  of  Training 

Subtotal,  Info.  £  Educ./ 
Preventive  Services 

Total,  Risk  Assess.  &  Prev. 

Clinical  Health  Services 
Research  G  Delivery 
A.  Services 

1.  Community  Health  Care 
Services 

TOTAL 


2.321 
3,233 


$3,556 


213 


213 

2,321 
3,233 


$3,637 


213 


213 

2.321 
3,233 


$3,936 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  mission  for  addressing  Acquired  Immune 

Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  and  the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  (HIV)  epidemic 

is  to  prevent  further  spread  of  infection;  to  provide  effective  therapies  for 

those  already  infected;  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  Nation's  public  and 
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private  organizations  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  to  deliver 
effective  prevention,  treataient,  and  related  health  care  programs  to  all 
citizens. 

To  achieve  the  PHS  HIV/AIDS  mission,  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IBS)  has 
Implemented  programs  which  include:  cowponents  of  risk  assessment,  education 
and  prevention  to  health  care  workers  and  Indian  conminitles,  and  treatment  of 
HIV  Infected  persons. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Surveillance 

As  of  September  1994,  the  IHS  has  treated  443  HIV  seropositive  Native 
Americans.  The  surveys  of  prenatal,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STD),  and 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  programs  have  proved  the  presence  of  the 
virus  in  remote  Indian  coosnunities.  The  CDC  blinded  seroprevalence  survey  in 
prenatal  clinics  revealed  rates  of  4/10,000. 

Each  Area  Office  has  designated  HIV/AIDS  Coordinators  who  network  with  their 
respective  state  epidemiologist  regarding  BIV/AIDS  in  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  (AI/AN) .  All  programs  must  meet  State  reporting  requirements. 
Information  is  shared  with  the  states  and  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

IHS  has  a  permanent  National  AIDS  Coordinator,  a  Native  American  physician, 
who  is  at  the  Headquarters  West  Technical  Support  Center  in  Albuquerque.   Each 
Area  Office  has  appointed  permanent  full-time  Area  AIDS/HIV  Coordinators  to 
enhance  surveillance,  prevention  and  treatment  efforts. 

HiQh  Risk  or  Infected  Persons 

More  than  2,000  health  care  workers  in  IHS  and  tribal  programs  are  trained  as 
HIV  counselors.   This  Includes  substance  abuse  counselors  and  mental  health 
program  staff. 

Risk  assessment  behavior  screening  is  continuing  among  women  seen  in  prenatal 
and  other  clinics.   Similar  screening  is  being  done  on  STD  and  tuberculosis 
patients. 

With  the  increased  public  awareness  of  the  AIDS/HIV  virus,  more  individuals 
are  seeking  counseling  and  requesting  HIV  testing.   IHS  is  providing  5,000 
voluntary  confidential  tests  annually. 

Health  Education  and  Prevention  Services 

The  IHS  Health  Education  Program  is  focusing  prevention  activities  on  special 
groups,  such  as  women,  tribal  leaders,  school  age  youth,  community  leaders  at 
specific  coomunity  events  such  as  feasts,  powwows,  schools,  health  fairs,  and 
rodeos . 

Special  Initiatives  -  Orban  Prevention  Program 

The  Urban  Indian  Health  programs  received  a  special  appropriation  of  $646,000 
in  FY  1993  for  AIDS  education  and  prevention  services.   Urban  Indian  programs 
are  now  encouraging  testing  for  high  risk  individuals.   Some  continue  to 
participate  in  the  IHS  surveillance. 

The  programs  have  developed  culturally  appropriate  AIDS/HIV  prevention 
materials,  and  have  identified  available  resources  for  care.   Initially,  the 
34  urban  Indian  programs  limited  their  activities  to  public  aweureness 
campaigns,  but  are  now  involved  in  part-time  AIDS/HIV  outreach.  Intervention, 
and  referral  activities  for  high  risk  persons. 
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School  and  Colleoe  Aoe  Youth 

Limited  data  suggest  that  Indian  youth  continue  to  engage  in  unprotected  sex 
at  an  early  age.   Surrogate  data  such  as  teen  pregnancy  and  STD  rates  support 
this  position.   IHS  provides  AIDS  Prevention/Risk  Reduction  services  to  all 
reservation  based  schools,  school  boards,  and  educators,  as  well  as  Teen 
Clinics,  Youth  Substance  Abuse  Treatoient  Centers,  and  other  youth 
organizations.   Regular  training  sessions  are  offered  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affaire  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  school  board  members.   IBS 
personnel  are  participating  in  school  health  programs  and  curriculum 
development. 

Local  Programs  -  Community  Awareness 

IHS  has  provided  AIDS  Prevention/Risk  Reduction  services  to  all  Indian 
communities.   Nearly  all  of  the  IHS  service  population  has  heard  or  seen  an 
AIDS  education  message.   The  program  has  infortoed  the  Indian  coanunities  about 
the  disease,  but  has  had  little  observable  effect  on  the  sexual  behavior  or 
the  perceived  risk  by  the  individual  community  member.   Communities  have 
established  local  task  forces  to  encourage  greater  community  involvement  and 
to  assist  lifestyle  changes. 

Health  Care  Workers 

The  IHS  AIDS  Activities  Offices  have  distributed  copies  of  the  Behavior 
Modification  Plan  and  Case  Management  Plan,  a  collection  of  current  preventive 
and  treatment  AIDS  information  for  IHS  providers. 

The  local  service  units  maintain  continuing  medical  education  programs  on 
AIDS/HIV  prevention  for  all  health  care  workers. 

PATTftMarg  FOR  BODQET  REQOEST 

The  FY  1996  IHS  AIDS  request  for  $3,936,000  is  an  increase  of  $299,000  over 
the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $3,637,000. 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  -t-S299.000 

The  request  of  $299,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Private  Third  Party  Collection* 


Increase 
FY  1996  or 

n   1?94      Tt   1???       E.tiaate         Deereaae 

Private 

Collections        $22,700,000   $33,556,000    $33,784,000      ■•-$228,000 

FTE8  195  189  195 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Amendmente  of  1988  (P.L.  100-713)  provides  the  IHS 
authority  to  bill  and  collect  fees  frocn  private  insurers  for  services  provided 
to  eligible  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  patients  treated  in  IHS 

facilities. 

Acco«pli»haent» 

The  IHS  implemented  an  automated  billing  system  based  on  reasonable  charges 
for  services  that  are  provided  in  IHS  facilities.   These  charges  are  based  on 
the  Common  Procedure  Terminology  (CPT)  codes.  Conversion  Factors,  Relative 
Values  for  Medical  Care  and  a  Usual  and  Customary  Rates  (OCR) .   Implementation 
of  this  system  is  updated  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 

Since  FY  1992,  the  Business  Office  is  responsible  for  the  patient  registration 
system,  all  third  party  billing  activities,  and  any  other  revenue  producing 
activities.   Business  offices  at  each  facility  allow  the  IHS  to  more 
effectively  manage  its  revenue  producing  activities  and  to  improve  the  patient 
registration  system. 

FT  1996  Budget  Proposal 

The  IHS  projects  an  increase  in  collections  in  FY  1996  to  $33,784,000  from  the 
FY  1995  estimate  of  $33,556,000.   The  Private  Insurance  Fee  Schedule  will  be 
the  most  comprehensive  in  its  design  in  FY  1995,  while  increased  collection 
activities  and  software  changes  will  enhance  our  abilities  to  maximize 
collections  from  Private  Third  Party  Payers. 

The  IHS  will  increase  efforts  to  identify  those  eligible  for  private 
insurance.   Collections  and  reimbursements  will  be  returned  to  the  originating 
facilities.   Private  Insurance  funds  will  be  used  to  support  further 
development  of  the  Business  Offices  and  to  provide  services  in  support  of  the 
Hospitals  and  Clinics  operations. 

The  following  action  items  will  be  the  primary  focus  to  increase  collections: 

o     automation  of  the  Business  Offices 

o     appeals  of  denial  of  payment  by  insurers 

o     pursuit  of  collection  of  claims  from  non-beneficiaries 

o     pursuit  of  collection  of  claims  from  private  insurers  where  insurance 

contract  clauses  deny  coverage  for  services  rendered  in  a  Federal 

facility  at  no  cost  to  the  beneficiary, 
o     consideration  of  legislative  initiatives  that  will  enhance  our 

capability  to  submit  claims 
o     electronic  processing  of  claims 
o     contracting  of  some  of  the  Business  Office  billing  functions  with  a 

third  party  through  electronic  media  claims  transmission 
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o     enhancement  of  billing  software  to  accoamodate  increased  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  billing  for  all  services  provided  in  the  facility 

An  accounts  receivable  software  paclcage  is  currently  being  developed  to 
improve  tracking  and  to  increase  collections  through  improved  claims,  billing, 
and  collections  managetoent.   This  paclcage  will  be  completed  during  FY  1995  and 
tested  for  distribution  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

History  of  Collections  bv  Area 


rt   1992 


Claims  Subititted 


Collected 


Aberdeen 

Alaska 

Albuquerque 

Bemidji 

Billings 

Nashville 

Navajo 

Oklahoma 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Tucson 


774,326 
2,452,820 
1,407,760 

977,754 
2,062,468 

576,327 

10,456,994 

7,468,662 

3,713,015 

1,130,010 

326.732 


246,303 

1,610,446 

539,016 

241,208 

1,001,786 

281,106 

3,168,339 

3,375,512 

1,231,895 

512,609 

141.882 


Total 


$31,346,870 


$12,350,104 


FTf  1993 

Aberdeen 
Alaska 

Albuquercpie 

Bemidji 

Billings 

Nashville 

Navajo 

Oklahoma 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Tucson 


Claims  Submitted 

$2,807,680 
4,431,304 
1,347,244 
1,147,522 
3,333,353 
595,800 

12,286,110 

9,535,915 

3,110,486 

2,012,291 

622.284 


Collected 

$995,097 

2,501,231 

719,743 

438,864 

1,402,470 

174,784 

5,098,436 

4,391,543 

1,469,417 

760,315 

231.788 


Total 

FY  1994 

Aberdeen 

Alaska 

Albuquerque 

Bemidji 

Billings 

Nashville 

Navajo 

Oklahoma 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Tucson 

Total 


$41,229,989 

Claims  Submitted 

$4,300,590 

7,580,786 

2,450,558 

1,235,773 

3,403,524 

632,091 

13,203,188 

10,991,198 

4,380,913 

2,418,089 

829.096 


$51,425,806 


$18,183,688 

Collected 

$1,736,210 
3,787,654 
1,257,675 

484,156 
1,521,881 

266,840 
5,289,468 
4,389,278 
2,342,195 

785,425 
216x244 

$22,197,726 
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nr  i??4 

nr  i??5  B5T 

n  1??§  EST 

£bA03£ 

Medicare 
Medicaid 

$51,233,000 
102,968,000 

$54,250,000 
120,750,000 

$54,760,000 
121,776,000 

♦$510,000 
♦$1,026,000 

Total 

$154,201,000 

$175,000,000 

$176,536,000 

♦$1,536,000 

FTEs 

1,914 

1,854 

1,914 

♦60 

PVRP9SP  m>  MBTHOT  <??  OTBRATI9H 

Title  IV  of  P.L.  94-437,  Access  to  Health  Services,  Indian  Bealth  Care  Improvement 
Act,  states  that  the  IHS  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  for  services 
rendered  to  eligible  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  who  are  entitled  to  care 
under  Title  18  and  Title  19  (Medicare  and  Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Act  further  specifies  that  the  funds  shall  be  used  'exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  improvements  in  the  facilities  of  such  service  which  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  applicable  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  Act."   During  FY  1995,  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  $175  million  may  be  used 
fram  Medicare/Medicaid  (M/M)  collections  for  maintaining  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organirations  (JCAHO)  accreditation  and  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  certification. 

All  IHS  hospitals  are  surveyed  by  the  JCAHO  or  HCFA,  and  the  results  of  these 
surveys  are  used  to  formulate  a  plan  of  correction  of  any  deficiencies.   This  plan 
addresses  each  deficiency  in  terms  of  personnel  costs,  equipment  needs,  supply 
requirements,  additional  space  or  maintenance  and  repair  project  needs  to  correct 
the  cited  deficiencies.   The  facilities  are  also  reviewed  for  compliance  with  any 
new  standairds  which  are  developed,  and  any  additional  or  new  needs  to  meet  these 
new  standards  are  incorporated  into  the  annual  plan  of  correction. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  JCAHO  have  shown  that  all  facilities  have  some 
deficiencies.   Correction  of  these  deficiencies  is  mandatory  if  the  facilities  are 
to  maintain  accreditation  and/or  Medicare  certification  status.   The  M/M  funds 
have  been  useo  primarily  for  personnel  services,  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
facility  maintenance  and  improvement. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  attainment  of  JCAHO  standards  is  one  of  the  best  measures  to  assure  that 
quality  health  care  services  are  delivered  to  the  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.   Great  advances  have  been  made  by  the  IHS  over  the  past  17  years  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  use  of  M/M  collections;  the  quality  of  health  care  has 
steadily  improved  as  IHS  has  consistently  met  JCAHO  accreditation  and  HCFA 
certification  requirements.   All  IHS  hospitals  (41)  and  tribal  operated  hospitals 
(8)  are  accredited  by  the  JCAHO,  and  they  are  certified  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
providers.   In  addition,  all  57  of  the  IHS  free  standing  health  centers  eligible 
for  accreditation  surveys  are  accredited.  During  the  past  4  years,  IHS  hospitals 
and  health  centers  have  consistently  scored  above  the  national  average  grid  scores 
for  comparable  facilities  and  have  achieved  'Accreditation  with  Commendation, '  the 
highest  level  of  accreditation,  at  2-3  times  the  national  average.   'Accreditation 
with  Commendation'  requires  a  grid  score  of  90  or  more,  with  no  type  I 
recommendations  (conditions  that  may  affect  accreditation  status).   Nationally, 
only  3  to  5  percent  of  all  O.S.  health  care  facilities  surveyed  achieved  this 
distinct  honor. 
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Hifltorv  of  Collections  by  Area 


FTf  1993 

Aberdeen 

Alaska 

Albuquerque 

Bemidji 

Billings 

Nashville 

Navajo 

Oklahoma 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Tucson 

Total 


Medicare 

$3,159,410 

6,933,747 

3,119,160 

1,399,193 

1,681,777 

990,165 

14,167,502 

8,220,790 

5,042,809 

0 

49S.146 

$45,209,699 


Medicaid 

$11,009,662 

17,759,424 

4,699,647 

2,035,675 

6,898,510 

703,248 

24,530,449 

3,844,450 

14,679,150 

3,844,450 

2-240.187 


Total 

$14,169,072 

24,693,171 

7,818,807 

3,434,868 

8,580,287 

1,693,413 

38,697,951 

12,065,240 

19,721,959 

3,844,450 

2.73?.??? 


$92,244,852    $137,454,551 


FY  1994 

Aberdeen 

Alaska 

Albuquerque 

Bemidji 

Billings 

Nashville 

Navajo 

Oklahoma 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Tucson 

Total 


S3, 793, 
8,238, 
3,601, 
1,462, 
1,884, 
977, 

14,720, 
8,846, 
5,698, 

445. 


206 
930 
190 
580 
925 
541 
462 
453 
805 
0 
853 


$12,178, 

15,271, 

5,346, 

3,677, 

9,461, 

762, 

26,474, 

7,885, 

16,711, 

4,465, 

2.296. 


039 
213 
371 
053 
829 
225 
822 
686 
616 
618 
584 


Total 

$15,971,245 

23,510,143 

8,947,561 

5,139,633 

11,346,754 

1,739,766 

41,195,283 

16,732,139 

22,410,421 

4,465,618 

2.742.437 


$49,669,944    $104,531,056    $154,201,000 


Source:   Government  General  Ledger,  January  30,  1995 

During  FY  1994,  facility  departmental  personnel  were  hired,  medical  specialty 
personnel  were  contracted,  equipment  essential  to  the  operation  and  functioning  of 
the  facilities  was  purchased;  medical,  pharmaceutical,  laboratory,  radiology, 
surgical,  maintenance  and  administrative  supplies  were  obtained;  maintenance  and 
support  services  contracts  were  awarded  for  items  such  as  preventive  maintenance 
and  machine  calibrations;  alterations,  remodeling  projects,  and  renovations  to 
better  utilize  available  space  within  the  facilities  were  accomplished;  and  any 
required  repair  projects  that  were  immediately  necessary  were  done. 

With  the  assistance  of  OMB  and  GSA,  there  is  a  Health  Care  Recovery  Services 
contract  in  place  for  providing  tools  necessary  to  improve  all  aspects  of  billing, 
collection,  and  other  recovery.   The  IRS  plans  to  implement  actions  based  on  this 
contract  mechanism  to  assist  in  improving  all  aspects  of  third  party  billing  anc 
collection. 

Consistent  with  the  origin  of  collection  and  the  facility  plane  of  correction, 
each  IBS  area  will  target  its  funds  to  priorities  of  need.  All  of  the  above 
corrections  have  improved  the  ability  of  the  IBS  to  raise  the  health  status  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  the  highest  possible  level. 
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FY  1996  Budget  ProDoeal 

In  FY  1996,  the  IKS  plans  to  continue  inteneified  ef forte  to  Identify  thoae 
eligible  for  Medicare/Medicaid,  and  bill,  collect,  and  distribute  reimbursements 
from  third-party  payers,  including  payment  under  the  Federal  Medical  Care  Recovery 
Act  and  other  subrogations.   The  use  of  M/M  reimbursements  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  submitted  and  approved  JCAHO/HCFA  survey  plans  of  correction  and  with 
identified  deficiencies.   It  is  estimated  that  IHS  will  collect  over  $175  million 
in  Medicare/Medicaid  payments  in  FY  1995. 

p>TTnii»T.K  FOR  BODOET  RBOOEST 

Med  icare /Medica  id 

In  FY  1996,  the  IHS  plans  intensified  efforts  to  identify  those  eligible  for  M/M, 
and  bill,  collect,  and  distribute  reimbursements  from  third-party  payers, 
including  payment  under  the  Federal  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  and  other 
subrogations.   The  use  of  M/M  reimbursements  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
submitted  and  approved  JCAHO/HCFA  survey  plans  of  correction  and  with  identified 
deficiencies.   It  is  estimated  that  IHS  will  collect  over  $176  million  in 
Medicare/Medicaid  payments  in  FY  1996. 

The  IHS  is  continuing  to  improve  automation  of  the  billing  process  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  implementation  of  business  offices  at  all  IHS  hospitals  and  free 
standing  clinics.   This  will  allow  IHS  to  intensify  efforts  to  bill  and,  collect 
M/M  reimbursements,  including  payments  under  the  Federal  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act 
and  other  payers,  and  distribute  M/M  collections  in  accordance  with  submitted  and 
approved  JCAHO/HCFA  survey  plans  of  correction. 

Private  Third  Party  Collections 

In  FY  1996,  the  IHS  estimates  collections  of  approximately  $34  million.   Funds 
will  be  targeted  for  business  office  costs,  and  the  purchase  of  medical  supplies 
and  equipment.   These  collections  will  be  used  to  continue  support  of  the  business 
offices  in  IHS  facilities  by  providing  funding  for  staff,  equipment,  supplies, 
travel,  and  training;  and  for  support  of  the  health  programs  with  the  purchase  of 
medical  equipment  and  supplies. 

Development  of  an  accounts  receivable  software  package  during  FY  1995  greatly 
improves  tracking  of  fiscal  collections,  automated  to  improve  timely  collections 
and  recovery  on  unpaid  claims. 
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"  199* 


2.   Preventive  Health 

Increase 
FY  1996  or 
n  1999          Ruttnmf..        Decreaae 


Budget 
Authority 


$74,464,000     $77,032,000     $81,139,000       ••'$4,107,000 
337  337  341  +4 


yy  1995  Change  from  Baae 

fTEB   B& ZHS       BA 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
IncreaaeB  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Increases 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Travel 
&  Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm.,  £  Utilities 

7.  Increased  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  &  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Met  Built-in  Increases 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing  &  Operating  Costs 
for  New  Facilities 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Hays,  MT  Health  Center 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

Net  Change 


N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

1,576,000 

38,000 

65,000 

49,353,000 


802,000 


900,000 
5,235,000 


fiZlL 


N/A 


$77,032,000 


$74,000 

343,000 

72,000 

318,000 

51,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,616,000 


26,000 


29,000 
227,000 


3 . 809 . OOP 
$80,841,000 


N/A 
N/A 

+3 
+1 

224,000 
74,000 



+4 

5298.000 

N/A 

+4,107,000 
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Public  Health  Wureino 


Budget 
Authority 


"  1994 

$22,187,000 
285 


"  1995 

$23,505,000 
285 


FT  1996 


$24,771,000 
288 


or 
Decreaae 


♦$1,266,000 

■4-3 


rr   1995 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increaeee  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  monthe) 

3 .  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Proootions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

9 .  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 

Other  Equipment 

Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing  for  New  Facilities; 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center 
Hays  Health  Center,  MT 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Met  Changes 


FTEs 


-B&- 


Chanoe  from  Base 
FTEs  BA 


$23,505,000 


N/A 

~ 

$62,000 

N/A 
M/A 

~~ 

289,000 

61,000 

268,000 

$825,000 
27,000 

— 

25,000 
1,000 

5,750,000 

~ 

305,000 

327,000 
50,000 

~ 

10,000 
2,000 

472, pop 

rr 

14,PP9 

N/A 

~ 

+$1 

,037,000 

M/A 

~ 

$24 

542,000 

— 

+2 
±1 

♦3 

— 

155,000 
74.000 

~ 

— 

+3 

SI 

,266,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATIONS 

Public  Health  Nursing  (PHN)  is  the  specialised  practice  of  nursing  where  the 
goal  is  primarily  health  promotion/disease  prevention  for  individuals, 
families,  and  communities.   It  is  one  of  the  most  visible  and  well  icnown  to 
the  Indian  tribes  because  it  is  entirely  conmunity  based.   The  goal  is 
attained  in  the  IHS  through  the  following: 

•  Identifying  community  health  needs  through  continuous  assessment  and 
monitoring  of  existing  health  services  and  health  status; 

•  Planning  of  health  programs  to  meet  needs  based  on  community  input  in 
the  implementation  of  the  programs; 
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•  Implementing  planned  health  interventions  and  programs;  and 

•  Evaluating  the  impact  of  public  health  activities  and  programs. 

The  PHN  rule  is  predominantly  one  of  advocacy,  strengthening  relationships 
within  the  Indian  Cooinunity  and  providing  the  framework  for  broadly  based 
coomunity  efforts.   This  includes  therapy,  counseling,  education,  and  referral 
activities  often  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  the  health 
care  team,  i.e.,  Coianunity  Health  Representatives,  etc.   Other  significant  PHN 
activities  include  coordination  and  case  sianagement  activities. 

To  address  a  serious  problem  in  recruitment  and  retention,  the  IHS  implemented 
a  Special  Salary  Rate  (SSR)  to  make  nursing  salaries  competitive  with  the 
private  sector.   This  was  achieved  without  additional  funds  to  support  the 
increased  cost.   In  recent  years,  the  increases  of  funds  received  for  the  PHN 
piogram  have  been  utilited  to  restore  some  of  the  lapsed  positions  and  provide 
for  mandatory  cost  increases.   Salaries  for  IHS  Civil  Service  nurses  were  not 
increased  in  1994,  which  has  narrowed  the  salary  range  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  IHS.   Additionally,  there  is  increased  salary  disparity  for 
Advance  Practice  Nurses  (Nurse  Practitioners,  Nurse  Hidwives,  Nurse 
Anesthetists)  and  administrative  nurses  between  the  Indian  Health  Service  and 
the  private  sector.   The  challenge  for  the  IHS  PHN  Program  will  be  to  meet  the 
increased  workloads  in  the  coomunity  predicted  by  nursing  experts  and  the  IHS' 
renewed  emphasis  on  women's  health. 

The  PHN  program  is  an  integral  component  of  the  community  health  program  in 
the  IHS  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  settings.   Outreach  activities  include: 
home  visits,  well-child  exeuninations,  immunizations,  prenatal  care,  health 
fairs,  follow-up  visits  on  missed  clinic  appointments  for  abnormal  pap  smeturs, 
diabetic  care,  hospital  followup,  women's  health,  etc.   Referrals  for  follow- 
up  care  in  the  home  remain  a  traditional  PHN  activity  in  the  IHS.   Home  visits 
continue  to  be  a  mainstay  of  the  PHN  activities  along  with  case  finding  which 
together  accounts  for  33  percent  of  the  PHNs  time.   Case  management  is 
practiced  by  all  IHS  PHNs.   Another  25  percent  of  the  PHN's  time  is  spent  in 
activities  for  children  under  the  age  of  S  years.   The  PHN's  work 
collaboratively  with  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (HCH)  team,  and  other 
disciplines  to  address  the  health  needs  of  Indian  children.  Other  importemt 
activities  include  counseling,  education,  and  followup  with  AIDS/HIV,  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome,  and  Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases.  Continuous  identification 
of  those  education  programs  aimed  at  meeting  the  health  awareness  needs  of  the 
community  constitute  other  important  PHN  activities.   Increasingly,  the  needs 
of  the  growing  Indian  elderly  population  are  consuming  more  PHN  time.   Tribal 
leaders  are  emphasizing  the  growing  need  for  home  care  and  see  the  PHN  as 
potential  candidate  to  deliver  this  care.  Further,  collaboration  with  state 
and  county  agencies  to  plan  appropriate  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  community  often  requires  input  from  the  PHNs. 

Approximately  one  third  of  PHN  programs  are  operated  by  tribes  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  number  will  grow.   Currently  there  are  approximately  514 
registered  nurse  PHN  positions.   Approximately  43  percent  (or  220)  are  tribal 
employees.   The  IHS  Division  of  Nursing  continues  to  work  with  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  to  encourage  maximum  participation  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  health  care  services. 

Current  PHN  staffing  provides  services  to  12  percent  of  the  Indian  population. 
Each  PHN  provides  an  average  of  1541  services  per  year;  optimum  utilization  of 
a  PHN  for  comprehensive  services  would  involve  an  average  of  1,000  services 
per  year. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  last  S  fiscal  years  follow: 

ICsar       Funding      £Z£s 

$17,247,000  267 

$18,349,000  274 

$20,240,000  285 

$22,187,000  285 

$23,505,000  285 

Note:   The  amounts  include  the  salary,  benefits,  and  support  costs  for  tribal 
PHM  contracts  as  vrell  as  the  IHS  PBNs.   Sons  PHN  positions  are  suppleaented  by 
other  service  unit  funding. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

-  Maintained  imnunization  rate  at  90%  or  above. 

-  Continued  evaluation  of  PCC  PHN  Reporting  Form. 

-  Continued  efforts  in  finalizing  PBS  RRM  formula. 

-  Provided  funding  for  10  PHN  prevention  projects. 

-  Provided  training  for  10  PHN  Interns. 

-  Continued  National  League  of  Nursing  (NLN)  accreditation  of  IHS  PHN 
Programs  (Phoenix  Area  PHN  Program  acknowledged  by  NLN/Coomunity 
Health  Association  Program  as  'Model  of  Public  Health.' 

-  Renewed  emphasis  on  women's  health  with  increased  efforts  by  PHNs  in 
health  screening  and  surveilltmce. 

-  Increased  efforts  in  tuberculosis  screening/surveillance. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BODOET  REODEST 

TOTAL  REOOEST  —  The  request  of  $24,771,000  and  288  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$1,266,000  and  3  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriaticn  of  $23,505,000  and  285 
FTEe.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  include  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  -f SI. 037. 000 

The  request  of  $1,037,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 

Staffing  For  New  Facilities  -  •t-S229.000  and  3  FTEs 

The  request  of  $229,000  and  3  FTEs  will  provide  funding  for  the  staffing  and 
operating  cost  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center,  AK,  and  Hays  Health  Center,  MT. 

The  facilities  are: 

Dollars  FTE 

Alaska  Nat.  Med.  Ctr.,  AK  $155,000    2 

Hays  Health  Center,  MT  74.000   _1 

Total  $229,000    3 
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H»«lth  BdMPfttfiPn 

FY  1994 

FY  1996 

Increase 

or 
P?<?re*8e 

Budget 
Authority 

$7,919,000 

$8,244,000      $8,698,000 

•i'$454,000 

FTEb 

52 

52             S3 

♦1 

priatlon 

FY  1995        Chanae  from  Base 

FTE*       BA       FTEb 

BA 

FY  1995  Appro 

$8,244,000 

Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annualizatlon  of  FY  1995 
Locality  Pay 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  or  Rent 
Communications  and  Ctllltles 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Transp.  of  Things 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under  Contracts 
or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  t 

Other  Equipment 


Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 
Staffing  for  New  Facilities; 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center 
Net  Change 


N/A 

~ 

$12,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 



54,000 
11,000 
50,000 

$18,000 

— 

1,000 

324,000 

~ 

10,000 

4,294,000 

10,000 

358,000 

~ 

228,000 

1,000 

11,000 

230.000 

— 

7.000 

N/A 

— 

+8385,000 

N/A 

$8,269,000 

N/A 

±1 
♦1 

+S69.000 

K/A 

+$454,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  IHS  Health  Education  Program  la  to  support  AI/AN  community 
capacity  building  and  commitinent  to  promote  healthy  lifestyles  and  appropriate 
use  of  health  services,  and  to  participate  In  developing  and  managing  programs 
to  meet  their  health  needs.   The  program  recognizes  that  environmental, 
political,  economical,  and  social  factors  Influence  the  health  and  well  being 
of  Indian  people  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  traditional  health  and  social 
service  delivery  models  that  focus  on  managing  the  medical  problems  of 
Individuals.   The  delivery  of  health  education  Is  accomplished  through  a 
Federal/tribal  partnership  with  the  IHS  goal  of  achieving  the  highest  level  of 
health  for  Indian  families  and  communities. 
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Health  Education  staff  ar«  angagad  In  a  variety  of  professional  positions, 
including  the  direct  provision  of  health  education;  coordination  and  direction 
of  health  education  programs;  education  consultation;  and  administrative 
positions. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  S  fiscal  years  follow: 
Year      Funding      £ZE£ 


1991 

$6,050,000 

SO 

1992 

$6,303,000 

58 

1993 

$7,561,000 

52 

1994 

$7,919,000 

52 

1995 

$8,244,000 

52 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Tribal  Health  Programs 

Staff  representing  tribal  health  programs  participated  in  national  vrorkgroups 
to  provide  information  and  assistance  on  the  development  and  implementation  of 
staff  development,  strategic  planning,  data  management,  and  resource 
allocation  processes. 

Training  on  Health  Education  Resources  Management  System  (HERMS), 
comprehensive  school  health  education,  low-literacy  workshops  have  been 
provided  to  ensure  that  tribal  health  education  programs  achieve  established 
goals. 

Coromunitv  Health  Education 

There  has  been  a  total  commitment  of  time  and  resources  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  healthier  Indian  communities  through  collaborative  community 
mobilization  efforts  by  several  tribes.  A  national  strategic  plan  was 
developed  to  further  develop  Indian  communities  to  be  responsive  to  community 
determined  needs.   Resources  were  distributed  to  assist  field  programs  in 
assessing  and  identifying  effective  health  promotion  approaches  in  cancer 
prevention  and  physical  fitness  and  activity. 

Comprehensive  School  Health  Education 

Under  an  intra-agency  agreement  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC), 
Division  of  Adolescent  and  School  Health,  the  IHS  received  funds  to  support 
and  expand  school  health  education  activities. 

The  IHS  maintained  linkages  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  (BIA)  to 
disseminate  information  and  market  comprehensive  school  health  education 
programming  for  Indian  students  that  will  enhance  health  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  problem-solving  skills.   In  FY  1994,  14,000  students  enrolled  in  grades  K- 
12  were  targeted.   The  IHS  Health  Education  Program  expanded  efforts  to 
develop  alliance  with  the  National  School  Health  Coalition  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education;  an  education  program  on  HIV  and  Indian 
spirituality  was  televised  nationwide.   In  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs(BIA)  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control(CDC) ,  the  Youth  Risk 
Behavioral  Survey  (YRBS)  was  implemented  in  all  BIA  schools. 

HIV/AIDS  Prevention 

Continuation  of  funding  in  FY  1994  assured  development  and  implementation  of 
local  and  area-wide  initiatives,  such  as  regional  training  for  school 
teachers,  material  development,  and  inservice  training  for  staff.   A  national 
meeting  of  Centers  for  Disease  Control  staff,  AIDS  coordinators.  Health 
Education  staff,  and  tribal  health  administrators  developed  recommendations  to 
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improve  coomunlcation  iaaues,  resource  coordination,  training  opportunities, 
and  specific  targeted  messages  for  different  audiences. 

Alcohol  Prevention 

Program  funds  have  permitted  continuation  of  f«tal  alcohol  syndrome  prevention 

efforts  in  the  Aberdeen  Area.   A  concept  developed  by  the  Northern  Plains 

Project  is  to  orientate  community  teams  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  pregnant 
women. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BDDOET  RBQOEST 

TOTAL  RBODEST  —  The  request  of  $8,696,000  and  53  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$454,000  and  1  PTE  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $8,244,000  and  52  FTEs. 
The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ■»S385.000 

The  request  of  $385,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 

Staffing  For  New  Facilities  -  -fSeg.OOO 

The  request  of  $69,000  will  provide  funding  for  the  staffing  and  operating 
cost  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities  at  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center,  Anchorage,  Alaska.   This  facility  is: 

Dollars  FTE 

Alaska  Native  Med.  Ctr.,  AK  $69,000  1 
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Co»nniunitv  Health  Repreaentatives  fCHRl 

FY  1996 
FY  1?94         rr   1???         EBtiaate         Deereaae 


Increase 
FY  1996  or 


$254,000 

— 

$8,000 

38,266,000 



2,028,000 

5,198,000 

— 

275,000 

84,000 

~ 

3,000 

$128,000 

~ 

4.000 

H/A 

~ 

82.318,000 

N/A 

~ 

$46,273,000 

Budget 

Authority       $43,010,000     $43,955,000     $46,273,000       +$2,318,000 

n   199? Chance  from  Base 

rrZe                 BA  FTEe        BA 

FY  1995  Appropriation  $43,955,000 
Increase  Built-in: 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 

Transp.  of  Things  ~ 

2 .  Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 
Provided  Under  Contracts  or 
Grants  ~ 

3.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies        — 

5 .  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  C 
Other  Equipment 

Net  Built-in  Increases  — 

FY  1996  Current  Services 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Community  Health  Representative  (CHR)  program  was  established  to  create  a 
bridge  between  the  community  and  direct  health  care  services  and  has  greatly 
increased  access  to  the  health  care  delivery  system.   American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  (AI/AN)  most  in  need  of  care  are  sought  out  and  home  visits  are 
made  to  expectant  mothers,  infants,  young  children,  elderly,  and  those  with 
chronic  diseases.   Clinical  appointments  are  made  and  transportation  is 
arranged  by  CHRs  to  ensure  those  needing  clinical  care  get  the  care  they  need. 
CHRs  are  on  the  front  lines  providing  community-oriented  health  care  services 
while  focusing  on  promoting  family  health.   They  are  sensitive  to  the 
community's  health  care  needs,  and  they  possess  the  skills  necessary  to  assist 
in  facilitating  positive  changes  to  meet  those  needs. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  FY  1994,  the  average  national  cost  per  CHR  service  was  approximately 
$9.90  and  over  3.9  million  client/patient  contact  services  were  provided.   The 
services  included  health  education,  patient  transportation,  health 
promotion/disease  prevention  activities,  and  a  host  of  other  services.   The 
reduction  in  FY  1994  CHR  services  provided  (from  4.1  million  in  FY  1993  to  3.9 
million)  reflect  the  transfer  of  amounts  related  to  compacts  that  were 
negotiated  under  authority  of  P.L.  102-573  to  the  Self -Governance  activity. 
Most  compacting  tribes  have  chosen  not  to  use  the  national  CHR  program 
reporting  system. 
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A  3-we«k  basic  training  coura*  for  CHRa  haa  b««n  accredited  by  th«  American 
Council  on  Education  (ACS)  £or  five  credit  boura  in  Allied  Health,  Caamunity 
Health,  or  Public  Health.   All  CHRa  receive  this  training,  which  prepares  thea 
to  better  meet  the  health  care  needa  of  AZ/AM.   The  training  equips  each  CHR 
with  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  provide  quality  health 
proaotion,  disease  prevention,  and  outreach  health  care  services. 

Despite  the  enormous  strides  in  treatment  teehniquea,  it  is  often  the  basic 
things — better  patient  records  and  easy  access  to  subjective  Information— -that 
translate  into  higher  quality  health  care.   The  CHR  program  has  a  special 
initiative  underway  for  testing  electronic  technology  In  the  form  of  hand-held 
pen-based  computers.  A  contract  with  consultants  has  been  Initiated  and  four 
tribal  contractors  from  three  ZHS  areas  (Alaska,  Portland,  Tucson)  have 
volunteered  for  the  test  sites.  Data  will  be  electronically  entered  into  the 
patient  health  record  by  the  field  CHR. 

RATIOWALE  FOR  BDDOBT  IMQ088T 

TOTAL  KBOOEST  —  The  request  of  $46,273,000  is  an  Increase  of  $2,316,000  over 
the  FY  199S  appropriation  of  $43,955,000.   The  FY  1996  Increase  does  not 
include  an  Increase  for  the  increase  in  the  user-population. 

The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  -t-SZ.SlB.OOO 

The  request  of  $2,318,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  Increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  ZHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Hepatitis  B  HeniODhiluB  Influenea  Inmunizatlon  Proorama  tAlaalcat 

Increase 
FY  1996  or 

ry  19?4         yy  "95        Batljnate         Decraaae 

Budget 

Authority       $1,348,000      $1,328,000       $1,397,000        ■f$69,000 

ry  199? Change  from  Base 

USM.  B&_   rrEe         ba 

FY  199S  Appropriation  $1,328,000 

Increasee  Built-in; 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 

Transp.  of  Things  —      $173,000    —  $8,000 

2.  Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 
Provided  Dnder  Contracts  or 

Grants  —     1,043,000    —  55,000 

3.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies  —        33,000    —  2,000 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Equipment         —        70,000    ~  4,000 

Net  Increases  Built-in  ^^        M/A       —         S69.000 

FY  1996  Current  Services  —      N/A         —      $1,397,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Hepatitis  B  and  the  Hemophilus  Influenza  Type  b  Imnunitation  Programs  are 
two  distinct  programs.   The  Hepatitis  B  Screening  and  Immunisation  Program 
objective  is  to  deliver  comprehensive  hepatitis  B  control  services  to  Alaska 
Natives.   The  Hepatitis  B  Screening  and  Immunization  Program  began  in  1982  and 
involved  the  IHS,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention ( CDC ) .   The  Program's  goals  were  to  identify  those  persons  most  at 
risk  for  hepatitis  B  infection  and  control  the  further  spread  of  the  hepatitis 
B  virus  in  the  population.   The  focus  of  the  ongoing  program  is  as  follows: 
1)  vaccination  of  all  newborns,  new  employees  of  the  IHS,  and  new  Alaska 
Native  health  care  providers;  2)  continuance  of  the  long-term  immunogenicity 
and  efficacy  study  begun  in  1981  to  determine  when  booster  vaccine  doses  need 
to  be  administered;  3)  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  administering  only  1/2 
dose  of  the  vaccine  in  infants  because  of  the  potential  for  large  cost  savings 
if  1/2  dose  is  as  effective  as  a  full  dose;  4)  a  study  of  infants  of  mothers 
with  chronic  hepatitis  B  infection  to  evaluate  if  they  need  to  receive  a 
booster  vaccine  sooner  than  Infants  of  uninfected  mothers;  and  5)  surveillance 
of  the  approximately  1,500  chronic  carriers  of  hepatitis  B  with  alpha 
fetoprotein  testing.   Nev^jorns,  because  of  an  immature  immune  system,  are  at 
high  risk  of  becoming  chronic  carriers  if  they  are  infected  with  hepatitis  B 
virus. 

Chronic  carriers  are  230  times  more  likely  to  develop  primary  liver  cancer  at 
an  early,  potentially  curable  stage. 

The  approach  used  in  the  Hepatitis  B  Program  is  unique  in  the  vrorld,  and 
communicable  disease  experts  internationally  are  monitoring  its  performance. 
Prior  to  1989,  the  incidence  rate  of  invasive  Hemophilus  Influenza  Type  b 
(Hib)  infections,  especially  meningitis,  among  Alaskan  Native  infante  was  6  to 
10  times  the  rates  generally  seen.   The  Hib  Immunization  Program  was  designed 
to  prevent  Hib  disease  in  a  particularly  high  risk  group  of  infants  living  in 
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1991 

$1,212 

000 

1992 

$1,266 

000 

1993 

$1,287 

000 

1994 

$1,348 

000 

1995 

$1,328 

000 

ACCOMPLISHMEMTS 
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the  Yukon-Kuslcokwiiii  Delta  region.  At  the  initiation  of  the  program  in  1989, 
passive  protection  was  given  in  infancy  by  administering  bacterial 
polysaccharide  immune  globulin  (BPIG)  alone.   Following  the  licensing  of  Hib 
conjugate  vaccines  for  infants  in  1990,  BPIC  was  offered  at  birth  follo%Md  by 
the  Hib  conjugate  vaccine  series  starting  at  2  months  of  age.   Zn  Oeceaiber  of 
1992,  the  administration  of  BPZO  was  discontinued  because  it  was  no  longer 
believed  to  be  necessary  for  protection  against  Bib  disease  in  light  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  Bib  conjugate  vaccines. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  5  fiscal  years  follow: 

Year      Funding      FTEs 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Since  its  beginning  in  1982,  the  Hepatitis  B  Program  has  reached  all  the  high 
risk  villages  in  Alaska  and  has  the  potential  for  eradicating  this  disease  in 
Alaska  Native  villages.   By  1988,  the  majority  of  Alaska  Natives,  if  not 
previously  infected,  were  immunized  against  hepatitis  B.   In  1991, 
approximately  5,500  persons  trare  imomnited,  and  1,500  chronic  carriers  were 
surveyed  for  occult  primary  liver  cancer.   Fewer  persons  were  iomunized  than 
in  previous  years  because  many  adults  had  previously  been  immvinlzed.   Of 
course,  the  immunization  of  Infants  will  be  an  ongoing  need.   The  annual 
incidence  of  acute  symptomatic  hepatitis  B  virus  infection  has  decreased 
dramatically.   Prior  to  1982,  the  annual  incidence  of  hepatitis  B  was  215  per 
100,000  Alaska  Native  population  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  region.   In 
1991,  the  incidence  was  10  per  100,000  Alaska  Native  population  Statewide. 
The  1-year  case  fatality  rate  for  primary  liver  cancer  has  decreased  from  100 
percent  to  50  percent.   In  FY  1995,  the  Hepatitis  B  Program  will  be  continued. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  Hib  Immunization  Program  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwlm 
Delta  region  in  1989,  the  rate  of  invasive  Bib  disease  has  dramatically 
decreased.   From  1983  to  1988,  the  average  annual  number  of  Hib  cases  in  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwlm  Delta  region  in  children  leas  than  1  year  of  age  was  13, 
giving  a  rate  of  3,136  per  100,000  children  less  than  1  year  of  age. 
Following  the  initiation  in  1989  of  the  Hib  Immunization  Program,  in  1990, 
there  were  only  2  Infants  and  in  1991  there  %«ere  2  infants  with  Hib  disease 
among  Alaska  Natives  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwlm  Delta  region,  a  rate  of  384  per 
100,000.   Since  April  of  1991,  for  the  last  18  months,  there  have  been  no  Hib 
cases  In  the  Yukon-Kuskokwlm  Delta  region.   Over  95  percent  of  Infants  in  this 
region  have  been  immunized  against  Hib.   During  1991,  the  IBS  immunized 
approximately  800  patients  against  Hib  disease.   As  the  current  Bib 
Immunization  Program  expands  into  other  high  risk  regions,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  further  reductions  in  Bib  disease  in  Alaska. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BODOET  RBQOBST 

TOTAL  REOUBST  ~  The  request  of  $1,397,000  is  an  increase  of  $69,000  over  the 
FY  1995  appropriation  of  $1,328,000.   The   Increase  over  the  FY  1995 
appropriation  Includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  •♦•S69.000 

The  request  of  $69,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Urban  Health 

Increase 
nc   1996  or 

n   1994        n   1995       «■«•<■"«•''        Decreaee 
Budget 
Authority       $22,834,000     $23,349,000     $25,780,000    -^$2, 431, 000 

FTEb  4  4  4  -0- 

ry  199? Change  from  Base 

nEa       ia rrgB  ba 

FY  1995  Appropriation  $23,349,000 

Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annuallratlon  of  FY  1995 

Pay  Raise  —        N/A        —  $1,000 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 

(9  months)  —  H/A  —  6,000 

3.  Within  Grade  Promotions  —  H/A  —  5,000 

4.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay  —  N/A  —  1,000 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  6 

Transp.  of  Things  —        $42,000    —  1,000 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 

Contracts  or  Grants  —     22,631,000     —        1,200,000 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies      ^^  342.000     ~      17.000 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in  —  N/A  —  +$1,231,000 

FY  1996  Current  Services  —  N/A  —  $24,580,000 
Program  Increase; 

Urban  Health  ;;^  N/A  zz.  +S1.200.000 

Net  Change  —  N/A  —  +$2,431,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  1990  census  data  indicated  that  approximately  62  percent  of  the  members 
and  descendants  of  federally  recognized  sovereign  tribes  live  in  off- 
reservation  locations,  urban  and  rural.   Although  eligible  for  services 
provided  directly  in  IHS  and  tribal  facilities,  distance  and  economics 
effectively  discourage  this  segment  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
population  from  receiving  health  care.  Recent  studies  (Seattle,  1994)  on  the 
AI/AN  population  living  in  urban  localities  revealed  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
health  care  is  a  serious  problem  for  most  families.   Raising  the  health  status 
of  this  urban  population  is  an  essential  part  of  attaining  the  IHS  goal  of 
raising  the  health  status  of  AI/ANs  to  the  highest  possible  level. 

The  IHS  addresses  this  responsibility  by  contracting  with  34  urban  Indian 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  health 
care  and  referral  services  to  urban  Indians,  under  the  authority  of  Title  V  of 
P.L.  94-437,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  as  amended  by  P.L.  102- 
573.   Currently,  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Programs  include  12  health  clinics 
and  22  community  services  programs.   Nine  of  the  programs  are  designated  as 
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Federally  Qualified  Health  Centere.   The  present  IBS  funding  level  is  at  22 
percent  of  the  projected  level  of  need. 

The  IMS  is  also  authorised  to  solicit  proposals  and  award  contracts  to  urban 
Indian  organisations  to  determine  thm   unnet  health  care  needs  of  urban 
Indians.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  American  Indian  Health  Care 
Association  identified  an  additional  19  urban  areas  that  have  a  large  urban 
Indicm  population  and  where  services  for  AI/AMs  are  needed. 

The  current  34  Orban  Indian  Health  Programs  provide  culturally  acceptable 
health  services  to  an  underserved  urban  population.   The  services  provided 
include  medical,  dental,  and  coomiunity  services,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention,  education  and  treatment,  AIDS  and  sexually  transmitted  disease 
education  and  prevention  services,  mental  health  services,  nutrition  education 
and  counseling  services,  pharmacy  services,  health  education,  optometry 
services,  social  services,  and  hooie  health  care. 

Medical  Services;   Ambulatory  medical  care  services  are  provided  throughout 
the  off-reservation  Indian  health  programs,  includingi   pre-and  postnatal 
care;  women's  health;  immunisations  for  both  children  and  adults;  pediatrics; 
chronic  disease  (geriatric  health  and  diabetes)  clinics;  adult  health; 
maintenance;  acute  medical  care,  infectious  disease  treatment  and  control 
(tuberculosis,  sexually  transmitted  disease);  and  referral  to  specialized 
providers  when  needed. 

Dental  Services;   Dental  care  services  are  provided  by  numy  programs, 
including  direct  patient  care  -  preventive  and  restorative.   Dental  education 
and  screening  for  both  children  and  adults  are  provided  in  both  the  clinic  and 
community  settings.   When  needed,  referrals  are  made  to  specialists  for 
orthodontics,  periodontics,  selected  restorative  procedures,  and  oral  surgery. 

Community  Services;   Community  outreach  services  are  provided  throughout  the 
urban  off-reservation  health  programs,  including:   patient  and  community 
education;  patient  advocacy;  outreach  and  referral;  and  transportation.   The 
outreach  worlcer  serves  an  important  function  as  a  liaison  between  the  off- 
reservation  health  program  and  the  community,  and  wor)cs  to  make  health 
services  more  available  and  accessible  to  those  community  members  who  need 
them. 

Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Services;   Alcohol  and  substance  abuse  prevention, 
education,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  are  provided  through  program 
and  community-based  services.   Included  as  prevention  and  education  programs 
are;   community  education  conferences,  seminars,  and  %*orkshops  targeting 
adolescents;  identification  of  high  risk  clients  in  the  clinic  and  community; 
and  appropriate  referral  for  those  at  risk.   Included  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  are  assessments  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
appropriate  intervention,  outpatient  and  treatment  programs,  and  aftercare  and 
follow-up  services. 

AIDS  Education  Services;   AIDS  and  sexually  transmitted  disease  (STO) 
information  is  provided  at  conferences,  seminars,  workshops,  and  community 
meetings  at  all  of  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Programs.   These  education  and 
prevention  services  include  culturally  sensitive  information  provided  to  a 
variety  of  audiences  through  the  use  of  posters,  pamphlets,  presentations,  and 
community  education.   Additional  AIDS  services  include  HIV  testing,  pre  and 
post-test  counseling,  family  support  groups,  and  referral  for  additional 
treatmerit  for  AIDS,  if  needed. 

Mental  Health  Services;   Mental  health  services  include  individual  family  and 
group  counseling  and  support  groups  to  address  the  problems  of  abuse,  self- 
esteem,  depression,  and  other  emotional  problems  and  conditions. 
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Other  Servlcee;   Additional  services  available  at  various  Urban  Indian  Health 
Prograroe  Include  conferences  and  seminars  on  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
including  diabetes,  maternal  and  child  health,  women's  health,  and  men's 
health;  nutrition  education  and  counseling  for  prenatal  care  and  chronic 
health  conditions;  social  services;  coanunity  health  nursing  and  home  health 
care;  and  other  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  activities. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  S  fiscal  years  follow: 
Year       Funding       FTEs 


1991 

S15,687, 

,000 



1992 

$19,062, 

,000 

4 

1993 

$20,965, 

,000 

4 

1994 

$22,834, 

,000 

4 

1995 

$23,349, 

,000 

4 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  projected  workload  for  1995  is  725,000  patient  care  contacts.   Data  for  FY 
1994  has  not  yet  been  compiled;  however,  the  total  %<orkload  in  FY  1993  was 
703,912,  which  included  322,636  medical  services,  69,847  dental  services, 
127,662  community  services,  and  183,765  other  health  and  social  services.   The 
Urban  Indian  Health  Programs  have  improved  access  to  outpatient  alcohol 
counseling  services  and  mental  health  services,  assisted  families  with 
childhood  immunizations,  and  initiated  limited  health  promotion  activities. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  Congress  recognized  Urban 
programs  as  primary  providers  of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  services  and  designated 
Urban  programs  that  qualify  as  Federally  Qualified  Health  Centers  (FQHC) .   An 
assessment  is  continuing  on  additional  appropriations  necessary  to  fully 
develop  this  capacity. 

The  Senate  Conference  Report  accompanying  the  FY  1987  Interior  Appropriations 
Act  requested  that  the  IHS  integrate  the  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  urban  Indian 
health  clinics  into  its  direct  care  program  as  a  demonstration  project.   In  FY 
1994,  a  major  evaluation  of  this  demonstration  project  was  conducted,  and  the 
results  indicated  that  there  is  a  positive  impact  on  health  care  for  urban 
Indians  when  urban  clinics  are  a  part  of  the  IHS  direct  health  care  system. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BUDGET  REQUEST 

TOTAL  REQUEST  —  The  request  of  $25,780,000  and  4  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$2,431,000  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $23,349,000  and  4  FTEs.   The 
increase  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  ■fSl.231.000 

The  request  of  $1,231,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  providing  health  services  and  will  permit  the  Urban 
Health  Program  to  provide  approximately  the  same  level  of  services  as  provided 
in  FY  1995. 

Program  Increase  -  ■♦•1. 200. OOP 

These  funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  34  Urban  Indian  Health  Programs  to 
increase  access  to  medical  care.   These  additional  funds  will  provide  for  an 
additional  30,000  patient  visits. 
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Increaae 

FY  1996  or 

FY  1994        FY  1995        BgtlffWty  P?7rgflgg 

Budget 

Authority      $27,406,000      $28,044,000    $29,519,000  ^$1, 475, 000 

FTEe                     <3                43             43  -0- 


gy  1995  ghftnqg  fr<?ff  Bog? 

FTE8         BA      FTEe  BA 

FY  1995  Appropriation  $28,044,000 

Increaeee  Built-in; 

1.  Annualitation  of  FY  1995 

Pay  Raise  —       N/A       —  $3,000 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months)  - 

3 .  Within  Grade  Promotions  — 

4.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay  - 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Transp.  of  Things 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Providing 

Scholarships 
7.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 

Other  Equipment  — 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in  - 

FY  1996  Current  Services  - 

Net  Change  - 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (IHCIA)  cited  as  national  policy  the 
elevation  of  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  (AI/ANs) 
to  the  highest  possible  level.   A  critical  element  of  this  policy  is  Title  I, 
Indian  Health  Professions.   Title  I  provides  two  interdependent  objectives: 
(1)  enable  AI/ANs  to  enter  the  health  care  professions  through  a  carefully 
designed  system  of  preparatory,  professional,  and  continuing  educational 
assistance  programs;  and  <2)  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  the  development  of  Indian 
communities  by  providing  educational  opportunities  and  enabling  AI/AN  health 
care  professionals  to  further  Indian  self-determination  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care.   The  Indian  Health  Service  (IBS)  has  implemented  sections  102, 
103,  104,  105,  108,  110,  112,  and  114  of  the  IHCIA  as  funding  has  been 
appropriated.   The  Indian  Health  Professions  sections  of  Title  I,  administered 
throughout  the  IHS  Scholarship  Program  (SP)  and  Loan  Repayment  Program  (LRP), 
provide  authorizations  to  support  scholarship  recipients,  loan  repayment,  and 
temporary  employment  during  non-academic  periods.   The  training  of  AI/AN 
people  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  the  development  of  Indian  communities,  with  the 
increase  in  the  general  health  status  of  AI/AN  people. 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

__ 

14,000 

12,000 

3,000 

$88,000 

~ 

3,000 

27,132,000 

~ 

1,438,000 

«,900 

ZZ. 

2.000 

H/A 

^^ 

+S1.475.000 

M/A 

$29,519,000 

H/A 

— 

+$1,475,000 
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The  IHS  has  been  able  to  compete  in  the  open  health  profeseione  market  by 
using  a  complex  system  of  special  pays,  bonuses  and  allowances,  of  which  the 
scholarship  and  loan  repayment  programs  are  critical  elements  in  filling 
critical  health  profession  shortages.   The  latter  offers  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  the  repayment  of  health  professional  education  loans  in 
exchange  for  a  2-year  contract  service  obligation  with  an  Indian  health 
program  (in  the  IHS;  with  a  tribal  program  funded  under  P.L.  93-638;  in  an 
urban  Indian  program  funded  under  Title  V  of  P.L.  94-437,  as  amended;  for 
scholarships  only,  in  a  private  practice  option  serving  a  substantial  number 
of  Indians;  or,  for  loan  repayment  only,  in  a  *Buy-Indian*  Act  contract  health 
program) . 

The  Indian  Health  Professions  recruitment  and  retention  activities  continue  to 
be  essential  to  enabling  the  IHS  to  effectively  staff  and  manage  its 
comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system.   Competition  for  health  care 
professionals  will  continue  to  increase  in  FY  1996,  with  vacancy  and  turnover 
rates  expected  to  continue  to  increase  in  the  future.   The  IHS  Indian  Health 
Professions  recruitment  and  retention  programs  will  continue  to  fill  part  of 
the  void  created  by  market  forces  and  attrition  of  health  professionals  in 
Indian  health  programs. 

Health  Professions  Recruitment  Program  for  Indians  -  Section  102 

Section  102  authorises  grants  to  public  or  non-profit  private  health  or 
educational  entities,  Indian  tribes,  or  tribal  organizations  to  identify  and 
recruit  AI/ANs  into  the  health  professions.   This  is  made  possible  by 
aesieting  with  enrollment  into  health  professions  schools  and  providing 
information  and  assistance  with  financial  aid  available  to  AI/ANs.   The 
grantees  provide  nurturing  and  cultural  support  for  AI/AN  students  as  they 
move  from  reservation  settings  to  the  world  of  academia. 

During  FY  1994,  these  programs  provided  career  information  counseling  to  more 
than  1,500  A/AN  students:  University  of  California,  Master  of  Public  Health 
(MPH),  University  of  Oklahoma  MPH,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  MPH.   These 
programs  also  provided  scholarship  and  career  information  to  more  than  80 
percent  of  their  new  applicants  for  other  programs  in  public  health  as  well  as 
expanding  their  recruitment  roles  to  include  all  health  professions.   The 
students  recruited  by  these  universities  are  AI/AN  individuals  who  have 
expressed  interest  in  returning  to  their  Indian  communities  to  practice  their 
health  profession. 

Health  Professions  Preparatory  Scholarship  Progreun  for  Indians  -  Section  103 

Section  103  authorize  two  scholarship  programs,  the  Health  Professions 
Compensatory  Preprofessional  Scholarship  and  the  Health  Professions  Pre- 
graduate  Scholarship.   The  Health  Professions  Preparatory  Scholarship  provides 
funding  to  AI/AN  students  part-time  or  full-time  for  up  to  2  years  or  the 
part-time  equivalent,  for  pre-professional  education  leading  to  enrollment  in 
a  health  professions  curriculum,  and  support  for  compensatory  education 
required  for  acceptance  into  a  health  professions  curriculum. 

The  Health  Professions  Pre-graduate  scholarship  authorizes  funding  for  up  to  4 
years  or  the  part-time  equivalent  to  AI/AN  students  who  are  in  a  health 
profession  curriculum.   The  IHS  currently  funds  AI/AN  students  in  pre-medicine 
and  pre-dentistry  curriculume. 

Indian  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  -  Section  104 

Section  104  authorizes  scholarships  to  AI/AN  students  who  are  enrolled  part- 
time  or  full-time  or  accepted  for  matriculation  in  the  health  professions, 
leading  to  graduation  and  service  in  the  IHS  and  other  Indian  Health  Programs. 
Scholarships  supported  from  this  program  require  the  recipient  to  work  from 
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the  health  profeaslon  cutriculua  for  which  fundiny  he/she  received  funding. 
Upon  graduation  in  the  health  prof eaa ions  curriculum,  these  students  are 
obligated,  on  a  year-for-year  basis  for  a  miniBua  of  2  years  and  a  "■»«-ip"in'  of 
4  or  the  part-time  equivalent  of  2-4  years,  to  provide  professional  services 
to  AI/AN  people  by  trarlcing  in  the  IBS,  tribal  health  programs  funded  under 
P.L.  93-638,  tribal  prograau  funded  under  Title  V  of  P.L.  94-437  as  amended, 
or  in  private  practice  in  a  health  manpower  shortage  area  serving  a 
substantial  number  of  Indians  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  DHHS. 

Extern  Program  -  Section  105 

Section  105  authorizes  the  IBS  Extern  Program  to  provide  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  recipients  and  other  health  and  allied  health  profession  students 
the  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  during  non-academic  periods  of 
the  school  year  by  %«or)cing  in  the  IBS.   The  Sxtem  Program  provides  the 
participant  with  1-round  trip  to  the  %«ork  site  from  school  and  provides  the 
funding  for  the  individual's  salary  while  they  are  serving  their  extemship. 
All  Section  104  scholarship  recipients  are  entitled  to  an  externship  during 
any  non-academic  period.   Other  students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Extern  Program  Provided  funds  are  available  after  all  eligible  Health 
Professions  students  have  been  funded. 

Loan  Repayment  Program  -  Section  108 

Section  108  authorises  the  repayment  of  health  professions  education  loans 
incurred  by  health  professionals  in  exchange  for  signing  a  2-year  contract 
service  obligation  in  an  Indian  Health  Progreun  (IHS  facility,  with  a  tribal 
program  funded  under  P.L.  93-638,  in  an  urban  Indian  program  funded  under 
Title  V  of  94-437  as  amended,  or  in  a  'Buy-Indian'  Act  contract  health 
program) .   LRP  Participants  will  receive  a  salary  as  an  employee  of  an  Indian 
Health  Program  in  addition  to  their  loan  repayment.   Participants  may  also 
extend  their  loan  repayment  obligation  in  1-year  increments,  as  long  as  they 
have  eligible  debt. 

Tribal  Recruitment  and  Retention  Program  -  Section  110 

Section  110  authorises  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  and  Indian  organisations  to 
recruit,  place,  and  retain  health  professionals  to  meet  the  staffing  needs  of 
Indian  health  programs.   Funds  were  appropriated  in  FY  1994  and  grants  were 
awarded  to  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Tribe,  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Board,  Norton  Sound  Health  Corporation,  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and 
the  SiBseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  for  this  purpose.   The  grantees  have 
developed  diverse  plans  for  addressing  the  special  needs  of  their  areas.   The 
program  was  funded  at  $567,000  in  FY  1994  and  $580,300  in  FY  1995. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  5  fiscal  years  follow: 

Year        Funding  Level     FTEs 


1991        $18,370,000 

._ 

1992        $25,119,000 

— 

1993        $26,092,000 

43 

1994        $27,406,000 

43 

1995        $28,044,000 

43 

Accomplishments 

In  FY  1994,  the  IHS  Quality  Management  Workgroup  on  Health  Professions 
recommended  pursuing  Title  38  authority  to  enhance  the  IHSSP  and  LRP  Programs 
and  to  better  recruit  and  retain  health  professionals.   In  FY  1994,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  and  the  Department  of  Defense 


(DOD)  were  delegated  the  authority  to  utilize  the  following  Title  38  pays  in  a 
2-year  deoonetration  project  to  determine  whether  utilization  of  these  pays 
would  help  to  improve  their  recruitment  and  retention  abilities: 

Physician  Special  Pay 
Special  Salary  Rates 
Premium  Pay 
Rank  in  Person 
Head  Nurse  Pay 
Nurse  Locality  Pay 

Other  participants  in  the  project  are  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA) 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OSOPM).   After  an  implementation 
plan  and  cost  estimates  for  Title  38  authority  are  completed,  the  IBS 
anticipates  immediately  implementing  the  Physician  Special  Pay,  Special  Salary 
Rates,  and  Premium  Pay  authorities  on  a  limited  basis  in  FY  1995.   It  is  hoped 
that  the  anticipated  implementation  will  be  successful  and  the  authority 
extended  beyond  the  current  end  date  (December  31,  1995)  to  permit  a  full 
evaluation  of  Title  38  authority  effectiveness. 

Accomplishments  achieved  by  the  programs  supported  by  this  budget  activity 
include: 


Sections  (SOOO) 

Recruitment /MPH 
(Section  102-P.L. 94-437) 

Health  Professions: 
Preparatory  Program 
(Section  103-P.L. 94-437) 

Health  Profeseions: 
Scholarship  Program 
(Section  104-P.L. 94-437) 

Sections  (SOOO) 

Extern  Program 
(105-P.L. 94-437) 

Loan  Repayment  Program 
(Section  108-P.L. 94-437) 

Tribal  Recruitment  & 
Retention  Progr2un 
(Section  110-P.L. 94-437) 

Nursing  Program 
(Section  112-P.L. 94-437) 

INMED  G  Replication 

Program 

(Section  114-P.L. 94-437) 

Through  the  use  of  loan  repayment,  the  IHS  has  recruited  and  or  retained  395 
physicians,  386  nurses/nurse  practitioners,  88  dentists,  1  administrator,  24 
clinical  psychologists,  18  social  workers,  7  dieticians,  6  engineers,  17 
medical  technologists,  26  optometrists,  62  pharmacists,  6  physical  therapists, 
8  physician  assistants,  7  podiatrists,  9  sanitarians,  1  audiologists,  and  3 
dental  hygienists.   The  total  number  of  health  professionals  awarded  loan 
repayment  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  (FY  1988)  through  FY  1994  is 
1,064. 


FY  1994 

$295  (3  Projects) 

3,496 
(227  Awards) 

7,972 
(451  Awards) 

FY  1994 
$1,265  (103) 
11,090  (237) 

567  (5  Projects) 
1,635  (4  Projects) 

435  (2  Projects) 


FY  1995 

$302  (3  Projects) 

3,578 
(227  Awards) 

8,161 
(481  Awards) 

FY  1995 
$1,295  (240) 
11,833  (260) 

580.3  (5  Projects) 
1,635  (4  Projects) 

445  (2  Projects) 
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With  the  attrition  of  aubatantial  number*  of  physicians  and  other  health 
profeeelonale,  the  IHS  must  continue  to  compete  with  the  private  sector  and 
other  federal  agencies  for  these  health  professionals.   The  Loan  Repayment 
Program  and  Scholarship  Programs  provide  the  IHS  and  Indian  health  programs 
much  needed  obligated  physicians  and  other  health  professionals;  and  these 
programs  are  integral  to  the  efforts  of  Indian  health  programs  aimed  and 
recruiting  and  retaining  a  cadre  health  professionals.   The  IHS  will  continue 
to  offer  loan  repayment  and  scholarships  to  eligible  students  and  health 
professionals  in  FY  1996. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  number  of  new  loan  repayment  awards  and 
funding  levels  by  discipline  for  FY  1994  and  the  projected  number  of  new  loan 
repayment  awards  and  subsequent  funding  projections  for  FY  199S  and  FT  1996  by 
discipline: 


^wapdB  for 

SJL 

1994 

pollftr? 

Positions 

Percentage 
of  Dollars 

Funded  Specia 

Lties: 

Physicians 

$5,679,000 

89 

51% 

Nurses 

2,167,400 

69 

20% 

Dentists 

1,094,500 

18 

10% 

Mental  Health 

993,660 

23 

9% 

Others 

1,155,460 

_38 

10% 

Total 

$11,090,020 

237 

100% 

Projected 
Awards  for 

1995 

Dollars 

Positions 

Percentage 
of  Dollars 

Funded  Spec 

ialties: 

Physicians 

$5,324,850 

84 

45% 

Nurses 

2,958,250 

94 

25% 

Dentists 

1,183,300 

15 

10% 

Mental  Health 

1,183,300 

27 

10% 

Others 

1,183,300 

40 

10% 

Total 

$11,833,000 

260 

100% 

Projected 
Awards  fop 

11. 

1996 

Poi;af8 

E2£ 

itions 

Percentage 

of  poU^rs 

Funded  Specialties: 

Physicians 

$5,656,500 

89 

45% 

Nurses 

3,142,500 

100 

2S% 

Dentists 

1,257,000 

16 

10% 

Mental  Health 

1,257,000 

29 

10% 

Others 

1,257.000 

_il 

;o% 

Total 

$12,570,000 

275 

100% 
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B>TTnMmT.K  FOR  BUDOET  RBQOBST 

TOTAL  RBOUEST  —  The  request  of  $29,519,000  and  43  FTEs  is  an  increaae  of 
$1,475,000  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $26,044,000  and  43  FTEb.   The 
increase  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ♦S1.47S.000 

The  request  of  $1,475,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  scholarships  and  loan  repayment  to  health  professionals. 
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Tribal  ManaaiBent 

Increase 
FY  1996  or 

FY  1994         FY  1995        Eetlaate         P^grgftCC 

Budget 

Authority       $5,285,000      $5,348,000      $5,509,000       ♦$161,000 


"  1995 chanOT  trgffi  Bft»g 

ZXBA    _B& £Z&S     B& 

FY  1995  Appropriation  $5,348,000 

Increaeea  Built-Int 

1.  Increased  Coat  of  Travel 
&  Transport,  of  Things  •-- 

2.  Increased  Cost  of 
Contractual  Services  zz. 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in  zz. 

FY  1996  Current  Services  — 

Net  Change  ~ 


PORPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Public  Law  (P.L.)  93-638,  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  of  1976, 
authorised  funding  to  develop  the  capacity  of  tribes  to  manage  health  care 
programs.   In  1988,  Congress  enacted  P.L.  100-472,  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  Amendments  to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  process  by  which 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  may  assume  management  of  IHS  programs.   To 
reaffirm  their  coamltment  to  tribes,  Congress  passed  P.L.  103-413,  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  Amendments  in  October  1994.   These  Amendments  set  forth 
a  non-contracting  'model  agreement'  to  encourage  maximum  participation  and 
support  the  right  of  Indian  tribes  to  control  and  operate  their  own  health 
programs.   It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  result  in  a  greater  need  and 
demand  for  tribal  management  funds  from  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  who 
have  previously  expressed  little  or  no  interest  in  self-determination 
contracting.   By  mid-January  1995,  FY  1995  optional  pre-applications  were 
received  which  total  approximately  $5.4  million. 

Since  FY  1988,  Tribal  Management  funds  have  been  available  and  distributed 
through  grants  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.   This  national  grant 
program  competitively  awards  tribal  sianagement  funds  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  for  a  variety  of  purposes  such  as:   strengthening  weaknesses  in 
tribal  management  systems,  developing  effective  health  strategies  for  tribal 
government,  designing  and  conducting  training  and  development  opportunities, 
increasing  tribal  involvement  on  health  issues  involving  its  citizens,  and 
strengthening  the  relationship  between  tribal  governments  and  the  IHS. 


$22,000 

— 

$1,000 

5.323. 000 

zz. 

160.000 

H/A 

— 

*S161.000 

N/A 

$5,509,000 

N/A 

— 

■•■$161,000 
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Funding  levels  for  the  last  S  fiscal  years  follow: 
fear      Funding 


1991 

$4,235, 

,000 

1992 

$5,038, 

,000 

1993 

$5,161, 

,000 

1994 

$5,285, 

,000 

1995 

$5,348, 

,000 

ACCXJMPLISHMENTS 

Over  the  last  6  years,  the  number  of  tribally  operated  health  programs  has 
steadily  increased.   For  example,  in  1988,  $217  million  (22  percent)  of  the 
IHS  services  programs  were  delivered  by  Indian  tribes  while  in  FY  1995,  it  is 
approximately  $591  million  (35  percent). 

In  FY  1994,  41  new  grants  and  12  competing  continuation  grants  %«ere  awarded  to 
tribes.   Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  awards  were  for  feasibility  and  planning 
studies  to  contract  IHS  health  care  programs  at  a  future  date.   Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  awards  were  for  systems  development  and  training  designed  to 
enhance  management  capabilities  of  tribal  staff.   Twelve  percent  of  the  awards 
were  for  evaluating  and  analyzing  health  services  provided  to  tribes.   Since 
1990,  253  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  have  participated  in  the  grant 
program  thereby  expanding  their  capacity  to  contract  and  maintain  the 
operation  of  health  progrtuns. 

RATION>T.F  wnn   unpogT  RBOOBST 

TOTAL  REODEST  —  The  request  of  $5,509,000  is  an  increase  of  $161,000  over  the 
FY  1995  appropriation  of  $5,348,000.   The  request  will  allow  80  new  and 
continuation  grants  to  be  made  to  Indian  Tribes  and  tribal  organizations.   The 
increase  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  •»S161.000 

The  request  of  $161,000  includes  increases  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  and  the  increased  cost  of 
other  contractual  services  through  the  contracts  and  grants  mechanism. 
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Dlract  ODarations 


n  1?94 

n  i??5 

FY  1996 

Increase 
or 

Budget 
Authority 

549,471,000 

$49,709,000 

$51,733,000 

•f  $2, 024, 000 

FTBs 

654 

633 

516 

-117 

prlatlon 

FY 

1  fron  Base 

fXE« 

BA        FTES 

BA 

FY  1995  Appro 

$49,709,000 

Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annualtratlon  of  FY  199S 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  Within  Grade  Protnotions 

4.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  C 
Transp.  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Coom. ,  &  Utilities 

8.  Increased  Cost  oi  Other 
Contractual  Services 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 

6  Other  Equipioent 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


FY  1996  Current  Services 


K/A 

— 

$167,000 

H/A 
K/A 
M/A 

~ 

776,000 
719,000 
164,000 

$2,181,000 
236,000 

~ 

66,000 
7,000 

443,000 

~ 

13,000 

2,293,000 
411,000 

~ 

70,000 
12,000 

984.000 

zz. 

?0,(?00 

H/A 

=■ 

+S2.024.000 

H/A 

$51,733,000 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEb 

1.  Stream  Lining 

2.  Affiliated  Agreement: 
Contracting/Compacting 

3.  FTE  Reduction 

4.  Contract  for  Health 
Care  Delivery 

5.  Reassigned  from  PHS 

Subtotal  FTEs 


Het  Change 


H/A 


H/A 
H/A 

M/A 
H/A 

-13 
-79 

±1 
_   -117 

-117 

-$3,144,000 
■•■$3,144,000 

M/A 

__ 

M/A 

■f  $2, 024, 000 

PORPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION; 

Management  and  administrative  support  constitute  a  critical  element  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Hatives.   No  unit  of 
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health  service  is  delivered  without  aubstantial  administrative  support  often 
from  several  different  disciplines,  i.e.,  supply  management,  personnel, 
equipment,  training,  facility  maintenance,  etc. 

In  response  to  these  requirements,  the  IBS  has  structured  its  organisation, 
delegated  the  necessary  authority  and  assigned  the  appropriate  management 
responsibilities  in  three  levelss   national  (Headquarters),  regional  (Area 
Office),  and  local  (Service  Onit  or  facility).   This  structure  allows 
effective  oversight  and  local  management  while  capitalizing  on  the  economies 
of  scale  made  possible  by  colleiborative  or  aggregate  activities.   The 
functions  of  each  level  are  unique  although  there  is  sotne  overlap  to  assure 
the  uninterrupted  execution  of  stanageotent . 

The  Headquarters  provides  essential  integration  at  the  national  level, 
assuring  consistency  of  policy  and  practice  across  the  many  diverse  locations 
served  by  IHS.   For  example,  without  this  integration,  it  %«ould  be  impossible 
to  address  the  issue  of  equity  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  a  national 
comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system. 

Headquartere  carries  out  national  functions,  including  the  responsibilities  of 
a  Federal  Agency  such  as  establishment  and  implementation  of  program  and 
administrative  policy,  strategic  and  operational  planning,  budget  formulation 
and  execution,  administrative  control  of  funds.  Federal  Managers  Financial 
Integrity  Act  (FMFIA),  procurement,  facilities  construction  planning,  and  many 
related  functions  in  compliance  with  applicelble  laws  and  regulations. 
Headquarters  staff  advise  the  Director  on  programmatic  and  administrative 
needs,  barriers,  and  wealcnesses  and  prepare  responses  to  the  many  and  diverse 
requests  placed  upon  the  agency.   Headquarters  personnel  also  monitor, 
coordinate,  and  evaluate  Area  and  local  activities  and  programs  to  ensure 
conformance  with  congressional  and  other  directives.   They  manage  certain 
Nationwide  support  functions  such  as  catastrophic  health  emergency  fund  and 
the  scholarship  and  loan  repayment  programs.   Additionally,  Headquarters 
personnel  provide  information  and  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  technical  assistance  to  tribes  and  Areas,  and  act  in  an  advocacy  role 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  other  entities 
that  may  contribute  to  fulfilling  the  IHS  mission. 

Area  Offices  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  a  dual  function.   First,  to 
participate  in  and  establish  goals  and  objectives  implementing  IHS  policies, 
and  determine  action  of  priorities  within  the  framewor)c  of  IHS  policy.   As 
such.  Area  Offices  coordinate  their  resp>ective  activities  and  resources 
internally  and  externally  with  those  of  other  governmental  and  non- 
governmental progreuns  to  promote  optimum  utilization  of  all  available  health 
resources.   The  full  burden  of  negotiating,  consulting,  and  participating  with 
the  approximately  500  sovereign  Indian  nations  rests  primarily  with  the  Area 
Offices  which  must  advocate  for  the  Indian  nations  while  remaining  agents  of 
the  federal  government. 

Second,  Area  Offices  ensure  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  through  their 
respective  service  units  and  peurtlcipate  in  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  alternative  means  and  techniques  of  health  services  management  and  delivery 
to  provide  Indian  tribes  and  other  Indian  community  groups  with  optimal  ways 
of  participating  in  Indian  health  programs.   As  an  Integral  part  of  this  dual 
function,  the  Area  Offices  are  principally  responsible  for  assuring  the 
development  of  individual  and  tribal  capabilities  to  participate  In  the 
operation  of  the  IHS  progreun  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  tribes.   A  critical 
function  of  Area  Offices  is  the  direction,  coordination,  and  support  provided 
to  their  respective  service  units.   Administrative  support  functions  Include 
acquisitions,  financial  management,  personnel  recruitment  and  retention, 
material,  and  facilities  management.   Program  support  Includes  extensive 
professional  leadership  in  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy,  laboratory, 
radiology,  maternal  and  child  health,  etc.   Thus,  Area  Offices  also  provide 
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eaaential  and  dlatlnct  Integration  different  fron  that  provided  by 
Headquarters  and  directed  at  regional  requirements. 

All  FTES  and  funds  in  direct  operations  are  assigned  to  Headquarters  and  Area 
Offices.   In  FY  1994,  349  FTBs  were  assigned  to  Headquarters  and  293  FTBs  were 
assigned  to  Area  Offices. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  S  fiscal  years  followt 
Year      Funding      ££££ 

1991  $44,718,000  690 

1992  $47,133,000  690 

1993  $48,659,000  654 

1994  $49,471,000  654 

1995  $49,709,000  633 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Self  Governance  Negotlatlona 

In  FY  1993  and  1994,  the  Indian  Health  Service  implemented  a  demonstration 
program  in  Tribal  Self -Governance.  An  Office  of  Self -Cover nance  was 
established  to  manage  IHS-wide  negotiations  with  42  tribes  to  establish  30 
annual  funding  agreements  and  compacts.  New  policies  and  definitions  of 
federal  and  tribal  operations  are  evolving  and  a  complex  set  of  financial 
allocations  have  been  required  to  provide  negotiated  funding  levels.  This 
effort  will  continue  in  FY  1995  and  1996. 

Quality  Management  Initiative; 

In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  the  QHB  has  upgraded  IHS'  management  risk  rating 
based  on  demonstrated  progress.  Thesn  continuing  improvements  are  the  result 
of  attention  by  senior  managers  to  administrative  responsibilities,  the 
restructuring  and  augmentation  of  administrative  control  systems,  the 
systematic  assessment  of  organizational  operations  and  performance,  and  the 
identification,  tracking,  and  corrections  of  materials  weaknesses.   Because  of 
the  improvements  the  IHS  is  no  longer  designated  a  'High  Risk'  agency. 

Managed  Care: 

The  emphasis  in  IHS  'managed  care*  is  on  providing  IHS  Service  Unit  physicians 
and  managers  with  an  array  of  information  that  will  allow  IHS  health  care 
providers  to  make  the  most  effective  referral  decisions.   Plans  are  underway 
to  integrate  three  of  the  IHS  data  systems  to  provide  IHS  physicians  and 
managers  with  a  sophisticated  delivery  of  relevant  data  for  their  daily  needs. 
Three  Managed  Care  Training  workshops  were  conducted  during  FY  1992  with 
positive  results.   For  example,  case  management  of  patients  is  now  used  in  all 
of  our  hospital  base  facilities.  These  workshops  %«ere  directed  to  various 
Area  Office  and  Service  Unit  disciplines  to  present  basic  concepts  of  managed 
care  principles  and  to  acquaint  participants  with  ongoing  processes  that  are 
utilized  in  some  of  the  Areas.   In  addition,  pilot  projects  to  test  new 
methods  of  purchasing  health  care  by  obtaining  price  and  rate  quotations  for 
medical  services  from  the  private  sector  are  underway  in  four  of  the  IHS 
Areas. 

Third  Party  Collections; 

The  IHS  completed  a  major  plan  and  installed  business  offices  in  all  hospitals 
and  major  health  clinics.   Patterned  after  the  private  sector,  these  offices 
will  improve  billing  and  managing  third  party  collections.   Primary  emphasis 
ie  on  establishing  mechanisms  for  collecting  from  private  insurance  sources. 
These  efforts  will  be  continued  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 


89-068 
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KATIOWALE  TOR  BODOKT  nOUBSX 

TOTAL  KBOOEST  —  The  request  of  $51,733,000  end  516  FTEs  is  a  change  of 
$2,024,000  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $49,709,000  and  a  decrease  of  117 
FTEs  below  the  FT  1995  appropriation  of  633  FTBs.   The  increase  includes  the 

following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ♦52.024.000 

The  request  of  $2,024,000  represents  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  management  services  to  IBS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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SeH-Oovernance 


FY  1994 

n   1995 

$9,090,000 
4 
FY 

PY  1996 
_BlUBfit9 

$9,569,000 
5 
1995       Chanoe 

_fj 

Increaee 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 
Authority 

FTEs 

$4,980,000 
3 

prlation 

♦$479 
+1 
-om  Base 

riEv 

BA 

FTEs 

BA 

FY  199S  Appro 

$9 

,090,000 

Increasea  Built-in; 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  £ 
Transp.  of  Things 

2.  Increased  Cost  of  Other 
Contractual  Services 

3.  Increased  Cost  of  Equipment 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


$137,000 


8,927,000 
21.000 


M/A 


N/A 


$4,000 

474,000 
1.000 

♦S479.000 

$9,569,000 


Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 


1.  Transfer  from  Hospital 
and  Health  Clinics 


Net  Change 


N/A 


N/A 


+1 


♦$479,000 


PPRPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

In  FY  1992,  the  Indian  Health  Service  was  instructed  by  the  Congress  to 
initiate  planning  activities  with  tribal  govemoents  with  approved  self- 
governance  compacts  for  the  development  of  a  Self-Governance  Demonstration 
Project  as  authorized  by  P.L.  100-472.   The  Congress  also  informed  the  IHS 
that  within  funds  available,  the  IHS  should  set  aside  $500,000  to  reimburse 
participating  self-governance  tribal  governments  for  planning  expenses  and  to 
report  to  the  Committees  on  the  progress  of  the  planning  activities. 

Subsequently,  through  the  enactment  of  P.L.  102-573,  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1992,  authority  to  fund  tribal  self-governance  demonstration 
projects  was  extended  to  IHS.   In  FY  1993,  the  Congress  provided  $1,487,000 
for  self -governance  planning  grants  for  tribes  and  $397,000  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Self -Governance  within  the  IHS. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000  to  fund  shortfalls  in  compact 
funding  and  $4,000,000  in  FY  1995.   In  some  cases,  there  cannot  be  a  direct 
transfer  of  funds  from  IHS  to  the  tribes  in  support  of  self -governance 
compacts  without  jeopardizing  the  support  provided  by  IHS  to  other  tribes. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  short-fall  funds  is  to  assure  that  funding  of 
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■elf-governance  coopacte  does  not  adversely  impact  on  tribes  who  are  not 
participating  in  self-governance. 

Funding  levels  for  the  last  3  fiscal  years  follow: 

Year    Funding    FTEe 

1993  $1,884,000    

1994  $4,980,000     3 

1995  $9,090,000     4 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  FY  1994,  the  Indian  Health  Service  negotiated  and  signed  14  Coopacts  and 
Annual  Funding  Agreements,  for  a  total  of  $51.0  million. 

In  FY  1995,  29  Self -Governance  compacts  and  41  Annual  Funding  Agreements  will 
be  in  place  for  a  total  of  $262.7  million. 

The  croBswallc  table  on  the  next  page  reflects  a  distribution  of  the  funds,  by 
budget  activity  and/or  sub-sub-activity,  that  supported  the  self-governance 
compacts  in  FY  1994  and  have  been  made  available  to  support  self-governimce 
compacts  in  FY  1995. 

vx-rynuxrw   rOR  BODOET  REOOEST 

TOTAL  REQUEST  —  The  request  of  $9,569,000  is  an  increase  of  $479,000  and  1 
FTE  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $9,090,000  and  4  FTEs.   The  increase 
includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increase  S479.000 

The  request  of  $479,000  will  fund  increased  costs  associated  with  Self- 
Governance  and  increases  of  other  contractual  services  through  the  contracts 
and  grants  mechanism. 
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IHS-103 


TRTOAL  COMPACTS  CROSSWALK 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
SERVICES  APPROPRIATION 


RLE:  0:\SS\PBM«FPflyY96\SGCOMP 


<a«a>95 


Sub-Sub-Activity 


FY  1994 
Actual 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


CLINICAL  SERVICES: 
Hospitals  &  Health  Clinics 
Dental  Services 
Mental  Health 

Alcohol  &  Substance  Abuse 
Contract  Health  Services 


$16,613,000 

1.677.000 

1.692,000 

3.262.000 

13.867.000 


$106,082,000 

8.176.000 

6.138,000 

11.995.000 

60.679.000 


Total  Clinical  Services 


37.111.000 


192.070.000 


PREVENTIVE  HEALTH: 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Health  Education 
Comm.  Health  Reps. 
Immunization  AK 


897.000 

356.000 

2,967.000 

0 


2.620.000 

1.323.000 

8.718.000 

350.000 


Total  Preventive  Health 


4.220.000 


13.011.000 


TRIBAL  MANAGEMENT 
DIRECT  OPERATION 


100.000 
966,000 


0 

5,723,000 


CONTRACT  SUPPORT  COST 

6,851,000 

51.901.000 

Subtotal 

49,248,000 

262.705.000 

CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  EQUITY  FUND 
INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 

232.000 
1.565,000 

0 
0 

Subtotal 

1.797.000 

0 

'  Total  Services 

$51,045,000 

$262,705,000 

100 


Contract  fiuooort  Coet 


IHS-IOS 


n 

I99.i 

FY 

l??f 

FT  1996 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 
Authority 

$136 

,186, 

000 

S145 

,460, 

000 

$161,174, 

000 

•f$lS,714,000 

gy  H^5 Chance  from  Base 

CXEA       b* £XE£       BA 

FY  199S  Appropriation  $145,460,000 

Increaeea  Built-in; 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 

Contracts  or  Grants  —    $145,460,000    —      $4,364,000 

2.  Indian  Self 

Determination  Fund  zz.         N/A       —       7.S00.000 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in         z=.  W/A       —    ■fSll.864.000 

FY  1996  Current  Services  —         M/A       —    $157,324,000 

Staffing/Operating  Cost 
of  Hew  Facilities 

Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital  —         N/A       —        •f$80,000 

Program  Increases; 

Indian  Self- 
Determination  Fund  zz.  H/A       zz.  ♦S3.770.000 

Met  Change  —        H/A       ~    +$15,714,000 

PORPOSE  AMD  METHOD  OF  OPERATIOW 

Funding  for  Contract  Support  Costs  (CSC)  is  provided  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  for  costs  incurred  in  the  operation  of  Self -Determination 
contracts  and  compacts  authorized  by  P.L.  93-638,  as  amended.   CSC  are  defined 
in  Section  106(a)(2)  of  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act  as  costs  incurred  by 
a  tribal  organization  that  either  are  not  incurred  by  the  IBS  in  the  direct 
operation  of  the  program  (such  as  annual  audit  expenses)  or  for  items  of  cost 
that  are  paid  from  resources  not  available  to  the  program  under  the  tribal 
contract  (including  telephone,  personnel  benefits,  and  other  administrative 
overhead).   By  definition,  these  costs  to  the  tribal  program  exceed  the  amount 
spent  by  the  agency  at  the  location  of  service,  and  therefore,  must  be  a 
supplement  to  the  direct  program  funding  provided,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  tribes  who  choose  to  operate  programs  under  this 
legislative  authority. 
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As  authorized  by  the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Oemonetratlon  Project,  Title  III 
of  P.L.  93-638  as  amended,  IBS  began  negotiating  contract  support  coats  for 
CompactB  betvreen  the  IBS  and  Self -Governance  tribea  in  FY  1994. 

A  special  fund  was  requested  by  IBS  and  approved  by  the  Congress  for  new  and 
expanded  contracts.   The  IBS  received  $2.5  nillion  each  year  from  FY  1988 
through  FY  1992  for  this  fund  and  $5  million  for  FY  1993.   In  FY  1994  and 
FY  199S,  IBS  received  $7.5  million  each  year  for  this  special  fund.   These 
funds  are  administered  through  a  'no-year'  account  entitled  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  (ISO)  Fund. 

The  largest  component  of  contract  support  costs  is  indirect  contract  support 
costs  (approximately  80  percent).   Indirect  costs  consist  of  coats  incurred 
for  a  coomon  or  joint  purpose  benefitting  more  than  one  contract  objective,  or 
which  are  not  readily  assignable  to  a  particular  project  or  activity  such  as 
costs  to  operate  and  maintain  facilities,  equipment,  and  grounds,  depreciation 
or  use  allowances,  administrative  salaries  and  supplies.   Negotiation  of 
indirect  costs  need  for  tribal  contractors  is  performed  between  the  contractor 
and  the  Inspector  General  of  the  cognirant  agency. 

The  IHS  continues  to  work  with  tribal  representatives  to  develop  procedures  to 
identify  the  need  for  contract  support  costs  and  policies  to  guide  the 
allocation  of  funds  made  available  for  this  purpose.   Contractors  report  their 
need  for  these  costs  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  IHS  anticipates  receiving  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  contract 
support  costs  in  subsequent  years.   This  is  due  in  part  to  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  new  and  expanded  contracts,  and  also  for  additional 
costs  of  operations  as  complexity  of  programs  and  requirements  for  fiscal 
accountability  increases. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

At  the  end  of  FY  1994,  a  total  of  $136  million  was  awarded  to  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  for  CSC.   These  funds  provided  necessary  administrative 
and  related  support  functions  described  above,  to  administer  direct  tribal 
program  operations  exceeding  $500  million.   In  addition,  new  and  expanded 
programs  of  approximately  $30  million  were  transferred  to  tribes  with  the 
support  of  the  Indian  Self-Oetermination  Fund  (ISDF). 

p>Tjnii»T.»  roR  BOPOET  REOnEST 

TOTAL  REOOEST  ~  The  FY  1996  request  of  $161,174,000  is  an  increase  of 
$15,714,000  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $145,460,000.   The  increases 
over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  »S11.864.000 

The  increase  of  $11,864,000  includes  $7,500,000  to  provide  the  funding  for 
contract  support  costs  incurred  by  tribal  contractors  in  FY  1995  tfhich  %Mre 
funded  by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Fund  and  $4,364,000  to  fund 
inflationary  cost  increases. 

Staffing  for  Hew  Facilities  -  ^580. OOP 

The  request  of  $80,000  will  provide  funding  for  the  staffing  and  operating 
costs  of  the  newly  constructed  replacement  facility  at  Kotsebue,  Alaska. 

Facility:   Kotzebue,  Alaska,  Hospital     $80,000 
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Indian  Self-Determination  Fund  -  •eS3.770.00Q 

In  addition  to  built-in  increases,  an  increase  of  $3,770,000  is  requested  to 
fund  the  additional  transitional  costs  associated  with  the  continued 
expressions  by  tribes  to  operate  more  and  more  of  their  health  programs.   For 
example,  in  FY  1994,  approximately  $580  million  of  the  IHS  appropriation  was 
supporting  tribally  operated  programs  tfhich  compares  to  $355  million  in 
FY  1990,  an  increase  of  over  60  percent  in  4  years.   The  IHS  expects  this 
trend  to  continue  in  FY  1996. 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 
Executive  Sunnary 

Obiectivee 

The  objectives  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IBS)  health  care  facilities, 
sanitation  facilities,  and  envlronnental  health  programs  are:   1)  to  provide 
optimum  availability  of  functional,  tMlI-nalntalned  IBS  and  trlbally-operated 
health  care  facilities  and  adequate  staff  housing  at  IBS  health  care  delivery 
locations  If  no  suitable  housing  alternative  Is  available;  and  2)  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  environmentally-related  Illness  and  Injury  byi   a) 
determining  and  addressing  factors  contributing  to  injuries;  b)  advocating  the 
improvement  of  environmental  conditions;  and  c)  constructing  Indian  sanitation 
facllitiee  and  ensuring  the  availability  of  safe  water  supply  and  adequate 
waste  disposal  facilities  In  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  (AI/AN)  homes 
and  cooDunities. 

Through  the  provisions  of  these  comprehensive  environmental  health  services 
and  diversified  construction  projects,  the  Federal  and  tribal  health  care 
delivery  system  is  enhanced  and  the  individual  home  and  coamunity  environments 
are  much  improved.   Currently  all  IBS  hospitals  and  clinics  have  JCAHO 
accreditation.   The  gastroenteric  and  postneonatal  death  rates  among  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population  have  been  reduced  significantly 
now  that  over  85  percent  have  safe  drinking  water  supplies  and  sanitary  waste 
disposal  systems  (see  Figure  F-1).   Injury  prevention  efforts  of  the  IBS  and 
tribal  programs  are  also  making  strides  to  reduce  outpatient  visits  and 
hospitalitations.   Clearly,  these  program  accomplishments  provide  significant 
contributions  to  the  overall  IBS  health  promotion/disease  prevention  effort. 

Funding 

The  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995  Indian  Health  Facilities  Appropriation  provided 
$253,282,000  for  IKS  facilities/environmental  health  activities  including 
$38,334,000  for  health  care  facilities  Maintenance  and  Improvement  (not 
including  $4,500,000  in  reimbursements;  i.e.,  quarters  return  funds); 
$27,822,000  for  Bealth  Care  Facilities  and  Quarters  construction;  $84,889,000 
for  Sanitation  facilities  construction;  $88,780,000  for  Facilities  and 
Environmental  Health  Support  ($38,294,000  for  Facilities  Support,  $40,314,000 
for  Environmental  Health  Support,  and  $10,172,000  for  the  IHS  Office  of 
Environmental  Bealth  and  Engineering  and  IBS  personnel  in  two  Regional  Offices 
of  Engineering  Services);  $12,975,000  for  equipment;  and  $482,000  for  contract 
support  cost.   The  FY  1996  Indian  Bealth  Facilities  request  is  $242,672,000 
for  the  above  accounts  (not  including  an  estimated  $4,500,000  in  quarters 
return  funds  to  be  available  in  FY  1995  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  staff 
quarters ) . 

In  FY  1992,  the  new  Maintenance  and  Improvement  account  and  the  new  Facilities 
and  Environmental  Bealth  Support  account  were  created  to  consolidate  funding 
for  facilities  and  environmental  health-related  functions  in  the  Facllitiee 
appropriation.   Before  FY  1992,  health  care  facilities  operation/maintenance 
personnel,  material,  and  support  costs,  as  well  as  permanent  professional  and 
technical  personnel  and  support  costs  for  environmental  health  services  and 
sanitation  facilities  construction,  were  funded  in  the  Services  appropriation. 

Program  Description  and  Accomplishments 

•     Maintenance  and  Improvement  (MSH 

This  budget  activity  provides  resources  that  the  IBS  uses  for  materials 
and  contract  services  needed:   1)  to  keep  existing  Federal  and  tribal 
health  care  facllitiee  and  grounds  In  good  repair;  2)  to  perform 
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preventive  maintenance  on  facilities  and  equipnent;  and  3)  to  acconpliah 
needed  improvements  to  existing  space  in  order  that  the  facilities  will 
be  better  suited  to  deliver  health  care  services  to  AI/ANs. 

The  FY  199S  appropriation  of  $36,334,000,  enabled  IBS  to  distribute 
$21,242,000  as  full  funding  for  routine  maintenance  activities  at  all 
IRS  and  tribal  contracted  facilities;  allocate  $3,000,000  for 
environmental  audits  and  resiadiation,  and  distribute  $14,092,000  for 
projects  to  address  critical  Backlog  of  Essential  Maintenance  and  Repair 
items.   Since  FY  1990  the  Congress  has  bulk-funded  the  M&I  activity  and, 
until  FY  1994,  a  portion  of  the  amount  appropriated  was  administered  by 
IHS  Headquarters  through  application  of  a  national  priority  system. 
During  the  past  4  years  an  average  of  12-13  major  projects  per  year  have 
been  approved  and  funded.   Since  FY  1994,  all  funds  are  being 
distributed  to  IHS  direct  operated  and  eligible  tribal  facilities  as  a 
first  step  in  implementing  the  IHS  Strategic  Plan  for  Facilities.  This 
gives  Areas  flexibility  to  address  the  most  urgent  needs  identified  on 
their  Priority  lists.   All  projects  now  compete  only  at  the  Area  level, 
not  on  a  national  basis.   The  IHS  believes  this  approach  will  ensure 
more  efficient  use  of  MI>I  funds  and  shorten  the  time  required  for 
project  completion.   Bach  Area  will  be  able  to  accomplish  1-3  major 
projects  in  FY  1996. 

Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  (SFCl 

This  budget  activity  funds  construction  of  water  supply  and  waste 
disposal  facilities  for  Indian  homes  and  communities,  as  authorized  by 
the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act,  P.L.  66-121.   The  proportion  of 
AI/AN  homes  with  essential  sanitation  facilities  (safe  water  supplies 
and  adequate  wante  disposal  systems)  has  increased  from  20  to  6S  percent 
since  the  program's  inception  in  1960.   However,  availability  of  such 
facilities  among  all  O.S.  populations  is  approximately  98  percent. 

The  SFC  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  IHS  disease  prevention 
initiative  and  tribal  involvement  has  been  the  keystone  of  SFC  program 
success.   Since  P.L.  86-121  was  passed,  the  IBS  has  constructed 
ccomunity  and  individual  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  which 
serve  more  than  198,000  AI/AN  homes.   The  $84,889,000  appropriated  in 
FY  199S  will  enable  the  SFC  program  to  provide  first-service  to  an 
estimated  4,300  additional  new  and  existing  AI/AN  homes  and  upgrade 
service  to  7,200  more  existing  homes.   At  congressional  direction,  a 
10-year  funding  plan  has  been  prepared  to  quantify  and  rank  order 
sanitation  facilities  deficiencies  in  AI/AN  communities. 

Most  SFC  projects  are  planned,  designed,  and  managed  by  IHS  engineers 
and  constructed  by  tribal  or  non-Indian  contractors.  However,  a  few 
self -governance  tribes  are  now  providing  their  otm  professional 
engineering  services.   Between  65  and  70  percent  of  the  construction 
work  is  performed  by  Indian  tribes  and  firms.   Considering  the  extremes 
in  climate  and  geography  often  found  in  Indian  country,  IHS  engineers 
are  uniquely  challenged  to  design  appropriate,  econooiical, '  and 
uncoorplicated  facilities,  in  order  to  ensure  continued  operation  and 
maintenance  and  long-term  health  benefits.   To  further  this  end,  after 
construction  is  complete,  IHS  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  environmental 
health  technicians  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
to  system  operators  and  individual  homeowners.   Technical  assistance  and 
training  efforts,  that  benefit  tribal  utility  system  managers  and 
operators,  positively  affect  the  health  and  well-being  of  several 
hundred  thousand  AI/ANs  every  yeeir  by  ensuring  that  improved  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  services  are  provided  for  their  homes  and 
communities. 
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Health  Care  Facllttiee  Construction  <HCFC> 

This  budget  activity  funds  construction  of  and  equipment  for  new  and 
replacement  inpatient  and  ambulatory  health  care  facilities  (hospitals, 
health  centers,  etc.),  staff  quarters,  and  additional  space  at  existing 
facilities,  as  required  to  provide  direct  health  care  services  to 
AI/ANs. 

The  n   199S  appropriation  of  $27,822,000  provided  the  balance  to 
complete  construction  funding  for  one  regional  niedical  center 
(Anchorage,  Alaska);  the  balance  needed  to  cooiplete  design  and  Isegin 
site  work/construction  at  t%«o  replacenent  health  centers  (Ft.  Belknap, 
Montana;  White  Earth,  Minnesota);  continued  planning  and  initial  design 
of  a  replacement  facility  at  Winnebago,  Nebraslca;  the  balance  needed  to 
complete  design  of  a  new  health  center  at  Second  Mesa,  Arirona;  and 
funding  for  new  and/or  replacement  modular  dental  units. 

The  need  for  construction  of  each  health  care  facility  and  staff 
quarters  project  is  assessed  through  application  of  comprehensive 
priority  system  methodologies.   Periodically,  Headquarters  solicits 
proposals  from  the  IHS  Areas  for  major  modernization  projects,  essential 
staff  quarters  needs,  and  urgently  needed  new  or  replacement  health  care 
facilities.   The  proposals  are  evaluated  objectively  and  ranked 
according  to  relative  need.   Justification  documents  are  prepared  for 
those  ranked  highest  and,  when  approved,  the  projects  are  placed  on  the 
appropriate  IHS  facilities  priority  list  and  funding  estimates  are 
included  in  the  5-year  IHS  Health  Facilities  Planned  Construction 
Budget.   The  total  unfunded  amount  on  the  5-year  IHS  Health  Facilities 
Planned  Construction  Budget  is  $606,843,000  including  the  FY  1996 
estimate. 

In  FY  1991,  the  Congress  provided  $1,500,000  for  a  Joint  Venture 
Demonstration  Program  (authorized  by  P.L.  101-512).   The  program  was 
intended  to  support  up  to  three  tribal  initiatives  to  construct  health 
care  facilities.   Tribes  interested  in,  and  selected  for,  this  program 
would  construct  facilities  at  their  expense  and  make  them  available  to 
the  IHS  rent-free  for  20  years.   In  return,  the  IHS  would  eq[uip,  supply, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  facilities.   In  FY  1991,  applications  were 
accepted  for  participation  in  the  program.   Three  tribes  %rare  chosen  for 
further  consideration  from  among  those  participating  initially  in  the 
national  competition.   Of  the  three  tribes  selected,  only  the  Choctaw 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  developed  acceptable  planning  documents  and  obtained  funding 
to  construct  their  facilities.   The  third  tribe  did  not  document  the 
ability  to  fund  their  proposal  and  its  project  was  dropped  from  IHS 
Joint  Venture  funding  requests.   In  FY  1993,  construction  of  the 
facility  at  Warm  Springs,  Oregon  was  coinpleted  and  design  of  the  Choctaw 
facility  at  Poteau,  Oklahoma  was  completed.   The  Poteau  facility  was 
completed  in  FY  1994. 

The  IHS  is  authorized  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  to 
construct  a  Youth  Regional  Treatment  Center  (YRTC)  in  each  IHS 
Area.   Facilities  in  five  IHS  Areas  (Albuquerque,  Alaska, 
Nashville,  Navajo,  Oklahona  City,  and  Phoenix)  have  been  renovated 
and  YRTCs  are  in  operation.   Portland  has  an  operational,  interim 
YRTC  facility  while  a  permanent  facility  is  being  constructed. 
Three  Areas  have  YRTCs  in  the  planning  or  design  stage.   Phoenix 
is  planning  a  new  satellite  facility,  Aberdeen  is  designing 
renovations  for  an  existing  structure,  and  California  is  planning 
two  YRTCs  by  the  reauthorization  of  Public  I^aw  94-437,  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.   Two  IHS  Areas  (Bemidji  and  Billings) 
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have  decided,  for  the  present,  to  provide  youth  substance  abuse 
treatment  services  through  contract  facilities  while  other 
alternatives  are  reviewed. 

Facilities  and  Environmental  Health  Support  fF/EHSl 

This  budget  activity  provides  resources  that  the  IHS  uses  to  staff  and 
support  its  Headquarters,  Regional  Office,  Area,  District,  and  service 
unit  activities;  i.e.,  facilities  and  environmental  health  activities 
carried  out  directly  by  Federal  esiployees  or,  in  certain  cases, 
indirectly  by  tribal  contractors.   It  funds  all  costs  for  the  permanent 
personnel  who  manage  and  implement  the  IHS  health  care  facilities 
maintenance  and  improvement  program  and  the  health  care  facilities  new 
and  replacement  construction  program;  the  biomedical  equipment 
maintenance  and  repair  program;  the  Indian  sanitation  facilities 
construction  program;  the  environmental  health  services  program;  and  the 
IHS  real  property  and  health  facilities  planning  programs.   In  addition, 
it  supports  personnel  who  operate  the  physical  plant  at  all  IHS  health 
care  facilities,  certain  non-personnel-related  operating  costs  (e.g., 
utilities) . 

In  order  to  maintain  clear  distinction  between  the  three  major 
categories  of  costs  included  in  this  activity,  the  IHS  has  established 
three  subactivities:   1)  Facilities  Support;  2)  Environmental  Health 
Support;  and  3)  Office  of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering  Support. 
These  subactivities  are  described  separately  below. 

Facilities  Support 

This  budget  subactivity  funds  permanert  personnel  costs,  at  the  Area  and 
service  unit  levels,  related  to  planning;  justifying;  designing; 
constructing;  improving;  leasing  or  renting;  operating  and  maintaining; 
IHS  direct -operated  (and,  for  certain  purposes,  tribal-operated)  health 
care  facilities.   Also,  it  funds  related  Area  and  service  unit  operating 
costs;  e.g.,  utilities,  biomedical  equipment  repair /maintenance,  some 
non-medical  building  operations  supplies  (e.g.,  filters,  fan  belts, 
etc.),  and  some  non-clinical  personal  property. 

A  Facilities  Support  subactivity  was  established,  in  the  IHS 
Appropriations  Act  for  FY  1992,  as  part  of  the  Facilities  and 
Environmental  Health  Support  activity.   Amounts  transferred  for 
Facilities  Support  functions,  from  Services  subactivities  (Direct 
Operations  and  Hospitals  and  Health  Clinics),  were  based  on  estimates 
made  before  clear  definition  of  the  Facilities  Support  account  could  be 
developed.   Therefore,  adjustments  between  the  Services  and  Facilities 
appropriations  may  be  needed.   During  the  first  half  of  1993,  a  work, 
group,  established  by  the  Council  of  Area  and  Associate  Directors, 
reviewed  all  cost  elements  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  Facilities 
Support  account.   Consensus  was  reached  on  some  elements  and  others  are 
being  reviewed  further,  before  final  adjustments  are  recommended. 

The  IHS,  tribes,  and  tribal  groups  operate  49  hospitals,  176 
health  centers,  8  school  health  centers,  277  smaller  health 
stations  and  satellite  clinics,  7  youth  regional  substance  abuse 
treatment  centers  and  more  than  2,000  units  of  staff  quarters. 
In  FY  1993,  one  major  system  failure  caused  a  period  of 
operational  down-time  at  the  PHS  Indian  Hospital  in  Sells, 
Arizona.   During  FY  1994,  IHS  experienced  no  facility  down-time 
affecting  delivery  of  patient  services  in  its  health  care 
facilities. 
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The  IBS  op«r«t«B  mad   aaintaina  nor*  tta«a  737,000  square  meters 
(7,933,000  square  feet)  of  Federal  space  in  hospitals,  clinics,  staff 
quarters,  and  other  facilities  and  operates  health  care  delivery  and 
administrative  program  elesMnts  in  an  additional  50,000  square  neters 
(538,000  square  feet)  of  leased  axtd  79, BOO  square  meters  (659,000  square 
feet)  of  assiqned  space.  The  IBS  o«me  a  total  of  2,618  buildings  and 
structures.  Tribal  contracted  health  care  delivery  programs  occupy  more 
than  189,800  square  meters  (2,043,000  square  feet)  of  space. 

Environmental  Health  Support 

This  budget  subactivity  funds  permanent  personiMl  costs,  at  the  Area, 
District,  and  service  unit  levels,  related  to  providing  environmental 
health  services,  including  injury  prevention,  to  the  &Z/AN  people,  to 
their  cooDunities,  and  to  government  (tribal,  IBS,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  local,  etc.)  institutions.  Also,  it  funds  permanent 
personnel  costs,  at  the  Area,  District,  and  service  unit  levels,  for 
planning,  designing,  and  constructing  Indian  sanitation  facilities  and 
providing  follow-up  technical  support  and  training  to  AI/AN  owners  and 
operators  of  those  systems.   In  addition,  it  funds  related  costs 
including  rabies  vaccine  for  dogs  and  household  pets,  vector  control 
chemicals  for  plague  control  efforts,  training  and  coomunity  safety 
promotion  materials,  x-ray  calibration  equipoient,  and  in  special 
circumstances  home  smoke  detectors,  radon  monitoring  Idts,  and  water 
quality  sampling/testing  equipment. 

In  FY  1994,  environmental  health  services  provided  by  IBS  Area, 
District,  and  service  unit  environmental  health  personnel  included  such 
activities  as:  injury  prevention  epidemiological  studies,  water 
sampling,  vector  control  activities,  food  protection  surveys,  waste 
disposal  investigations/technical  assistance,  and  radiation  monitoring. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  adopted,  as  a  national  model,  IBS' 
diagnostic  x-ray  program.   That  program  collects,  processes,  and  reports 
radiation  hazard  information. 

Especially  noteworthy  were  environmental  health  services  provided  in  the 
injury  prevention  category.   The  IBS  environmental  health  staff  has  lead 
responsibility  for  coordinating  development  and  implementation  of 
community-based  prevention  oteasures  to  address  the  problem  of  injuries, 
which  is  the  leading  )ciller  of  AI/ANs  age  0  to  44  years 
(see  Figure  F-2).   An  encouraging  downward  trend  in  injury  death  rates 
for  AI/ANs  is  being  achieved  as  a  result  of  this  increased  attention. 
Given  these  successes,  to  the  extent  resources  permit,  the  IBS  has 
implemented  a  S-year  Indian  Injury  Prevention  Plan  (Immunizing  Against 
the  Injury  Epidemic). 

During  FY  1994,  the  environmental  health  program  continued  its 
efforts  in  support  of  a  10-year  plan  for  the  Indian  sanitation 
facilities  construction  program.   Worlc  progressed  on  more  than 
2,760  projects,  456  of  which  were  funded  through  appropriations  or 
contributions  in  FY  1994.   Although  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
these  projects,  actual  planning,  design,  and  construction  of 
sanitation  facilities  by  IBS  and  tribes  have  been  delayed  because 
there  has  been  a  three-fold  increase  in  construction 
appropriations  since  FY  1990  while  the  number  of  engineers  who 
administer  these  projects  has  remained  relatively  constant. 

Once  completed,  the  projects  initiated  in  FY  1994  will  provide 
essential  sanitation  facilities  to  2,499  new,  BUD-sponsored 
housing  units,  293  BIA-sponsored  units,  2,042  units  constructed  by  . 
tribes  and  other  entities,  and  1,433  first  service  existing  homes 
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<tot«li   6,267  housing  units).   In  conjunction  with  providing 
sanitation  facilitiss  for  th*  first  tia*  to  ths  hooMS  listed 
above,  systems  serving  7,604  previously  served  (existing)  hoaea 
are  to  be  upgraded. 

Office  of  Environmental  Health  and  KnaineerinQ  Support 

This  budget  subactivity  funds  permanent  personnel  costs,  at  IBS 
Headquarters  OEHE  and  in  two  Public  Health  Service  Regional 
Offices  of  Engineering  Services  (DBS),  for  direct 
support /oianagement  of  the  full  array  of  services  and  activities 
funded  by  the  Facilities  appropriation. 

The  engineers,  architects,  sanitarians,  health  facilities 
planners,  leasing/contract  specialists,  real  property  managers, 
and  support  personnel  %«fao  work  in  OEHE  Headquarters  and  OES 
offices  provide  technical  and  management  services  required  to 
design,  build,  operate,  and  maintain  efficient,  accessible,  and 
serviceable  health  care  facilities  and  staff  quarters;  design  and 
build  appropriate,  maintainable  sanitation  facilities  for  AI/AN 
homes  and  coomunlties;  address  IHS  leasing/rental  requirements; 
provide  appropriate  injury  prevention  and  environmental  health 
services;  meet  all  legal  and  policy  requirements  for  financial  and 
program  accountability;  and  develop  long-range  staffing  and 
programmatic  goals  to  ensure  continued  program  effectiveness. 

During  FY  1994,  OEHE  Headquarters  and  OES  staffs  completed  141  reports, 
surveys,  and  studies;  awarded  85  major  design/construction  contracts 
which  does  not  Include  modifications  that  may  be  design  contracts 
modified  to  add  construction;  processed  60  IBS  and  GSA  leaseii;  completed 
14  program  and  Internal  control  reviews;  held  31  training  courses; 
answered  more  than  336  items  of  controlled  correspondence;  and  ended  the 
year  managing  251  active  health  care  facilities  design/construction 
projects  costing  over  $552,300,000. 
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IMDIAW   mXLTB    FACILITIES 

Ineraas* 
n  1996  or 

FY  1994       Py  1995        Estimate       Ptffr^ftff^ 

Budget  Authority   $296,982,000   $253,282,000   $242,672,000    -$10,610,000 

FTE9  1,485  1,490  1,479  -11 

The  FY  1996  budget  authority  request  of  $242,672,000  and  1,479  FTBs,  reflects 
a  net  decrease  of  $10,610,000  and  11  FTBs  below  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of 
$253,282,000  and  1,490  FTEs.   For  Maintenance  £  iB^rovement  and  Facilities  & 
Environmental  Health  Support,  the  FY  1996  request  proposes  the  same  level  of 
funding.   In  addition,  the  request  provides  annualised  staffing  for  one  new 
facility. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BODQET  REOOBST 

The  IHS  FY  1996  budget  request  reflects  a  decrease  in  the  Facilities 
appropriation  of  $10,610,000  below  the  FY  1995  appropriation  amount. 
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Maintenance  and  Improvctpent 


FT  1994         FY  1995 
APPr9Prt»<;t9n   Appropriation 


Budget  Authority 
Reimbursements 


Total  Program 
Level 


$37,940,000 
3,601,000 

$41,541,000 


$38,334,000 
4,500,000 

$42,834,000 


rt   1996 
Estimate 

$39,484,000 
4,500,000 

43,984,000 


Increase  (•*■) 
Decrease  f-t 

1,150 


1,150 


FY  1995 


_iA 


Change  from  Base 
FTEb  BA 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in: 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans  of  Things 

2.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm.,  &  Utilities 

3.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 
Provided  Under  Contracts  & 
Grants 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 
Other  Equipment 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Land  & 
Structures 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Net  Change 


$38,334,000 

$268,000 

— 

$8,000 

50,000 



2,000 

4,000 

— 

- — 

35,588,000 

— 

1,068,000 

2,111,000 

~ 

63,000 

279,000 

~ 

8,000 

34,000 

~ 

1,000 

N/A 

~ 

+$1,150,000 

N/A 

_zr 

+539,484,000 

N/A 

~ 

+$1,150,000 

Purpose  and  Method  of  Operation 

Maintenance  and  Improvement  (M&I)  program  objectives  Include  the  following: 
1)  provide  for  routine  maintenance  in  IHS  owned  and  operated  buildings  and 
grounds  and  tribally  owned  space  in  which  health  care  services  are  provided 
under  Indian  Self  Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  93-638) 
contract  arrangements;  2)  achieve  compliance  with  all  buildings/grounds 
accreditation  standards  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations  (JCAHO)  and  other  accreditation  bodies;  3)  provide  improved 
facilities  for  Inpatient  and  outpatient  care;  4)  ensure  that  Indian  health 
care  facilities  and  staff  quarters  meet  existing  building  codes  and  standards; 
and  5)  ensure  healthcare  facilities  buildings  comply  with  public  law 
requirements  such  as  alternate  energy  sources,  energy  conservation,  and 
handicapped  accessibility. 
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The  principle  tool  used  for  identifying  and  planning  facilities  M&I  work  is 
the  IHS  Facilities  Engineering  Program  Plan  (FEPP)  prepared  by  IBS  Area  Office 
and  service  unit  personnel  to  delineate  facilities-related  activities  and 
projects  to  be  accoaplished  during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.   The  FEPP 
establishes  annual  M&I  workload  targets  and  helps  determine  the  most  prudent 
use  of  available  resources. 

Although  funds  in  the  MCI  account  are  used  to  maintain  and  improve  Federal  and 
tribal  facilities,  generally  staff  quarters  operation,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  costs  are  funded  with  Quarters  Return  (QR)  funds.   In  certain 
situations,  H&I  funds  may  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  QR  funds,  to  ensure 
adequate  quarters  maintenance;  e.g.,  at  locations  with  few  quarters  where  QR 
funds  are  Insufficient  to  pay  all  required  maintenance  costs.   Approximately 
$4,500,000  in  QR  funds  will  be  collected  during  FY  1995.   These  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  operation,  sianageoent,  and  general  maintenance  of  staff  quarters, 
including  temporary  maintenance  personnel,  security  guards,  repairs  to  housing 
units  and  associated  grounds,  and  purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
household  appliances /equipment  (stoves,  water  heaters,  furnaces,  etc.). 

Federal  Program 

The  IHS  owns  and  maintains  41  hospitals,  66  health  centers,  4  school  health 
centers,  44  smaller  health  stations  and  satellite  clinics,  4  youth  regional 
substance  abuse  treatment  centers,  and  more  than  2,000  staff  quarters  units, 
numerous  warehouses,  boiler  plants,  maintenance  shops,  automotive  garages, 
emergency  power  plants  and  other  buildings.   These  structures  contain  more 
than  736,000  square  meters  (7,933,000  square  feet)  of  space.   The  IHS  controls 
approximately  770  hectare  (1,900  acres)  of  institutional/trust  land. 

Tribal  Program 

The  tribal  program  consists  of  8  hospitals,  110  health  centers,  4  school 
health  centers,  233  smaller  health  stations  and  satellite  clinics,  3  youth 
regional  substance  abuse  treatment  centers,  and  39  units  of  staff  quarters. 
The  IHS  funds  M&I-related  costs  for  more  than  189,800  square  meters  (2,043,000 
square  feet)  of  tribal ly-owned  space.  Including  space  used  by  tribes  to 
conduct  programs  funded  by  P.L.  93-638  contracts.   Tribal  health  care 
facilities  in  which  P.L.  93-638  contracted  programs  are  operated  receive 
funding  for  M&I  on  the  same  basis  as  Federal  facilities,  as  required  by  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (P.L.  94-437),  as  amended. 

STATOS  OF  FACILITIES 

The  physical  condition  of  all  IBS-owned  and  tribal  facilities  and  grounds  are 
evaluated  through  annual  general  surveys  conducted  by  local  facility  personnel 
and  Area  engineers.   In  addition,  comprehensive  'Deep  Look*  surveys  are 
conducted  every  S  years  by  a  team  of  engineers  Including  Regional  Office  of 
Engineering  Services  representatives,  IBS  Area  Facilities  program  personnel, 
and  occasionally  technical  ■peclallsts  from  private  sector  architectural 
engineering  firms. 

These  surveys,  together  with  routine  observations  by  facilities  personnel. 
Identify  tasks  to  be  added  to  the  database  of  Identified  facilities, 
equipment,  and  alteration  deficiencies.   The  listing  of  deficiencies  is 
modified  periodically  throughout  the  year;  newly  Identified  tasks  are  added  on 
a  regular  basis  and  items  are  removed  as  work  Is  coo^leted. 

The  BEMAR  grew  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $12,000,000  per  year  from  FY  1987 
to  FX  1992.   In  FY  1991  IHS  began  funding  M&I  for  trlbally-owned  facilities 
that  generated  Patient  Care  Provider  Visits  (PCPV).   In  FY  1993,  provision  of 
M&I  support  was  extended  to  all  trlbally-owned  facilities  in  which  P.L. 93-638 
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contracted  activities  were  carried  out.   Largely  as  a  result  of  Deep  I,ook 
inspections  of  tribally-ovmed  facilities,  the  BEMAR  increased  by  approximately 
$87,000,000  in  FY  1993.   A  significant  reduction  in  the  BEMAR  was  achieved  in 
FY  1994  due  to  the  removal  from  the  FEOS  data  system  of  deficiencies  in 
buildings,  primarily  in  the  Alaska  Area,  that  are  being  replaced  and  will  be 
demolished  after  the  new  facilities  cone  on  line.  The  BEMAR  deficiencies  In 
facilities  to  be  turned  over  to  the  tribes,  where  the  tribe  plans  to  use  the 
facilities  for  medically  related  activities  are  retained  in  the  data  system 
since  the  IHS  is  responsible  to  fund  maintenance  in  facilities  owned  by  the 
tribes  and  used  in  conjunction  with  a  P.L.  93-638  contracts. 

DISTRIBDTION  OF  Mtl  FUNDS 

The  FY  1996  MSI  appropriation  will  be  allocated  as  follows: 

1)  ROUTINE  MAINTENANCE 

Approximately  $22,000,000  will  be  distributed  to  IBS  direct  operated  and 
eligible  tribal  facilities  for  routine  maintenance.   Distribution 
amounts  are  calculated  by  application  of  the  standard  IHS  formula  used 
during  the  past  several  years; 

2)  MAJOR  M&I  PROJECTS 

Approximately  $14,000,000  will  be  distributed  to  IHS  direct  operated  and 
eligible  tribal  facilities,  approximately  in  the  same  proportion  as 
funds  distributed  for  routine  maintenance,  to  accomplish  highly  ranked 
projects,  as  determined  through  application  of  H&I  Priority  System 
methodologies.   Area  M&I  priority  systems  rank  projects  based  on 
deficiency  class  factors,  urgency  factors.  Area  priority  factors,  and 
project  cost.   Each  Area  Facilities  Management  staff  develops  its 
Priority  List  using  a  methodology  based  on  these  factors;  (The 
$14,000,000  will  be  applied  to  the  most  serious  deficiencies  identified 
on  the  BEMAR) . 

3)  ENVIRONMENTAL  COMPLIANCE  PROGRAM 

$3,000,000  will  be  used  to  continue  environmental  audits  and  remediation 
of  environmental  hazards  at  IHS  and  tribal  health  care  facilities; 

4)  EMERGENCY  RESERVE 

$500,000  will  be  reserved  at  IHS  Headquarters  for  distribution  to  IHS 
Areas  as  needed  to  address  emergency  situations  caused  by  natural 
disasters  or  other  unanticipated  occurrences.   This  reserve  enables  IHS 
to  respond  promptly  to  potential  threats  to  public  health  and/or 
interruptions  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services.   If  reserve  funds 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  up  to  $50,000  may  be  used  for 
training  at  IHS  nationally  sponsored  training  courses  for  Area,  service 
unit,  and  tribal  facilities  staff.   The  balance  will  be  distributed  to 
the  Areas  and  tribes  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  H&I  projects. 

ROUTINE  MAINTENANCE  FUNDS 

Routine  MGI  funds  are  used  to  pay  non-FTE  costs  for  the  following  activities 
in  IHS  and  tribal ly-owned  health  care  facilities: 

Bench  Stock 

Supplies  and  materials  used  directly  to  perform  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
improvements  to  real  property  (Including  grounds)  and  building  service 
equipment  systems,  as  needed  to  ensure  utilization  of  the  space  for  its 
intended  function. 
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Preventive  Maintenance 

Scheduled  work  involving  inspection,  adjustinent,  and  installation  of 
replacement  of  parts  at  predetermined  intervals  to  maintain  the  real  property 
in  usable  condition.   Work  may  be  accomplished  by  in-house  labor  or  under 
contract  when  requirements  exceed  in-house  capability. 

Planned  Maintenance 

Scheduled  %M>r)c  performed  on  building  service  equipaient  systeois  or  the 
structural  envelope  and  grounds  to  maintain  or  restore  it  to  proper  operating 
condition.   Work  may  be  accomplished  by  in-house  labor  or  under  contract  when 
requirements  exceed  in-house  capability. 

Emeroencv  Repairs 

Unscheduled  work  performed  on  inoperative  building  service  equipment  systems 
or  the  structural  envelope  and  grounds  to  restore  it  to  proper  operating 
condition.   Emergency  repairs  are  accomplished  when  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to:   prevent  injury  or  loss  of  life;  restore  services;  correct 
problems  that  may  hinder  or  interrupt  activities;  or  prevent  further  damage  to 
facilities  and  equipment. 

Building  Service  Equipment  Replacement 

Equipment,  which  is  permanently  installed  in  or  attached  to  buildings  or 
structures  and  is  part  of  the  real  property  and  which  renders  such  building  or 
structure  usable  or  habitable,  is  replaced  when  its  useful  life  is  exhausted 
and  its  condition  does  not  justify  further  repair. 

Training  Required  for  JCAHO  Accreditation 

Maintenance  staff  training  required  to  maintain  JCAHO  accreditation  may  be 
funded  using  M£I  funds  if  other  funds  are  unavailable.   An  important  facility 
management  goal  is  to  maintain  JCAHO  accreditation  at  all  IHS  facilities. 
Certain  training  is  required  to  maintain  such  accreditation.   Additionally 
training  and  certification  required  to  operate  a  safe  and  habitable  facility 
such  as,  certification  for  maintenance  staff  working  with  or  removing 
asbeetoe.   Therefore,  M&I  funds  may  be  used  to  ensure  that  facilities 
personnel  who  manage  asbestos  containing  materials,  maintain  certification  in 
accordance  with  Area/service  unit  asbestos  management  plans. 

MAJOR  MSI  PROJECT  FUNDS 

Generally  major  Mfil  projects  require  levels  of  expertise  and  specialised 
tools/equipment  not  available  at  the  facility.   Such  projects  accomplish  major 
repairs  and  improvements.  Public  Law  compliance  modifications,  and  program- 
related  modifications. 

Public  Law  projects  correct  deficiencies  that  must  be  corrected  to  be  in 
compliance  with  mandates  found  in  public  law  such  as:   handicapped 
accessibility,  energy  conservation,  and  environmental  remediation. 
(Environmental  remediation  is  described  later  in  this  report).   A  listing  of 
Public  Law  deficiencies  is  maintained  in  the  IRS  Facilities  and  Equipment 
Deficiencies  System  (FEDS). 

Program-related  modification  projects  include  changes  to  existing  real 
property  to  enable  more  efficient  use  for  a  designated  purpose.   Normally, 
these  projects  do  not  involve  improvements  to  primary  mechanical,  electrical, 
or  other  building  systems. 
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EWVIRONHENTAL  CX)MPLIAMCE  FONDS 

Many  IHS  facilities  predate  current  environmental  laws  and  regulations.   The 
IHS  is  concerned  that  sooke  buildings  in  its  inventory  may  contain 
environmental  hatards  but  the  extent  of  such  problems  is  not  known. 
Compliance  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  environmental  regulations  has  been 
mandated  by  the  Congress.   The  environmental  audit  program  will  enable  IHS  to 
develop  plans  and  projects  to  ensure  compliance  with  these  regulations. 
Environmental  audits  Identify  and  evaluate  potential  environmental  compliance 
problems  at  each  site,  so  proper  funding  and  planning  documents  can  be 
prepared  for  correction  of  the  identified  probleois.   These  audits  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  IHS  facilities  environmental  remediation  plan.   The  IHS 
already  has  identified  approximately  $15,974,000  in  environmental  deficiencies 
and  included  them  in  the  FEOS  database.   The  Conference  Report  on  IHS 
Appropriations  for  FY  1993  (Conference  Report  102-901)  states  that  $3.0 
million  should  remain  as  a  base  in  the  IHS  Maintenance  and  Improvement  (M&I) 
budget,  each  year,  to  address  environmental  problems.   In  FY  1994,  $1,893,000 
of  the  $3,000,000  appropriated  to  IHS  was  used  to  fund  six  environmental 
remediation  projects.   The  remaining  $1,107,000  will  be  used  to  audit  IHS  and 
tribal  facilities,  nationwide.   In  FY  1995,  IHS  expects  to  continue  funding 
projects  begun  earlier  and  to  start  an  additional  project  at  Red  Lake,  MN 
remediating  a  diesel  spill  from  an  underground  storage  tank.   In  FY  1996  IHS 
plans  to  use  $1,500,000  for  environmental  remediation  and  $1,500,000  to 
perform  environmental  audits. 

M&I  PROJECT  HISTORY 

Since  FY  1990  the  Congress  has  bulk-funded  the  M&I  activity.   A  portion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  was  administered  by  IHS  Headquarters  through  application 
of  a  national  priority  system.   During  the  past  4  years,  an  average  of  12-13 
major  projects,  known  as  National  M&I  projects,  have  been  approved  and  funded 
directly  by  Headquarters  each  year.   Since  FY  1994,  funds  for  all  projects  are 
being  distributed  to  the  IHS  direct  operated  and  eligible  tribal  facilities  as 
a  first  step  in  implementing  the  IHS  Strategic  Plan  for  Facilities.   This 
gives  Areas  flexibility  to  address  the  most  urgent  needs  identified  on  their 
Priority  lists.   Since   FY  1994,  projects  costing  less  than  $1,000,000  have 
been  approved  by  Area  managers.   The  IHS  believes  that  this  approach  ensures 
more  efficient  use  of  M&I  funds  and  shortens  the  time  required  for  project 
completion.   Each  Area  will  be  able  to  accomplish  1-3  major  projects  in 
FY  1996. 

Accomplishments 

•  Routine  Maintenance 

In  FY  1994,  the  IHS  Areas  were  provided  approximately  $20,133,000  as  full 
funding  for  routine  maintenance  of  health  care  facilities.   In  FY  1995, 
they  will  receive  approximately  $21,242,000  as  full  funding  for  that 
purpose.   Most  of  the  increase  for  this  category  reflects  an  increase  in 
space  at  new  IHS  facilities  and  in  tribally  owned  space. 

•  National  M&I  Projects  -1994 

These  major  improvement  projects  were  listed  on  the  national  priority  list. 
During  FY  1993,  IBS  and  OES  staff  completed  77  major  M&I  projects  and  began 
construction  on  11  other  projects  from  the  national  priority  list.   As  of 
FY  1994  IHS  has  discontinued  for  project  prioritization  at  the  Area  level, 
the  national  priority  list  and  will  distribute  all  M&I  funds  to  the  Areas. 
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•  Environmental  ABseewnenf  and  Remediation  -  FY  1994 

During  FY  1993,  IBS  began  remediation  of  environmental  harards  in  Indian 
health  care  facilities.   Work  continue*  to  remove  aabestos  and  other 
environmental  hasarde  at  the  fonner  Alaska  Native  Hoapital  in  Bethel, 
Alaska.   Remediation  of  contamination  from  leaking  underground  storage  tanks 
and  environmental  audit  «rark  is  being  conducted  at  Tanana,  Alaska;  Owyhee, 
Nevada;  Asbestos  abateoient  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  South  Dakota  and 
Shiprock,  New  Mexico.   Also,  during  FY  1994,  the  IBS  completed  a  'Scope  of 
Work"  to  be  used— to  perform  comprehensive  audits  at  one  or  more  locations  in 
each  Area.  Additional  audits  and  remediation  work  will  be  accomplished  in 
FY  199S  and  later  as  funding  levels  permit. 

•  Ewerqenev  Projects  -  FY  1994 

No  emergency  repair  projects  were  required  during  FY  1994.  Retained  funds 
were  distributed  to  the  Area  offices  with  the  FY  1995  M6I  funds. 

f^TJ"^"'   r"°  T»"'WET  REOOEST 

TOTAL  REOOEST  —  The  request  of  $39,484,000  is  an  increase  of  $1,150,000  over 
the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $38,334,000.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995 
appropriation  includee  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  IncreaseB  -  -t-Sl.lSO.OOO 

The  request  of  $1,150,000  includes  an  Increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IBS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Sanitation  Facllitle«  Construction 

Increase 
FY  1996  or 

FY  1?94        n   I???        estimate      Decrease 
Budget  Authority 

$85,051,000    $84,889,000    $85,081,000    •f$192,000 

FTEs  283  283  283  

*  These  positions  will  also  be  supported  by  ongoing  construction  projects  that 
were  funded  in  previous  years. 

Purpose  and  Method  of  Operation 

The  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act,  P.L.  86-121,  authorises  the  IRS  to 
provide  essential  sanitation  facilities  to  Indian  homes  and  coamunities.   The 
IHS  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  Program,  an  integral  component  of  the 
IMS  disease  prevention  activity,  carries  out  those  authorities,  using  funds 
appropriated  for  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  to  provide  potable  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  (AI/AN) 
people. 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  (Title  III,  Section  302  (g)  1  and  2  of  P.L. 
100-713)  directed  IHS  to  identify  the  universe  of  Indian  sanitation  facilltlea 
deficiencies  and  develop  a  10-year  funding  plan  to  address  them  (see  Figure  F- 
4).   The  initial  10-year  plan  was  revised  in  FY  1992  to  reflect  amounts 
actually  appropriated  during  the  first  years  of  the  prescribed  10-year  period. 
As  of  the  end  of  FY  1994,  the  10-year  plan  to  address  the  backlog  totalled 
$606  Millions.   After  accounting  for  the  FY  1995  appropriations  and  the  FY 
1996  request  (assuming  a  3%  annual  inflation  rate)  the  backlog  will  total 
approximately  $550  Millions.   The  request  for  FY  1996  Includes  approximately 
$40  Millions  for  providing  sanitation  facilities  to  new  homes  and  the 
remainder  to  continue  to  reduce  the  backlog  in  existing  homes.   He  expect  to 
be  able  to  provide  sanitation  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  for  all  new 
homes  each  year  so  the  current  backlog  will  continue  to  be  reduced  over  time. 

Sanitation  facilities  can  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost  to  between  95  and  98 
percent  of  all  existing  Indian  homes.   Approximately  16,000  of  the  20,000 
AI/AM  homes  without  potable  water  supplies  can  be  provided  sanitation 
facilities  for  the  first  time  by  undertaking  economically  feasible  projects. 
Included  in  the  10-year  funding  plan  are  projects  intended  to  upgrade  existing 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities,  and  projects  to  improve  sanitation 
facilities  operation  and  maintenance  capabilities  in  Indian  country.   Hetxlmtim 
health  benefits  will  be  realised  by  addressing  needs  reflected  in  the  10-year 
plan  and  providing  facilities  for  new/rehabilitated  homes,  when  they  are 
constructed. 

As  with  other  IHS  activities,  sanitation  facilities  projects  are  carried  out 
cooperatively  with  the  Indian  people  who  are  to  be  served  by  the  completed 
facilities.   Tribal  involvement  has  been  the  keystone  of  the  sanitation 
facilities  activity  since  its  Inception  in  FY  1960.   Projects  are  initiated 
only  following  receipt  of  a  tribal  request  expressing  willingness  on  their 
part  to  participate  in  carrying  out  the  project  and  willingness  to  execute  a 
tribal  agreement  to  assume  ownership  responsibilities.  Including  operation  and 
maintenance,  for  completed  facilities. 

With  completion  of  all  projects  approved  through  FY  1994,  over  198,000  AI/AN 
homes  will  be  provided  sanitation  facilities.   Experience  shows  that  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  actual  construction  work  is  performed  by  Indian  tribes/firms. 
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A  Report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  (dated  March  11,  1974)  noted 
that  AI/AN  families  living  in  hones  with  satisfactory  environmental  conditions 
placed  fewer  demands  on  IBS'  primary  health  care  delivery  system  than  families 
living  in  homes  with  unsatisfactory  conditions;  i.e.,  those  with  satisfactory 
environmental  conditions  in  their  homes  required  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  services  required  by  those  with  unsatisfactory  environmental  conditions. 

The  rates  for  infant  mortality,  gastroenteritis  sMrbidity,  and  other 
environmentally  related  diseases  have  been  dramatically  reduced.   Many  IHS 
physicians  and  health  professionals  credit  many  of  these  health  status 
improvements  to  IBS'  provision  of  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal  facilities, 
development  of  solid  waste  sites,  and  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  water  and  sewer  utility  organisations.   Since  1973,  these  rates  have 
declined  as  much  as  80  percent.   Safe  drinking  water  supplies  and  adequate 
waste  disposal  facilities  <u:e  essential  preconditions  for  most  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  efforts. 

The  provision  of  Indian  sanitation  facilities  is  a  very  important  component  of 
the  overall  effort  required  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  infant  mortality,  a  goal 
highlighted  in  "The  Year  2000  Objectives  for  the  Nation.' 

Support  for  the  IHS'  justification  of  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction 
Progriun  funding  can  be  found  in  a  PHS  study  entitled  Relationship  of 
Environmental  Factors  to  the  Occurrence  of  Enteric  DiBeaee  in  Areas  of  Eastern 
Kentucky.   The  data  support  the  premise  that  the  incidence  of  acute  infections 
and  diarrheal  disease  could  be  reduced  significantly  by  selectively  modifying 
environmental  factors.   Indian  Health  Service  physicians  have  stated  that  the 
Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act  has  had  a  greater  positive  effect  upon  the 
health  of  AI/ANs  than  any  other  single  piece  of  legislation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SANITATION  FACILITIES  COWSTROCTIOW  FUNDS 

The  FY  1996  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  Appropriation  will  be  allocated 
as  follows: 

1)  $500,000  will  be  reserved  at  IHS  Headquarters  for  distribution  to  the 
Areas  as  needed  to  address  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  emergencies 
caused  by  natural  disasters  or  other  unanticipated  situations  that  require 
immediate  attention  to  minimize  potential  threats  to  the  public  health. 
Emergency  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be 
distributed  to  the  Areas  to  address  Sanitation  Deficiency  System  (SDS) 
priority  list  needs; 

2)  Up  to  $40,000,000  of  the  total  FY  1996  sanitation  facilities  construction 
appropriation  will  be  reserved  to  serve  new  and  some  rehabilitated  homes. 
Amounts  as  needed  to  serve  new  and  rehabilitated  homes  will  be  provided  to 
the  Areas  by  quarterly  allocation.   Area  allocation  amounts  will  be 
established  by  Headquarters  after  reviewing  Area  requests.   Priority  will 
be  given  to  projects  intended  to  provide  sanitation  facilities  for  the 
first  time  to  homes  in  categories  B,  C,  and  D  under  the  BIA  Bousing 
Improvement  Program  (HIP) .   (Note:   Homes  in  BIA/HIP  category  A  are 
considered  existing  homes.   Category  A  homes  needing  service  will  be 
included  in  the  SDS.) 

The  amount  allocated  to  each  Area  for  projects  to  serve  other 
new/rehabilitated  homes  will  be  the  Area's  pro-rata  share  of  the  remaining 
funds  for  serving  such  housing.   A  joint  IHS/tribal  work  group  will  be 
reviewing  and  making  recommendations  about  the  existing  allocation 
methodology  for  projects  to  serve  new  and  renovated  homes. 
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3)   The  balance  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  FY  1996  will  be  distributed  to 
the  Areas  based  on  a  formula  that  considers,  among  other  factors,  the  cost 
of  facilities  to  serve  homes  in  the  top  IS  percent  of  each  Area  priority 
list  that:   a)  have  not  received  sanitation  facilities  for  the  first  time; 
or  b)  are  served  by  substandard  sanitation  facilities  (water  and/or 
sewer).   Another  distribution  formula  element  is  a  weighted  factor  that 
favors  Areas  with  larger  numbers  of  AI/AN  homes  without  water  supply  or 
sewer  facilities,  or  without  both.   The  joint  IBS/tribal  work  group  also 
may  review  the  methodology  for  allocating  funds  for  projects  to  serve 
existing  homes. 

Accomplishment B 

In  FY  199S,  projects  will  be  funded  to  provide  essential  sanitation  facilities 
to  an  estimated  5,000  new/improved  homes  and  to  1,500  first  service  existing 
homes.   Included  among  the  new  housing  units  receiving  facilities  are 
2,200  new,  HUD-sponsored  units,  300  BIA-sponsored  units,  and  2,500  units 
constructed  by  tribes  and  other  entities.   In  conjunction  with  providing 
sanitation  facilities  for  the  first  time  to  the  new  and  existing  homes  listed 
above,  systems  serving  an  estimated  7,200  previously  served  (existing)  homes 
will  be  upgraded.   These  projects  to  upgrade  sanitation  facilities  for 
previously  served  existing  homes  are  needed  mostly  to  address  recently 
promulgated  Federal  water  and  solid  waste  regulations.   In  1959,  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  AI/AN  people  lived  in  homes  without  safe  or  Semitary  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  or  solid  waste  disposal  facilities.   In  1994, 
approximately  15  percent  of  AI/AN  homes  and  communities  laclced  adequate 
sanitation  facilities. 

Approximately  5208,000,000  were  appropriated  for  FYs  1991  through  1995  for  the 
provision  of  sanitation  facilities  to  existing  homes  and  communities.   That 
amount  has  funded  650  sanitation  facilities  projects  from  the  10-year  plan, 
enabling  provision  of  improved  water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste  service  to  more 
than  35,000  existing  AI/AN  homes.   Also,  during  FYs  1991  through  1995, 
approximately  $193,000,000  were  appropriated  for  the  provision  of  sanitation 
facilities  to  new/rehabilitated  homes.   That  amount  will  enable  IHS  to  serve 
an  estimated  18,700  additional  AI/AN  homes. 
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Sanitation  Facilities  Construction 
Mumber  of  Homes  Benefitted 


Fiscal  Year  Program 


New /Improved 

HUD 

BIA/HIP 

Tribal/Other 

Subtotal 

Existing  Indian  Homes 

First  Service  

Previously  Served  f upgrades > .21 
Subtotal  

TOTAL  


1994 

1995 

1996 

Estimate 

2,499 
293 

4,834 

2,2001/ 

300 
2r500 
5,000 

2,2001/ 

300 
2,500 
5,000 

1,433 
7,W4 

1,500 
7.200 

1,500 
7.200 

9,037 
13,871 


8,700 
13,700 


8,700 
13,700 


1/  Approximately  $22,000,000  will  be  required  from  HUD  in  FY  1995  and  in 
FY  1996  to  provide  off-site  sanitation  facilities  for  2,200  HUD- 
sponsored  units  each  year. 

2/  Projects  are  needed  to  upgrade  sanitation  facilities  for  previously 

served  existing  homes  as  a  result  of  recently  promulgated  Federal  water 
and  solid  waste  regulations. 

pa-p^numT.g  rOR  BOPOET  SBOOEST 

In  FY  1996,  $85,081,000  is  requested  for  sanitation  facilities  construction  to 
provide  essential  water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  to  2,800 
new/ rehabilitated,  1,500  existing  first  service,  and  approximately  7,200 
previously  served  existing  Indian  homes. 

During  FY  1996,  the  IHS  will  continue  to  administer  existing  projects,  which 
are  funded  with  previous  year  IHS  appropriations  and  take  3  to  4  years  to 
complete.   Although  prior  year  appropriations  have  been  obligated,  actual 
planning,  design,  and  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  by  the  IHS  and 
tribes  have  been  delayed  because  there  has  been  a  three-fold  increase  in 
construction  appropriations  since  FY  1990  while  the  number  of  engineers  who 
administer  these  projects  has  remained  relatively  constant. 

The  FTEs  requested  for  this  activity  will  be  funded  with  prior  year  and  FY 
1996  sanitation  facilities  construction  funds  and  will  remain  available  to 
complete  those  projects.  These  FTEs  represent  construction  inspectors, 
engineering  technicians,  clerk  typists,  construction  foremen,  and  skilled 
tradesmen,  all  of  whom  work  directly  on  sanitation  facilities  construction 
projects.   They  perform  vital  functions  that  cannot  be  contracted 
economically,  are  not  contractible,  or  cannot  be  absorbed  by  permanent  staff. 
Nearly  all  employees  represented  by  these  FTEs  live  close  to  construction 
projects  and  most  are  able  to  converse  in  the  native  language  of  those  for 
whom  the  work  is  being  done.   They  have  an  ability  to  respond  immediately  when 
a  contractor's  construction  schedule  demands  their  presence  and  can  respond 
effectively  in  emergency  situations.   Also,  these  employees  are  critically 
important  to  IHS  when  local  people  are  being  trained  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  newly  constructed  facilities.   The  IHS  estimates  that 
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contracting  for  the  services  provided  by  these  employees  would  delay 
construction  projects  by  many  months  and  increase  project  costs  by  an  average 
of  26  percent.   Also,  since  otost  of  these  employees  have  one-year  or  longer 
appointments,  their  immediate  release  would  require  use  of  'reduction  in 
force'  procedures. 

The  IHS  will  continue  to  provide  HOD-funded  sanitation  facilities  for  new  BUD 
homes.   The  IHS  expects  that  approximately  $22  million  will  be  received  from 
BUD,  in  FY  1996,  to  construct  sanitation  facilities  for  2,200  HDD-financed 
homes.   Also,  IHS  will  continue  to  help  Indian  families  and  coonninities 
identify  other  sources  of  funds  for  emergency  projects  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  as  such  projects  are  implemented. 
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ry  i??4 

rr  i??5 

FY  1996 
Bstimate 

Increase 

or 
P99M«ffe 

Hospitals 

$58,300,000 

$18,366,000 

$11,214,000 

-$7,152,000 

Outpatient  Care 
Facilities 

2,708,000 

8,458,000 



-8,458,000 

Personnel 
Quarters 

16,396,000 







Regional  Youth 
Treatment  Center 

2,780,000 







Modular  Dental 
Units 

1,000,000 

998,000 



-998,000 

Facilities  LNF* 
Space 

5.977,000 
$86,161,000 

Total  Facilities 
Budget  Authority 

$27,822,000 

$11,214,000 

-$16,608,000 

*  space  added  to  accomnodate  program  expansions  funded  in  FY  1994  for  IBS  and 
tribal  health  care  unite  operating  at  lees  than  60  percent  of  level  of  need 
funded  (LNF). 


Purpose  and  Method  of  Operation 

The  objectives  of  the  IHS  Health  Care  Facilities  Construction  Program  are  to 
enhance  IHS'  health  care  delivery  capacity  by  providing  for  optiamm 
availability  of  functional,  well-maintained  IHS  and  tribally-operated  health 
care  facilities  and  providing  adequate  staff  housing  at  IHS  health  care 
delivery  locations  if  no  suitable  housing  alternative  is  available.   The  IBS' 
capital  improvement  program,  funded  through  this  Health  Care  Facilities 
Construction  budget  activity,  constructs  health  care  facilities  and  staff 
quarters,  administers  the  IHS/Tribal  Joint  Venture  Oemonstration  Program, 
renovates/constructs'^  Youth  Regional  Treatment  Centers  for  substautce  abuse, 
provides  modular  dental  units,  and  provides  improved  space  needed  to 
accommodate  program  expansions  when  funded  for  IHS  and  tribal  health  care 
units  operating  at  less  than  60  percent  of  level  of  need  funded  (LNF). 

To  determine  the  locations  where  new  and  replacement  facilities  are  most 
critically  needed,  the  IHS  has  developed  and  is  iapleoenting  comprehensive 
priority  system  methodologies  for  health  care  facilities,  staff  quarters  and 
modular  dental  unit  construction.   Periodically,  IHS  Beadquarters  solicits 
proposals  from  the  Areas  for  essential  staff  quarters  projects,  for  urgently 
needed  new  or  replacement  health  care  facilities,  and  modular  dental  units. 
These  proposals  are  evaluated  objectively  and  prioritized.   Formal 
justification  documents  are  prepared  for  those  scoring  highest.   Once 
justified,  projects  are  placed  on  the  appropriate  construction  priority  list 
and  proposed  for  funding. 
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During  FY  1990,  in  consultation  with  the  tribes,  the  IHS  revised  its  Health 
Facilities  Construction  Priority  System  (HFCPS)  methodology.   The  HFCPS  ranks 
proposals  objectively  using  factors  reflecting  the  total  amount  of  space 
needed;  age  and  condition  of  the  existing  facility,  if  any;  degree  of 
isolation  of  the  proposed  facility;  and  availability  of  alternate  health  care 
resources,  as  shown  in  the  IHS  Area  Facilities  Master  Plans.   During  FY  1991, 
Phase  I  of  the  methodology  was  applied  to  149  Area-generated  proposals  to 
construct  new  or  replacement  health  care  facilities.   Based  on  Phase  I 
results,  the  IHS  proceeded,  under  Phase  II  of  the  oiethodology,  with  a  more 
eletborate  analysis  of  the  28  highest  ranked  proposals.   During  FY  1992,  the 
IHS  consulted  with  tribes  about  incorporating  additional  flexibility  into  the 
HFCPS  in  order  to  give  consideration  to  new  concepts,  such  as  low  acuity  beds 
in  health  centers,  as  directed  by  the  Congress  in  the  FY  1992  Conference 
Report  on  IHS  appropriations.   Few  tribes  urged  that  IHS  make  changes  to  the 
HFCPS.   In  FY  1993,  22  of  the  28  proposals  considered  in  Phase  II  were 
advanced  to  Phase  III.   Area  Offices  were  asked  to  develop  Program 
Justification  Documents  (PJDs)  for  each  of  the  22  proposed  facilities. 
Several  projects  were  approved  in  FY  1994.   During  FY  1995,  as  PJDs  are 
approved,  projects  will  be  added  to  the  Health  Facilities  Construction 
Priority  Lists. 

Also,  during  FY  1990,  the  IHS  Quarters  Construction  Priority  System  was 
revised  to  include  more  stringent  evaluation  factors  and  provide  for  more 
detailed  needs  assessments.   Phases  I  and  II  of  the  Quarters  Construction 
Priority  System  methodology  were  applied  during  FY  1991.   The  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  Public  Law  94-437,  as  amended.  Section  301  directs  the 
Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  to  identify  planning,  design,  construction,  and 
renovation  needs  for  personnel  quarters  at  IHS  health  care  facilities.   The 
IHS  has  developed  two  processes  to  determine  its  quarters  requirements.   At 
locations  being  considered  during  Phase  III  of  the  Health  Facilities 
Construction  Priority  System,  IHS  assumes  there  may  be  a  high  priority  need  to 
construct  quarters.   Therefore,  a  Quarters  Construction  Priority  System  Phase 
II  data  sheet  is  prepared  at  the  same  time  as  the  Program  Justification 
Document  for  the  health  facility.   If  construction  of  quarters  may  be 
justified,  a  Program  Justification  Document  for  Quarters  (PDJQ)  is  prepared 
and  included  as  a  TAB  in  the  health  facilities  Program  Justification  Document. 
For  other  existing  facilities,  the  Quarters  Construction  Priority  System 
(QCPS)  is  used  to  determine  quarters  requirements.   Dnder  the  three-phase  QCPS 
process,  IHS  solicits  and  ranks  proposals  for  quarters  according  to  their 
relative  need  for  construction.   The  highest  ranking  proposals  are  added  to 
the  Quarters  Construction  Priority  List. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for 
FY  1991  (P.L.  101-512)  authorised  and  partially  funded  a  'joint  venture 
demonstration  program  to  equip,  supply,  operate,  and  maintain  up  to  three 
health  centers.'   These  health  centers  were  to  be  'selected  on  a  competitive 
basis  from  those  tribal  applicants  agreeing  to  provide  an  appropriate  facility 
for  use  as  a  health  center  for  a  minimum  of  20  years,  under  a  no  cost  lease.' 
The  costs  of  facility  construction  are  borne  by  participating  tribes.   The  IHS 
is  responsible  for  all  costs  associated  with  staffing,  equipping,  and 
operating  the  facilities. 

The  IHS  is  authorized  to  construct  Youth  Regional  Treatment  Centers  (YRTCs)  by 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-570).   A  YRTC  is  to  be 
constructed  in  each  IBS  Area  (two  each  in  California  and  Alaska)  to  provide 
substance  abuse  treatment  to  Indian  youth. 

Appropriations  for  IHS  on  occasion  include  funding  to  increase  the  level  of 
need  funded  (LNF)  at  a  number  of  IHS  and  tribally-contracted  service  units. 
The  Congress,  on  a  one  time  basis,  may  transfer  funds  from  the  Services 
appropriation  to  a  new  Facilities  appropriation  subactivity  "Facilities/Space 
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for  Incraase  in  Laval  of  Naad  Pundad.'  Tbaaa  funda  will  be  uaad  to  expand 
health  care  facility  apace  where  an  expanalon  of  aervice  delivery  programa  ia 
precluded  by  current  apace  conatrainta. 

Appropriationa  for  IBS   in  Fiacal  Year  199S,  included  funding  for  new  or 
replacenent  nodular  dental  unite.  The  Oongreea  euggeated  that  IBS  Incorporate 
proviaiona  to  enaure  modular  dental  unit  replacenent  in  ita  atrategic  plan  for 
facilitiea,  and  aaked  that  the  funda  for  thia  pucpoae  be  included  in  the  IBS 
baae  in  future  budget  requeata.  Sach  year  IBS  aaka  for  data  relating  to  thoae 
locationa  requeating  a  new  need  for  new/ replacenent  facilitiea.  The  exiating 
Health  Facilitiea  Conatruction  Priority  Syatan  (aa  nodified  for  amaller  dental 
facilitiea)  ia  uaed  in  aetting  prioritiea. 

AccowDllahaenta 

HoBoitala.  Health  Centera.  and  Staff  Quartera 

The  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $27,822,000  provided  the  balance  to  conplete 
conatruction  funding  for  one  regional  medical  center  (Anchorage,  Alaaka) ;  the 
balance  needed  to  complete  design  and  begin  alta  work/ conatruction  at  two 
replacement  health  centers  (Ft.  Belknap,  Montana;  White  Earth,  Minnesota); 
continued  planning  and  initial  design  of  a  replacement  facility  at  Winnebago, 
Nebraska;  the  balance  needed  to  complete  design  of  a  new  health  center  at 
Second  Mesa,  Arizona;  and  funding  for  new  and/or  replacement  modular  dental 
units. 

Joint  Venture  Prolects 

In  FY  1991,  applications  were  accepted  and  reviewed  for  participation  in  the 
Joint  Venture  Demonstration  Program.   Three  tribes  %>ere  chosen  for  further 
consideration  from  among  thoae  partici.pating  initially  in  the  national 
competition.   Of  the  three,  only  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  Oregon  developed 
acceptable  planning  documents  and  obtained  funding  to  construct  their 
facilities.   The  third  tribe  did  not  document  the  ability  to  fund  their 
proposal  and  its  project  was  dropped  from  IHS  Joint  Venture  funding  requests. 
In  FY  1993  construction  of  the  facility  at  Warm  Springe,  Oregon,  was 
completed,  and  the  Choctaw  facility  at  Poteau,  Oklahoma,  was  completed  in 
FY  1994. 

Youth  Regional  Treatment  Centers 

Youth  Regional  Treatment  Centers  (YRTCs)  for  alcoholism  and  subatance  abuse 
are  in  operation  in  7  IHS  Areas.  Existing  structures  have  been  renovated  and 
now  serve  as  YRTCs  in  the  following  Areaai 

Albuquerque  (1988)      Nashville  (1989) 
Alaaka  (1994)  Oklahona  City  (1988) 

Navajo  (1989)  Phoenix  (1994) 

In  FY  1995,  the  Phoenix  Area  aatellite  facility  at  Fallon,  Nevada  and  two 
YRTCs  in  the  California  Area  will  be  planned/designed;  the  Aberdeen  Area 
facility  will  be  designed;  and  the  Portland  facility  will  be  under 
conatruction.  The  Portland  Area  haa  an  operational,  interim  YRTC  facility. 

The  remaining  Areas  (Billings  and  Bemidji)  have  decided,  for  the  present,  to 
obtain  youth  alcoholism  and  subatance  abuae  treatment  aervices  from  contract 
facilities,  at  least  until  other  alternatives  are  reviewed. 
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Oee  of  Services  Funda  for  Conatruetion 

The  FY  1993  Appropriations  Act  permit*  tribal  contractors  to  use  carryover 
Services  funds  for  expanded  space  requirements,  in  limited  circumstances, 
through  purchase,  erection,  and  renovation  of  nodular  buildings.   The 
FY  1994  Appropriations  Act  expanded  this  permission  to  Include  the  use  of 
carryover  Services  funds  to  renovate  existing  space.   In  FY  1993,  guidelines 
were  developed  for  use  of  carryover  Services  funds  to  purchase,  erect,  and 
renovate  modular  buildings.   A  Project  Sunsmary  Docuiaent  is  used  to  justify 
proposed  projects.   These  guidelines  were  revised  in  FY  1994  to  address 
renovation  of  existing  space.   Projects  at  two  locations  (Tishamlngo, 
Oklahoma,  and  Alamo,  New  Hexico)  ««ere  approved  in  FY  1994.   Several  additional 
projects  are  expected  In  FY  1995 

Medicare /Medicaid  Collections  for  Construction 

The  FY  1993  Appropriations  Act  gave  IBS  authority  to  use  Hedicare/Hedicaid 
collections  to  fund  construction  up  to  $1,000,000  for  temporary  or  permanent 
space  needs  to  correct  accreditation  deficiencies,  without  advance  approval  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations.   In  FY  1993,  guidelines 
were  developed  for  accomplishing  M/M  funded  additions.  A  Project  Summary 
Document  la  used  to  juatify  propoaed  projects.   Projects  at  four  locations 
(Alamo,  New  Mexico,  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyoming,  and 
Tahleguah,  Oklahoma)  were  approved  during  FY  1994. 

Facilities  Level  of  Need  Funded  Space 

The  FY  1994  Appropriations  Act  Included  Facilities  funds  on  a  one  time  basis 
to  expand  space  at  15  locations  where  additional  funding  was  provided  to 
permit  expansion  of  health  services  delivery  programs.   In  FY  1994,  guidelines 
vere   developed  to  address  the  LNF  space.   A  Project  Summary  Document  is  used 
to  justify  proposed  projects. 

Stratecic  Plan  for  Facilities 

An  IKS  Strategic  Plan  for  Facilities  <SPF)  is  in  the  final  development  stage. 
The  SPF,  once  implemented,  will  enable  IHS  and  tribes  to  adequately  maintain, 
periodically  renovate,  and  ultimately  replace  all  owned  buildings  used  for 
health  care  services  delivery.   The  SPF  calls  for  periodic  surveys  and  reviews 
to  assess  facility  condition,  suitability,  and  replacement  needs.   Surveys 
will  occur  at  regular  intervals;  however.  Area  Offices  may  request  unscheduled 
surveys  as  needed.  Included  are  engineering  Deep  Look  surveys  to  determine 
physical  condition,  program  evaluations  to  determine  if  program  requirements 
can  be  accommodated  in  current  space,  and  replacement  surveys  to  determine  the 
facility's  remaining  useful  life. 

Modular  Dental  Onits 

Modular  dental  facilities  are  included  in  the  SPF.   Each  year  IHS  asks  for 
data  relating  to  those  locations  requesting  a  new  need  for  new/replacement 
facilities.   The  existing  Health  Facilities  Construction  Priority  System  (as 
modified  for  smaller  dental  facilities)  is  used  in  setting  priorities.   A 
dental  facility  replacement  schedule  was  completed  during  FY  1994. 

aaTTniULE  FOR  BODOET  KBOOEST 

The  IHS  FY  1996  budget  request  will  enable  completion  of  the  Ft.  Belknap 
health  center  at  Hays,  Montana  and  the  White  Earth  health  center  in  Minnesota. 
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rt.  Belknap  Aaeiie»/g«>..  MT  Health  Cittier  ta. 216. OOP 

The  proposed  replacement  health  care  facilities,  to  be  located  at  Hays  and  Ft. 
Belknap  Agency  (Harlen),  will  provide  cooiprehensive  curative  and  preventive 
health  care  services  to  sMet  the  total  health  needs  of  the  Ft.  Belknap  Service 
Onit  population. 

The  proposed  facility  to  be  located  at  Bays  will  provide  health  care  services 
to  meet  immediate  health  care  needs  of  the  Indian  population  residing  in  the 
southern  most  portion  of  the  Reservationi  i.e.,  Hays-Lodge  Pole  area. 
Ambulatory  care  and  sosw  coomunity  health  services  will  be  available. 

The  Port  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  encooipasses  3  108  km*  (1,200  square  stiles) 
of  land  in  Blaine  and  Phillips  Counties  in  north  central  Montana.  Members  of 
the  Gros  Ventres  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  are  the  principal  reservation 
inhabitants.  The  existing  health  facilities  include  a  health  station  at  Hays 
and  a  hospital  at  the  Belknap  Agency  (Harlem) .  The  Hays  facility  is  not  open 
on  a  full-time  basis,  but  serves  the  reservation  communities  of  Hays,  Lodge 
Pole,  and  Beaver  Creek  and  Indian  people  living  in  the  nearby  towns  of 
Landusky  and  Zortman. 

The  amount  requested  will  be  directed  to  the  Hays  facility  which  will  enable 
IKS  to  complete  that  facility.   In  FY  199S  IHS  received  $3,992,000.   The  IHS 
apportioned  $3,202,000  toward  completion  of  the  Ft.  Belknap  Agency  (Harlem) 
facility  and  $790,000  toward  completion  of  the  Ft.  Belknap  Hays  facility.   To 
ensure  construction  of  the  Harlem  facility  continues  in  a  timely  manner 
reprogramming  of  necessary  funds  will  be  requested  in  FY  1995. 

White  Earth.  MM  Health  Center  t8.99B.000 

The  proposed  health  facility  will  provide  space  for  major  comprehensive 
curative  and  preventive  health  care  programs  to  meet  the  ambulatory  health 
needs  of  the  White  Earth  Service  Onit  population.   The  services  include  a  full 
range  of  ambulatory  care,  comprehensive  community  health  services  programs, 
and  two  satellite  health  stations  within  the  Service  Onit. 

The  current  health  program  serves  a  Service  Unit  population  of  4,869.   The 
existing  White  Earth  Facility  is  located  in  a  multi-use  tribal  community 
center  constructed  in  1972.   The  IHS  leases  734  m'  of  space  for  operation  of 
the  health  center.   This  lease  is  for  a  five  year  period  with  a  provision  for 
early  termination. 

The  location,  configuration,  and  number  of  programs  operating  within  the 
present  facility  will  not  allow  expansion  to  meet  the  projected  needs.   Prior 
to  FY  1994  $970,000  was  made  available  and  in  FY  1994  an  additional  $500,000 
was  appropriated  for  design  and  initial  site  work.   The  FY  1995  appropriation 
included  $2,994,000  to  continue  construction.   The  amount  requested  will 
enable  IHS  to  complete  construction  of  the  White  Earth  health  center. 
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Suiwuixys  HAAlth  Facilities  Construction  Projects  FY  1994-1996 
(Dollars  In  Thousands) 


Hospitals ; 

Anchoraga ,  AK- 
Fort  Balknap,  MT- 

Agency  (Harlao) 

Bays 
Subtotal  (Ft.  B«lknap,MT) 
Kot zebus,  AK- 
Hlnnebago,  NB- 
Total  New  (t   Replacement 

Outpatient  Care  Facilities; 

Parker,  AZ- 
Second  Mesa,  AZ- 
White  Earth,  MN- 
Total  Outpatient  Care 

Personnel  Quarters; 

Kotsebue,  AK-SO  units- 
Total  Quarters 

Youth  Regional  Treatment 
Centers; 

Spokane,  WA  (ITC) 
Wakpala,  SD  (Chief  Call) 
Sacaton,  AZ 
Total  Treatment  Centers 


FY   1996 

FY   1994 

FY   1995 

Budget 

Appr9Pri«tL9n 

hmfvtii%i9n 

RMveat— 

$58,000 

$16,969 



• 

3,202«« 

••• 

• 

790*  • 

2,216 

500 

3,992 

2,216 

^»» 

I 

v» 

300 

1.397 



$58,800 


708 
500 


$1,208 


16.396 
$16,396 


2,780 


$2,780 


$22,358 


374 

1,098 

2.??4 

$4,466 


$2,216 


8.998 
$8,998 


Modular  Dental  Units 

New  Unite 

Total  Modular  Dental  Units 


1.000 


$1,000 


998 


$998 


Facilities  LWF  Space 

Space  Expansion  S5.977 

Total  Facilities  LMF  Space         $5,977 

Grand  Total 

Health  Facilities  $86,161 


$27,822 


$11,214 


These  were  funded  as  one  project. 

These  were  appropriated  as  one  project  and  apportioned  by  IHS  as  shown. 
To  ensure  construction  continues  in  a  timely  manner  reprogranmlng  of 
necessary  funds  will  be  requested  in  FY  1995. 
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IMDZAM  HEALTH  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTED  SIHCE  FY  1980 


Hoflpitalgj 

Bethel,  AK 
Ada,  OK 
Cherokee,  NC 
Red  Lake,  KN 
Chinle,  AZ 
Tahlequah,  OK 
Browning,  KT 
Kanakanak,  AK 
Crovmpolnt ,  MM 
Sacaton,  AZ 
Rosebud,  SD 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
Shiprock,  NM 
Crow  Agency,  MT 
Subtotal 

Health  Centere: 

Cibecue,  AZ 
Lodge  Grass,  XT 
Inscription  House, 
Ft .  Duchesne ,  OT 
Tsaile,  AZ 
Huerfano,  NM 
Ft.  Thompson,  SD 
Wolf  Point,  MT 
Kyle,  SD 
Toppenish,  WA 
Ft.  Hall,  ID 
Sallisaw,  OK 
Puyallup,  HA 
Wagner,  SD 
Taos,  NM 
Belcourt  ,  ND 
Tohatchi,  NM 
Stilwell,  OK 
Subtotal 


Calendar  Year 

Total  ADorooriated 

ggnttKrtg^t 

1980 

$34,100,000 

1980 

14,374,000 

1981 

10,341,000 

1981 

9,566,000 

1982 

19,758,000 

1983 

21,334,000 

198S 

15,086,000 

1987 

16,578,000 

1987 

17,734,000 

1988 

15,765,000 

1989 

20,000,000 

1993 

27,090,000 

199S 

53,146,000 

1995 

23.091.000 

$297,963,000 

1980 

$750,000 

1982 

1,485,000 

1983 

3,890,000 

1984 

2,220,000 

1984 

3,856,000 

1984 

3,304,000 

1988 

3,449,000 

1990 

3,654,000 

1990 

3,209,000 

1990 

9,350,000 

1990 

6,002,000 

1992 

4,265,000 

1993 

8,472,000 

1993 

6,119,000 

1993 

5,765,000 

1994 

19,449,000 

1994 

9,279,000 

1994 

7.663.000 

$102,181,000 
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Staff  Quarters; 

Chinle  t   Inscription  Bouse, 
AZ  (Design) 
Inscription  Bouse,  AZ 
(Design) 

Chinle,  AZ  (161) 
Huerfano,  NM  (9) 
Ft.  Duchesne,  OT  (9) 
Crownpoint,  NM  (36) 
Tsaile,  AZ  (23) 
Ft.  Thompson,  SD  (13) 
Kanalcanak,  AK  (17) 
Browning,  MT  (26) 
Kyle,  SD 
Supai,  AZ 

Rosebud,  SD  (29  of  66) 
Neah  Bay,  HA  (4) 
Dulce,  NM  (4) 
Barrow,  AK  (29) 
Rosebud,  SD  (remaining  37) 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  (45) 
Subtotal 


1982 

1983 
1983 
1984 
1984 
198S 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1987 
1990 
1990 
1991 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1994 


$336,000 

1,764,000 

12,236,000 

U 

11 

3,352,000 

2,141,000 

1,279,000 

4,133,0002/ 

2,470,000 

1,615,000 

246,000 

7,345,000 

472,000 

515,000 

18,183,000 

7,695,000 

9-517.000 

$73,299,000 


Youth  Regional  Treatment 
Centers ; 


Alaslca  -  Fairbanks,  AK 
Alaska  -  Mt  Edgecumbe,  AK 
Phoenix  -  Sacaton,  AZ 
Subtotal 


1993 
1994 
1994 


1,466,000 

866,000 

2.357.000 

$4,689,000 


Joint  Venture  Demonstration 
ProiectB! 

Harm  Springs,  OR 
Poteau ,  OK 
Subtotal 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1993 
1994 


959,000 

700.000 

$1,659,000 

$479,791,000 


1/  Funds  reprogrammed  from  Chinle  and  Inscription  House  quarters  projects. 

2/  Funds  were  appropriated  for  26  units;  only  17  units  were  built  with  the 
amount  available. 
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Anchorige.AK  Hospital 


PJO  OR  PJOQ  APPROVAL  : 

; 5/8/87 

POR  APPROVAL  :8/26/B8 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  Proiect  is 

40  percent  conplete. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  5/90 

DESIGN  COHPLETE: 

10/92 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  ', 

2/93 

CONSTCUCTION  COMPLETE: 

7/96 

WORKLOADS  :     POP 

OPV 

P?PY 

STAFF 

f^n 

BEOS 

GSM* 

OXRS 

FY85           39275 

99677 

84573 

536 

103 

170 

16059 

0 

FY93           498U 

148853       107843 

794 

116 

158 

35361 

0 

FUNDING  HISTO«Y(tOOO}, 

PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EQPT 

TOTAL 

0 

2000 

FT84 

2000 

0 

FY87 

4500 

0 

4500 

FY8« 

777 

4223 

5000 

FT89 

2404 

96 

2500 

FY91 

0 

995 

995 

FY92 

0 

26660 

26660 

FY93 

0 

S0541 

50541 

FY94 

0 

58000 

58000 

FY95 

0 

16969    . 

16969 

TOTAL 

9681 

157484 

167165 

FULLY 

FUNDED 

•  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Aberdeen  TRTC  (Chief   Gall,   SO) 


PRIORITY    : 

PJD  OR  PJDQ  APPROVAL  :  4/22/92 
POR  APPROVAL  :  6/1/92 

SITE.  DESIGN  AWD  COWSTRUCTIOll  :  Site  selection  and  evaluation  report  approved  6/1/92.  Buildings  at  Chief 
Gall  transferred  to  IHS  in  2/93.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  is  designing 
facility  mder  P.L.  93-638. 
PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  3/94                  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  3/95 
CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AUAKO:  6/95        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  6/96 
WORKLOADS  :     POP OPV PCPV STAFF     ADPL    BEDS CSH*      flTRS 


FT95  19431 

FUNDING  HISTORY(tOOO)  : 
Fr87 
FY90 

FY92  Reprograimied 
FY93 


28 


16 


24 


2403 


PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EOPT 

TOTAL 

206 

206 

965 

965 

1000 

1000 

3202 

3202 
0 

1171 

4202 

5373 

FULLY  FUNDED 

GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Belcourt,  NO  Quarters  (21) 


PRIORITY  : 

PJD  OR  PJDQ  APPROVAL  :  3/4/92 

POR  APPROVAL  :  3/4/92 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  Tribal  P.L. 93-638  design  contract  proposal  was  approved  by  IHS  on  3/93. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  2/94  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  6/95 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  9/95        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  9/96 

WORKLOADS  :     POP OPV PCPV STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSM*      OTRS 

FY86  33 

FY94  54 

FUNDING  HISTORY(tOOO)  :       PLAN/DESIGN CONST/EOPT TOTAL 

"  FY90  922  0  922 

fY92  0  2990  2990 


3912 

FULLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Cross  Square  Meters) 
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CroM  Agency,  NT  Hospital 


PRICWITT  : 

PJD  OK  PJOO  APPKOVAL  :6/20/86 

POR  APPHOVAL  ;3/U/89 

SITE.  DESIGN  AMD  COWSTRUCTIOW  :  Phase  I  site  aalaction  approvd  7/66.  Phase  II  site  selection  approved 

11/87.  Currently  under  eonstnjctien. 
PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  3/90                  DESIGN  OOHPIETE:  3/92 
CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  7/92        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  1/9S 
WORKLOADS  :    _£0P OPV E££i STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSW*      QTRS 


FY87  12457 

FY95  15987 

FUNDING  HISTORT(SOOO)  : 

FY86  Reprogramned 

FY88 

FY90 

FY91  Reprosranmed 

FY92 

FY93 

FY93  Reprogramned 


■43065       30173        106      12     54       3274      31 
44826        31609        205      15     24       8873      31 
PLAN /DESIGN CONST/EOPT TOTAL 


15 
860 
247 

69 


0 

0 

0 

0 

11849 

17009 

-6958 


IS 
860 

247 

69 

11849 

17009 

-6958 

0 

0 

0 


23091 


GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


FULLY  FUNDED 
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Bethel,  AK  Quarters  (79) 

PRIOtilTY  :#1  on  1995  Quarters  Priority  List 
PJD  08  PJDO  APPROVAL  :  8/19/92 
POti  APPROVAL  :  8/19/92 

SITE.  OESICM  AHD  COMSTRUCTIOW  :  Phase  I  imits  to  be  conttructad  on  existing  hospital  site.  If  eoostnietlon 
of  Phase  II  is  direct  federal,  a  site  uill  be  purchased.  Funding  Is  needed 
for  initial  40  units. 
PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  OESION  COMPLETE: 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AUARO:  CONSTRUCTION  CONPLETE: 

WORKLOADS  :    _POP OPV P£Py STAff     ADPL    BEDS GSM*      OTRS 

FY89  87 

fY97  7298      166 

FUNDIWC  HISTORY(SOOO)  :       PLAH/DE5ICN CONST/EQPT TOTAL 


NO  FUNDING  TO  DATE 
GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Ft.  Belknap,  MT  (Harlem)  HC 

PRIORITY  :#1  on  1995  Inpatient  Priority  List 

PJD  OR  PJDQ  APPROVAL  :  2/12/87 

POR  APPROVAL  :  2/J/88 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  The  Tribe  is  building  the  facilities  using  a  Construction  Manager.  Project 
is  being  fast  tracked  Hhere  construction  can  start  before  design  is 
complete.  13,202,000  uas  apportioned  by  IHS  in  FY  95  for  this  facility. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  9/9J  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  2/95 


CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AUARD: 

6/94 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE: 

7/97 

UORKIOAOS  :     POP          OPV 

PCPV 

STAFF 

ADPL 

BEDS 

GSM* 

OTRS 

FY90           1888        18458 

9243 

74 

2037 

13 

FY01           25J1        20659 

12396 

108 

4804 

30 

FUNDING  HISTORY(W)OO)  :       PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EQPT 

TOTAL 

FY87                     807 

0 

807 

FY89                     298 

0 

298 

FY93  Reprogrannied          92 

1308 

1400 

FY9*                     0 

500 

500 

FY95                     0 

3992 

3992 

TOTAL                          1197 

5800 

6997 

PARTIALLY  FUNDED 
*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Ft.  Belknap,  MT  (Hays)  MC 

POIWUTT  :#1  on  1995  Inpatient  Priority  Litt 

PJD  0*  PJOQ  APPDOVAL  :  2/12/87 

PO*  APPROVAL  :  2/1/88 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  COWSTRUCTIOW  :  Feasibility  study  conductad  by  Tribe  did  not  support  providing  ifpatient 
services  on  Reservation.  Project  being  fast-traclced:  construction  begins 
before  design  is  coaplete.  <7VO,000  ttas  apportioned  by  INS  in  FY  9S. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  9/93  DESIGN  CONPLETE:  12/94 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AyASO:  6/94        COMSTRUaiON  COMPLETE:  11/96 

««»»;io«>s  !   -fSE SSI E£Ey STAff    adpl   beds     gsm«    otrs 

FY8S  1184         J470         4910  0  157       0 

FY93  1688        16357        8263        16  1414      IS 

TOTAL 


FUNDING  HISTORYfSOOO  : 

PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EQPT 

FY87 

807 

0 

FY89 

298 

0 

FY93  Reprogramned 

92 

1308 

FY94 

0 

SCO 

FY95 

0 

3992 

TOTAL 

1197 

5800 

807 
298 

1400 
500 

3992 


6997 


Ft.  Defiance,  AZ  Hospital 


PARTIALLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


PRIORITY  :«  on  1995  Inpatient  Priority  List 
PJD  OR  PJDQ  APPROVAL  :  8/14/91 
POR  APPROVAL  :  9/19/91 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  In  construction  docunent  phase  of  design.  Total  cost  includes  estimated  156 
units  of  staff  quarters  to  be  built  in  conjunction  uith  facility. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  5/93 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AUARD:  7/96 

POP gpy pcpv 


WORKLOADS 
FY89 
FY97 


DESIGN  COMPLETE:  12/95 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  7/98 

STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSM* 


15791        75988  69198        247 

19433       129939  83562        536 

FUNDING  HISTORYftOOOl  :       PLAN/DESIGN      CONST/EQPT 

Fr85  Reprograamed  2  0 

FY88  2204  0 

FY92  2626  0 


49 
58 

TOTAL 


2 
2204 
2626 


9165 
22268 


89 
156 


PARTIALLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Ft.  Yma,  AZ  Health  Center 

PRIOIITT  :«2  on  1995  Outpatient  Priority  list 
PJD  on  PJDO  APPROVAL  :  12/9/88 
poll  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  DESIGN  AMD  COMSTRUCTIOM  :  Project  on  hold  tt  the  request  of  the  tribe*  because  they  want  a  new 
inpatient  facility  Mhich  IMS  cannot  u^iporx. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESlWi  CONTRACT  AUAKO:  DESIGN  CONPLETE: 

CONSTRLJCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  CONSTRUCTION  CONPLETE: 

WORKLOADS  :    _POP OPV £££11 STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSM*      QTRS 

FY86  2*75        18375        12270         61       6      17        977       0 

FT93  3063        20432        U328         49       0      0       2448       0 

FUNDING  HlSTORYtSOOO)  :       PLAN/DESIGN CONST/EQPT TOTAL 

FT89  667  0  667 

0 
0 


PARTIALLY  FUNDED 
GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Hopi,  AZ  Hlth  Center 

PRIORITY  :#3  on  1995  Outpatient  Priority  List 

PJD  OR  PJDO  APPROVAL  :  5/94 

POR  APPROVAL  :  10/94 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  Phase  I  site  evaluation  approved  12/94.  Total  cost  includes  estiaated  staff 
quarters  to  be  built  in  conjtvKtion  with  health  facility.  Project  is  being 
fast-traclced  (construction  start  before  desisn  conpleted). 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  2/95  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  2/96 


CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  S/96 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE 

:  1/98 

WORKLOADS  : 

POP 

OPV 

PCPV 

STAFF 

AOPl 

BEDS 

GSM* 

OTRS 

FY91 

6077 

36506 

30848 

122 

FY01 

8009 

70162 

35124 

208 

9300 

77 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

(SOOO)  : 

PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EOPT 

TOTAL 

FY90 

642 

0 

642 

FY93 

708 

708 

FV9S 

1096 

0 

1098 
0 
0 

TOTAL 

2U8 

0 

2448 
PARTIALLY 

FUNDED 

•  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 

'■"'WITT   : 

PJO  OK  PJDQ  APPROVAL  :  Z/12/87 

POB  APPBOVAL  :  6/9/88 

SITE.  DESIGW  AND  COWSTRUCTIOW  :  Construction  is  96  percent  coapUte. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  4/88  OESICN  COMPLETE:  12/90 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRAa  AWARD:  7/92        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  3/9S 

WORKLOADS  :    JW SEV P££i STAFF     ADPL    BEDS      GSM*      OTRS 

FY85  5159        19251        17960        58       8     27       5795      SI 

fY93  6701        35409        25661        146      10     17       6758      70 

FUNDING  HlSTORrftOOO)  :       PLAM/DESIGW CONST/EQPT TOTAL 

Fr86  1958  0  1958 
FY90  446  2666  5112 
FY91  0  25189  25189 
FY95  52224  52224 
0 


62483 

FULLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Kotzebue,  AK  Quarters  (SO) 

PRIORITY  : 

PJD  OR  PJDO  APPROVAL  :  11/88 
POR  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  Quarters  will  be  modular.  Units  are  being  built  in  lower  forty-eight  and 
shipped  to  Kotzebue. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  6/93  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  1/94 


CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD: 

5/94 

1 

nMSTRUCTION  COMPLETE: 

4/95 

WORKLOADS  :     POP          OPV 

PCPV 

STAFF 

ADPL 

BEOS 

GSM* 

OTRS 

FY89 

20 

fY96 

7098 

70 

FUNDING  HISTORY($000)  :       PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EQPT 

TOTAL 

FY88                    652 

652 

FY90                    617 

1090 

1707 

FY95  Reprograned           0 

7400 

7400 

FY94                      0 

16396 

16396 

0 

26155 

TOTAL                          1269 

24886 

FULLY  FUNDED 

*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Montezuna  Cre«k,  UT  Hlth  Cntr 


PRIORITY  :«6  on  1995  Outpatient  Priority  List 
PJD  OR  PJPO  APPBOVAL  : 
POR  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  OESICK  AMD  COMSTRUCTIOW  :  PJO  ic  beiiw  precmaad  by  IHS.  Site  of  new  facility  It  proposed  for  Red 
Nest,  AZ.  Total  cost  Includes  astiaatad  wilts  of  tttff  quarters. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   OESIGK  CONTRACT  AyARO:  7/95 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  7/97 

POP opy PCPV 


WORKLOADS 
fr92 
fY02 


78U 
9990 
fUMDlMG  HI  STORY (SOOO)  : 

FY8S  Reprograaned 
FY91 


9336        9290 
43347        32157 

PLAN/DESIGN CONST/EOPT 


DESIGN  COMPLETE: 

4/97 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE: 

5/99 

STAFF     AOPL    BEDS 

GSH* 

0 

1070 

196 

5879 

9 
746 


9 
746 


PARTIALLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Parker,  AZ  Health  Center 


PRIORITY  :#1  en  1995  Outpatient  Priority  List 
PJD  OR  PJPO  APPROVAL  :  8/16/94 
POR  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  DESIGN  AMD  CONSTRUCTION  :  Site  will  be  adjacent  to  existing  inpatient  facility.  0£S  is  preparing  site 
evaluation. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  10/95 


DESIGN  COMPLETE:  5/97 


CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  1 

8/97 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE 

:  4/99 

WORKLOADS  :     POP          OPV 

PCPV 

STAFF 

ADPL 

BEOS 

GSM* 

OTRS 

FY91           6736        20614 

13820 

58 

20 

1657 

0 

FY01           8440        38390 

18285 

211 

20 

6459 

0 

FUNDING  HISTORTCSOOO)  :       PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EOPT 

TOTAL 

FY87  Reprograoned           50 

0 

SO 

Fr88                     693 

0 

693 

FY95                     374 

0 

374 
0 
0 

TOTAL                           1117 

0 

1117 
PARTIALLY 

FUNDED 

*  GSM  (Cross  Square  Meters) 
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Phoenix  Satellite  YRTC(Fa((on) 


PmOXITT   : 

PJD  OH  PJOO  «PPBOV»L  :  4/10/91 
POD  «PPI>OVAL  :  4/10/91 

SITE.  DESIGN  »ND  COMSTRUCTIOM  :  Phase  I  Site  Selection  and  Evaluation  Report  coapletad.  PJO  Bainded  on  6/94 
to  address  satellite  at  this  location.  Project  involves  new  constrtxtion. 


PBOJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  MMRO:  6/9S  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  6/96 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  1/97        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  1/98 

MDRKLOADS  :     POP OPV PCT^J STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSM* 


FY01 
FUWDIMC  HISTORYOOOO) 
FY87 


PLAN/DESIGN 


20 
C0NST/E6PT 


Phoenix,  AZ  Hospital 


898 


12 
TOTAL 
SIS 
0 
0 
0 

0 

515 

PARTIALLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


PRIORITY  :#4  on  1995  Inpatient  Priority  List 
PJD  OR  PJDO  APPROVAL  : 
POR  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  DESIGM  AND  COWSTRUCTIOW  :  PJD  is  in  feasibility  stage.  PJO  is  70  percent  coaplcte.  Cost  includes  32 
hostel  units. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARO:  5/96  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  12/98 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  3/99        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  12/01 

WORKLOADS  :     POP OPV PCPV STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSM* 

FY91 
FY01 


36099 


118478 


117082 


FUNDING  HISTORY(SOOO)  : 
FY89 
FY94  Reprogrananed 


PLAN/DESIGN CONST/EQPT 


150 
75 


95     147 
180 
TOTAL 


16722 
69418 


150 
75 
0 
0 

0 

225 

PARTIALLY  FUNDED 


GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Pinon,  AZ  Health  Center 

PRIMITT  :iK  on  199S  Outpatient  Priority  List 
PJD  W  PJOa  APPROVAL  :  8/19/92 
POO  APPROVAL  :  5/21/93 

SUE.  DESICW  AMD  COWSTROCTIOW  :  In  cchcMtic  phase  of  design.  Total  cost  includes  estiaated  units  of  staff 
quarters. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  9/94  DESIGN  COMPUTE:  12/96 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AUARO:  6/97        CONSTRUCTION  COHPLETE:  2/99 

WORKLOADS  :     POP OPV PCPV STAFF     ADPL    JEDS GS»<*      BTRS 

90  878«        316S        4973         0  4SS       0 

00  11396        40523        20292        161  5163      62 

FUMOIMG  HISTORY(tOCO)  :       PLAH/DESIGN COWST/EQPT TOTAL 

FY89  50  0  SO 

FY90  S40  0  840 


PARTIALLY  FUNDED 
*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Portland  YRTC  (Spoliane,  UA) 

PRIORITY  : 

PJD  OR  PJDO  APPROVAL  :  10/90 

POR  APPROVAL  :  10/90 

SITE.  DESIGM  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :   Facility  is  under  construction. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  1/93  DESIGN  COHPLETE:  5/94 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  9/94        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  12/95 
WORKLOADS  :     POP OPV PCPV STAFF     ADPL    BEDS CSH* 


FY88 

8614 

18 

115 

193 

FY96 

4282 

37 

39 

40 

2762 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

ItOOO)  : 

PLAN/DESIGN 

CONST/EOPT 

TOTAL 

FY87 

600 

600 

FY91 

219 

219 

FY93 

0 

fY94 

3744 

2780 
6524 

3744 
2780 
7343 

TOTAL 

819 

FULLY 

FUNDED 

•  GSM 

(Gross  Square 

Meters) 
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Stiluell,  OK  Health  Center 

PDIOIIITY  : 

PJP  OH  PJDO  APPROVAL  :  8/S/tt 
POU  APPROVAL  :  7/25/89 

SITt.  DESI6W  AW)  COWSTRUCTIOW  :  Design  (  conctructfon  contract  Mnagad  through  P.L.  93-638.  Corxtrueted 
_  «nder  construction  aanageiMnt  contract  lAore  construction  started  before 

design  was  coaplete. 
PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  10/92  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  ^/9^ 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  7/93        OONSTRUaiON  COMPLETE:  3/95 

wmiCLOADS  :       jst SES em f!A££ HHX IB2S SaC SISS 

FYB6  7359        17108        12006        18  372       0 

FY9t  8946       34857       2UU        87  3249       0 

FUNDING  HISTOBT(SOOO)  :       PLAN/DESIGN CONST/EQPT TOTAL 

FY91  570  0  570 

FV92  0  7093  7093 

0 

0 

0 


7663 

FULLY  FUNDED 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


Tslihina,  OK  Health  Center 

PRIOHITT  : 

PJP  OH  PJDO  APPROVAL  : 

POR  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  PJD  is  in  development  stage. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  DESIGN  COMPLETE: 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE: 

WORKLOAOS  :    _POP gPV PCPV STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSH* 

92  20663        39809        30912        138      19     52 

02  23S86        39349        26215        286      17     27      11536 

FUNDING  HISTORY(SOOO)  :       PLAN /DESIGN CONST/EQPT TOTAL 

0 
0 
0 
0 


NO  FUNDING  TO  DATE 
*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 
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Uhite  earth.  NN  Nedth  Canter 

POIOHITT  :«5  on  1995  Outpatlant  Priority  Llat 
PJD  OR  PJOO  APWtOVAL  :  4/7/91 
POK  «PPIIOVAL  :  8/U/91 

SITE.  DESIGN  AMD  COMSTRUCTIOW  :  FY  94  appropriation  uaed  to  conitruct  a  lagoon  and  extand  water  and  aeuage 
systea  to  the  aito. 

PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AVARO:  12/92  DESICM  COMPUTE:  3/95 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  6/95        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  6/97 


WORKLOADS  : 

POP 

OPV 

PWY 

STAFF 

M>PV 

BEDS 

GSM* 

OTRS 

fr89 

4869 

33913 

17225 

30 

734 

FT97 

6036 

43239 

21652 

1U 

4735 

FUNDING  HISTORYtSOOO)  : 

PLAN/DESIGN 

PWST/fOPT 

TOTAI, 

Fr90 

970 

0 

970 

fT9* 

0 

500 

500 

Fr9S 

0 

3000 

3000 
0 
0 

TOTAL 

970 

3500 

U70 
PARTIALLY 

FUNDED 

*  GSM  (Gross  Square 

Meters) 

Winnebago,  NE  Hospital 

PRIORITY  :#3  on  1995  It^atient  Priority  List 

PJO  OR  PJOQ  APPROVAL  :  2/15/94 

POR  APPROVAL  : 

SITE.  DESIGH  AND  CONSTRUCTION  :  Program  Justification  Docunent  approved  on  2/15/94. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AWARD:  3/96  DESIGN  COMPLETE:  3/98 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AWARD:  6/98        CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  6/00 


WORKLOADS  :     POP 

OPV         PCPV        STAFF 

AOPl 

BEDS 

GSM« 

QTRS 

FY92           10475 

27178        16392        107 

17 

30 

3564 

0 

FY02           13996 

37614        25059        258 

14 

16 

10556 

0 

FUNDING  HISTORT($000>  : 

PLAN/DESIGN      CONST/EOPT 

T9TAI, 

FY89 

50              0 

50 

FY94 

300             0 

300 

Fr«s 

1397            0 

1397 
0 

0 

PARTIALLY  FUNDED 
GSM  (Cross  Square  Meters) 
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Zuni,  NH  Quarters  (19> 


PRIODITY  :#2  on  1995  Ouarters  Priority  List 

PJO  OK  PJDO  APPROVAL  :8/94 

P0«  APPROVAL  :8/94 

SITE.  DESIGN  AMD  COW STRUCT  I OM  : 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE   DESIGN  CONTRACT  AUARD:  1/96 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  AUASO:  2/98 
UORKLOAOS  :     POP OPV PCPV 


DESIGN  COMPLETE:  11/97 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETE:  2/99 

STAFF     ADPL    BEDS GSM* 


FUNDING  HI  STORY (SOOO) 


PLAN/DESIGN 


CONST/EQPT 


2133 


*  GSM  (Gross  Square  Meters) 


NO  FUNDING  TO  DATE 
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Facilities  and  Environmental  Health  Support 


rr  i?94 

rr  i9?5 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

Increase 

or 
P?<?M*8e 

Pudqa^  AV^9ri^T 

Facilities  Support 

$38,215,000 

$38,294,000 

$40, 

.141,000 

$1,847,000 

Env.  Hlth.  Support 

39,065,000 

40,314,000 

42, 

,005,000 

1,691,000 

OEHE  Support 

Total 

Budget  Authority 

10.073.000 
$87,353,000 

10.172.000 
$88,780,000 

19, 
$92, 

,5??.  MP 
,734,000 

416.999 
3,954,000 

FTE8 

Fac.  Support 

494 

494 

492 

-2 

Env.  Hlth.  Support 

563 

563 

557 

-6 

OEHE  Support 

145 

159 

147 

_=2 

Total  FTEs 

1,202 

1,207 

1,196 

-11 

FY 

1995 

Chanae  from  Base 

FTEs 

BA 

FTES         PA 

FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increase  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  6 
Trans  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Cocm. ,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 
Provided  Under  Contracts  & 
Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 

Other  Equipment 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


N/A 


$88,780,000 


224,000 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

1, 
1, 

,149,000 
243,000 
,065,000 

$4,953,000 

~ 

147,000 

5,867,000 

46,000 

9,702,000 

~ 

176,000 

2,000 

513,000 

2,476,000 

~ 

75,000 

1,881,000 

~ 

59,000 

KM 

~ 

♦s?, 

,^??,000 

N/A 

— 

+$92, 

,734,000 
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Facllltlea  and  Environmental  Health  Support 

n   19?? Change  from  Baae 


_EIES- 


Stafflng/Operating  Costa 
New  Facllltlea 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Haya,  KT  Health  Center 

Total  Staffing 

Reduction  or  Redlrect4.on 
<?f   fTgB 

1.  Reassigned  from  PHS 

2.  Stream  Lining 

3.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contract Ing/Compact Ing 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Net  Change 


M/A 
W/A 


N/A 
N/A 


FTEs 


*2 


JB&- 


$168,000 

133-000 

$301,000 


W/A         -7 


N/A 


+6 
-14 

™ 

_7 

___ 

-15 

— 

•^$3,954,000 

Purpoae  and  Method  of  Operation 

Indian  Health  Facilities  programs,  managed  at  IRS  Headquarters  by  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering  (OEHE)  and  carried  out  by  Area  and 
service  unit  staffs,  provide  an  extensive  array  of  health  care  facilities  and 
staff  quarters  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  services;  and 
community  and  Institutional  environmental  health.  Injury  prevention,  and 
sanitation  facilities  construction  aervlces.   Services  are  delivered  directly 
by  Federal  employees  or  by  tribal  contractors.   In  addition,  funds 
appropriated  for  this  activity  are  used  to  pay  costs  for  utilities  In  IHS 
health  care  facllltlea,  certain  non-nedlcal  supplies  and  personal  property, 
and  biomedical  equipment  repair. 

Currently,  coats  for  approximately  1,190  permanent  positions  that  constitute 
the  Federal  portion  of  this  national  Facilities  and  Environmental  Health 
program  are  paid  from  this  account.   Costs  for  approximately  283  additional 
temporary  and  permanent  sanitation  facllltlea  conatructlon  aupport  peraonnel 
are  paid  from  apeclflc  sanitation  facilities  project  accounta.  Coata  for  the 
68  positions  that  IHS  supporta  In  three  Public  Health  Service  Regional  Offices 
of  Engineering  Services  (OES)  are  included  amoag   the  permanent  positions  paid 
from  this  account  (Region  II  (2),  Region  VI  (31),  and  Region  X  (35)),  as  are 
costs  for  trlbally  contracted  environmental  health  activities.   In  FY  1995, 
the  IHS  will  support  permanent  positions  In  t%fo  Public  Health  Service  Regional 
OES  (Region  VI  (33),  and  Region  X);  the  IHS  workload  from  Region  ZI  will  be 
transferred  to  Region  VI.   Costs  for  health  facllltles/ataff  quartera 
operation  and  maintenance  peraonne).  are  paid  from  this  account  or  from 
relmburaementa . 


"The  dollar  amount  from  the  aervlcea  and  aupply  fund  to  be 
transferred  to  this  account  In  FY  1996  Is  not  available  at  this 

time.- 
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The  OEHE  at  IBS  Headquax-tera  and  OES  Regional  personnel  provide  direct 
technical  services  and  support  to  the  IBS  Areas,  and  they  perform  critical 
BMnagenent  functions.   The  nature  of  their  activities  and  their  staffing 
conpositlon  are  described  In  the  OEHB  Support  subactivity  section. 

There  are  counterparts  of  giost  Headquarters  OKHX  organisational  eleaients  in 
each  IBS  Area  Office.   Staffs  of  OBHB-aanaged  programs  in  IBS  Area  Offices 
vary  in  sise  depending  on  program  scope;  tbm   nuaiber  and  sice  of  IBS  facilitlee 
served;  the  number,  sise,  and  complexity  of  construction  projects,  the  number 
and  location  of  Indian  communities  served,  transportation  considerations,  and 
the  method  of  providing  technical  services  within  the  Area.  Area  facilities 
and  environmental  health  personnel  include  engineers,  sanitarians,  real 
property  and  quarters  management  specialists,  facilities  planners,  injtiry 
control  specialists,  construction  inspectors,  utility  operations  consultants, 
draftspersons,  and  land  surveyors. 

Area  personnel  devote  a  predominance  of  time  and  effort  to  providing  direct 
support  to  service  unit.  District  Office,  and  tribal  contracted  personnel  and 
they  also  perform  limited  oianagement  functions.   Typical  of  direct  support 
functions  are  services  performed  by  Area-baaed  technical  experts  who  visit  IBS 
facilities  and  Indian  communities  to  make  institutional  (hospital,  school, 
restaurant,  water  supply)  inspections,  complete  Indian  sanitation  facilities 
construction  survey  work,  train  water /wastewater  treatment  plant  operators  or 
hospital  maintenance  personnel,  survey  real  property  and  IBS  staff  quarters, 
perform  epidemiological  studies  of  injury  occurrences,  provide  onsite 
construction  inspection  services,  troubleshoot  mechanical /electrical  problems 
in  IBS  facilities,  etc.   The  management  functions  performed  by  IBS  Area 
personnel  parallel  those  performed  by  Beadquarters  but  are  focused  on  Area  and 
service  unit  needs  and,  therefore,  are  less  broad  in  quantity  and  scope.   They 
Include  Area  policy  development  and  implementation,  quality  assurance  in 
Area/service  unit  opezations  (oversight),  technical  assistance  (consultation 
and  training),  long-range  planning,  recruitoient  and  retention. 

District  Offices  are  opened  when  professional/technical  services  are  needed  at 
two  or  more  IBS  health  care  facilities  or  Indian  sanitation  facilities 
construction  projects,  which  are  not  large  enough  to  merit  full-tioie  staff 
coverage,  when  the  Area  Office  is  too  distant,  or  when  the  Area  is  too  large 
to  provide  suitable  services,  oversight,  or  technical  assistance  from  the  Area 
Office.   Currently,  IBS  has  approximately  30  such  offices,  staffed  by 
engineers,  sanitarians,  construction  inspectors,  land  surveyors,  environmental 
health  and  construction  technicians,  and  support  personnel.   All  provide 
direct  program  support  services. 

The  preponderance  of  OEHE-oianaged  program  personnel  are  located  in  the 
140  service  units.    Staffing  levels  vary  with  tmrkloads  and  season.   Skill 
levels  among  these  employees  range  widely  from  professional/paraprofessional 
and  technical  personnel  to  unskilled  laborers;  e.g.,  engineers,  sanitarians, 
facilities  managers,  environmental  health  technicians,  biomedical  technicians, 
boiler  plant  operators,  and  maintenance  mechanics. 

Generally,  service  unit  personnel  are  hands-on  operators  and  service 
providers.   For  example,  a  biomedical  technician  calibrates,  maintains,  and 
repairs  medical  equipment  (defibrillators,  sterilisers,  etc.)  as  %«ell  as  pumps 
and  other  types  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  that  support  the 
operation  of  medical  equipoient  in  a  hoapital  or  health  center.   Maintenance 
mechanics  operate  and  maintain  the  beating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning 
systems,  the  lighting  systems  and  the  water,  sewer,  gas,  oil,  and  electrical 
utility  systems.   Environmental  engineers  and  sanitarians  provide 
environmental  health  services  to  Indian  hdmes,  comoiunitles  and  tribes,  and  to 
IBS  and  tribal  hospitals  and  health  centers.  They  participate  directly  in 
planning,  design,  construction  of,  and  operator  training  for,  water/waste 
disposal  systems. 
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IHF-SO  INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

AccompliahmentB 

FacilitieB  and  Environmental  Health  Support  accoopllshinents  appear  In  three 
program  aubactlvlty  descriptions  that  follow  in  this  FX  1996  budget 
justification  document. 

KATICTniJt   FOR   WIDOTT  MOOE8T 

TOTAL  KBOggST  —  The  request  of  $92,734,000  and  1,196  FTBs  Is  an  Increase  of 
$3,954,000  and  decrease  of  11  FTIs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of 
$88,780,000  and  1,207  FTBs.   The  Increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation 
Includes  the  following s 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  -^SS.esS.OOO 

The  request  of  $3,653,000  Includes  an  Increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IBS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increasee  associated  with  on-going  operations. 

Staffing  for  Hew  FacilitieB  -  -t-SSOl.OOO  and  4  FTEs 

The  request  of  $301,000  and  4  FTEa  will  include  funding  for  the  staffing  and 
operating  costs  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  (Anchorage,  AK)  and  Hays  Health  Center,  MT  and  FTEs 
associated  with  new  facilities  opening  in  FY  1996. 

Anchorage,  AK,  Hospital  $168,000       *2 

Hays,  MT  Health  Center  133.000       ±2. 

$301,000       *4 
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Faellltias  and  SnvlroniDental  Health  Support: 
Facllltlaa  Support 


Faellltlea  Support 


Budget 
Authority 


n   1994 
Appropriation 


$38,215,000 
494 


F¥  1995 
Aporopr lat Ion 

$36,294,000 
494 


FY  1996 

BrtffBffltft 


$40,141,000 
492 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

-f  $1,847,  000 
-2 


"  1995 


FTEe 


JV^ 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Inereaae  Bullt-Ini 


Annuallzatton  of  FY  1995 

Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 

(9  months) 

One  Extra  Day  Pay 

Within  Grade  Promotions 

Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  t 

Trans  of  Things 

Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 

Coom. ,  t   Utilities 

Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 

Provided  Under  Contracts  £ 

Grants 

Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

Increased  Cost  of  Medical  £ 

Other  Equipment 


Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing/Operating  Costs 
for  New  Facilities 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Hays,  KT  Health  Center 

Subtotal  Staffing 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
ot  FTEs 

1.  Stream  Lining 

2.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contracting/Compacting 

Subtotal  FTEs 


N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

668,000 

5,346,000 

7,000 

3,904,000 


1,855,000 
600,000 
W/A 
N/A 

N/A 


Chance  from  Base 
£Z££         BA 


—        M/A 
~        W/A 


-4 
-6 


$38,294,000 


$87,000 

467,000 

99,000 

432,000 

19,000 

161,000 

207,000 

55,000 

19,000 

1.546.000 

$40,141,000 


168,000 
133.000 


Net  Change 


M/A 


•«-$  1,847, 000 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


Purpoae  and  Method  of  Operation 

Funds  appropriated  for  Facilities  Support  aubacti^ity  are  used  to  pay  certain 
personnel  and  operating  costs  at  the  Area  and  service  unit  levels'.  The 
personnel  paid  from  this  account  operate  and  maintain  IBS  health  care 
facilities  and  staff  quarters  (42  hospitals,  66  health  centers,  4  school 
health  centers,  S3  smaller  health  stations  and  satellite  clinics,  and  more 
than  2,000  units  of  staff  quarters).   Staff  functions  supported  by  this 
subactivity  include  oianageaient ,  operation,  and  naintenance,  of  real  property, 
building  systems,  and  siedical  •quipment;  and  planning  and  construction 
management  for  new  and  replaceoient  facilities  projects.   Also,  related  Area 
and  service  unit  operating  costs,  such  as,  utilities,  non-medical  building 
operation  supplies,  facilities  related  non-clinical  real  and  personal 
property,  biomedical  equipment  repair  and  maintenance  are  paid  from  this 
account . 

The  IHS  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  health  care  is  provided  in  functional 
and  safe  structures.   Also,  because  most  IHS  facilities  are  located  in 
isolated,  remote  environments  far  from  urban  centers,  the  IHS  builds  and 
maintains  residential  quarters  at  those  locations  to  house  non-local  health 
care  personnel. 

The  IHS  manages  738,000  square  meters  (7,943,000  square  feet)  of  Federally- 
owned  space  and  779  hectare  (1,924  acres)  of  land.   The  nature  of  space  varies 
from  sophisticated  medical  centers  to  residential  units  and  utility  plants 
(see  table  below).   Facilities  range  in  age  from  less  than  1  year  to  more  than 
90  years.   Much  IHS  space  was  built  when  medicine  was  practiced  much 
differently  than  it  is  now  and  service  populations  «Mre  much  smaller  (IHS 
still  delivers  care  in  hospitals  originally  built  as  tuberculosis 
sanitariums ) . 

In  addition  to  federally-owned  space,  during  FY  1994,  the  IHS  managed  57,000 
square  meters  (613,000  square  feet)  of  direct-lease  and  81,752  square  meters 
(880,000  square  feet)  of  GSA-assigned  space. 


Space  Occupied  by  IHS  and  Tribal  Healthcare  Programs           | 

Type  of 
Facility 

Federally 
Owned 

Direct 
Federal 
Lease 

GSA 
Assigned 

Tribal 

Hospitals  and 
Health  Centers 

390,293  M' 

43,647  M' 

-0- 

189,708  H'  * 

Staff  Quarters 

252,164  M' 

9,569  M' 

-0- 

• 

Other 

95,437  M' 

3,716  M' 

81,752  M> 

* 

Total 

737,894  M' 

56,932  M' 

81,752  M' 

189,708  M'* 

*  Tribal  Space  listed  for  Hospitals  and  Health  Centers  includes  all  space 
at  locations  where  direct  medical  services  are  provided  under 
P.L.  93-638  contracts  in  non-IBS-owned  buildings.   IHS  does  not  track 
individual  tribal  buildings.   Staffing  and  operations  costs  for  these 
facilities  are  funded  from  the  Services  appropriation. 


'  Cost  for  these  functions  performed  by  P.L. 
funded  from  the  Services  appropriation. 


94-638  contractors  are 
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Facilitiaa  Support 

STAFF  FDWCTIOHS 

Four  principal  staff  functions  ar«  funded  at  th«  Area  and  service  unit 
levels  through  the  Facilities  Support  subactlvlty. 

•  Facilities  engineer Ina/ManaaeBient 

Area  and  service  unit  facilities  engineering/nanagenent  personnel  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  IBS  building  systems  are  operated 
properly;  facilities  and  grounds  are  maintained  ade<iuately>  utilities 
are  managed  appropriately;  environnental  ooaipliance  requirements  are 
met;  and  buildings  are  safe.  The  need  for  maintenance  and  improvement 
projects  is  determined  at  the  Area  level  and  identified  in  Area 
Facilities  Engineering  Program  Plans.   The  national  Maintenance  and 
Improvement  Project  Priority  system  was  discontinued  in  FY  1994  as  a 
first  step  in  implementing  the  IBS  Strategic  Plan  for  Facilities.   In 
FY  1994  IBS  used  410  Facilities  Support-funded  FTEe  in  the  facilities 
program  at  the  Area  and  service  unit  levels  to  maintain  it's  738,000 
square  meters  (7.9  million  square  feet)  of  owned  space.   The  IBS 
maintains,  on  average  about  1,765  square  meters  (19,000  square  feet)  per 
permanent  maintenance  FTE. 

•  Clinical  Engineering 

The  IBS  has  highly  sophisticated  oiedical  equipment  in  its  inventory. 
Skilled,  specialized  personnel  are  employed  to  maintain  and  service  that 
equipment  because  the  lives  of  patients  depend  on  accurate  calibration 
and  safe  operation.   Clinical  engineers  and  technicians  perform  this 
critically  important  function.  Additional  funding  to  repair  biomedical 
equipment  is  obtained  from  Medicare/Medicaid  and  private  insurance 
reimbursements.   Larger  IBS  facilities  have  clinical  engineering 
personnel  on-site  but  most  IBS  and  tribal  facilities  depend  on  Area-, 
District-,  or  service  unit-based  clinical  engineers  and  technicians,  who 
travel  to  several  facility  locations,  to  repair  and  maintain  biomedical 
equipment.   In  FY  1993  IBS  used  69  Facilities  Support  funded  FTEs  to 
support  clinical  engineering  program  functions.   Additional  permanent 
and  temporary  FTEs  for  this  program  are  supported  by  third  party 
collections  and  other  program  funds. 

•  Real  Property  Management 

Area  Real  Property  Management  personnel  provide  technical  and  management 
assistance/support  for  realty  activities  associated  with  direct-leased, 
GSA-assigned,  and  IBS-owned  (and  to  some  degree  tribal-owned)  space, 
including  facility  acquisition  and  disposal,  licensing/easement 
processing,  use-permit  issuance,  and  quarters  management  activities. 
The  program  also  helps  tribes  and  tribal  organitations  acquire, 
administer,  and/or  manage  excess  federally-owned  and  tribal-leased 
realty.   In  FY  1993,  IBS  used  approximately  5  Facilities  Support  funded 
FTEs  to  support  Real  Property  management  activities  at  the  Area  and 
service  unit  levels. 

•  Facilities  Planning  and  Construction 

Some  IBS  Areas  have  facilities  planning  and  construction  monitoring 
components  that  assist  in  the  planning  and  construction  management  for 
new  and  replacement  health  care  facility  and  staff  quarters  projects. 
The  need  for  new  facilities  is  determined  by  applying  the  IBS  Bealth 
Facilities  Construction  and  Quarters  Construction  Priority  System 
methodologies.  Area  staffs  prepare  initial  proposals  for  new  and 
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replacement  facilities  and  prepare  Program  Justification  Documents, 
Program  of  Requirements  documents,  and  Project  Summary  Documents  for 
projects  that  successfully  compete  for  positions  on  the  IHS  facilities 
and  staff  quarters  priority  lists.   While  construction  is  underway.  Area 
facilities  management  staffs  may  be  supplemented  with  construction 
management  personnel  to  oversee  Federal  interests  in  the  construction  of 
new  and  replacement  health  care  facilities  and  staff  quarters.   Funds  to 
support  approximately  10  Facilities  Support  funded  FTEs  will  be  used  for 
this  program  during  FY  1996. 

OPERATIONS  COSTS 

•  Dtilitv  Costs 

Some  utilities  costs  t«ere  transferred  to  the  Facilities  Support  account 
in  FY  1992  when  the  Facilities  Support  subactlvity  was  established; 
however,  not  all  trare  included  at  that  time.   Energy  cost  data  for 
FY  1993  indicates  approximately  $11,962,000  was  paid  for  electricity, 
fuel  oil,  natural  gas,  and  propane  at  IHS  and  reporting  tribal 
facilities. 

•  Non-medical  Building  Operation  Supplies  and  Eouipment 

Some  funds  for  non-medical  building  operation  supplies  and  equipment 
were  transferred  to  the  Facilities  Support  subactlvity  when  it  was 
established  in  FY  1992;  however,  not  all  costs  were  identified  at  that 
time. 

•  Biomedical   Eguiccnent   and  Repair 

Some  funds  for  biomedical  equipment  and  repair  were  transferred  to  the 
Facilities  Support  subactlvity  in  FY  1992;  however,  not  all  costs  were 
identified  at  that  time. 

•  Leased  Space 

During  FY  1994,  the  IHS  continued  to  apply  its  Lease  Priority  System 
(LPS)  methodology  in  order  to  plan/budget  for  IHS  program  space.   The 
LPS  is  used  to  evaluate  and  rank  requests  for  new  and  expanded  program 
space  to  be  obtained  by  direct  lease  or  GSA-assignment.   By  establishing 
specific  criteria  for  evaluating  Federal  and  tribal  health  program  space 
requests,  the  LPS  improved  facilities  leasing  program  management. 
Initial  application  of  the  LPS  methodology  occurred  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  FY  1991. 

LEASED  SPACE  COSTS 


FY  1994       FY  1995     FY  1996    Increase  (-f) 
Actual      Estimated   ffftim"*;'^  DecreaBe(-> 
Direct-Lease 

Program  Level     $7,872,000  $8,348,000    $8,655,000    +$307,000 
GSA-As signed 

Program  Level     S9. 265. 000  S9. 296. 000   S 10. 501.000  •♦■S1.20S.000 
Total  Leased 

Program  Level   $17,137,000    $17,644,000    $19,156,000   +$1,512,000 
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Facilities  Support 

Accomplishments 

Facilities  Enoineerina 

During  FY  1994,  IBS  Area  and  •errice  unit  facilities  engineering  and 
management  programs  operated  and  maintained  approximately  811,000  square 
meters  (8,731,000  square  feet)  of  owned  and  direct-leased  health  facility 
and  staff  quarters  space. 

gUntg^i,  Enqtn^rtnq 

During  FY  1994,  the  clinical  engineering  program  provided  technical 
service  and  support  for  biomedical  equipment  having  an  inventory  value  of 
approximately  $224,000,000  at  IBS  and  tribally-contracted  health  care 
facilities.   The  program  also  administered  over  300  service  contracts  for 
biomedical  maintenance  and  repair,  where  IHS  clinical  engineering 
personnel  were  not  available  to  perform  this  service. 

Real  Property  Manaoement 

During  FY  1994,  Real  Property  staffs  in  the  IHS  Areas  managed  realty 
activities  for  289  leased  locations,  67  GSA-assigned  locations,  and  234 
owned  installations.   Real  Property  Program  personnel  also  managed  the 
Quarters  Tracking  Information  System,  which  monitors  assignment,  rental 
rate,  condition,  and  occupancy  rate  data  for  more  than  2,000  IHS  quarters 
units. 

Facilities  Planning  and  Construction 

During  FY  1994,  1  outpatient  facility,  1  staff  quarters  project,  and  1 
youth  regional  treatment  center  vrere  completed;  3  health  care  facilities 
and  quarters  program  justification  documents,  13  Project  Stimmary 
Documents,  and  2  Site  Survey  Reports  were  prepared. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BODOET  REQOEST 

TOTAL  REOOEST  —  The  request  of  $40,141,000  and  492  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$1,847,000  and  decrease  of  2  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of 
$38,294,000  and  494  FTEs.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation 
includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  +$1.546.000 

The  request  of  $1,546,000  Includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 

Staffing  for  Hew  Facilities  -  ■t-$301.000  and  4  FTEs 

The  request  of  $301,000  and  4  FTEs  will  Include  funding  for  the  staffing  and 
operating  costs  of  newly  constructed  replacement  facilities  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  (Anchorage,  AK)  and  Hays  Health  Center,  KT  and  FTEs 
associated  with  new  facilities  opening  in  FY  1996. 

Dollars  FTE 

Anchorage,  AX,  Hospital           $168,000  -1-2 

Hays,  MT  Health  Center             133.000  ±g 

$301,000  ■•■4 
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FY  1996  Budget  Reoueat  for  Space; 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  Includes  $10,501,000  to  pay  for  GSA-aeslgned  space 
and  $8,665,000  to  pay  for  direct  lease  space.  Tbe  FY  1996  budget  request  does 
not  provide  funds  for  lease  inflation  adjustments.   Costs  projected  include 
payments  for  approximately  3,251  square  Meters  (35,000  square  feet)  of 
additional  GSA-assigned  program  and  other  space  (Anchorage).  Direct  lease 
costs  will  increase  principally  because  of  replacement  space  for  Alaslia  Office 
of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering  program  offices.   Costs  of  inflation 
adjustments  will  be  absorbed  within  the  Services  appropriation. 

During  FY  1996  the  IHS  will  incur  costs  associated  with  an  increase  of  2,415 
square  meters  (26,000  square  feet)  of  GSA-assigned  program  space,  and  830 
square  meters  (9,000  square  feet)  of  other  office  and  administrative  space. 
The  Congress  will  be  informed  of  new/expanded  lease  requirements  for  IHS  and 
tribally-operated  programs  through  quarterly  reports. 
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Environmental  Health  Support 


Budget 
Authority 


FY  1994 
Appropriation 


$39,065,000 
S63 


n   1995 
Appropriation 


$40,314,000 
563 


n   1996 


$42,005,000 
557 


Increase 

or 
Deereaee 

■t^$l,691,000 

-6 


yy  "95 


FTEe 


_i£_ 


Change  from  Baae 
FTEb    BA 


FY  1995  Appropriation 

Increase  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  Months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Cornn. ,  Utilities 

7.  Increased  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 

Other  Equipment 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Streamlining 

2.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contracting/Compacting 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Net  Change 


$40,314,000 

N/A 

~ 

$107,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

— 

536,000 
113,000 
497,000 

3,407,000 
247,000 

~ 

102,000 
7,000 

19,000 
5,233,000 

— 

1,000 
277,000 

535,000 

~ 

17,000 

1,096,000 

~ 

4,000 

N/A 

— 

$1,691,000 

N/A 

— 

S42.005.000 

N/A 
N/A 

-4 
-6 



N/A 

__ 

■f$41,691,000 

Purpose  and  Method  of  Operation 

The  Environmental  Health  Support  subactivity  funds  costs  for  personnel  who 
accomplish  environmental  health  services,  injury  prevention  activities,  and 
Indian  sanitation  facilities  construction  activities,  at  the  IBS  Area, 
District,  and  service  unit  levels.   In  addition,  certain  related,  program- 
specific  costs  associated  with  provision  of  those  services  and  activities  are 
paid  from  this  account. 


89-068  0—95 
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Environmental  Health  Support 

Most  American  Indian  and  Alaaka  Native  (AI/AN)  people  live  in  environments 
typified  by  severe  climatic  conditions,  rough,  often  treacherous  geography, 
extreme  isolation,  and  infestations  of  disease  carrying  insects  and  rodents. 
Despite  extensive  efforts  to  correct  deficiencies,  aany  still  have  inadequate 
housing,  practice  insanitary  aiethods  of  ■•%«m9e  and  garbage  disposal,  and  use 
unsafe  water  supplies.   Such  harsh  •nvlronnents ,  coupled  with  decades  of 
economic  deprivation  and  coopounded  by  ^e  lack  of  basic  environmental 
essentials  in  many  homes  (such  as  running  water  and  toilet  facilities)  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  exceptionally  high  Incidence  of  disease, 
injury,  and  early  death  among  the  AI/AH  people. 

Developing  solutions  to  the  many  environmental  concerns  affecting  AI/ANs 
requires  knowledge  and  expertise  possessed  by  a  variety  of  professional  and 
technical  environmental  health  and  allied  health  specialists.   Area,  District, 
and  service  unit  environmental  health  staffs  include  engineers,  sanitarians, 
environmental  health  technicians,  engineering  aides,  injury  prevention 
specialists,  and  institutional  environmental  control  officers. 

PROGRAM  EMPHASIS  AREAS 

•  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction 

Concurrent  with  the  provision  of  technical  and  consultative 
environmental  health  services.  Area,  District,  and  service  unit 
environmental  health  personnel  provide  technical  services  needed  to 
plan,  design,  and  construct  critically  needed  sanitation  facilities  for 
AI/ANs. 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1988  required  that  IHS 
prepare  an  annual  report  to  Congress  which  identifies  the 
inventory  of  sanitation  facility  deficiencies.   In  1994,  the 
estimated  cost  of  economically  feasible  projects  was  $606,000,000. 
The  Amendments  also  required  that  IBS  develop  a  10-year  plan  to 
address  these  deficiencies.   Currently  the  plan  shows  a  need  for 
$93,000,000  annually  to  address  sanitation  facilities  deficiencies 
at  existing  homes  and  an  estimated  $40,000,000  annually  to  serve 
new/rehabilitated  homes  for  an  annual  total  of  $133,000,000.   The 
plan  will  be  updated  again  in  FY  1995. 

Considering  the  diverse  climatic  and  geologic  conditions  in  Indian 
country  and  the  cultural  diversity  among  AI/AN  people,  much  redesign 
engineering  work  is  required,  in  consultation  with  tribes,  to  identify 
appropriate  and  technically  feasible  projects  that  can  be  operated 
economically  upon  completion.   Once  a  sanitation  facility  is  built,  the 
Indian  family  and/or  community  for  which  it  was  constructed  assumes 
operation  and  maintenance  responsibilities  including  payment  of 
associated  costs. 

A  primary  responsibility  of  IHS  Area,  District,  and  service  unit 
environmental  health  personnel  is  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  guidance  to  Indian  families  and  coosiunities 
regarding  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  essential  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  facilities.   Where  appropriate,  IHS  engineers, 
sanitarians,  and  technicians  help  the  tribes  and  communities 
create  operation  and  maintenance  organisations  and  establish 
ordinemces  and  user  fee  schedules  so  that  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses  will  be  borne  fairly  by  all  system  users. 
The  availability  of  technical  assistance  from  IHS  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  ability  of  small  communities  and  rural 
families  to  keep  their  facilities  in  %K>rking  condition.   Sustained 
attention  to  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  facilities. 
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by  tribes,  comnunlties,  and  individual  homeowners,  is  an  important 
contribution  to  continued  strengthening  of  comnunity 
infrastructure  for  AI/ANs.   In  addition,  it  is  prudent  to  devote 
extra  attention  to  this  activity  in  order  to  protect  the  enormous 
investment  of  preventive  health  resources  made  since  1960  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  XI/ANs. 

•   Injury  Prevention 

Injuries  have  a  significant,  adverse  effect  on  AI/AN  populations. 
Bett«een  1980  and  1989,  nearly  13,000  AI/ANs,  residing  in  IHS  service 
areas,  died  from  injury,  suicide,  homicide,  and  other  external  causes. 
These  deaths  (averaging  nearly  1,300  per  year)   equate  to  an  average  of 
43,000  years  of  productive  life  lost  (TPLL)  (persons  dying  before  age 
65)  annually  (see  Figure  F-5).   Therefore,  approximately  430,000  person 
years  of  productive  life  were  lost  in  that  recent  10-year  period. 

On  average,  AI/ANs  are  dying  at  a  rate  2.7  times  the  All  O.S.  rate  for 
injuries.   Upon  closer  examination,  some  Areas  (Navajo,  Tucson,  and 
Alaska)  were  found  to  have  rates  4.1  to  4.7  times  the  All  O.S.  rate. 
The  IHS  estimates  conservatively  that  $100,000,000  is  spent  each  year  on 
transportation  and  acute  care  of  injured  Indian  people.   Unfortunately, 
costly,  critically  needed  reconstructive  surgeries,  prosthetic  devices, 
and  rehabilitation  services  often  cannot  be  provided.   Frequently 
overloolced  is  the  effect  that  injuries  have  on  the  injured  person's 
family.   Severe,  disabling  injuries  often  affect  the  financial  and 
social  fabric  of  the  family  and  the  community,  causing  a  "burden" 
unparalleled  by  many  other  health  problems. 

For  many  years  the  IHS  has  been  aware  of  the  significant  drain  on  its 
limited'  health  care  resources  that  is  caused  by  stabilizing, 
transporting,  treating,  and  rehabilitating  injury  victims.   In  1981,  an 
Injury  Prevention  Program  was  initiated  within  the  environmental  health 
activity.   Early  efforts  by  Area,  District,  and  service  unit  personnel 
at  improved  surveillance  and  targeted  intervention  were  so  encouraging 
that  a  formal  injury  prevention  training  program  was  established. 
During  FY  1994,  15  Area,  service  unit,  and  tribal  health  program 
employees  comprised  the  seventh  class  to  complete  a  nationally 
recognized  injury  prevention  fellowship  curriculum  developed  and 
supported  by  the  IHS  environmental  health  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  advancements  in  the  field  of  injury  prevention 
was  dispelling  the  myth  that  accidents  or  accidental  occurrences  are 
responsible  for  most,  if  not  all,  injuries.   In  fact,  today  it  is  known 
that  injuries  are  predictable  occurrences  that  can  be  successfully 
prevented  with  properly  targeted  interventions.   There  is  mounting 
quantitative  evidence  that  community-based  prevention  programs, 
patterned  on  the  public  health  model,  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  severe 
injuries;  e.g.  those  requiring  hospitalization. 

For  instance,  when  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  personnel 
evaluated  the  effect  of  the  Navajo  Nation's  newly  enacted  motor  vehicle 
safety  belt  law,  which  increased  seat  belt  use  by  more  than  60%, 
resulted  in  a  28  percent  reduction  in  severe  injuries  attributable  to 
motor  vehicle  crashes  (see  Figure  F-6).   This  reduction  represents 
estimated  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
direct  care  expenditures  alone.   A  recent  IHS  analysis  of  deaths  among 
Alaska  Natives  in  the  Yukon  River  delta  region  indicated  achievement  of 
a  reduction,  exceeding  30  percent.   The  reduction  is  attributed  to  5- 
yeare  of  drowning  prevention  education  effort  sponsored  by  the  Yukon 
Kuskokwiro  Health  Corporation's  Injury  Prevention  Program. 
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Invlroiwnt*!  B««ltb  Support 

The  IBS  S-year  Injury  Pr«v«ntion  Plan  "ZaoMinislng  Against  the  Injury 
Epidemic*  calls  for  collaboration  aaong  IBS,  trlbea,  and  other  Federal 
State,  and  local  agencies  In  efforts  to  reduce  tbe  Incidence  of  severe 
Injuries.  These  efforts  include  placing  special  eophasls  on  primary 
prevention,  developing  programs  on  sound  epidemiological  bases,  and 
funding  community-based  prevention  projects.  Tbe  IBS  has  developed 
formal  Injury  prevention  net%*orJcing  arrangsmsnts  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  the  national 
Bighway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  and  many  States,  in  order  to 
collaborate  more  effectively  with  tribes  in  cosponsoring  Injury 
prevention  projects. 

Also,  during  the  past  8  years,  IBS  has  developed  Injury  prevention 
training  programs  specifically  for  the  community-based  practitioner.  To 
support  tribal  capacity  building,  IBS  has  presented  the  Injury 
Prevention  Practitioners  Level  I  course  to  more  than  500  tribal  health 
personnel.   Tribes  are  prepared,  today,  to  develop  and  implement  up  to 
ISO  targeted  prevention  projects  based  upon  sound  epidemiological  data. 

Support  for  the  IBS  Injury  Prevention  Program  is  found  in  the  Indian 
Bealth  Amendments  of  1992,  Public  Law  102-573,  and  in  'The  Year  2000 
Objectives  for  the  Nation."  Three  of  the  Year  2000  Objectives  target 
reductions  in  unintentional  Injuries,  motor  vehicle  crash  injuries,  and 
alcohol-related  motor  vehicle  crashes. 

•   Institutional  Environmental  Bealth 

Institutional  Environmental  Bealth  (lEB)  specialists,  where  available  on 
IBS  staffs,  work  with  managers  of  health  care,  educational,  child  care, 
and  correctional  facilities.   Such  Institutions  have  diverse  clientele 
but  share  many  common  problems  (such  as  risks  and  hazards  of  new 
technologies).   New  risks  and  hazards,  stricter  regulatory  requirements, 
and  other  factors  make  institutional  environmental  problems  ever  more 
complex  and  challenging. 

The  lEH  specialists  are  trained  to  recognize  and  evaluate  potential 
hazards  and  recommend  control  procedures.   Periodic,  formal  evaluations 
of  institutions  serving  AI/AN  populations  are  performed  in  order  to 
assess  environmental  conditions.  Identify  those  that  may  cause  adverse 
health  effects,  and  oiake  recoomiendatlons  to  prevent  or  minimize  harm. 
Among  operational  areas  of  Interest  to  lEH  specialists  are:  infection 
control,  industrial  hygiene,  radiation  protection,  safety  management, 
and  general  environmental  health  conditions. 

Assistance  is  provided,  to  institution  managers /operators,  in  developing 
appropriate  programs  for  protecting  clients  and  employees,  and  advice  is 
offered  regarding  compliance  with  accreditation  and/or  certification 
standards.  Maintaining  accreditation  ensures  that  IBS  continues  to  have 
access  to  third  party  funding. 

Compensation  costs  for  Injured  IBS  eo^loyees  more  than  tripled  between 
FY  1985  ($1,279  million)  and  FY  1994  ($4,962  million).   In  FY  1994,  the 
IBS  Initiated  a  major  effort  to  control  these  costs.  Environmental 
health  staff  will  work  cooperatively  with  personnel  management  and 
employee  health  specialists  to  identify  potential  hazards,  investigate 
Injuries,  and  implement  prevention  and  control  strategies. 
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TRIBAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Whenever  a  tribe  desires.  Area,  District,  and  service  unit  environmental 
health  personnel  also  train  tribal  employees  who  provide  environaental  health 
services  under  contract  with  IBS,  provided  that  funds  are  available  and  other 
considerations  make  such  arrangement  practicable.   During  FY  1994, 
52  contracts  and  compacts  ttere  awarded  to  Indian  tribes,  consortiums,  and 
native  groups  to  perform  one  or  more  types  of  environswntal  health  services  on 
their  reservations  or  in  their  communities. 

Training  provided  by  IHS  ensures  that  tribal  environmental  health  personnel 
are  better  prepared  to  provide  higher  levels  of  service  to  the  Indian  people 
they  serve  and  to  provide  improved  support  for  the  provision  of  patient  care 
services.  At  this  point,  some  tribes  have  chosen  to  contract  for  provision  of 
the  full  range  of  environmental  health  services  typically  provided  by  the  IHS 
direct  delivery  program. 

Tribes  perform  an  integral  role  in  accomplishing  sanitation  facilities 
construction  activities.   Tribal  enterprises  and  Indian  contractors  have 
accomplished  65  to  70  percent  of  the  sanitation  facilities  construction 
workload  for  many  years.   A  Navajo  tribal  enterprise,  the  Navajo  Engineering 
and  Construction  Authority,  exemplifies  this  successful  effort.   It  constructs 
virtually  all  sanitation  facilities  provided  by  IHS  on  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  and  employs  approximately  350  Mavajos  on  IHS  projects  and 
construction  projects  funded  from  other  sources. 

Area,  District,  and  service  unit  environmental  health  personnel  work  with 
tribes/tribal  organizations  to  encourage  maximum  participation  in  planning 
health  services  delivery  programs.   Also,  they  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  tribal  officials  who  carry  out  a'lministrative/management  responsibilities 
associated  with  operation  of  federally  supported  programs.   Their  support  of 
self-determination  for  tribal  organisations  will  continue;  however,  the  extent 
to  which  there  is  participation  in  the  self-determination  process  depends  on, 
and  is  determined  by,  the  initiative  of  individual  tribes/tribal 
organizations . 

Accomplishments 

Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  Activities 

During  FY  1994,  environntental  health  personnel  performed  activities,  with 
appropriated  and  contributed  funds,  on  more  than  2,760  projects  to  provide 
sanitation  facilities  to  Indian  homes  and  communities  under  authority  of 
P.L.  86-121  (Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act).   The  IBS  received  appropriated 
funding,  in  FY  1994,  for  323  of  those  projects. 

Projects  initiated  in  FY  1994,  including  those  with  multi-agency  and  tribal 
contributions,  will  provide  sanitation  facilities  to  2,499  E>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developotent  (HUD)  sponsored  Indian  housing  units;  293  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  sponsored  units;  2,042  new  and  renovated  units 
provided  by  individuals,  tribes,  and  other  entities;  and  1,433  existing  homes 
< first  service)  and  7,604  previously  served  existing  hosMS. 
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EnvlroiMwntal  B««Ith  Support 

Environmental  Health  Servlcaa  Provldad 

Environmental  health  servlcea  provided  in  R  1994  «Mre  directed  at  addreaalng 
Healthy  People  2000  Objectives  for  unintentional  injuries,  occupational  aafety 
and  health,  environmental  health,  and  food  safety.   In  prior  years,  program 
accomplishments  were  reported  by  listing  services  provided  by  IBS  and  tribal 
environmental  health  staff.   The  following  information  sumnarlses  significant 
program  accomplishments  in  each  of  the  Healthy  People  2000  emphasis  areas, 
which  taken  together  represents  the  previously  reported  165,000  services. 

Unintentional  Injuries 

In  FY  1994,  IHS  and  tribal  programs  continued  to  be  active  in  promoting  the 
capacity  of  local  tribal  govematents  to  address  the  injury  epidemic  currently 
existing  among  American  Indian  and  Xlaska  Native  people. 

•  During  FY  1994,  the  Congress  provided  recurring  injury  prevention 
program  enhancement  funds  to  the  IBS  budget  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.   Including  FY  1990  base  funding,  the  program  now  receives  $3.1 
million.   These  funds  were  used  to  support  11  Area  and  7  District  Injury 
Prevention  Specialists,  and  to  fund  community-based,  tribally  managed 
injury  prevention  projects. 

•  During  FY  1994,  the  National  Indian  Safe  HosieB  Coalition  was  initiated, 
which  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  Federal  and  tribal  agencies.   In  FY 
1994,  the  Coalition,  with  major  financial  support  being  provided  by  the 
Indian  Bealth  Service  and  the  United  States  Fire  Administration,  began  a 
project  designed  to  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  fires  in  the  homes 
of  American  Indians  4md  Alaslca  Natives.   Pilot  projects  are  currently 
being  conducted  in  collaboration  with  the  Mllle  Lacs  and  Bad  River 
Tribes  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  and  the 
Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribes  in  North  Dakota. 

•  The  Injury  Prevention  Practitioners  Level  I  and  Level  II  curricula, 
agenda,  syllabus,  and  supporting  materials  were  sent  to  public  health 
professionals  in  Australia  and  Canada  for  adoption  as  the  core  curricula 
for  aboriginal  public  health  practitioners  in  those  countries. 

•  The  IHS  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Program  distributed  $150,000  in  FY 
1994  through  the  environmental  health  program  to  support  local  'None  for 
the  Road"  initiatives  designed  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  alcohol- 
impaired  driving.   These  funds  were  used  by  tribal  governments  to 
support  a  variety  of  initiatives,  which  have  been  effective  in  removing 
alcohol-impaired  drivers  from  the  roadways,  and  in  lA^rovlng  the 
conviction  rates  by  more  than  70  percent  for  those  t^o  are  arrested 
while  driving  under  the  Influence. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

During  the  period  of  1989-1993,  Office  of  Workers'  Cooipensatlon  Claims  paid  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service  increased  by  approximately  55  percent.   In  response 
to  this  Increase,  the  environmental  health  program  developed  a  position  paper 
in  Fy  1994  entitled  'Indian  Health  Service  Workers'  Cooipensation:   A  Campaign 
to  Bring  Injuries  and  Costs  Under  Control".   This  paper  proposed  a  three- 
phased  approach  for  reducing  the  costs  and  aiorbidlty  associated  with 
occupational  Injuries. 

•  Phase  one,  data  gathering  and  analysis,  was  initiated  in  FY  1994. 
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•  Phase  ttio,  ijnplaoMntatlon  will  Involv*  local  S«rvlc«  unit  Olractora  and 
Clinical  Oiractora  to  develop  worScer'e  conpenaation  manageiDent  teaaa, 
which  will  be  reaponaible  for  nanaglng  the  program  at  the  local  level. 
Thia  phase  will  also  Include  a  tborough  review  of  all  coopensation  cases 
which  are  nore  than  three  years  old.  This  phase  will  be  initiated  in  FY 
1995. 

•  Phase  three,  maintenance,  ia  the  supportive  process  to  keep  the  local 
teams  operational.  This  phase  will  be  initiated  in  late  FT  1995,  and 
will  be  ongoing. 

BnTirTnnr»ntal  Health 

Environmental  Co«roliance  of  wi«-h  rfi—  y,Ti;H«-^y« 

•  During  FY  1994,  environmental  health  staff  %«orked  with  the  Uniformed 
Services  Dnlversity  of  the  Health  Sciences  to  develop  a  questionnaire 
and  protocol  to  begin  a  process  aimed  at  assessing  the  level  of 
compliance  of  federally  otmed  and  operated  facilities  with  applicable 
environmental  regulations.   The  assessment  process  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  FY  1995. 

•  During  FY  1994,  IRS  and  tribal  environmental  health  staff  provided 
environmental  health  services  to  a  total  of  365  IBS  and  tribal  health 
care  facilities. 

Non-Health  Care  Facilities 

•  During  FY  1994,  IHS  and  tribal  environmental  health  staff  provided 
environmental  health  services  to  a  total  of  550  head  start  facilities. 

•  During  FY  1994,  IHS  and  tribal  environmental  health  staff  provided 
environmental  health  services  to  a  total  of  80  detention  facilities. 

Prevention  of  Waterbome  Diseases 

•  During  FY  1994,  IHS  and  tribal  environmental  health  staff  provided 
environmental  health  services  to  a  total  of  1,086  community  water 
supplies. 

Solid  Waste 

During  FY  1994,  IHS  and  tribal  environmental  health  staff  provided 
environmental  health  services  to  a  total  of  608  community  solid  waste  disposal 

facilities. 


Lead 


In  FY  1994,  environmental  health  staff  began  collaboration  with  the  Lead 
Poisoning  Prevention  Branch  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  to  establish  the  current  prevalence  of  blood  lead  levels 
which  exceed  15  ug/dL  and  25  ug/dL  among  AsMrican  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  children  aged  6  months  to  5  years.  These  baseline  data  will  be 
determined  during  FY  1995. 

During  FY  1994,  environmental  health  staff  began  to  develop  a  protocol 
to  be  used  in  conducting  environmental  assessments  of  homes  housing 
children  found  to  have  elevated  blood  lead  levels.   This  protocol  will 
be  completed  during  FY  1995. 
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Food  Safety 


•  During  FY  1994,  IHS  and  tribal  •nvironnental  health  etaff  provided 
environmental  health  eervicea  to  a  total  of  2,360  eoomunity  foodservice 

eetabl iahments . 

•  Additional  Aeeompl iahments 

Environmental  health  aetivitiea  conducted  by  IBS  and  tribal  contractors 
achieved  the  following  results t 

1.  The  age-adjusted  injury  death  rate  for  AI/ANs  continued  its  doimward 
trend,  from  215.4  deaths  per  100,000  in  1972-74  to  93.1  per  100,000  in 
1987-89. 

2.  The  age-adjusted  gastrointestinal  disease  death  rate  for  AI/ANs  has 
declined  steadily  in  concert  with  the  provision  of  sanitation 
facilities.   This  rate,  which  was  4.3  times  the  D.S.  All  Races  rate  in 
1955,  and  2.7  times  the  O.S.  rate  in  1972-74,  was  reduced  to  1.1  times 
the  U.S.  All  Races  rate  by  1987-69.   Life  expectancy  has  increased 
significantly,  largely  because  a  decrease  in  infant  mortality  rates 
has  been  achieved,  the  latter  at  least  partly  because  environmental 
conditions  improved. 

RAIIOWAU  FOR  BODOET  KBOOEST 

TOTAL  REQOEST  —  The  request  of  $42,005,000  and  557  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$1,691,000  and  decrease  of  6  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of 
$40,314,000  and  563  FTEs.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation 
includes  the  following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ♦Sl.691.000 

The  request  of  $1,691,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Office  of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering  Support 


Budget 
Authority 


FY  1994 
Appropriation 


$10,073,000 
145 


FY  1995 
Approor  iat  ion 


$10,172,000 
150 


ry  1996 

Bfftlnmti* 


$10,588,000 
147 


Increase 

or 
Decreaae 

•«-$416,000 
-3 


rr   1994 


Change  from  Baae 


FTEb 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increaees  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm.,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 

&  Other  Equipment 
Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Reassigned  from  PHS 

2.  Stream  Lining 

3.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contract  ing /Compact ing 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Net  Change 


.J&- 


FTEb 


BA 


N/A 


N/A 
N/A 
H/A 


N/A 


$10,172,000 


$30,000 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

146,000 

31,000 

136,000 

$898,000 

~ 

26,000 

274,000 

20,000 

565,000 

~ 

8,000 

1,000 

29,000 

86,000 
185,000 

~ 

3,000 
6,000 

N/A 

— 

416.000 

N/A 

~ 

$10,588,000 

•t-6 
-6 


-3 


$416,000 


"The  dollar  amount  from  the  services  and  supply  fund  to  be  transferred 
to  this  account  in  FY  1996  is  not  available  at  this  time." 
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Purpoae  and  Method  of  Operation 

The  Office  of  Environaental  Health  and  Bngineering  (OEBE)  Support  subactivity 
funds  personnel  and  operating  coats  for  Headquarters  OEBE  functions  and 
facilities-related  direct  support /manageoMnt  functions  carried  out  for  IBS  by 
the  PHS  Regional  Offices  of  Engineering  Services  (OBS) . 

Headquarters  OEHE  has  management  responsibility  for  IBS  facilities  and 
environmental  health  programs.   Headquarters  OEHE  personnel  provide  direct 
technical  services  and  support  to  Area  and  OBS  personnel  and  perform  critical 
management  functions.   Headquarters  OBHE  manageaient  activities  include 
national  policy  developoMnt  and  iBq>leaent«tion;  budget  formulation;  project 
review  and  approval;  congressional  report  preparation;  quality  assurance 
(internal  control  reviews.  Federal  Managers  Financial  Integrity  Act 
activities,  and  other  oversight);  technical  assistance  (consultation  and 
training);  long-range  planning;  meetings  (with  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
representatives,  with  tribes,  and  with  other  Federal  agencies);  and 
recruitment  and  retention.   Typical  of  OEHE  direct  support  functions  are  those 
performed  by  OEHE  personnel  who  serve  as  project  officers  for  health  facility 
construction  projects.   They  review  and/or  write  technical  justification 
documents,  participate  in  design  reviews  and  site  surveys,  conduct  onsite 
inspections,  and  monitor  project  funding  status. 

Headquarters  OEHE  has  58  funded  positions  in  Roclcville  and  10  in  Albuquerque. 
Headquarters  OEHE  personnel  include  engineers,  sanitarians,  health  facilities 
planners,  real  property  managers,  and  support  personnel. 

Personnel  in  the  OES'  provide  architectural,  engineering,  construction 
services,  contracting  services,  and  real  property  services  to  the  IBS  health 
care  facilities  program.   They  provide  direct  services  and  support  to  IHS 
Headquarters  and  Area  personnel  in  preparing  project  justifications, 
construction  cost  estimates,  and  project  designs;  contracting  for  design  and 
construction  of  new  health  care  facilities  and  existing  facility  improvements; 
conducting  construction  inspections  and  facility  inspections;  leasing  space 
for  IHS  program  operations;  and  providing  management  support.   There  are  68 
IHS-eupported  personnel  in  the  three  OES'  including  engineers,  architects, 
leasing  and  contracting  specialists,  and  support  personnel. 

Accomolishmenta 

During  FY  1994,  OEHE  Support  staffs  completed  3  health  facility  post-occupancy 
evaluations,  2  health  facility  Site  Survey  Reports,  and  1  Program  of 
Requirements  document;  awarded  85  major  design  and/or  construction  contracts 
which  does  not  include  modifications  that  oiay  be  design  contracts  modified  to 
add  construction;  and  conducted  6  internal  control  reviews  of  real  property, 
and  quarters  management  programs. 

They  processed  60  IHS  and  GSA  leases  for  IBS.  Nearly  141  IBS  health  care 
facility  inspection  surveys  and  feasibility  studies  were  accomplished,  and 
more  than  336  iteois  of  controlled  correspondence  on  environmental  health  and 
facilities-related  issues  (to  the  Congress,  tribes,  and  others)  were  answered. 
An  extensive  planning,  design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
program  was  supported. 

A  Report  to  Congress  on  Indian  sanitation  facilities  construction  needs  was 
prepared;  15  IHS  and  tribal  health  program  employees  completed  the  nationally 
recognised  injury  prevention  fellowship  curriculum;  29  sanitation  facilities 
construction  and  environmental  health  training  courses  were  held;  and 
comprehensive  environmental  health  program  reviews  were  conducted  in  3  IHS 
Areas.   The  IHS  diagnostic  x-ray  protection  program  continued  to  collect. 
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proceae,  and  report  radiation  hazard  information.   A  major  feature  entails 
collecting  of  patient  entrance  skin  exposure  information  which  is  critical  to 
ensuring  that  patients  do  not  receive  excessive  doses  of  ionizing  radiation. 
Collection  of  this  data  is  a  JCAHO  requirement  at  accredited  facilities. 

The  IMS  facilities  planning,  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
renovation  programs  are  extraordinarily  broad  in  scope,  size,  and  complexity. 
For  example,  when  FY  1994  ende<<,  the  OBS  was  managing  251  active  IHS  hospital 
and  health  center  design  and  construction  projects  costing  over  $552,300,000. 
In  addition,  there  are  nearly  2,760  active  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities 
Construction  Projects.   However,  even  these  large  numbers  of  active  facility 
construction  projects  do  not  represent  all  of  IHS'  construction  activity;  for 
example,  OES  is  managing  nearly  200  small  health  facilities 

maintenance/improveoient  projects  underway  as  part  of  the  recurring  activity 
supported  with  M&I  funds.   The  effective  atanagement  support  provided  to  these 
programs  by  OEHE  Headquarters  and  OES  personnel  facilitates  achievement  of 
their  extensive,  varying  missions  and  represents  a  major  IHS  accomplishment. 

RATION>T.g  mp  HqpoET  REOOEST 

TOTAL  REQDEST  —  The  request  of  $10,588,000  and  147  FTEs  is  an  increase  of 
$416,000  and  decrease  of  3  FTEs  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $10,172,000 
and  150  FTEs.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  the 
following: 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  •»$416.000 

The  request  of  $416,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IHS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increaiies  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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BwtBffi?n^ 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  19S 

$13,663 

Increase 
6            or 
te        Decrease 

Budget 
Authority 

$12,975,000 

,000       •«-$688,000 

FY  1995 

BA 

rTBP           P^ 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

$12,975,000 

Increase  Built-in: 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

S12, 

975,000 

$686,000 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

~ 

W/A 

—    $13,663,000 

Net  Change 

~ 

N/A 

••-$688,000 

Purpose  and  Method  of  Operation 

In  FY  1995  the  Congress  creatnd  a  new  activity  in  the  Facilities  appropriation 
to  centralize  funding  for  replacement  medical  equipment  needed  by  IBS  and 
tribal  hospitals  and  clinics  and  moved  $9,981,000  from  the  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  account  to  this  activity.   The  IHS  medical  equipment  inventory  is 
approximately  $224,000,000;  with  an  average  equipment  life  is  approximately  10 
years.   Therefore,  approximately  $22,400,000  per  year  is  required  to  maintain 
the  current  equipment  inventory.   Additionally,  the  IHS  should  employ  new 
technologies  as  they  becacne  available.   At  least  4  percent  of  equipment 
replacement  expenditures  should  be  directed  to  procurement  of  equipment  to 
support  emerging  technologies.   Also  in  FY  1995,  Congress  appropriated 
$2,994,000  specifically  to  purchase  equipment  for  replacement  clinics  built  by 
tribes  using  non-IHS  funding  sources. 

Creation  of  this  account  required  re-evaluation  of  the  methodology  that  IHS 
used  to  allocate  equipment  replacement  funds,  particularly  because  tribal 
facilities  now  are  eligible  to  receive  a  share  of  these  funds.   Methodologies 
that  will  be  equitable  and  easy  to  apply  are  being  developed.   Both  allocation 
methodologies  should  be  approved  and  in  place  by  March  1995. 

Accomplishments 

This  is  a  new  budget  line  item  in  FY  1995.   Funds  should  be  distributed  before 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1995. 

RATIOHALE  FOR  BPDOET  RBOOBST 

TOTAL  REQUEST  —  The  request  of  $13,663,000  is  an  increase  of  $688,000  over 
the  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $12,975,000.   The  increase  over  the  FY  1995 
appropriation  includes  the  following: 
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MandatoriPB  -  Built-in  Incr«a«ee  -  •»S6$e.Q00 

The  reau«8t  of  $688,000  includ«a  *n  lncr«aa«  to  fund  the  increased  TOst  of 
providing  health  Mrvicee  to  IHS  benefictarie*  and  other  built-in  coet 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Contract  Support  Coeta 


Budget 
Authority 


n  i??4 


$477,000 


n  i??5 


$482,000 


FY  1996 

Kttlirmrr 

$496,000 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

♦S14 


"  ^995 


Chance  from  Base 


FTEb 


FTEfl 


-liL 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increase  Built-in; 

1.  Increase  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Net  Change 


$482 , 000 


W/A 


N/A 


$482,000 


$14,000 


S496.000 
■f  $14, 000 


Purtxaae  and  Method  of  Operation 

Funding  for  Contract  Support  Costs  (CSC)  are  provided  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organitations  for  costs  incurred  in  the  operation  of  Self-Determination 
contracts  and  compacts  authorized  by  P.L.  93-638,  as  amended.   The  CSC  are 
defined  in  Section  106(a)(2)  of  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act  as  costs 
incurred  by  a  tribal  organization  that  either  are  not  incurred  by  the  IHS  in 
the  direct  operation  of  the  program  (such  as  annual  audit  expenses)  or  for 
items  of  cost  that  are  paid  from  resources  not  available  to  the  program  under 
the  tribal  contract  (including  telephone,  personnel  benefits,  and  other 
administrative  overhead).   By  definition,  these  costs  to  the  tribal  program 
exceed  the  amount  spent  by  the  agency  at  the  location  of  service,  and 
therefore,  must  be  a  aupplenent  to  the  direct  program  funding  provided,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  equitable  opportunity  for  tribes  who  choose  to  operate 
programs  under  this  legislative  authority. 

Accomplishments 

In  FY  1994,  the  facilities  share  supports  47  contracts  which  provide  a  variety 
of  environmental  health  services.   The  IHS  anticipates  receiving  an  Increasing 
number  of  requests  for  contract  support  costs  in  subsequent  years.   This  is 
due  in  part  to  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  new  and  expanded 
contracts,  and  also  for  additional  costs  of  operations  as  complexity  of 
programs  and  requirements  for  fiscal  accountability  increases.   (see  %a:ite-up 
for  Contract  Support  Cost  in  the  Services  account). 
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RATION>T.»  wns   wppQET  RBODEST 

TOTAL  REQOB8T  —  The  request  of  $496,000  is  an  increase  of  $14,000  over  the 
FY  1995  appropriation  of  $482,000.   The  increase  over  the  FY  199S 
appropriation  includes  the  followingi 

Mandatories  -  Built-in  Increases  -  ■♦•S14.000 

The  request  of  $14,000  includes  an  increase  to  fund  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  health  services  to  IBS  beneficiaries  and  other  built-in  cost 
increases  associated  with  on-going  operations. 
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Indian  Health  Service 

Federal  Funds 
General  and  special  funds: 

Indian  Health  Services 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  stat. 

674),  the  Indian  Self -Determination  Act,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvetnent 

Act,  and  titles  II  and  III  (and  ZXVII  and  section  208]  of  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  with  respect  to  the  Indian  Health  Service,  ($1,713,052,000,] 

$1,816,350,000,  together  with  payments  received  during  the  fiscal  year 

pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  300aaa-2  for  services  furnished  by  the  Indiem  Health 

Service:  Provided,   That  funds  made  available  to  tribes  and  tribal 

organizations  through  contracts,  grant  agreements,  or  any  other  agreements  or 

compacts  authorized  by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance 

Act  of  1975  (88  Stat.  2203;  25  D.S.C.  450),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated  at 

the  time  of  the  grant  or  contract  award  and  thereafter  shall  remain  available 

to  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  without  fiscal  year  limitation:  Provided 

further.   That  [$12,000,000]  $12,000,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 

for  the  Indian  Catastrophic  Health  Emergency  Fund:  Provided  further.    That 

($351,258,000]  $372,704,000  for  contract  medical  care  shall  remain  available 

for  obligation  until  September  30,  (1996]  1997:  Provided  further.   That  of  the 

funds  provided,  not  less  than  [$11,603,000]  $12,143,000  shall  be  used  to  carry 

out  the  loan  repayment  program  under  section  108  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 

Improvement  Act,  as  amended:  Provided  further.   That  funds  provided  in  this 

Act  may  be  used  for  one-year  contracts,  griuits  and  agreements  which  are  to  be 

performed  in  two  fiscal  years,  so  long  as  the  total  obligation  is  recorded  in 

the  year  for  which  the  funds  are  appropriated:  Provided  further.   That  the 

amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  services  under  the 

authority  of  title  IV  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  shall  be 

available  for  two  fiscal  years  after  the  Fiscal  year  in  which  they  were 

collected,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  compliance  with  the  applicable 

conditions  and  requirements  of  titles  XVII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

(exclusive  of  planning,  design,  or  construction  of  new  facilities):  Provided 
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further.   That  of  the  funds  provided,  $7,500,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Fund,  which  shall  be  available  for 
the  transitional  costs  of  initial  or  expanded  tribal  contracts,  grants  or 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Actt  Providmd  further.   That  funding  contained 
herein,  and  in  any  earlier  appropriations  Acts  for  scholarship  programs  under 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25  O.S.C.  1613)  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  (1996]  1997i     Provided  further.   That 
amounts  received  by  tribes  and  tribal  organisations  under  title  IV  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  reported  and 
accounted  for  and  available  to  the  receiving  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
until  expended.  (Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1995.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS,  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Approprlatione  in  this  act  to  tha  Indian  Haaltb  Service  ahall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5  O.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  wayiimim  rate  payable  for  senior- 
level  positions  under  S  U.S.C.  5376;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
aircraft;  purchase  of  medical  equipment;  purchase  of  reprints;  purchase, 
renovation  and  erection  of  modular  buildings  and  renovation  of  existing 
facilities;  payments  for  telephone  service  in  private  residences  in  the  field, 
when  authorized  under  regulations  approved  by  the  secretary;  and  for  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  O.S.C.  5901-5902);  and  for 
expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the  functions  or 
activities  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to 
improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  management  of  those  functions  or  activities: 
provided ,   That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Health 
Improvement  Act,  non-Indian  patients  may  be  extended  health  care  at  all 
tribally  administered  or  Indian  Health  Service  facilities,  subject  to  charges, 
and  the  proceeds  along  with  funds  recovered  under  the  Federal  Medical  Care 
Recovery  Act  (42  O.S.C.  2651-53)  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
facility  providing  the  service  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation:  Provided  further.   That  notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  funds  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Orban 
Development  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall  be  administered  under  Public 
Law  86-121  (the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act)  and  Public  Law  93-638,  as 
amended:  Provided  farther.   That  funds  appropriated  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  this  Act,  except  those  used  for  administrative  and  program 
direction  purpose,  shall  not  be  subject  to  limitations  directed  at  curtailing 
Federal  travel  and  transportation:  Provided  further.   That  the  Indian  Health 
Service  shall  neither  bill  nor  charge  those  Indians  who  may  have  the  economic 
means  to  pay  unless  and  until  such  time  as  Congress  has  agreed  upon  a  specific 
policy  to  do  so  and  has  directed  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  implement  such  a 
policy:  Provided  further.    That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
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funds  previously  or  herein  made  av«llable  to  a  tribal  or  tribal  organization 
through  a  contract,  grant  or  agreeoMnt  authorised  by  Title  I  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determinatlon  and  Education  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1975  (88  Stat.  2203;  25 
O.S.C.  450),  may  be  deobligated  and  reobllgated  to  a  aelf-govemance  funding 
agreement  under  Title  ZZI  of  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and  Bducation 
Aasietance  Act  of  1975  and  thereafter  ahall  remain  available  to  the  tribe  or 
tribal  organisation  without  fiscal  year  limitationt  Provided  further.   That 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  implement  the  final  rule  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
September  16,  1987,  by  the  Department  of  Health  Services,  relating  to 
eligibility  for  the  health  care  services  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  until 
the  Indian  Health  Service  has  submitted  a  budget  request  reflecting  the 
increased  costs  associated  with  the  proposed  final  rule,  and  such  request  has 
been  included  in  an  appropriations  Act  and  enacted  into  law:  Provided 
further.   That  funds  made  available  in  this  Act  are  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service  as  appropr.ated  in  this  Act,  and  accounted  for  in  the 
appropriation  structure  set  forth  in  this  Act:  Provided  further.   That  the 
appropriation  structure  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  may  not  be  altered 
without  [the]  advance  (approval  of]  notice  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations. 
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Indian  Health  Facilltlaa 
For  construction,  repair,  maintenance.  Improvement,  and  equipment  of 
health  and  related  auxiliary  facllltlea,  including  quarters  for  personnel; 
preparation  of  plans,  specifications,  and  drawings;  acquisition  of  sites, 
purchase  and  erection  of  modular  buildings,  and  purchases  of  trailers;  and  for 
provision  of  domestic  and  community  sanitation  facilities  for  Indians,  as 
authorized  by  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (42  D.S.C.  2004a),  the 
Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  Act  and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  and 
for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  August  S,  1954  (68  Stat.  674), 
the  Indian  self-Determination  Act,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  and 
titles  II   and  III  (and  XXVII  and  section  208]  of  the  public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  enviro-unental  health  and  facilities  support  activities  of  the 
Indian  Health  service,  ($253,767,000],  $242,672,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,   That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 
appropriated  for  the  planning,  design,  construction  or  renovation  of  health 
facilities  for  the  benefit  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  may  be  used  to 
purchase  land  for  sites  to  construct,  improve,  or  enlarge  health  or  related 
facilities:  [Provided  further.   That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  a  single  procurement  for  the  construction  of  the  Fort  Belknap,  Montana 
health  center  and  satellite  clinic  and  a  single  procurement  for  construction 
of  the  White  Earth,  Minnesota  health  center  may  be  issued  which  includes  the 
full  scope  of  the  project:  Provided  further.   That  the  solicitation  and  the 
contract  shall  contain  the  clause  'availability  of  funds"  found  at  48  CFR 
52.232.18.]  (Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act, 1995.) 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Amounts  Available  for  OWigation 


riu;    o:\n\DHH\im\rTtt\08Li-tm  (rn«  >i 


JVpropnatloo  (Swlou) |l,«4S,«TI,e00  |l,7U.0S2,OO«  (i,tt«,sso.ooa 

"^"■'PM  and  Bfl)-*— " nfai  fnm: 

'radaral   Punda- X4, ISO, 000  K, 013, 000  1«. 217, 000 

-  Trust   Fund- M,4SS,000  S«, 047, 000  S7, 420,000 

-Non-rwlural  Souroaa* 134. Kt, 000  151,424,000  1S2,<«3,000 

Subtotal |19«,SC«,000  1224,454,000  t22«,320,000 

■Ucovwy  of  Prior  Yaar  Obllgatlona 1,«S1,000  0  O 

Ooobllg.    Balanoa  Start  of  Yaar 43,791,000  59,050,000  0 

OBcbllg.    B&lanoa  End  of  Xoar <S9, 050,000)  0  0 

OBotollg.    BalJutoo  Lapalag <7, 727, 000)  0  0 

total  AKMut  Avmllabla  for  -_-_____ 


Otlllgatloil II, 123, 748, 000  «1, 994, 554,000  |2,O42,C70,000 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Indian  Health  Facilities 

Amounts  Available  for  (Miligations 
Budget  Authority 


Jan  9.    1995 


AFPxep'iation |tM,M2,ooo  nss.Mx.eoo  tt42.«7S.eoo 

unobligated  balano*. 

Start  of  y*ar Ka.MS.ooo  iM.ccs.eoo  o 

KMOovmrxm*  of  prior 

yaars  obligation 21,000  0  o 


Subtotal,    adjuatad  unobligatad 

balanoa,    start  of  yaaz |14*,00«,000  ll4(.S«S,eoo 


Ubabligatad  balanoa, 

and  of  y*ar |14«,S<S,eC0) 


Total  obligatiena 12*7. 423, 000  |40X,a47,ooa  t242,c72,eoo 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Health  ServiceB 


Budget 
Authority 

Reinburae. 

Prog.  Level 

Total  FTEs 


TX   1?94 


$1,646,088,000 

176.002.000 

$1,822,090,133 

13,892 


re  »?? 


$1,709,780,000 

$1,918,336,000 
13,805 


ry  1??^ 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


$1,816,350,000  '«-$107,717,000 

210.320.000   ♦l.TM.PPP 

$2,026,670,000  •«-$108,334,000 

13,586  -219 


FY  1995 


FTEs 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annualisation  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Increase 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Patient  Travel 

7.  Increased  cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  £  Utilities 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 

Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  &  Grants 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
£  Other  Equipment 

12.  Increased  Pymt.  to  Service 
6  Supply  Fund 

13.  Increased  Cost  of  Land 
and  Structure 

14.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

15.  Increased  Cost  of 
Provid.  Manpower  Schlshps 

16.  Indian  Self-Determination 
Fund 

Subtotal  Built-in  Increases 


N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 


N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 


Phanqe  {gpm  Pase 
FTEs  Bft 

$1,709,780,000 


$2,097,000 

9,753,000 
2,063,000 
9,038,000 

812,000 

492,000 

79,000 

1,732,000 


42,867,000 
4,508,000 

1,062,000 

1,244,000 

5,000 

3,108,000 
120,000 

7.500.000 

'f$86,480,000 
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FTEe 


Pecreaaes  Built-in; 

FTS  Reduction 

DHHS  Working  Capital  Fund 

Subtotal  Built-in  Decreases 

Net  Increases  Built-in 


FY  1996  Current  Services 


FY   1995 

-Eft 

.?T?8 

Chanae  from  Base 
BA 

N/A 
H/A 
N/A 

=1 

-2 

-586,000 
-5806,000 
-S89?,000 

W/A 

=1 

+§85,588,000 

N/A 

-2 

51,795,368,000 

Staffing/Operating  Cost  of 
New  FacilitieB 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Hays,  MT  Health  Center 
Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 
Shiprock,  NM  Hospital 
Subtotal  Staffing 

Program  Increase: 

Information  System  Initia. 

Women  £  Elder  Health 

Epidemiology  Center 

Child  Abuse 

Contract  Care  Services 

Urban  Health 

Indian  Self- 

Oetermination  Fund 

Subtotal  Increases 


N/A 

41 

53,144,000 

N/A 

2 

136,000 

N/A 

14 

840,000 

N/A 

115 

6.392.000 

N/A 

+172 

+510,512,000 

N/A 

1,500,000 

N/A 

— 

500,000 

N/A 

— 

750,000 

N/A 

— 

250,000 

N/A 

— 

2,500,000 

N/A 

— 

1,200,000 

N/A 

zr. 

3.770.000 

N/A 

— 

+520,982,000 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
Of  FTEs 

Streamlining 
Affiliation  Agreement: 

Contract  ing/Compact  ing 
FTE  Reduction 
Contracting  for  Health 

Care  Delivery 
Transferred  from  Hopsitals 

and  Health  Clinics 
Transferred  to  Self 

Governances 
Reassigned  from  Office 

Of  the  Secretary 
Reassigned  from  OASH 

Subtotal  FTEs 


N/A 


-125 


H/A 
N/A 

-62 
-209 

+58,274,000 

N/A 

~ 

-58,274,000 

N/A 

-1 



N/A 

♦1 



N/A 
N/A 

+2 

+  1 



N/A 

-393 

___ 

Net  Change 


N/A 


+5106,570,000 
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Budget 
Authority 

ReimburBe. 

Prog.  Level 

Total  FTE8 

NON-ADD : 
Medicare 
Medicaid 
Private 
Insurance 


FTf  1994 

$1,325,462,000 

176.901.000 

$1,502,363,000 

12,851 


1. Clinical  Servlcee 

FY  1995 

$1,371,748,000 

208.556. 000 

$1,580,304,000 

12,784 


(739) 
(1,259) 


(204) 


(708) 
(1,206) 


(195) 


$1,451,927,000 

210.320.000 

$1,662,247,000 

12,677 


(686) 
(1,168) 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

+$80,179,000 

•H.764.000 

•«-$81,943,000 

-107 


(-22) 
(-38) 


(189) 


(-6) 


FY  1995 


FTEs 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in: 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4  % 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Increase 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Patient  Travel 

7.  Increased  cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Convn.,  &  Utilities 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 

Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  &  Grants 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 

12.  Increased  Pymt.  to  Service 
&  Supply  Fund 

13.  Increased  Cost  of  Land  and 
Structure 

14.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 


N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 


N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
Mb- 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs  BA 

$1,371,748,000 


$1,852,000 

8,614,000 
1,823,000 
7,984,000 

1,146,000 
32,000 
70,000 

1,518,000 


35,266,000 
4,244,000 


800,000 
1,244,000 


5,000 
839.000 


Subtotal,  Increases 


N/A 


•*'$43,028,000 
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Reduct  ion /Red  irect  ion 
of  FTEa 


FTEs 


FY  1995 
BA 


Change  from  Baae 
BA 


Decreaaee  Built-in; 

Working  Capital  Fund 
FTS  Reduction 

Subtotal,  Decreases 

Net  Built-in  Increases 

FT  1996  Current  Services 


N/A 
H/A 

+2 

66,000 
806,000 

M/A 

-2 

-§892,000 

V/h 

-2 

+S64. 545.000 

N/A 

-2 

$1,436,293,000 

Staffing/Operating  Cost 
of  New  Facilities 

Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 
Shiproclc,  NM  Hospital 
Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Hays,  MT  Health  Center 

Subtotal,  Staffing 

Program  Increase: 

Information  System  Iniat. 
Women  £  Elder  Health 
Epidemiology  Center 
Child  Abuse 
Contract  Care  Services 

Subtotal ,  Increases 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 


+14 

+115 

+38 

+1 

+168 


$760,000 

6,392,000 

2,920,000 

62.000 


+$10,134,000 


$1,500,000 

500,000 

750,000 

250,000 

2.500.000 

+$5,500,000 


Contracting  for  Health 

Care  Delivery 
FTE  Reduction 
Strearoling 
Affiliation  Agreement: 

Contracting/Compacting 
Transfer  to  Self 

Governance 
Reassigned  from  Office 

of  the  Secretary 

Subtotal,  FTEs 
Net  Change 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

-130 
-99 

-5,139,000 
+5,139,000 

N/A 

-49 

~ 

N/A 

-1 

~ 

N/A 

+2 



N/A 

-277 



N/A 

-107 

+$80,179,000 
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HoBpJtalB  and  Health  Clinics  Program 


Budget  Authority 
Reimbursements 
Program  Level 
Total  PTEs 

Medicare 
(non-add) 

Medicaid 
(non-add) 

Private 

Insurance 

(non-add) 


TK   l?94 

FY  1995 

FY   1996 
Estimate 

Increase 
Or 
Decrease 

$799,574,000 

$823,866,000 

$871,597,000 

+$47,731,000 

176,901,000 

208,556,000 

210,320,000 

♦1,476,000 

976,475,000 

1,032,422,000 

1,081,917,000 

♦49,495,000 

11,475 

11,408 

11,284 

-124 

(739) 

(708) 

(686) 

(1,259) 

(1,206) 

(1,168) 

(204) 


(195) 


(189) 


FY  1995 


FTEs 


_EA_ 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in: 

1.  Annualixation  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Increase 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Patient  Travel 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Conn.,  &  Utilities 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  or  Grants 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 

12.  Increased  Pymt.  to  Service 
&  Supply  Fund 

13.  Increased  Cost  of  Land 
and  Structures 

14.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 


Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


Change  from  Base 
FTEb        BA 

$823,866,000 


N/A 

— 

$1,584,000 

N/A 
H/A 
N/A 

~ 

7,373,000 
1,560,000 
6,833,000 

$10,814,000 
8,489,000 
2,315,000 

— 

556,000 
24,000 
69,000 

43,483,000 

~ 

1,505,000 

254,582,000 
76,072,000 

~ 

11,627,000 
3,554,000 

13,652,000 

~ 

698,000 

N/A 

~ 

1,244,000 

65,000 
4,768,900 

=. 

2,000 

25?, 900 

N/A 

— 

$36,682,000 
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Decreaees; 

1.  Pymt.  to  Working 
Capital  Fund 

2.  FTS  Reduction 

Net  Built-in  Increases 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing/Operating  Cost  of 
New  Facilities 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Hays,  MT  Health  Center 
Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 
Shiprock,  NM  Hospital 
Total  Staffing 


FTEs 


_B£_ 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs         BA 


N/A 

N/A 

+2 

-$86,000 
-806,000 

N/A 

±1 

535,990.000 

N/A 

+2 

$859,856,000 

+33 
+1 

+10 
+106 
+150 


$2,534,000 

62,000 

553,000 

5,842,000 

$8,991,000 


Program  Increases; 

Information  Systems 

Initiatives 
Women  &  Elder  Health 
Epidemiology  Center 

Subtotal  Increases 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Transfer  to  Self 
Governance 

2.  Stream  Lining 

3.  Affiliation  Agreement: 
Contracting/Compacting 

4.  FTE  Reduction 

5.  Contracting  for  Health 
Care  Delivery 

6. 

Subtotal  FTEs 


Net  Change 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 


+$1,500,000 
+$500,000 
+5750,000 

+511,741,000 


N/A 
N/A 

-1 
-98 

~~ 

N/A 
N/A 

-49 
-130 

-$5 

139,000 

N/A 
N/A 

+2 

+$5 

139,000 

N/A 

-276 

_. 

N/A 

-124 

+$47 

731,000 
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Budget 
Authority 


rr   1994 

$53,151,000 
919 


Dental  Services 


FY  1995 


$57,518,000 
919 


FY    1996 
EBtJjnate 


$60,831,000 
932 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

■«-$3,313,000 
+13 


FTEs 


FY  1995 

Ba_ 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs         BA 


FY  1995  Appropriation 

Increases  Built-in: 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Land  and 
Structure 

12.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


$57,518,000 


N/A 

— 

$150,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 



698,000 
148,000 
647,000 

$2,097,000 

~ 

63,000 

84,000 

~ 

3,000 

10,400,000 

15,000 

4,062,000 

~ 

552,000 
210,000 

$1,975,000 

~ 

70,000 

23,000 
77,000 

-TZ 

1,000 
4,000 

N/A 

— 

+$2,546,000 

N/A 

$60,064,000 

Staffing /Operating  Cost  of 
New  Facilities 

Kotzebue,  AK  Hospital 
Shiprock,  NM  Hospital 
Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Subtotal  FTEs 


Net  Change 


M/A 
N/A 
N/A 

4 
5 

±13 
+13 

$207,000 
264,000 
296,000 

N/A 

$767,000 

N/A 

+$3,313,000 

89-068  0—95 7 
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M«ntj«l  H9»],tfh 

PY  1994 

FY  1995 
$36,448,000 

FY  1996 
$38,749,000 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 
Authority 

$35,272,000 

♦$2,301, 

000 

FTEe 

284 

jpriation 

284 
FY  1995 

289 
Chana 

9   fggff  BftftS- 
BA 

♦5 

FTEs        BA 

FTEe 

FY  1995  Appr< 

$36,448,000 

Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annualieation  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  S 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Costs  of  Rents, 
Coom. ,  &  Otilities 

7.  Imireased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  t  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
£  Other  Equipment 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


H/A 

~ 

$80,000 

M/A 
N/A 
H/A 

__ 

368,000 

78,000 

342,000 

$1,014,000 

~ 

30,000 

49,000 

~ 

2,000 

13,072,000 
490,000 

~ 

692,000 
21,000 

371,000 
934,909 

~ 

12,000 
50.090 

N/A 

— 

♦SI. 675 

N/A 

$38,123,000 

StaffinQ/Qperatino  Costs  of 
New  Facilities 

Shiprock,  NM  Hospital 
Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Program  Increases; 

Child  Abuse  Initiative 


N/A 
N/A 

4 

+5 

286,000 
90.000 

N/A 

♦$376,000 

H/A 

.. 

♦S250.00 

Net  Change 


N/A 


♦5    ^$2, 301, 000 
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Alcohol  and  Subatance  Abuse 


Budget 
Authority 


ry   1994 

$87,617,000 
158 


yy  199S 

$91,352,000 
158 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


$96,046,000 
157 


Increase 
or 

■f  $4, 694,000 

-1 


rt   1995 


FY  199S  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annuallzatlon  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trv.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Coan.,  t   Otllltles 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
£  Other  Equipment 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 


Subtotal  Increases  Bullt-In 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


FTEs 


-BA- 


N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

$1,196,000 
25,000 

204,000 


70,665,000 
356,000 


528,000 
9.605.000 


P/ft 
N/A 


Chance  from  Base 
ZXES        B& 


$91,352,000 


$34,000 

158,000 

33,000 

146,000 

36,000 
1,000 

6,000 


3,745,000 
10,000 


16,000 
509.000 


S4. 694. OOP 
$96,046,000 


Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Stream  Lining 


W/A 


zl 


Net  Change 


N/A 


••-$4,694,000 
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rY   1994 

Direct' 

Appropriation    $349,848,000 


C9ntragt  g«r? 


"  1995 


FY  1996 
Bstiaate 


$362,564,000   $384,704,000 
IS  15 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

4-$22, 140,000 


"  1995 


Change  from  Base 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in 

1.  Annualiration  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  1995  Pay  Raise  at 
2.4%  (9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Days  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Patient 
Travel 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
Equipment 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Land  and 
Structure 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY   1996  Current  Services 
Program  Increases; 
Contract  Care  Services 


Net  Change 


FTEe 


-Bft- 


FTEs 


M/A 


BA 


$362,564,000 


$4,000 


N/A 
N/A 
H/A 

__ 

17,000 

4,000 

16,000 

$15,619,000 

~ 

469,000 

71,000 

~ 

2,000 

336,867,000 

„ 

18, 

,650,000 

8,463,000 

~ 

449,000 

78,000 

~ 

4,000 

71,000 

__ 

2,000 

429.000 

=^ 

23,000 

H/A 

^^ 

+S19, 
$382, 

,640.000 

N/A 

,204,000 

N/A 

— 

+52, 
■«-$22, 

.500.000 

M/A 

,140,000 
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2.   Preventive  Health 


FY  1994 


Budget 
Authority 


rt   1995 


FTf  1996 
Eatiaate 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


$74,464,000     $77,032,000     $81,139,000       +$4,107,000 
337  337  341  +4 


yy  1995 


FTEb 


JS&- 


Change  from  Base 
FTEB         BA 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Increases 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Travel 
&  Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  K  Utilities 

7.  Increased  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  fi  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 

11.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Net  Built-in  Increases 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing  &  Operating  Costs 
for  New  Facilities 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 

Hays,  MT  Health  Center 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


+3 
±1 
+4 


$77,032,000 


$74,000 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

343,000 

72,000 

318,000 

1,576,000 

~ 

51,000 

38,000 



1,000 

65,000 

— 

2,000 

49,353,000 

— 

2, 

,616,000 

802,000 

— 

26,000 

900,000 



29,000 

5,235,000 

— 

277,000 

N/A 



3 

,809,000 

N/A 



$80 

,841,000 

224,000 
74.000 


S298.000 


Net  Change 


+$4,107,000 
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SOP-21 

rvt7li?  H«alth  Nuriina 

$22,187,000 

Increase 
TY   1996            or 

Budget 
Authority 

$23,505,000     $24,771,000       ••■$1,266,000 

FTEs 

265 

285            288               *3 

>priatlon 

FY  1995         Chanoe  from  Baee 

fTBl          BA       FTEa          BA 

ry  1995  Apprc 

$23,505,000 

Increaaea  Built-in; 

1.  Annualisatlon  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  nonthe) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  £ 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Onder 
Contracts  or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 

Other  Equipment 

Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing  for  New  Facilities; 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center 
Hays  Health  Center,  MT 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Net  Changes 


H/A 

~ 

$62,000 

N/A 
N/A 

~~ 

289,000 

61,000 

268,000 

$825,000 
27,000 

~ 

25,000 
1,000 

5,750,000 

~ 

305,000 

327,000 
50,000 

~ 

10,000 
2,000 

472,009 

rr 

14.000 

N/A 

— 

♦51, 
S24, 

.037.000 

N/A 

,542,000 

~   • 

♦2 
±i 

±1 

♦3 

155,000 
74.000 

.- 

♦$1, 

,266,000 
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Health  Education 


$7,919,000 

FY  1995 
$8,244,000 

ry  1996 

Sstinatc 

000 

Incraaae 

or 
Dttcraaae 

Budget 
Authority 

$8, 

,698,1 

f $454, 000 

FTEa 

52 

52 

53 

♦1 

prlation 

FY 

1995 

rrst 

taa   from  Base 

EXBC   - 

BA 

BA 

FY  1995  Appro 

$8,244,000 

Increaeee  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raiae 

2.  January  Pay  Raiae  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  ProiDOtions 

5.  Increased  Cost  or  Rent 
Coomunications  and  Utilities 

6.  Increaaed  Coat  of  Trvl.  G 
Tranap.  of  Thinga 

7.  Increaaed  Coat  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under  Contracts 
or  Grants 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  C 

Other  Equipment 


Met  Built-in  Increaaea 
FY  1996  Current  Servicea 
Staffing  for  New  Facilities; 
Alaa)ca  Native  Medical  Center 
Met  Change 


N/A 

~ 

$12,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 



54,000 
11,000 
50,000 

$18,000 

~ 

1,000 

324,000 

~ 

10,000 

4,294,000 

10,000 

358,000 

~ 

228,000 

1,000 

11,000 

239,099 

=■ 

7.000 

N/A 

— 

+S385.000 

N/A 

$8,629,000 

N/A 

±1 
♦1 

♦S69.000 

N/A 

♦$454,000 
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Budget 
Authority 


Cowmunitv  Health  ReoreeentatlveB  fCHRt 


m    1994 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 
gatimate 


$43,010,000     $43,955,000     $46,273,000 


Increase 

or 
Decreaae 

•f  $2, 318,000 


FY  1995  Appropriation 

Increase  Built-in; 


rr   1995 


FTEa 


-B&. 


Change  from  Base 

£ZE£       BA 

$43,955,000 


Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 

Transp.  of  Things 

Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 

Provided  Under  Contracts  or 

Grants 

Increased  Cost  of  Grants 

Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

Increased  Cost  of  Medical  £ 

Other  Equipment 


Net  Built-in  Increases 
FY  1996  Current  Services 
Met  Change 


$254,000 

— 

$8,000 

38,266,000 

5,198,000 

84,000 

~ 

2,028,000 

275,000 

3,000 

128.000 

— 

4.099 

N/A 

— 

+52. 318. 000 

N/A 

$46,273,000 

N/A 

~ 

+$2,318,000 
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Hepatitis  B  HemophiluB  Influenza  Inmunitatlon  Prcxirame  (Alaska^ 


Budget 
Authority 


n   1994 


$1,348,000 


n  199? 


$1,328,000 


FY  1996 
Eatimate 


$1,397,000 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

•»'$69,000 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Transp.  of  Things 

2.  Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 
Provided  Under  Contracts  or 
Grants 

3.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Equipment 

Net  Built-in  Increases 

FY  1996  Current  Services 
Net  Change 


FY  1995 


FTEs 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs  BA 


$1,328,000 


$173,000 

— 

$8,000 

1,043,000 

^_ 

55,000 

33,000 

— 

2,000 

70,000 

— 

4,000 

N/A 

— 

i. 

569,000 

N/A 

1.397.000 

N/A 

+$69,000 
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VrfJiin  B9fllth 

FY  1994 

$23,349,000 

FY  1996 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 

Authority       $22,834,000 

$25,780,000 

••■$2,431,000 

FTEs                      4 

4 

4 

-0- 

FY  199S 

i          ChfiPos  from  Base 

FTEb 

BA       FTEs 

BA 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

$23,349,000 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

4.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Transp.  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY  1996  Current  Services 
Prooram  Increase; 
Urban  Health 
Net  Change 


N/A 


$1,000 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

6,000 
5,000 
1,000 

$42,000 

~ 

1,000 

22,631,000 
942.999 

~ 

1,200,000 

17.990 

N/A 

~ 

♦$1,231,000 

N/A 

— 

$24,580,000 

N/A 

= 

♦SI. 200. 000 

N/A 

♦$2,431,000 
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Indian  Health  Profeeeions 


n  1994 
$27,406,000 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 
$29,519,000 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 
Authority 

$28,044,000 

-f$l,47S,000 

FTEs 

43 

43 

43 

-0- 

" 

1995 

Chanae  from  Base 

ropriation 

mv    . 

BA      F1 

[ES 

BA 

FY  1995  App 

$28,044,000 

Increaeee  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

4.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Transp.  of  Things 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Providing 

Scholarships 
7.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 
Other  Equipment 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


FY  1996  Current  Services 
Net  Change 


N/A 


$3,000 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

14,000 

12,000 

3,000 

$88,000 

~ 

3,000 

27,132,000 

~ 

1,438,000 

63.000 

zz. 

2.000 

N/A 

=^ 

+S1.475.000 

N/A 

$29,519,000 

N/A 

— 

•f$l,475,000 
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SUP-27 

Xrlfsftl  M«nMW>^nt 

PY  1994 

FY  >?95 
$5,346,000 

FY  1996 
$5,509,000 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 
Authority 

$5,265,000 

■•■$161,000 

oprlatlon 

FY  1995 

Chanae  from  Base 

m9 

BA 

FTEs         BA 

FY  199S  Appri 

$5,346,000 

Increases  Built-in; 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Travel 
fi  Transport,  of  Things 

2.  Increased  Cost  of 
Contractual  Services 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Net  Change 


$22,000 

~ 

$1,000 

5, 323, 000 

zz. 

160,000 

N/A 

__ 

♦5161.000 

N/A 

~ 

$5,509,000 

N/A 

~ 

■►$161,000 
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Direct  Operations 


Budget 
Authority 


FY  1994 

$49,471,000 
642 


ry  1999 

$49,709,000 
633 


FY   1996 


$51,733,000 
516 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

■f$2,024,000 
-117 


»Tf    1995 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increases  Built-in; 


1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

4.  One  Extra  Day  of  Pay 
Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Transp.  of  Things 
Increased  Cost  of  Printing 
Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm.,  &  Utilities 
Increased  Cost  of  Other 
Contractual  Services 
Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 


9. 

10. 


Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


FY  1996  Current  Services 

Reduction  or  Redirection 

of  FTEb 

1 .  Stream  Lining 

2.  Affiliated  Agreement: 
Contracting/Compacting 

3.  FTE  Reduction 

4.  Contract  for  Health 
Care  Delivery 

Subtotal  FTEe 


FTEe 


-BA- 


N/A 


Change  from  Base 
FTEs         BA 


-26 


$49,709,000 


N/A 

— 

$167,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

776,000 
719,000 
164,000 

$2,181,000 
236,000 

~ 

66,000 
7,000 

443,000 

~ 

13,000 

2,293,000 
411,000 

~ 

70,000 
12,000 

984.000 

Z^ 

30.000 

N/A 

— 

+  S2 
$51 

.024.000 

N/A 

,733,000 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

-13 
-79 

-m 

-$3,144,000 
■fS3. 144.000 

H/A 

Net  Change 


N/A 


-117    +$2,024,000 
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Self-Covernance 


Budget 
Authority 


4,980,000 

3 


"  ^99S 


FY  1996 
««tljnate 


Increase 

or 
Decreaee 


$9,090,000      $9,569,000  ••■$479 
4               S  +1 
"  1^95       Change  from  Baae 


£XEA 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increaaefl  Built-in; 

1.  Increaeed  Cost  of  Trvl.  6 
Transp.  of  Things 

2.  Increaeed  Cost  of  Other 
Contractual  Services 

3.  Increased  Cost  of  Equipment 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY  1996  Current  Services 


JA. 


FTEs 


_B&_ 


$9,090,000 


$137,000 

~ 

$4,000 

6,927,000 
21.000 

— 

474,000 
1.000 

N/A 

rr 

♦S479.000 

M/A 

~ 

$9,569,000 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Transfer  from  Hospital 
and  Health  Clinics 

Net  Change 


N/A 


±1 
♦1 


♦$479,000 
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Contract   Suot»rt  Cost 


Budget 
Authority 


FY  1994 


$136,186,000 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increaeee  Built-in; 

1.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

2.  Indian  Self 
Determination  Fund 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing/Operating  Co3t 
of  New  Facilities 

Kotxebue,  AK  Hospital 

Prooram  Increases; 

Contract  Support 
Cost  Shortfall 

Net  Change 


"  1995 


FY  1996 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


$145,460,000     $161,174,000   ■f$15,714,000 
FY  1995 


FTBe 


J&- 


$145,460,000 


N/A 


JLZiL 


N/A 


H/A 


W/A 


N/A 


Chance   from  Base 
FTEe  BA 

$145,460,000 


$4,364,000 

7.500.000 
•fSll.864.000 
$157,324,000 


■^$80,000 


♦S3. 770. 000 
♦$15,714,000 
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SUP-31 


INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Indian  Health  Facilities 

Summafy  of  Change 
(Budget  Authority) 


Fito:  OASSM)«MBFPeyY98V5UMCHG  1/11/95 

1995     Appropriation  p. L.    103-332 $253.282,000 

Total   Budget  Authority $253,282,000 

Unobligated  balances   from  fiscal   year   1994.  $148,585,000 

Total   available   for  obligation $401,867,000 

(Obligations) ($401,867,000) 

1996   Request $242,672,000 

(Obligations) ($242,672,000) 

Net  change,    budget  authority $10,610,000 

(Obligations) ($159,195,000) 


i 
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Maintenance  and  Improvement 


Budget  Authority 

Reimburaementa 

Total  Program 
Level 


FY  1994 

$37,940,000 
3.601.000 

$41,541,000 


FY  1995 
Appropriation 

$36,334,000 
4.500.000 


FY  1996 
Eatimate 

$39,484,000 
4.500.000 


Increase  {+) 
Decreaae  (-\ 

♦1,150 


$42,834,000   $43,984,000   4-1,150 


rr   199S 


Change  from  Base 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increaeea  Built-in; 


Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans  of  Things 
Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comn. ,  6  Utilities 
Increased  Cost  of  Printing 
Increased  Cost  of  Health  Care 
Provided  Onder  Contracts  & 
Grants 

Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
Increased  Cost  of  Medical  & 
Other  Equipment 
Increased  Cost  of  Land  & 
Structures 


7. 


Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY  1996  Current  Services 
Net  Change 


FTEs 


-M- 


FTEb 


_EA_ 


$38,334,000 


$268,000 

— 

$8,000 

50,000 
4,000 

— 

2,000 

35,588,000 
2,111,000 

~ 

1, 

,068,000 
63,000 

279,000 

— 

8,000 

34.000 

zr 

1.000 

N/A 

— 

$39, 

,150,000 

N/A 

,484,000 

N/A 

— 

+  $1. 

,150,000 
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FACILITIES  AND  EKVIROWMENTAL  HEATLH  SaPPORT  SUMMARY 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


Budget  Authority 


Facilities  Support 

$38 

618 

,000 

$38 

294 

000 

$40 

141 

,000 

♦$1,847 

000 

Env.  Hlth.  Support 

39 

065 

000 

40 

314 

000 

42 

005 

,000 

♦1,691 

000 

OEHE  Support 

Total 

Budget  Authority 

,  10 
$87 

97? 
353 

Q99 
000 

19 
$88 

272 
780 

099 

000 

19 
$92 

599 

734 

,009 

,000 

♦4>6 
+$3,954 

000 
000 

FTEs 

Fac .  Support 

494 

494 

492 

-2 

Env.  Hlth.  Support 

563 

563 

557 

-6 

OEHE  Support 

J45 

150 

147 

-3 

Total  FTEs 


1,202 


1,207 


1,196 


Change  from  Base 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increase  Built-in; 


1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comro.,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 

10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 
&  Other  Equipment 


Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


FY  1996  Current  Services 


FTEs 


FTEs 


_iA_ 


$88,780,000 


N/A 

~ 

$224,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~~ 

1 
1 

149,000 
243,000 
065,000 

4,953,000 

~ 

147,000 

5,867,000 
46,000 

~ 

176,000 
2,000 

9,702,000 
2,476,000 

~ 

513,000 
75,000 

J,88J,000 

_=r 

59,090 

N/A 

~ 

♦$3 

,653,000 

B/A 

~ 

$92 

,734,000 

SUP-34 
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"    19*5 


Staffing/Operating  Costa 
New  Facllittea 

♦s 

♦5 

M/A 

n/A 

M/A 
N/A 

-ifyA 

N/A 
N/A 

*2 

.  *i 

♦4 

+6 
-14 

-7 

-15 

BA 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Harlem,  KT  Health  Center 
Total  Staffing 

Reduction  or  Redirection 

of  FTEa 

168,000 

♦S301,000 

1.  Reaaaigned  from  PBS 

2.  Stream  Lining 

3.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contracting/Compacting 



Subtotal  FTEb 
Net  Change 

♦S3, 954, 000 
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Facilities  and  Envlronn»ental  Health  Support 


Facilitiea  Support 


Budget 
Authority 


FY  1994 

Appropriation 


$38,215,000 
494 


rr   1995 
Appropriation 


$38,294,000 
494 


FY  1996 

Batimate 


$40,141,000 
492 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

4$ 1,847, 000 


n  i?9? 


Change  from  Base 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Increase  Built-in: 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  C 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Coon. ,  £  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 

t   Other  Equipment 

Subtotal  Built-in  Increases 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Staffing/Operating  Costs 
for  New  Facilities 

Anchorage,  AK  Hospital 
Harlem,  MT  Health  Center 
Subtotal  Staffing 

Reduction  or  Redirection 

of  FTEe 

1.  Stream  Lining 

2.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contracting/Compacting 

Subtotal  FTEs 

Net  Change 


FTEs 


-B&_ 


FTEs 


H/A 

N/A 


N/A 


+2 
+4 


_BA_ 


$38,294,000 


N/A 

— 

$87,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 



467,000 

99,000 

432,000 

$668,000 

~ 

19,000 

5,346,000 
7,000 

~ 

161,000 

3,904,000 
1,855,000 

~ 

207,000 
55,000 

600.000 

ZZ. 

19.000 



-^ 

$40 

.546,000 

N/A 

,141,000 

168,000 
133.000 
301,000 


N/A 
N/A 

-4 
-2 
-6 

z 

N/A 

_-_ 

N/A 

$1,847,000 
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Budget 
Authority 


Facilitiea  and  Environmental  Health  Support 
Environmental  Health  Support 


FY  1994 
Appropriation 


$39,065,000 
563 


FY  1995 
Appropriation 

$40,314,000 
563 


FY  1996 


$42,005,000 
557 


Increase 

or 
Deereaae 

♦SI, 691, 000 
-6 


FY  1995  Appropriation 

Increase  Built-in; 

1.  Annualiration  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  6 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comro.,  Utilities 

7.  Increased  Cost  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical  C 

Other  Equipment 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 
FY  1996  Current  Services 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
9f  FTEe 

1.  Stream  Lining 

2.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contracting/Compacting 

Subtotal  FTEe 

Net  Change 


rr   1995 


FY  1995 
Change  from  Base 


FTEe 


Ml. 


FTEs 


H/A 
W/A 


H/ft 


_B&_ 


$40,314,000 

N/A 

— 

$107,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

~ 

536,000 
113,000 
497,000 

$3, 

,407,000 

~ 

102,000 

247,000 
19,000 

— 

7,000 
1,000 

5, 

,233,000 

~ 

277,000 

L 

535,000 

,9?e,900 

=■ 

17,000 
4.000 

M/A 

~ 

■f$l, 691,000 

M/A 

— 

$42,005,000 

R/A 


■f$l,691,000 
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Facilltlea  and  Environmental  Health  Support 
Office  of  Environmental  Health  and  Enoineerina  Support 


FY  1994 
AoDropriation 

FY  1995 

Appr9PriBti9n 

$10,172,000 

FY  1996 
$10,588,000 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Budget 

Authority    $10,073,000 

•*-$416,000 

FTEs               145 

150 

147 

-3 

FY 

1995 

Cha 

FTEs 

BA         F- 

BA 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

$10,172,000 

Increaeee  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  FY  1995 
Pay  Raise  at  1.6% 

2.  January  Pay  Raise  at  2.4% 
(9  months) 

3.  One  Extra  Day  Pay 

4.  Within  Grade  Promotions 

5.  Increased  Cost  of  Trvl.  & 
Trans,  of  Things 

6.  Increased  Cost  of  Rents, 
Comm. ,  &  Utilities 

7.  Increased  of  Printing 

8.  Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

9.  Increased  Cost  of  Supplies 
10.  Increased  Cost  of  Medical 

&  Other  Equipment 
Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 


FY  1996  Current  Services 

Reduction  or  Redirection 
of  FTEs 

1.  Reassigned  from  PHS 

2.  Stream  Lining 

3.  Affiliation  Agreement 
Contracting/Compacting 

Subtotal  FTEs 


N/A 

— 

$30,000 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 



146,000 

31,000 

136,000 

$898,000 

~ 

26,000 

274,000 

20,000 

565,000 

~ 

8,000 

1,000 

29,000 

86,000 

~ 

3,000 

,;e5,ooo 

N/A 

55 

6,000 
+$416,000 

N/A 

~ 

$10,588,000 

Net  Change 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

+6 
-6 

-^ 

"—" 

N/A 

_._ 

N/A 

♦$416,000 
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rx   1994 

TX   199S 

Arerppgiatign 

rr  1996 

Increase 
Or 

Budget 

Authority            $477,000 

$482,000 

$496,000 

♦14 

n   1995 

nsr 

FTEs       BA 

BA 

FY  199S  Appropriation 

$482,000 

In<?r9«ff?  PviJt-lJ).?. 

1.   Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

S4«,P99 

__ 

S14.000 

Subtotal  Increases  Built-in 

492. P90 

zz. 

+514,000 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

N/A 

~ 

$496,000 

Net  Change 

—      H/A 

— 

+514,000 
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Budget 
Authority 


Eoulpment 

n   1994 
Appropriation 

FY  1995 

FT  1996 

Increase 
Or 

$-0- 

$12,975,000 

$13,663,000 

•^$688, 000 

n  »?? 


Change  from  Baee 


FTEb 


.£&. 


FY   1995  Appropriation 
Increase  Built-in; 

1.   Increased  Cost  of  Health 
Care  Provided  Under 
Contracts  or  Grants 

FY  1996  Current  Services 

Net  Change 


FTEb 


$12,975,000 

HZA 

N/A 


_BA_ 


$12,975,00 


$688,000 

S13.663.000 

■«'$688,000 


SUP-40 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

INIXAN  HEALIH  FACILinES 

OfaCgation  by  Activity 
(BUDGET  AUTHORITY) 


FILE:  OASS^)RM\BFPByY96VOBLiG^ 


Jan  10. 1995 


FY1995 
Appropriation 


FY  1996 
Estimated 


Hospital $30,722,000 

(Appropriation) ($27,822,000) 

Maintenance  &  Improvement $60,819,000 

(impropriation) ($38,334,000) 

Outpatient  Care  Facilities $13,419,000 

(Appropriation) $0 

Sanitation  Facilities $134,681,000 

(Appropriation) ($84,889,000) 

Equipment $20,586,000 

(Appropriation) ($12,975,000) 

Facilities  &  Environmental 

Health  Support $140,855,000 

(impropriation) ($88,780,000) 

Joint  Venture $0 

(Appropriation) $0 

Contract  Support  Cost $765,000 

(Appropriation) ($482,000) 

Total   Obligations $401,847,000 

Total  Appropriation ($253,282,000) 


$0 
$0 

$39,484,000 
($39,484,000) 

$11,214,000 
($11,214,000) 

$85,081,000 
($85,081,000) 

$13,663,000 
($13,663,000) 


$92,734,000 
($92,734,000) 

$0 
$0 

$496,000 
($496,000) 


$242,672,000 
($242,672.000) 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

INIXAN  HEALTH  FAOUnES 

Unobligated  Balnioe  by  Activity 
and  Toul  AvuUble  FY  1994 


FILE;      Ol\SS\DRM\BrPB\rY96\0BLICl 


SUP-41 


J»  10.  IMS 


Unobligated  FY  1996 

Balanc*  End  FY  1995  Bstiaated 

of  FY  1994       Appropriation Obligations 


Boapltal $10,773,000  $18,366,000  $0 

Maintananc*   t   Ii^rovamut 22,485,000  38,334,000  39,484,000 

Outp«tlant  Cu«  raeiOitiaa 4,961,000  8,458,000  11,214,000 

P«raoDZkal  Qiiart«xa 0  0  0 

Sanlt«tlon  raellitlM 49,792,000  84,889,000  85,081,000 

racili.ti.««    4  KnvizeiiButtal 

■•&lth  Support 52,075,000  88,780,000  92,734,000 

Bqulponnt 7,611,000  12,975,000  13,663,000 

Contract   Siqipozt  Coat 283,000  482,000  496,000 

D«ntal  Unlta 585,000  998,000  0 

Unobligated  Balance  Off aat 0 0 0_ 

Total  Obli.gati.eaa $148,565,000  $253,282,000  $242.672,000 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
zaDzw  ntuoa  anvzoa  ikntortxiaxam 

Budgwt  Aatbesltr  br  abj*et 

($000) 


wnMi    e!\i«\BM>\»n»\toi\oe-cj  jtua  Pi 


n  X»94  IT  199S 

agg«opri«ti»B       appropciation 


11.00  rall-Cia>  Prwniit 

11.30  Othur  thu  ruU-Tlaa  gr— nant 

11. SO  OtlMX  Parsoon*!  rcfuiml  I  nil 

11 .  90   Subtotal ,    V*xaonB*l  ri«ni»in«l  I  on 

12.00   Parsenn*!  Baa«£lt« 
21.00  Xraval  C  Tranapextatlon 
22.00  Txaaaportatiea  of  Thiags 

23.10  suae 

23.30   riiwm,   UtUitiM,    C  OtlMZ  Kaata 

24.00  Printing  4  naproduotion 

25.10  Consul tiag  Sarrieoa 

2S.20  Othax  SarrioM 

2C.00  Stvpliaa  C  Kataciala 

31.00  Bqoipoant 

32.00  Land  «  Struetucaa 

41.00  Orants,  Subaidiaa,  C  Contcib'a. 

42.00  Znaoranoa  Claiaa  and  indaanitias 

99.00  Subtotal,  Diraet  Cbligationa 


3S7,2»4 

369, C51 

386,928 

17,413 

19,113 

18,556 

32,316 

33,240 

34,070 

407,023 

421,004 

439,554 

117,056 

120,908 

125,057 

S2,4CS 

32,174 

33,362 

10,394 

11,101 

12,420 

»,«10 

9,C21 

10,287 

25,434 

24,523 

24,783 

2,757 

2,674 

2,753 

33,775 

39,750 

41,854 

•21,2<0 

872,344 

940,807 

91,774 

91,302 

96,919 

28,052 

18,587 

19,647 

165 

165 

172 

62,793 

62,097 

64,406 

3,530 

3,530 

4,329 

1.646,088 


1,709,780 


1,816,350 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES  APPROPRIATION 

Obligations  by  Object 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FILE:  O:\SS\DRM\BFPB\Pr96VOMg 


FY  1994  FY  1995 

Identification  Code  Appro-  Appro- 

75-0391-0-1-551  priation  priation 

Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  pemianent 42,119 

Other  than  Full-time  permanent...  7,860 

Other  personnel  compensation...  1,558 
Total  personnel  compensation.. 

Personnel  Benefits:  Civilian 

Travel  &  transportation  of  Pers... 

Transportation  of  things 

Rental  payments  to  others 

Communications,  Utilities,  &  Misc 

charges 

Printing  &  reproduction 

Consulting  services 

Other  services 

Supplies  &  materials 

Equipment 

Land  &  structures 

Total  Obligations 


FY  1996 

Budget 

Request 


47,564 
3,905 
2,173 


49,565 
4,076 
2,267 


51,537 

53,642 

55,908 

11,872 

14,397 

15.004 

4.032 

3,737 

3.839 

3,744 

3,417 

3.503 

201 

155 

157 

7,695 

5,828 

6.004 

70 

58 

60 

0 

16,907 

14,829 

155,397 

97,753 

85,741 

10,071 

13,405 

13,576 

2.686 

1,678 

1.745 

49.677 

42.305 

42,306 

296.982 

253.282 

242.672 
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INDIAN  HEALTH   SERVICE 

Adninistrativtt  Costa 

(Budget  Jkatherity) 

($000) 


oi\33\DW«\Bn'B\rr»»\*rM3oaT  (ftu  ai 


02/06/95 


n   199S 

n   1996 

Bstiiaat* 

B«tinat« 

Change 

PERSONNEL  CQMTENSATION 

11.1  Ful-Tinw  Pamwnent 

417,215 

436,584 

19,369 

11.3  Other  than  Ful-r«neP«nnanant 

22,018 

22,632 

614 

35,413 

36,337 

924 

11.9  Subtotal,  Personnel  Compensation 

474,646 

495,553 

20,907 

12.1  CMtan  Personnel  Benefits 

135,305 

140,061 

4,756 

Sub-Total.  Personnel 

609,951 

635,614 

25,663 

21.0  Travel  &  Transportation 

36,658 

37,201 

543 

22.0  Tf«nspor1ationo(  Things 

14,776 

15,929 

1,153 

23.1  Rental  Payment  to  Others 

3,048 

3,302 

254 

23.3  Commu,  IMWes,  &  Other  Rents 

37,871 

38,043 

172 

24.0  Printing  &  Reproduction 

2,794 

2,813 

19 

2S.1  Consulting  ServioM 

56,657 

58,688 

2,031 

2S.2  Other  Servioas 

114,388 

117,820 

3,432 

2S.3  Purchase  of  Ooods/Servfeaa  (ram 

818 

860 

42 

2S.4  OperatiansofGOCOs 

108,361 

114,091 

5,730 

111 

116 

5 

26.0  SuppSea&Matartals 

106,828 

111,344 

4,516 

Sub-Total.  Other 

482,310 

500,207 

17,897 

M.OO  TOTAL 

1,092,261 

1,135,821 

43,560 
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INDIAN  HEATLH  SERVICE 
Health  Service  Appropriadoa  Histoiy 


SUP-45 


r»».  OMSCWM«FPafY»«APPWHgT 


Wmtimm.tm 


i^Vi«H»ri»»1o«» 


IMS 

|C1S,MO,000 

|«4S,30S,000 

$623. 724, 000 

$646,683,000 

»Tti1— «H1 

— 

— 

— 

$19,359,000 

Pay  Ooat 

n«.>74.00« 

~- 

~ 

$14,274,000 

1M4 

tttx.soc.eoo 

(•oi.TM.eeo 

$734,651,000 

$770,408,000 

9mg  Cost 

— 

— 

— 

$1,600,000 

rmy  Coat 

(by  traasfar) 

~~ 

~~ 

— 

$6,904,000 

1»8S 

$741,950,000 

<817, 992,000 

$796,243,000 

$793,728,000 

Pay  Coat 

— 

— 

— 

$7,000,000 

Raaelaalen 

— 

— 

— 

($161,000) 

1»8< 

1764,133.000 

1836,483,000 

$802,684,000 

$818,194,000 

Saqoaatar 

— 

— 

— 

($10,715,000) 

Sivplaaantal 

— 

— 

— 

$13,500,000 

1»87 

1719,928,000 

$836,336,000 

$833,106,000 

$841,809,000 

Pay  Ooata 

til, 686, 000 

~ 

— 

$11,686,000 

Suppl^Matal 

— 

~ 

— 

$16,200,000 

i»ee 

$794,385,000 

1943,388,000 

$947,235,000 

$943,297,000 

1989 

1984,322,000 

$1,016,667,000 

$1,014,636,000 

$1,020,106,000 

1990 

11,083,339,000 

$1,189,330,000 

$1,160,093,000 

$1,193,160,000    \/ 

Sa<iuast«r 

— 

— 

— 

($14,823,000) 

1991 

11,278,924,000 

$1,419,700,000 

$1,414,500,000 

$1,418,600,000 

Hadueti.on 

— 

— 

— 

($7,433,000) 

1992 

11,411,167,000 

$1,432,712,000 

$1,487,091,000 

$1,449,871,000 

Raductlooa 

— 

— 

— 

($18,268,000) 

1993 

11,384,446,000 

$1,559,615,000 

$1,618,663,000 

$1,538,062,000 

DaAietloBs 

~ 

~ 

— 

($13,072,000) 

1994 

11, 600,861, 000 

$1,652,394,000 

$1,641,692,000 

$1,646,088,000 

199S 

|1. 653,305, 000 

$1,706,102,000 

$1,715,052,000 

$1,713,052,000 

Maduetlona 

— 

~ 

~ 

($3,272,000) 

1996 

tl. 816, 350, 000 

V  bclodei  fiBdiii(efS7,2M.000  for  S«clioo22l2,22U,22IS(I>lri>UcUw  100490) 
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INDIAN  HEATLH  SERVICE 

Health  Facilities  Appropriatioo  History 


JOM 


Budget 
Estimate  House  Senate 

to  Congress     Ailowance     Allowance 


Appropriation 


1983 

- 

$S7JX,000 

O0.7S0.000 

1884 

(S200.00Q) 

ta0.ois.ooo 

$31,388,000 

1985 

- 

$93,252,000 

$43,535,000 

1986 

($2,450,000) 

$61,483,000 

$39,476,000 

1987 

Supplemental 
Recission 
Proposed  Transfer 

to  Services 

Appro,  for 

Pay  raise 

($2,450,000) 
($30,761,000) 

($9,352,000) 

$54,921,000 

$60,920,000 

1988 

($2,450,000) 

$67,585,000 

$51,511,000 

$73,700,000 

$S3.9BC  000 
$61,634,000 


1989 

1990 
Sequester 


($2,450,000)      $64,050,000       $50,185,000 
($10,000,000)      <7S.420.000       $6S.S3S.000 


$74,496,000 
($863,000) 


1991 

Reduction 


$13,156,000     $167,236,000     $165,956,000 


$167,278,000 
$877,000 


1992 
Reductions 


$12,444,000     8296.211,000     $202,068,000 


$277,882,000 
($3,501,000) 


1993 

Reductions 


$270,506,000     $338.S98.(X)0     $329,079,000 


$336,500  000 
($2,860.00()) 


1994 


1995 
Reductions 


$279,288,000  $296,987,000  $299,682,000 
$167,079,000  $253,892,000  $253,767,000 


$296,982,000 


$283,767,000 
($485,000) 


1996 


$242,672,000 
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icuiin/tn-iciiiiTi      UBKa 


UNgaooR 


inuKs      cuirani     uugoum 


•ft-«ESI 


amcusttncB: 
Ksmis  ( cuncs 
unu 

uoMoua 
lEDNuaais 


$;(.1U.7<1  {U<.31U«  $U,(S1.7]$  S3U)}«.1I5  $34.31«.(3«  {]7.I<(.1S3  S«4iS.(n  S).4(MM 

(,1».M0  S,4UJN  4.411,«M  L7».)M  3.1S1.14«  7».IM  U,VU  mA»» 

i.tu^  i.m.M  ijnM*  L2u.««4  :.U4.*»«  )n.4M  ((i.m«  L«t,)« 

I.M1.7M  t.43t.(M  7^4.IM  S.S73.TU  CIM.774  i.UI.MO  S7U1M  L)IC.7«t 

I(L,U$  UU.N7  1J1.0S  tiA72  IM.lTl  :S.«Og  )U.(H  t4U.175 


1DTU  OniCU,  nmCB   »<,:$l.71(   $141,)I]J71     SS1.U4.IM     $4<4lt.UI     ta.mjiU     S4S.UI4*3       »(.IU,N7       SU.1K.775 


nnanTEiEUii: 
muc  muf  iRJiK 
imn  Docmoi 
ootaraiCT  nun  tas 
UMnmnoi 


»S.7M 

s.3n.(ie 
I 


loni  rmann  suin    s).7S3.7i« 


dUUnUECTS 

USUI  lui  nofessiofs 

mill.  UUCEKEIT 

tuKT  OMtmon 
comiCT  JBPfon  COST 
seuesmmua 


7S).1«0 

U.IOO 

• 

2.«3C,SS« 

(,4(1.)» 

I 


$sn.4H 

3.3S).20« 
I.34l.<e(l 

$(.ni.$«e 


(3.He 
t 

3.UI.$2S 

3S.m.5M 

U(.4S4 


n.l$7.7» 

U).37« 

2.SM4«« 

t 

$S.I57.$)« 


IJ.Mt 

t 

L,I40.:$« 

1.741.407 

S.32$ 


S71I.4IC 

3«4.10« 

2.743.5M 

« 

{3.71I.II0 


S1.4a.U< 

sn.»« 

2.7I(.H0 

I 

$4.l«Ut« 


17.»00 

« 

l.I(l.»( 

7.i«.4H 

L15« 


$a3.Ut 

24i.lS4 

1.4().]«« 

« 

$i.)4i.)se 


474.100        2.(U.US        1,«4S.I00        3.«IS.20« 


UO.OOO  4.000 

0  100,000 

I.4U.100  l.0ii.7$0 

2.372.0((  11.2)4.270 

j.ns  0 


}4S.4(0 

37.110 

tiS.l«0 

« 

SS44.140 

7J04.775 
2(.I00.(00 

S.104.4IS 

2i,lSI,S00 

24.100 

12.117.74$ 


l.t(S.700 
« 

soo 


TDTU  UUniCES  inoa  $1I$.13(.01$   iWMi.(n     S().S7I.$3(     »(.«10.3(l     »(.130.SI7     $71.0SJ.373      $U3.S00.U2        $1S.'7S2.17S 


icnnTT/m-iamTT     iissniu 


Totumi 
luocmoi 


ni?S4 
mtonunoa 


cunui  SQTICeS: 

nsrmu  ( cuncs 

$21,750,453 

5105.015.4)0 

$111,524,021 

$00,544.(10 

$33,(34.334 

$U.140.543 

$744,104,572 

$70(.10(.S72 

KITU 

1.234,200 

1.4(5.(00 

1.204.041 

4.050.004 

4.214.144 

717.100 

52.124.033 

S2.12(,013 

smimin 

173.300 

4.450.300 

3.014.500 

3.(45.100 

2,(54,(14 

741.000 

33.0(7.5)4 

11.0(7.554 

UrCOMUSH 

5.1U.700 

10.112.400 

5.703.117 

7.050.7C0 

5,4)4.541 

2.0)1.200 

(4.030.125 

(4.03(.)U 

teuidtsaims 

41.U0 

i.m.w 

2t(.7(3 

3.755.375 

2(7.3U 

70.(54 

U.(71.4U 

17.21(400 

TOTU.  cuiicu  tnnc£s 

S3«,151.M5 

$130,1)0.3)1 

$132.(10.130 

$100.(07.345 

$50,2)3.024 

$U.001.331 

$1(1.(21.335 

$)74.22t,124 

ttatxnnuu.li: 

rmic  nun  ntsiic 

J3U.100 

$4,141,200 

$2.1(0.717 

$3J31.740 

$1,000,014 

$410,540 

$21.430.3U 

$21,410,111 

Bun  esocmoi 

333.500 

114.000 

(37.100 

142.500 

702.717 

112.(00 

7.(34.(17 

7.(3(.tl7 

coaiam  lEun  tETs 

2.330.100 

5.ia300 

4.(12.500 

4.551450 

3.171.330 

I.n2450 

40.232.404 

40.232.400 

mnunoi 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1.344.000 

1,141.000 

TDIU  rUIERTRIUUI 

$1,042,500 

$10,170,300 

J7.«11.U7 

$0,045.7)0 

$5.(74.0(1 

$2.2)5.710 

$70.(47.520 

$70,(n.S21 

RUinojtas 

574.700 

255.400 

1.075.(00 

L31(.20fl 

3445.100 

215.000 

22.(34.000 

22.014.000 

iDiu  lui  nwBsiois 

24.000 

51.000 

100.000 

12.400 

33.000 

4.000 

27.404.(00 

27.444.000 

nnuBtucaBn 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

5.2*4.415 

5.204.415 

lUBS  onunois 

1.404.350 

2.(73.450 

2.105.(75 

2.445.575 

l.)14.S«7 

Uil450 

40.12)4*0 

40.12).ltl 

coRUci  turnn  con 

11,2M.I20 

3.137.114 

10.(54.0(2 

4.7UJ03 

1(.775.(44 

1)7.337 

122.432.170 

122.412.170 

mr-«0Taiua 

n.n5 

t 

5.275 

25.500 

1)2.035 

27.775 

34.132.705 

12.1)4.41( 

mU.  UUtUCes  IStm    SS2.S30,0(4    $140,00(.4(4    $155,041.05)    $110,044,053     $7l,)30,ni     $21,(34.20)    $1.141.204.4U    $1,141,074,111 
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M«Foa:aaa)3t.  «M 


AOMraSUSMITMTY  *aO<0^        MJSKA       MMUIMnmnK 


OMOLSSMCES: 

•cspnALSioMCs  tK^K,«aa  awiozvos  *««;Di.«a  n^t4vno  sK^nun  CTvma.'wn 

oaoM.  «W2.aoo  <stt9oa  wnaoo  v<ir.9ao  ajnajn  «ta.«» 

teaN.»e«jM  &«7xaaa  vitt7;m  vauoa  xot.m  zauna  taxToo 

MfiOHOusuBsiMCE/isusE  ffBvm  A.'Otiaa  Xi«M08  KiMToo  ««auoa  ifin/KO 


low.aMOv.csiMces         tK.c1.4a9  si««s3j3S        wnwinno    (KMXioa    S4^v«>w    tejoxno 

njeuc  tetLiH  HURSH3 
>ev.m  EDUCATION 

OOUUUMTY  »e«l.n4  RS>S 
IMMJNIZATION 

Tm«i.PRei/9<TTv€»c«i.m         t9.asooo      n.tss,ooo  (S,04S^oa     n,Maiaa     s<«B\4ao     xu«<i.<cio 


tx^^ooo 

(SKm 

SdTROQO 

e«aaa 

t\.^3^.m 

na«.aoa 

n 

690.000 

t97.100 

7«.aoa 

■Kf,,-vn 

«».1O0 

WXXD 

2jaoo 

3,27^930 

OS^flOO 

xsaToo 

3jauaa 

xat.«o 

vsaa.Joo 

Ka» 

0 

Wsr.Boo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

URawimaiB:is 

TJiSOO 

0 

^ruoo 

i««400 

tjOS1400 

<a77.j00 

7.4tzxa 

0 

MxwH.'iHfRarEssiaKs 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

3«543J0a 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ons^opeMnoNs 

uas.«n 

ZJOMOO 

t;oss.«oa 

vsuoo 

W5M00 

ijOS4.goo 

It.498.400 

t;570W) 

CONTIUCr  SUPPORT  COSTS 

0 

0 

7i«7» 

0 

0 

letMo 

« 

a 

earvsotievMCE 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iosjea#e 

a 

TITIM.AUiCXNANCES  SSua} 

rmssa.(m 

«11tS4U2S 

«4Z73Uao 

ssx«5t;aoa 

«ii;so7oa 

/■cnwrrr/suaAcnviTY 

HASHnXE 

MAVAJO 

OtOAMOMA 

nwecx 

rORTUIMO 

tuesoM 

TOTM./WEA 
MXOCATWM 

fYMM 

cuw>i.s8Rvices: 

WKPnMftOMCS 

oenM. 

leaM.  HEALTH 
M£0KOUSU8STMCE  A8USE 

(M.ess.«oa 
tou«» 
eiz.eoo 

4.7011100 

«iaeic«X<ao 

4789.500 

10347.400 

«a«lS7;500 

TjSa400 
SA77.700 

a.tsMoo 

(TtUDClSOO 

4;OT;Boa 

7.10.400 

%CM.100 
Z389.100 
7;0«S,1O0 

«it«S2.aoo 

C7a.eoo 

77<.eoo 

iiwjoo 

«rtt,4a,<oo 
4U>aao9 

3049.000 
7U4<70a 

trufinyar 

SMS4.4» 

atasnesi 
ia;B7i.7a 

PUeUC10i.TH  NURSMG 

011.100 

«374.«00 

nrsxioo 

S3X>t2300 

tXJQUBOO 

$412,000 

tOLTH  EDUCATION 

16000 

9SX300 

917.500 

aooooo 

SSV800 

4s.aoo 

COUMUMTY 1CMJH  REPS 

17K100 

ajTUoo 

MSUOO 

l«S300 

xsToaoo 

WUMZAIION 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■KiTM.at*OM.sB»rtces        sn.4K4oa  «i»<Moioa       «iitS9S.«oo    «ewr.4oa    c4<i9SLaoo    sis377;a»        n7<4s<5oo  ttnyasn 

S^s;,400  7;0Sa;S23 

3<729,100  >ii7sr,4e6 

IjOBTjOOO  Vff«(«y?^ 

TOT/<.PReiie<iiv€te>UH         e22a.4oo    snj«2uao         tvnooo     *wa«s»     t^tavm     S2jaa,an          »baH308  «uss.«a6 

WBAMPRoscis                       seosn        asuoo           vna,4aa       t344jaoa       xnuoo         295.000           23>««oa  3U40.3i7 

KXWKJHPROFesSKMS                           0                      0                           C                      «                     0                     O               XS^UOO  aM>44.'m 

mBM.UAtvooan                               O                   O                        O                   O                  «                   O                         O  9>C.}«6 

cms?  OPERATIONS                  V4ia.ioa       Z495.aoo           t^ajno      xssoaoo       \sa7/«ao       lartNo           <«onjKn  4inaCT4 
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CONTRACT  CARE  ALLOCATIONS 

75  4/5  0390 

As  of  November  IS.  1994  FINAL 

FY  1995 

FILE:  O:\SS\DRM\BFPB\FY96\CC-ALLOC 

02A)6/95 

Area  Office 

Recurring 

Non- 
Recurrlng 

Total 
Allocation 

Aberdeen 

$40,466,900 

$674,100 

$41,141,000 

Alaska 

37.841.000 

379.932 

38,220,932 

Albuquerque 

18,163.200 

85.220 

18.248,420 

Bemldji 

18,115.700 

85,212 

18200.912 

Billings 

22.805,770 

311.379 

23.117.149 

Califomia 

7.027.400 

86,600 

7.114,000 

HQ-West 

0 

0 

0 

HQ-Rockville 
Self-Governance 

0 
12,219,603 

5,138,350 
13.803 

5,138,350 
12,233,406 

Nashville 

14,484,600 

80,600 

14.565.200 

Navajo 

40,995,400 

1.842,906 

42,838.306 

Oklahoma 

42,660,792 

348,477 

43.009.269 

Phoenix 

30,139,100 

516,048 

30,655.148 

Portland 

34.790.331 

108.200 

34,898,531 

Tucson 

8,139.200 

(257.354) 

7,881,846 

Sub-Total 

$327,848,996 

$9,413,473 

$337,262,469 

FY  1 994  Appropriation  -  (75  ■ 

4/5  0390) 

$337,848,000 

Balance  Available  FY  1995 

($585,531) 
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CONTRACT  CARE  ALLOCATIONS 
75  5/6  0390 

As  of  December  3 1.1994 

FY  1995 


FILE:  O:\SS\DRM\BFPB\FY96\CC-ALLOC 


02/06/95 


Area  Office 

Recurring 

Non- 
Recurring 

Total 
Allocation 

Aberdeen 

$40,803,600 

$0 

$40,803,600 

Alaska 

38,156,300 

(27.269.400) 

10.886.900 

Albuquerque 

18,314.600 

0 

18.314.600 

Bemidji 

18.857.500 

(3.487.700) 

15.369.800 

Billings 

31.924.100 

(9,732,781) 

22.191.319 

California 

7,499.800 

(414,600) 

7,085,200 

HQ-West 

0 

0 

0 

HQ-Rockville 
Self-Governance 

0 
0 

6,072,036 
60.493,700 

6,072,036 
60,493,700 

Nashville 

14,605,600 

(2,620,300) 

11,985,300 

Navajo 

41,335,600 

0 

41,335,600 

Oklahoma 

43,926.000 

(9,158,100) 

34,767,900 

Phoenix 

30.775.300 

(642.005) 

30,133,295 

Portland 

36.651.900 

(7.172.800) 

29,479,100 

Tucson 

8.206.900 

0 

8,206,900 

Sub-Total 

$331,057,200 

$6,068,050 

$337,125,250 

FY  1994  Appropriation  -  (75  i 

;/6  0390) 

$350,587,097 

Balance  Available  FY  1995 

$13,461,847 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

APPROPRIATION  TITLE:  Indian  Health  Services 

Personnel  Summary 

0:gsoRiywFPe\nf9eyERSUM 


FY  1995 
Estimated 

FY  1996 
Estimated 

Increases 

Or 

Decreases 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

13.385  1/ 

13.185  1/ 

(200) 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other 
positions 

1.910 

1,880 

(30) 

Total  compensable  work-years 

15,425 

15,195 

(230) 

Average  GS  grade 

8.3 

8.3 

— 

Average  salary 

$35,431 

$37,478 

$2,047 

Average  salary  of  ungraded 
positions 

$10,150 

$10,548 

$398 

1/  Includes  83  positions  for  reimbursement  agreements  with  other  Agencies  and 
47  positions  for  Perry  Point  Supply  Center. 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

DETAIL  OF  rERMANEffr  POSITIONS 


RLt:  oiamoimMrrwmfBHii 


1»»4 


IMS 

Batlaate 


i9»e 

Batlaata 


ZS-04 

BS-03 

B8-02 

XS-01 

•nbtetal. 

05/04-15. 
OS/<M-14. 
CS/(M-13. 

63-12 

6S-11 

6S-10 

OS-9 

GS-e 

CS-7 

GS-6 

6S-5 

CS-4 

6S-3 

CS-2 

CS-1 

Sob total. 


2SX 

2S0 

«14 

414 

423 

423 

CC7 

«S2 

1,204 

1,196 

33B 

336 

1,765 

1,753 

122 

121 

743 

731 

7SS 

751 

1,742 

1,730 

1,222 

1,214 

278 

278 

25 

25 

C 

6 

13 

244 

410 
417 
653 

1.175 
330 

1,726 
119 
725 
730 

1.C97 

1,192 

278 

25 


9,735 


Gradas  ••tabllslwd  by  Act  of 
July  1,  1944  (U.8.C.  207): 


Aaslatant  Suryaon  Gaaaral  00-08.. 
Aaaiataat  Sttryaon  Gaaaral  00-08.. 

Diractor  Grada  00-06 

Saalor  Grada  00-05 

roll  Grada  00-04 

Sanler  Aaalatant  Grada  00-03 

Aaalatast  Grada  00-02 

Jonlor  Grada  OO-Ol 

Subtotal 


2 

2 

2 

S 

S 

S 

419 

417 

4X2 

608 

COS 

S97 

•23 

C19 

•08 

S04 

SOI 

492 

268 

266 

262 

20 

20 

20 

Oradaa  aatabllahad  by  tba  Poralgn 
(U.8.C.  801-1158): 


Ongradad 

' Total  Paraaaoat  Poaltlona 

OafUlad  roaltloaa,  Bad  of  Yoar. 


1,270 

1,261 

1,239 

13,688 

13,606 

13,385 

0 

0 

< 

total  Paiatiiaiit  ^^>loyant. 
Bad  of  Yaar 
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(OS-l  -  M-IS) 


TetAl  Siaary. .. 
Avwraga  telaxy. 
Aw*rag«  Ormda. . 


Total  Ongradad  Voaltloa*  at  loorly  Ratoai 
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•  ,tS( 

•  ,tS7 

•  ,73S 

04*,3)4,M2 

•S64,C2S,274 

«3<4,3»0,7t5 

tss.oai 

0<.*42 

•37,431 

7.« 

a.u 

(.12 

1.170  1,2C1  1,239 

Total  Salary «3S,4M,3S1  •3S,nB,S(S  t3S,IS7,t»» 

Avwraga  Salary «27,t2<  «2t,4tS  $2».»*l 

Total  ri-—il««ienad  Otttomt  S«rl«s: 

MuaAMr 2,449  2,435  2,396 

Total  Salary $104,353,027  «105,S29,970  tl05,«ee,40< 

Avuag*  Salary (42,610  •43,4C2  •44,157 

Total  ES  Sarlaa: 
(BS-01   -  BS-04) 

Muabu 

Total  Salary 

Avarag*  Salary 


13 

13 

13 

1,342,150 

•1,371,669 

•1,393,613 

•103,242 

•105,513 

(107,201 
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SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  FOR  INCLUSKMI  IN  THE 

FY  1996  CX3NGRESSIONAL  JUSTIFICATION 

AND  OPENING  STATEMENTS 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  NO.  103-740 

POBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Indian  Baalth  Service 

Winnebaoo  Hospital  Construction 

The  managers  are  concerned  that  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  tribes  of  Nebraska  are 
still  in  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  site  selection  for  a  new  inpatient 
facility.   The  Comnittees  recommended  funding  for  the  Winnebago  hospital 
design  in  this  appropriation  with  the  understanding  that  there  was  a  firm 
agreement  between  the  Tribes  with  respect  to  the  site  selection  process  and 
hospital  construction.   The  managers  are  hopeful  that  a  permanent  agreement  on 
the  Winnebago  hospital  can  be  reached  shortly;  however,  given  the  great 
unfunded  need  of  the  projects  on  the  IHS  construction  priority  list,  available 
funds  need  to  be  devoted  to  those  projects  that  are  underway  or  ready  to 
proceed  to  planning,  design  and  construction.   If  an  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  when  the  Committees  are  considering  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation 
for  IHS,  the  Committees  intend  to  recommend  that  the  $14,000,000  provided  for 
Winnebago  hospital  design  in  fiscal  year  1995  be  reprogrammed  to  other  ongoing 
IHS  facility  construction  projects  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1996. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

A  joint  resolution  by  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Tribes  was  passed  during 
the  week  of  January  10,  1995,  supporting  the  Winnebago  Hospital  project. 
The  IHS  is  discussing  the  resolution  with  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Tribes 
to  ensure  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Congress  as  outlined  in 
the  aforementioned  Conference  Report.   The  IHS  is  continuing  its 
dialogue  with  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  TrU>es  regeirding  other  project 
support  issues  and  the  hospital  construction  process. 
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SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  FOR  INCLOSION  IN  THE 

FY  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  JUSTIFICATION 

AND  OPENING  STATEMENTS 

SENATE  REPORT  NO.  103-294 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Indian  Health  Service 

Staffing  Levels 

The  budget  also  aeeumes  significant  reduction*  in  staffing  in  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  below  current  levels.   These  full-time  equivalent  employee 
controls  also  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  staffing  needs  associated 
with  the  completion  of  new  facilities,  some  of  which  the  tribes  have  been 
waiting  years  to  see  to  completion.   The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the 
distribution  of  FTE  reductions  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  particularly  with  respect  to  exemptions  provided  to  some  agencies 
within  the  Department.   As  the  administration  continues  to  deal  with  the 
downsizing  of  the  Federal  work  force,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Congress 
through  the  passage  of  the  buyout  legislation,  the  Committee  urges  that  steps 
be  taken  to  ensure  equity  in  the  distribution  of  the  reductions,  in  both  the 
near  and  the  far  term.   The  administration  has  committed  that  the  staffing 
reductions  for  IHS  would  occur  only  as  health  services  delivery  actually 
shifts  from  Federal  to  tribal  staff  or  from  Federal  to  private  health 
providers. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

In  keeping  with  the  provisions  in  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring 
Act  of  1994  and  with  the  President's  plan  for  limiting  the  hiring  of 
employees  throughout  the  federal  government,  the  IHS  implemented  a 
hirin<}  freeze  at  the  Headquarters'  and  Area  offices'  operations  and 
executed  the  buyout  authority  provided  by  the  Congress.   These  actions 
have  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  a  sizable  number  of  FTEs  and  with  the 
continuation  of  these  actions  into  the  future,  it  is  expected  that 
similar  results  will  be  forthcoming  as  well.   In  addition,  the  IHS  is  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  proposal  to  restructure  its  organization  by 
streamlining  and  consolidating  its  programs  and  functions  which  should 
also  impact  on  IHS  operations  through  reduced  FTEs.   In  summary,  the  IHS 
is  taking  steps  to  reduce  FTEs  in  a  manner  that  will  negate  or  minimize 
any  adverse  impact  on  health  care  delivery. 

Child  Abuse  Prevention 

The  Committee  is  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Dena  A  Coy  Center  in  Anchorage, 
AK,  especially  with  respect  to  the  data  which  shows  a  clear  connection  between 
alcohol  and  child  sexual  abuse  in  increasing  the  chances  for  alcohol-impacted 
infants.   The  Committee  urges  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  Alaska  interagency  project  designed  to  prevent  and 
evaluate  child  sexual  abuse  in  both  Anchorage  and  Bethel. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

The  Dena  A  Coy  Treatment  Program  for  "At  Risk"  Pregnant  Women  is 
currently  funded  in  FY  1995  with  $644,000  from  IHS  ($617,000  Alcohol  and 
$27,000  Mental  Health).   The  program  is  an  Alaska-wide  service  provided 
under  a  self-determination  contract.   It  is  part  of  the  overall 
constellation  of  services  that  will  make  up  support  activities  for  the 
Anchorage  and  Bethel  Projects  for  prevention  and  evaluation  of  child 
sexual  abuse. 
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In  addition,  the  Anchorage  Project  will  receive  $250,000  to  provide 
evaluation,  medical  aaseaament,  legal  consultation,  and  treatment 
services  for  child  sexual  eibuse  victims  and  their  families;  and  the 
Bethel  Project  will  receive  $50,000  to  support  start  up  funding  for 
child  sexual  abuse  evaluation  and  treatment  Initiative. 
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SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE 

FY  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  JUSTIFICATION 

AND  OPENING  STATEMENTS 

BOUSE  REPORT  NO.  103-551 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Indian  B««Xth  Service 

The  Coanlttee  has  recoamended  partial  funding  for  increased  staffing  and 
operational  coats  at  the  Shiprock  Hospital.   The  IBS  recently  has  reported 
that  the  additional  amount  needed  for  staffing  and  operating  all  the  various 
programs  at  the  new  hospital  will  be  357  positions  and  $19,644,000.   The 
Committee  expects  the  IBS  to  provide  a  full  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  those  estimates  and  the  original  estioiates  of  170  positions  and 
$9,362,000.   The  Committee  has  included  the  latter  amount  baaed  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  take  t%«o  years  for  the  new  facility  to  be  fully 
staffed.   The  balance  of  the  funding  needed  for  the  new  hospital  should  be 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

There  was  a  new  staffing  standard  developed  by  the  IBS  for  health 
facilities  in  FY  1994.   It  was  completed  subsequent  to  the  submission  of 
FY  1995  President's  budget  that  included  staffing  for  the  opening  of  the 
Shiprock  hospital.   As  applied  to  Shiprock,  it  trould  increase  the 
staffing  required  to  oieet  patient  care  requirements,  particularly  for 
nursing.   This  staffing  standard  is  being  used  for  new  facilities, 
including  Shiprock,  in  the  FY  1996  budget.   There  were  also  significant 
adjustments  to  population  served  and  workload  at  the  Shiprock  hospital 
that  increased  the  staffing  required.   For  example,  the  original 
proposal  underestimated  the  workload  at  the  emergency  room  and  medical 
records. 

Contract  Award  Schedule 

The  Committee  continues  to  be  concerned  that  some  tribes  are  experiencing 
problems  because  of  contracts  that  are  issued  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and 
expects  the  IMS  to  review  the  need  for  changing  contracts  to  a  calendar  year 
cycle.   The  funding  requirements  for  such  adjustments  should  be  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  justification.   This  direction  appears  to  have 
been  ignored  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

Not  all  tribes  want  to  convert  contracts  from  the  fiscal  year  to  a 
calendar  year.   Therefore,  we  are  polling  the  tribes  to  determine  how 
many  desire  to  convert  from  the  fiscal  year  basis.   Once  that  task  is 
completed  we  can  than  determine  the  impact  and  requirements.   We  expect 
to  complete  the  task  by  May  31,  1995  at  which  time  we  will  communicate 
the  results  to  Congress. 

Suicide  Rates 

Several  tribes  have  reported  alarming  statistics  to  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  suicide  rates.   The  Committee  asks  that  the  IBS  prepare  a  report  by 
November  1,  1994  on  the  need  for  and  cost  of  suicide  intervention  programs  in 
Indian  country.   The  recommendations  in  the  report  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  IKS  priorities  for  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  process. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 
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Ae  requested,  the  IBS  prepared  a  report  for  stibmiselon  to  the  Congreee 
on  the  need  for  and  cost  of  suicide  intervention  programs  in  Indian 
country.   This  report  is  in  the  final  stage  of  approval  and  is  expected 
to  be  provided  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Appropriations  hearings  on 
the  FY  1996  President's  budget.   The  report  explains:   (1)  suicide  is 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  in  Onited  States  youth  in  the  15-24 
age  group  and  that  American  Indian  suicide  rates  remain  1-1/2  to  2  times 
the  national  average;  (2)  more  than  1/2  of  all  persons  who  complete 
suicide  in  Indian  communities  have  never  been  seen  by  mental  health 
providers;  (3)  suicides  are  frequently  alcohol-related  and  involve  more 
violent  methods  than  in  the  general  Onited  States  population;  (4)  few 
Indian  tribes  have  been  able  to  develop  ongoing  suicide-specific 
programs  because  of  limited  resources;  and  (5)  coamitotent  of  tribes  to 
combatting  suicide  is  a  key  factor  In  ia^lementing  mechanisms  to 
identify  at-risk  persons  and  to  assembling  resources  for  intervention. 

Prevention,  intervention  and  research  aetlvlties  of  the  IHS  in  FY  1994 
include: 

1.  completion  of  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  IHS  and  the 
Centers  of  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  for  a  2-year 
evaluation  of  suicide  prevention  programs  in  three  Indian 
coftniunities. 

2.  implementation  of  field  testing  of  the  Mental  Health/  Social 
Service  module  of  the  Resources  and  Patient  Management  System. 
Fourteen  locations  (IHS  and  tribal)  are  involved  in  the  system 
Beta  test.   The  new  system  includes  specific  information  on 
suicide,  domestic  violence  and  child  abuse,  as  well  as  clinical 
care. 

3.  provision  of  suicide  prevention,  surveillance  and  intervention 
training,  technical  assistance  and  crisis  consultation  to  tribes 
and  IHS  field  staff. 

The  IHS  suicide  efforts  noted  above  were  implemented  and  will  be 
continued  using  existing  resources. 

Washoe  Tribe  Child  Abuse  Treatment 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  funding  earmarked  in  fiscal  year  1993  for 
a  child  treatment  and  prevention  program  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  has 
yet  to  be  used  for  treatment  of  victims.   The  Phoenix  area  has  reported  that, 
as  of  March  1,  1994,  no  children  had  been  serviced  by  this  program.   The  IHS 
should  look  into  this  situation  and  report  to  the  Committee  on  what  has  been 
done  or  needs  to  be  done  to  get  this  program  on  track. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

In  FY  1993,  $150,000  of  IHS  mental  health  funds  %rare  incorporated  into 
the  Washoe  Tribe's  existing  contract  with  the  IHS.   A  similar  amount  was 
contained  in  the  FY  1994  contract. 

While  awaiting  completion  of  a  modular  facility  to  be  located  with  the 
exiting  Washoe  Clinic,  the  tribal  program  provided  consultation, 
coordination,  and  community  education  efforts. 

Currently,  the  program  is  established  in  its  new  facility,  and  children 
are  being  evaluated.   The  program  plans  to  serve  children  of  surrounding 
tribes  in  addition  to  those  at  Washoe. 

Contract  Health  Delivery  Area 
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The  Cooralttee  requeeta  the  IHS  to  tfork  with  the  Narraganeett  Tribe  of  Rhode 
Island  to  explore  the  posaible  redeaignation  of  the  Tribe's  contract  health 
services  delivery  area  and  to  report  on  the  ZHS  determination  in  the  fiscal 
year  1996  budget  request  along  with  any  budget  inplications. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

The  IHS  is  consulting  with  the  Marragansett  Tribe  regarding  the  possible 
redesignation  of  the  Tribe's  contract  health  services  delivery  area 
(CBSOA) .   The  IHS  has  explained  the  process  for  requesting  expansion  of 
CBSDA  to  the  Tribe  and  has  requested  information  that  is  needed  by  IHS 
to  evaluate  their  request.   The  staff  of  the  Nashville  Area  office  is 
waiting  to  hear  from  the  Tribe  and  to  receive  the  required  information. 
Both  the  Area  and  Headquarters  staff  will  %«ork  with  the  Tribe  to 
expedite  the  entire  process. 

Facilities  Construction 

Many  tribes  have  a  very  real  need  for  replacement  facilities  but  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  inclusion  on  the  IHS  priority  list  for  new  facilities 
construction.   For  example,  because  of  the  small  populations  in  the  tribes  in 
California,  none  of  the  tribes  in  that  area  have  qualified  for  placement  on 
the  priority  list.   Many  tribes  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  identify 
alternative  sources  of  funding  to  construct  new  clinics.   Once  constructed, 
there  is  no  source  of  funds  in  IHS  to  provide  new  equipment  for  those  clinics. 
The  Conmittee  expects  the  IHS  to  develop  a  priority  system  for  distributing 
the  $3,000,000  recommended  for  equipment  at  these  clinics.   The  methodology 
should  be  developed  no  later  than  February  1,  1995,  and  should  be  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  neediest  tribes. 

Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

The  IHS  has  developed  a  priority  system  for  distribution  of  equipment 
funds  for  new  tribal  clinics.   This  priority  system  was  developed  by  a 
comnittee  consisting  of  both  tribal  and  IHS  representatives.   The 
proposed  priority  system  will  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  officials 
with  anticipation  of  final  approval  by  the  Director,  IHS  in  the  very 
near  future.   The  allocation  of  the  resources  will  be  accomplished 
immediately  after  the  final  approval. 
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INDIAN  HKALTH  PROGRAMS 

SEI^CTgP    LBCISIATIOH 

Public  Law  83-568  -  83rd  Oonar«««  -  August  5.  1954 
(25  O.S.C.  444-449) (68  Stat.  674-675) 
Transfer  of  Indian  Health  Prograica  fron  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare  effective  July  1,  1955. 

Public  Law  85-151  -  85th  Conoreee  -  Auout  16.  1957 
(42  O.S.C.  2001-2004,  42  O.S.C.  291-29111) (71  Stat.  370-371,  60  Stat.  1041) 
Enables  the  Public  Health  Service  to  participate  jointly  with  coanunities  to 
furnish  facilities  for  Indians  and  non-Indians. 

Public  Law  86-121  -  86th  Conareee  -  Julv  31.  1959 
(42  O.S.C.  2001-2004) (73  Stat.  267-268,  68  Stat.  674) 
Provides  for  the  provision  of  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  to  Indian 
homes,  lands,  and  comnunities. 

Public  Law  86-500  -  86th  Congress  -  June  8.  1960 
(12  O.S.C.  1748) (74  Stat.  166) 
Provides  for  adequate  public  quarters  for  Coomissioned  Personnel. 

Public  Law  89-702  -  89th  Congress  -  Hovember  2.  1966 

(O.S.C.) (80  Stat.  1091) 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  medical  and 

dental  care  to  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Such  care  is  authorixed  for 

Federal  employees  and  tourists  at  reasonable  rates. 

Public  Law  89-749  -  89th  Congress  -  November  3.  1966 
(O.S.C.) (80  Stat.  1180) 
This  Act  authorizes  appropriations  for  grants  to  states  for  comprehensive  health 
planning;  project  grants  for  training,  studies,  and  demonstration;  project  grants 
for  health  services  development;  and  other  grant  and  training  authority, 
administered  under  the  Office  of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Development, 
O.S.G. 

Public  Law  90-174  -  90th  Congress  -  Decyr*^T  ?i  J'*^'' 
(42  O.S.C.  249,  42  O.S.C.  202) (58  Stat.  697,  80  Stat.  600,  58  Stat.  683) 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  (or  designees) 
to  accept  volunteer  and  uncompensated  services.  Also  authorizes  medical  care  for 
Federal  employees  at  remote  stations  of  the  Service. 

Public  Law  91-224  -  91st  Congress  -  April  3.  1970 
(16  O.S.C.  459,  33  O.S.C.  466,  31  O.S.C.  529,  41  O.S.C.  5)  (84  Stat.  91) 
This  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  demonstrate  methods  to 
provide  for  central  community  facilities  for  safe  water  and  elimination  or 
control  of  water  pollution  in  those  Alaslca  villages  without  such  facilities.  In 
carrying  out  this  Section  (Title  I  -  Section  20(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  utilizing  personnel  and  facilities 
of  that  Department  as  appropriate  (Title  I  -  Section  29(b)). 
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Public  Law  93-638  -  93rd  Conar«««  -  January  4.  1975 
(25  O.8.C.  450-452-458,  20  O.S.C.  1001,  40  U.8.C.  276,  25  U.S.C.  13, 
42  U.S.C.  2001,  43  O.S.C.  1601) (88  Stat.  2203  -  2217) 
Thia  Act  authorisaa  tha  Sacratary  of  HEW  to  antar  Into  contracta  and  granta  with 
Indian  trlbaa  and  tribal  organisationa  for  tba  purpoaa  of  anabling  auch  tribas 
and  tribal  organisationa  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  tha  Sacratary'a  functiona, 
authoritiaa,  and  raaponaibllitiaa  undar  tha  Act  of  Auguat  5,  1954,  aa  aaandad 
(tha  Indian  Haalth  Tranafar  Act). 

To  provida  maximum  Indian  participation  in  tha  govarnmant  and  aducation  of  tha 
Indian  paopla;  to  provida  for  tha  full  participation  of  Indian  tribaa  in  programa 
and  aarvicaa  conductad  by  tha  Fadaral  Onvarnmant  for  Indiana  and  to  ancouraga  the 
davalopnant  of  human  raaourcaa  of  tba  Indian  paopla,  to  aatabliah  a  program  of 
aaaiatanca  to  upgrada  Indian  aducation,  to  support  tha  righta  of  Indian  citiaana 
to  control  thair  own  educational  actiTitiaa,  and  for  othar  purpoaaa. 

Public  Law  94-437  -  94th  ConoraffT  -  ffftr1;fnP^«»r  30.  1976 
(25  O.S.C.  1601-1675,  40  U.S.C.  276,  42  U.S.C.  2004-1395-1396) 
(90  Stat.   1400-1414) 

The  purpose  of  P.L.  94-437  is  to  implsnent  the  Federal  reaponsibility  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  Indian  people  by  improving  the  aervices  and  facilitiea 
of  Federal  Indian  health  programs  and  encouraging  maximum  participation  of 
Indians  in  such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  96-139  -  96th  Congress  -  December  16.  1979 
(93  Stat.  1056  -  1049) 
This  Act  amends  Civil  Service  retirement  provisions  as  they  apply  to  certain 
employees  of  the  BIA  and  the  IBS  who  are  not  entitled  to  Indian  employment 
preference  permitting  them  to  retire  early  when  certain  conditions  are  met.  The 
application  of  the  Indian  preference  law  in  IDS  and  BIA  ia  modified.  Indian 
preference  ia  made  application  to  RIF  situations. 

Public  Law  96-537  -  96th  Conoreaa  -  December  17.  1980 

This  Act  authorised  funding  for  the  last  four  years  of  and  makes  amendments  to 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  P.L.  94-437,  and  establishes  a  ntimber  of 
new  programs  (including  an  effort  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  effects  of  nuclear 
resource  development  on  Indians  on  or  near  reservations.) 

Public  Law  99-570  -  99th  Congress  -  October  27.  1986 

The  Omnibus  Drug  Bill  (Subtitle  C  -  Indians  and  Alaaka  Nativea)  included  $26.3 
million  authorisation  per  year  for  IBS  drug/substance  abuse  programs  and  calls 
for  an  interdepartmental  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  IBS  and  BIA. 

Public  Law  100-472  -  100th  Conoress  -  October  5.  1988 

(25  O.S.C.  450) (102  Stat.  2285) 

Thia  Act  increases  tribal  participation  in  the  administration  of  Federal  Indian 

programs  as  well  aa  removes  management  and  practical  barriers  that  exist  in  P.L. 

93-638. 

Public  Law  100-581  -  100th  Congreaif  -  ffffYftiTti^g  1-  1988 
(102  Stat.  2938) 
This  Act  establishes  procedures  for  review  of  tribal  constitutions  and  bylaws  or 
amendments  and  makes  technical  amendmenta  to  P.L.  93-638. 
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Public  Law  100-6071  -  100th  Oonar«««  -  Wovftmbwr  4.  19B8 
(42  O.8.C.  201) (102  Stat.  3048) 
This  Act  aoMnda  the  Public  Baaltb  8«rvlc«  Act  to  aatabllah  certain  health 
programs  and  raviaas  and  wctands  oartain  baalth  program*.  Titla  II  Includas  a 
aat-aslda  for  Indian  trlbas  and  tribal  organisationa  to  racaiy*  grants.  Titla 
VI  aatabliahas  a  program  idantifylng  tba  IBS  as  an  aligibla  health  cantar  for 
plaeanant  of  allied  health  personnel  and  profession  students. 

Public  Law  100-690  -  100th  Oonoress  -  Hoveaber  18.  1988 
(21  U.S.C.  1501) (102  Stat.  4181) 
This  Act  prevents  the  manufacturing,  distribution,  and  use  of  illegal  drugs. 
Title  II,  Subpart  C  of  this  Act  contain  the  Indian  provisions  «d)ich  reauthorixe 
the  1986  Drug  Act's  Indian  provision  for  four  years.  The  amendment  modifies  and 
expands  the  1986  provisions. 

Public  Law  100-713  -  100th  Congress  -  November  23.  1988 

(25  O.S.C.  1601) (102  Stat.  4784) 
This  Act  amends  P.L.  94-437,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.   The  Act 
provides  reauthorization  funding  for  four  years  and  establishes  a  new  nursing 
program.   The  amendment  modifies  and  expands  the  1976  provisions. 

Public  Law  101-272  -  101st  Conores.  -  April  18.  1990 

(25  O.S.C.  2433(e)) (104  Stat.  137) 

This  Act  ensures  that  funds  provided  under  $4213  of  the  Indian  Alcohol  and 

Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1986  may  be  used  to  acquire  lands 

or  facilities  for  emergency  shelters. 

Public  Law  101-630  -  101st  Conorese  -  Novwnher  28.  1990 
(25  O.S.C.  3101) (104  Stat.  4531) 
This  Act  amends  P.L.  94-437,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.   Requires 
reporting  of  suspected  child  abuse. 

Public  Law  101-644  -  101st  Conarese  -  Hovenber  29.  1990 
(25  O.S.C.  305) (25  O.S.C.  450) (104  Stat.  4665) 
This  Act  expands  the  powers  of  the  Indian  Acts  and  Crafts  Board  and  amends  P.L. 
93-638,  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

Public  Law  102-184  -  102nd  Conarese  -  p^TTT^^r  *-  1991 
(25  O.S.C  450) (105  Stat.  1278) 

This  Act  amends  P.L.  100-472,  the  Tribal  Self-Covemance  Project. 

Authorises  IHS  to  undertalce  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  including  health  under 

self -governance . 

Public  Law  102-573  -  102nd  Conorese  -  October  29.  1992 
(25  O.S.C  1601) (106  Stat.  4526) 

This  Act  amends  the  Indian  Health  Care  layrovement  Act,  P.L.  94-437  reauthorising 
it  through  fiscal  Tear  2000,  adding  programs,  and  providing  specific  program  and 
administrative  guidance  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  also  amends  the  Indian  Self- 
Oetermination  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  P.L.  93-638  by  extending  Title  III 
authority.  Tribal  Self-Covemance  Deaionstration  Project,  to  IBS. 

Public  Law  103-413  -  103nd  Congress  -  Hovember  29.  1994 
(25  U.S.C  450  et  seq. )(108  Stat.  4250) 

This  Act  amends  P.L.  93-638,  the  Indian  Self  Determination  and  education 
Assistance  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  specify  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Onited  States  and  Indian  tribal  organisations  pursuant  to 
this  authority. 
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Presemt  Facilities  Prioritt  Rmocings 
Janiiciry  1995 


Inpatient 

Ft.  Belknap,  MT* 
Ft.  Defiance,  AZ* 
Winnebago,  NE* 
Phoenix,  AZ* 


Qutnatient 

Parker,  AZ* 

Ft.  Yuma,  AZ* 

Hopi  (Second  Mesa) ,  AZ* 

Pinon,  AZ* 

White  Earth,  MN* 

Montezuma  Creek,  XJT 

(Red  Mesa,  AZ) * 


Staff  Quarters 


Bethel,  AK  (79  units) 
Z\mi;  NM  (17  units) 


♦Peirtially  Funded 
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INDIAN  EDUCATION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  title  [VI]  IX, 
Part  A'  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  including,  to 
the  extent  determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary,  continuing  projects  begun  under  the 
Indian  Education  Act  of  1988,^  ($83,500,000]  $84.785.000:   Provided.  That  [$1,735,000] 
$1.000.000  available  pursuant  to  section  [6203]  9123  of  the  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  [1996]  1997'.  (Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1995.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  Is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropnation  language 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'...title  rVIl  IX.  Part  A 

The  Indian  Education  Program  was 
reauthorized  as  Title  IX,  Part  A  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

^.. including,  to  the  extent  determined 
necessary  by  the  Secretary,  continuing 
projects  begun  under  the  Indian  Education 
Act  of  1988,... 

This  language  permits  the  Department  of 
Education  to  fund  the  third,  and  final  year, 
of  continuation  awards  for  projects  awarded 
under  the  previously  authorized  Educational 
Personnel  Development  program. 

'Provided.  That  ($1,735.0001  $1,000,000 
available  pursuant  to  section  [6203]  9123  of 
the  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  [1996]  1997. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  annual 
appropriation  law  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  beyond  the  fiscal  year  of 
appropriations.    This  language  correctly 
cites  the  fellowship  program,  reauthorized 
as  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  makes  funds  available 
for  an  additional  year  in  order  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  fellowships  to  be 
awarded 

i 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obliqation 
($  in  000s) 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Cun-ent  authoritv: 
Annual  appropriation                                       $83,500 
Enacted  mandated  reduction                                    0 

$83,500 
-159 

$84,785 
0 

Subtotal,  current  authority 


83,500 


83,341 


84,785 


Comparative  transfer  to 
School  Improvement  for: 
Technical  assistance  for 
improving  ESEA  programs 

Subtotal,  comparable 
budget  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 


-3,815 

0 

0 

79,685 

83,341 

84,785 

244 

0 

0 

100 

840 

0 

-840 

0 

0 

-242 

0 

0 

Total  obligations 


78,947 


84,181 


84,785 
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Obligations  by  Object  Class 
($  in  OOO's) 


Change  from 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1995  to  1996 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent 

$1,770 

$1,531 

$1,584 

$53 

11.31 

Full-time  temporary 

132 

114 

117 

3 

11. 3A 

Part-time 

0 

20 

20 

0 

11.33 

Consultants 

9 

17 

19 

2 

11.5 

Overtime 

6 

2 

2 

0 

11.5 

Awards 

13 

33 

36 

3 

Compensation  subtotal 

1,930 

1.717 

1,778 

61 

12.0 

Benefits 

395 

325 

352 

27 

13.1 

Benefits  for  former  personnel  _ 

58 

0 

0 

0 

Comp/benefits  subtotal 

2,383 

2,042 

2,130 

88 

21.0 

Travel 

149 

305 

304 

(1) 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

223 

244 

267 

23 

23.3 

Communications 

0 

54 

31 

(23) 

23.31 

ADP/Telecom  Rentals  &  Misc 

0 

6 

3 

(3) 

23.33 

Postage/fees                             _ 

42 

48 

48 

0 

Subtotal  23 

265 

352 

349 

(3) 

24.0 

Printing  &  Reproduction 

37 

49 

44 

(5) 

25.1 

Advisory  &  assistance  srvcs 

143 

135 

152 

17 

25.2 

Other  Services 

141 

658 

747 

89 

25.22 

ADP  Processing  Srvs/Contr 

41 

79 

169 

90 

25.23 

Training/Tuition/Fees/Contr 

34 

41 

91 

50 

25.25 

Peer  review 

79 

90 

100 

10 

25.27 

Equip  Repair  &  Maint 

1 

5 

1 

(4) 

25.3 

Purch  Goods/Svcs-Gov 

193 

47 

54 

7 

25.4 

COCO'S 

6 

0 

0 

0 

25.5 

Research  &  Development 

200 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal  25 

838 

1,055 

1,314 

259 

26.0 

Supplies 

39 

20 

23 

3 

31.2 

Other  Equipment  &  furniture 

20 

80 

1 

(79) 

31.4 

ADP  Equipment 

61 

71 

94 

23 

43.1 

Grants,  Subsids  &  Contrib 

75,155 

80,207 

80,526 

319 

Total  Obligations 

78,947 

84,181 

84,785 

604 

Note:  Amounts  shown  in  1995  and  1996  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of 
contracts  that  may  be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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Summarv  of  Chanaes 
($  In  000s) 

1995    

$83  341 

1996    

84  785 

Net  change    

+  1,444 

Increases: 
Built-in: 

1 995  base 

Chanqe  from  base 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation, 

health  and  retirement  benefits,  and 

rental  fee  for  office  space  $2,251  +$108 

Increases: 

Program: 

Increase  in  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies  to  meet 

increased  costs  and  improve  local 

programs  59,686  +907 

Increase  in  special  programs 

for  Indian  adults  to  increase  the 

average  size  of  these  grants  5,420  +11 

Increase  in  national  activities 

to  cover  the  cost  of  three  major 

studies  that  w/ill  greatly  increase 

data  available  on  Indian  students  125  +842 

Increase  in  program  administration  for 
ADP  services  and  equipment,  training, 
advisory  and  assistance  sen/ices,  and 
supplies  426  +163 

Subtotal,  increases  +2,031 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  program  administration  due 

to  lower  GSA  communication  rates,  decreased 

expenditure  for  equipment  and  furniture  1,091  -254 
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Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1995  base 


Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  special 
services  for  Indian  children,  resulting 
from  the  phase-out  of  activities  no 
longer  authorized 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  Change 


$14,342 


-$333 

-587 

+  1,444 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1987 

$75,729  ' 

$67,236 

$62,000 

$64,036 

1988 

64,217  ' 

66,343 

66,343 

66,326 

1989 

67,653 

68,153 

72,297 

71.553 

1990 

1990  Reapprop. 

1990  Sequester 

74,168 

74,149 

74,149 

74,149 

509 

-1.038 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

75,762 

75,762 

75,762 

75,365 
-1 

1992 

77,400 

77,547 

77,400 

76,570 

1993 

81,205 

81,274 

81,205 

80,583 

1994 

84,006 

83,500 

83,405 

83,500 

1995 

86,000 

83,500 

83,500 

83,341 

1996 

84,785 

'  Request  basec)  upon  proposecJ  legislation  that  the  AcJmlnistration  did  not  send  forward 

'  Amended  President's  Budget  estimate  reflecting  reduction  in  estimated  cost  for  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  (FERS) 
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Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


Change 


Grants  to  local  educational 

agencies 
Special  programs  for  Indian 

children 
Special  programs  for  Indian 

adults 
National  activities 
Federal  administration 

Total 


$59,686 

$60,593 

+$907 

14,342  ' 

14,009 

-333 

5,420  ' 

125 
3,768 

5,431 

967 

3.785 

+11 
+842 

+17 

83,341 


84,785 


+  1,444 


Reflects  a  redistribution  of  appropriated  funds  subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  reautfiorized  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)    Funds  appropriated  under  ttie  expired  Indian  Education  Act  were  as  follows    $8,983  thousand  for 
Speaal  Programs  for  Indian  Children  and  $10,779  thousand  for  Professional  Development  and  Adult  Education  (now  called 
Speaal  Programs  Relating  to  Adults  Education  for  Indians). 


The  Indian  Education  program  supports  the  efforts  of  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  State 
educational  agencies  (SEAs),  and  Indian  tribes  and  organizations  to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
for  the  Nation's  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children  and  adults,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
disadvantaged  populations 

American  Indians  continue  to  be  disproportionately  affected  by  poverty  and  low  educational 
attainment.    For  example,  data  from  the  1990  Census  show  that,  in  1989,  about  31  percent  of  Indians 
were  living  below  the  poverty  level,  compared  to  13  percent  of  the  general  population.   Census  data 
also  show  that  the  educational  attainment  level  of  American  Indians  (including  Eskimos  and  Aleuts) 
improved  significantly  during  the  1980's  but  remains  considerably  below  that  of  the  overall  population. 
In  1990,  66  percent  of  American  Indians  25  years  old  and  over  were  high  school  graduates,  a  gain  of 
10  percent  over  the  1980  level  but  still  well  below  the  overall  rate  of  75  percent.   The  percentage  of 
Amencan  Indians  who  have  completed  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  population.   These  data  demonstrate  the  continuing  need  for  Federal  support  of  programs 
that  address  the  specific  educational  needs  of  Indians. 

While  the  educational  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  serve  only  members  of  federally 
recognized  tribes,  and  mainly  those  attending  schools  operated  by,  or  under  contract,  with  the  BIA, 
the  Department's  Indian  Education  programs  address  the  needs  of  aH  tribes  (both  Federal-  and  State- 
recognized),  with  most  funds  flowing  to  public  schools.   Although  these  programs  have  been  fairiy 
stable  over  the  years,  since  their  enactment  in  1972,  the  recent  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  made  some  significant  changes  and  improvements. 
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Summary  of  Request  -  continued 

Some  of  the  important  new  features  of  the  reauthorized  programs  include: 

o    Promoting  high  standards  for  ail  students  as  an  integral  part  of  the  broader  educational 
reforms  under  way  in  the  States  and  localities. 

o    Promoting  more  State  responsibility  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  through  State 
educational  agency  review  of  formula  grant  applications. 

o    Authorizing  a  new  Demonstration  Grants  program,  which  consolidates  four  small  activities 
authorized  by  the  prior  statute    These  grants  support  projects  designed  to  develop,  test,  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  services  and  programs  for  improving  educational 
opportunities  and  achievement  for  Indian  children. 

0    Permitting  LEAs  and  tribes,  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Indian  parent  committee,  to 
combine  Indian  education  funds  with  other  State,  local,  and  Federal  funds  in  ESEA  Title  i, 
schoolwide  programs.    Title  I  authorizes  schools  with  at  least  50  percent  poor  children  to 
operate  schoolwide  programs  that  use  Title  I  funds,  in  combination  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds,  for  improvements  that  benefit  all  enrolled  children,  instead  of  children  singled 
out  for  services. 

0    Phasing  out  the  current  Indian  Education  Technical  Assistance  Centers,  with  their  functions 
absorbed  by  the  comprehensive  regional  assistance  centers  authorized  in  Title  XIII  of  the  new 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.   The  consolidation  of  technical  assistance  centers 
will  provide  States,  LEAs,  tnbes,  and  others  with  assistance  that  cuts  across  Federal  programs 
and  addresses  the  needs  of  entire  schools  or  districts. 

0    Requiring  individuals  receiving  funding  under  the  Professional  Development  and  Fellowship 
programs  to  perform  related  work  that  benefits  Indian  people,  upon  completion  of  training,  or  to 
repay  all  or  a  part  of  the  cost  of  training. 

o    Responding  to  the  critical  need  for  Indian  education  research  and  evaluation  by  authorizing  a 
new  program  of  research,  evaluation,  data  collection  and  related  activities. 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department's  request  for  Indian  Education  is  $84,785,000,  an  increase  of 
1.7  percent,  or  $1,444,000,  over  the  1995  level    Increases  are  requested  for  LEA  formula  grants; 
Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults:  National  Activities;  and  Federal  Administration.   A  decrease  of 
$333,000  is  requested  for  the  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  activity,  resulting  from  the 
phase-out  of  activities  no  longer  authonzed. 
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Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IX.  Part  A,  Subpart  1) 

1996  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1995  1996  Decrease 

$59,686  $60,593  +$907 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  financial  support  to  reform  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs  that  serve  Indian  students,  including  preschool  children.   Grantees  must  provide 
assurance  that  funded  programs  will  help  Indian  students  reach  the  same  challenging  State 
content  and  performance  standards  that  apply  to  all  students. 

The  Department  makes  awards  under  this  program  on  a  formula  basis  to  local  educational 
agencies  (LEAs),  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  supported  schools,  and  BIA-operated  schools. 
Each  LEA  or  school  applying  for  a  formula  grant  must  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  Indian  children.   This  plan  must  be  consistent  with  any  State  and  local  improvement 
plans  approved  or  being  developed  under  the  Goals  2000:   Educate  America  Act.   The  plan  must 
include  student  performance  goals;  a  description  of  any  professional  development  activities  that 
the  applicant  will  carry  out;  and  an  explanation  of  how  the  district  or  tribe  will  assess  students' 
progress  toward  meeting  the  goals  and  then  provide  the  results  of  this  assessment  to  the  parent 
committee  and  the  community. 

LEAs  and  schools  use  these  funds  to  implement  the  comprehensive  plan,  which  must  reflect  the 
specific  language  and  cultural  needs  of  Indian  students.  Allowable  activities  include: 

0  Integrated  educational  services,  delivered  in  combination  with  other  programs,  that  meet  the 
needs  of  Indian  children  and  their  families; 

0  Enrichment  programs  that  focus  on  problem-solving  and  cognitive  sl<ills  development; 

o  Early  childhood  and  family  programs  that  emphasize  school  readiness; 

0  School-to-work  transition  activities  to  enable  Indian  students  to  participate  in  programs  such  as 
the  programs  supported  by  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  and  the  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act;  and 

0  Activities  related  to  prevention  of  substance  abuse. 
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Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 


The  amount  of  an  LEA's  grant  is  based  on  a  fomiula  that  provides  grants  only  to  LEAs  in  which 
the  number  of  Indian  children  is  at  least  10  or  constitutes  at  least  25  percent  of  total  enrollment. 
However,  LEAs  in  California,  Alaska,  and  Oklahoma  are  exempted  from  this  requirement.   The 
authorizing  legislation  requires  a  minimum  grant  of  $3,000,  below  which  an  otherwise  eligible  LEA 
would  not  receive  a  grant.   Finally,  the  grant  amount  is  detemiined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
Indian  children  in  an  LEA  by  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  LEA's  State  or  80  percent  of 
the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  U.S.,  whichever  is  greater.   The  grant  is  then  ratably 
reduced  to  fit  within  available  appropriations. 

Under  the  new  reauthorization,  LEAs  and  tribes  will  submit  their  applications  to  their  State 
educational  agency  for  comment.    If  the  SEA  chooses  to  provide  comments,  it  must  comment  on 
all  applications  submitted  by  entities  within  the  State.   State  review  of  LEA  applications  will 
provide  for  increased  State  involvement  in,  and  responsibility  for,  the  education  of  Indian  students, 
ensuring  that  States  consider  the  needs  of  Indian  children  as  they  develop  reform  plans  under  the 
Goals  2000:   Educate  America  Act  and  other  ESEA  programs. 

1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1996,  the  Department  requests  $60.6  million  for  the  LEA  formula  grant  program,  a  1.5  percent 
increase  over  the  1995  level.   Of  the  total,  the  Department  would  allocate  $55  million  to  formula 
grants  for  LEAs,  and  the  remaining  $5.6  million  to  support  schools  operated  or  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  formula  grant  program  is  the  Department's  principal  vehicle  for  serving  the  great  majority  of 
Indian  children,  90  percent  of  whom  attend  public  schools.   Grants  supplement  the  regular  school 
program  to  help  Indian  children  sharpen  their  academic  skills,  bolster  their  self-confidence,  and 
participate  in  ennchment  programs  that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable.   These  local  projects  also 
address  the  National  Education  Goals  related  to  school  readiness,  high  school  completion,  and 
student  achievement. 

The  request  would  provide  an  estimated  per-pupil  payment  under  the  formula  grant  program  of 
$155,  an  increase  of  $2  per  eligible  student  over  1995. 
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Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1994  1995  1996 


Total  LEA  formula 
grant  funds:  $57,210  $59,686  $60,593 

Distribution  of  funds: 
LEAs 

BIA  contract  schools 
BIA-operated  schools 
Total 

Number  of  awards 
LEAs 

BIA  contract  schools 
BIA-operated  schools 
Total 

Number  of  eligible 
students 
LEAs 

BIA  contract  schools 
BIA-operated  schools 
Total 

Range  of  awards  (in  whole  $) 
Highest 
Lowest 

Average  payment  per 
eligible  student  (in  whole  $)  $140  $151  $153 


$52,589 

2,173 

2,448 

57,210 

$54,169 

2,452 

3.065 

59,686 

$54,993 

2,490 

3,110 

60,593 

1,058 
61 
81 

1,200 

1,060 
61 
81 

1,202 

1,060 
61 
81 

1,202 

370,249 
16,981 
22,396 

409,626 

357,800 
17,000 
20,000 

394,800 

357,800 
17,000 
20,000 

394,800 

$1,336,000 
$1,520 

$1,325,000 
$3,000 

$1,325,000 
$3,000 

13 
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Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1994  Appro 

1995  Estimate 

1996  Request 

for  1995 

for  1996 

for  1997 

$1,005,243 

1,307,270 

1,327,153 

6,653,910 

6,740,623 

6,843,146 

7,080,204 

7.180.203 

7,289,412 

106,612 

120,034 

121,860 

4,554,057 

4.684.552 

4,755,712 

487,042 

493,488 

500,948 

27,607 

27.967 

28,393 

0 

0 

0 

61,944 

74,583 

75,717 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203,518 

243,158 

246,857 

83,885 

84,978 

86.270 

17,586 

17.815 

18.086 

114,492 

112,645 

114.359 

285.359 

288,784 

293.176 

0 

0 

0 

476,765 

481,850 

489.179 

75,230 

79,435 

75.544 

166.563 

167,165 

169.707 

73,643 

74,412 

80.643 

2.601,702 

2,561,931 

2.600,852 

2.116.730 

2,144,472 

2,177,043 

128.831 

180.731 

183,480 

44.332 

44,909 

45,592 

2.062.309 

2,089.184 

2.120.960 

400.704 

405,926 

412,100 

478.389 

497,895 

505.422 

0 

0 

0 

105.692 

107.346 

108.979 

4.395.687 

5.030.670 

5.107,186 

1.149.786 

1.164,767 

1.182.483 

2.155.939 

2.184.283 

2.217,459 

1.043.609 

1.072,510 

1,088,823 

36,133 

36.604 

37,160 

9.953.446 

10.527.401 

10.687,167 

1.203.902 

1.276.226 

1.295.637 

0 

0 

0 

41.755 

42.299 

42.943 

0 

0 

0 

2.021.472 

2,099,082 

2,130.963 

0 

0 

0 

166.247 

168.412 

170.973 

430.831 

605.238 

614,444 

109.639 

1 1 1 .068 

112.757 

12.163 

12.321 

12.508 

3.051.508 

3.091.854 

3.138.789 

0 

0 

0 

1.622.312 

1.643.452 

1.668.448 

403,204 

408,457 

414,670 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57.210.000 

59,686,000 

60,593,000 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 
Delaware 

Florida    

Georgia    

Hawaii 

Idaho      

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland       

Massachusetts    .  .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah       

Vermont      

Virginia  

Washington     

West  Virginia     .  .  .  , 
Wisconsin  ... 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico    

Undistributed     .... 

TOTAL  
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Special  programs  for  Indian  children 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IX,  Part  A,  Subpart  2) 

1996  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1995  1996  Change 

$14,342  '  $14,009  -$333 


Reflects  a  redistribution  of  appropriated  funds  subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  expired  ESEA  were  as  follows  $8,983  thousand 
for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  and  $10,779  thousand  for  Professional  Development  and  Adult  Education 
(now  called  Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians) 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Subpart  2  authorizes  a  variety  of  discretionary  programs  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  Indian  students.   All  of  these  programs  are  competitively  awarded,  and 
applications  are  evaluated  based  on  criteria  specified  in  regulations.   Through  appropriations 
language,  fellovi/ship  funds  are  made  available  for  two  fiscal  years  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
all  available  funds  to  be  awarded. 

o   Under  the  Demonstration  Grants  program,  the  Department  makes  discretionary  grant 
awards  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs),  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  Indian 
tribes,  Indian  organizations,  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  Indian 
institutions  of  higher  education,  for  a  vanety  of  activities  including:   dropout  prevention 
projects,  partnership  projects  between  LEAs  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  Indian  students. 

0  The  newly  authorized  program  of  Professional  Development  will  provide  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  SEAs,  LEAS,  Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and 
institutions,  and  Bureau-funded  schools,  in  consortium  with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  Indian  individuals  in  professions  serving  Indian  people 
through  training  programs  resulting  in  a  graduate  degree.    In  addition,  grants  are 
authorizeci  to  provide  training  to  Indians  to  enable  them  to  become  teachers, 
administrators,  teacher  aides,  social  workers,  and  ancillary  educational  personnel,  and  to 
improve  the  skills  of  individuals  already  serving  in  these  positions  through  inservice 
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or  preservice  training  programs.  Under  the  reauthorization,  individuals  receiving  training 
under  this  program  will  now  be  required  to  secure  employment  in  a  field  related  to  their 
education  and  benefitting  Indians,  or  pay  back  the  amount  of  the  assistance. 

The  Department  awards  Fellowships  to  Indian  students  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychology,  law,  education,  business  administration,  engineering,  and  natural  resources. 
Awards  are  based  on  academic  record,  potential,  and  commitment.   As  under  the 
Professional  Development  activity,  recipients  will  now  be  required  to  work  in  a  field  related 
to  their  training  and  benefitting  Indian  people  or  repay  the  amount  of  the  fellowship. 


1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1996,  the  Department  requests  $14  million  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  children. 
Because  of  the  phase-out  of  activities  no  longer  authorized,  this  request  would  make  possible 
a  significant  expansion  of  the  newly  authorized  Demonstration  Grants  and  Professional 
Development  programs.   The  Department  proposes  a  large  increase  for  Demonstration 
Grants  because  they  have  the  potential  for  significantly  increasing  the  information  available 
on  effective  programs  for  Indian  students.   The  Department  expects  these  grants  to  result  in 
the  development  of  model  programs  that  can  be  widely  replicated  by  schools  enrolling  Indian 
students.   The  large  increase  for  the  new  Professional  Development  grants  should 
significantly  increase  the  number  of  educational  professionals  prepared  to  provide  high- 
quality  instructional  services  to  Indian  students.   Both  of  these  programs  support  the  National 
Education  Goals  of  readiness  for  school,  high  school  completion,  improved  student 
achievement,  and  becoming  first  in  the  world  in  science  and  mathematics  education. 

The  request  also  includes  reduced  funding  for  the  reauthonzed  Fellowship  program  and 
funds  to  make  continuation  awards  to  projects  originally  funded  under  the  antecedent  statute. 
While  the  Department  believes  that  the  Fellowship  program  is  an  important  component  of  the 
Indian  Education  program,  the  new  Demonstration  Grants  and  Professional  Development 
programs  make  a  relatively  greater  contribution  to  the  reform  of  education  for  Indian 
students. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Demonstration  qrants 

Funds  available  for  new  awards 



$1,674 

$6,500 

Number  of  awards 

— 

8 

29 

New 

—    . 

0 

21 

Continuation 

— 

8 

8 

Participants 

— 

300 

1,030 

Professional  Development 

Funds  available  for  new  awards 



$3,000 

$5,929 

Number  of  awards 

— 

8 

16 

New  awards 



8 

8 

Continuation  awards 



0 

8 

Range  of  awards 

Highest 

~ 

$275 

$275 

Lowest 

— 

$2 

$2 

Participants 

— 

580 

1,160 

Fellowships 

Funds  available  for  awards 

$1,735 

$1,732 

$1,000 

Total  number  of  fellowship  awards 

80 

108 

108 

New  awards 

16 

32 

25 

Continuation  awards 

64 

76 

83 

Range  of  awards 

Highest 

$39 

$39 

$39 

Lowest 

$3 

$3 

$3 

17 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1994  1995  1996 


Planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects 
(Section  5321(b)-prior  statute) 

Funds  available  for  awards  $1,174  $413 

Total  number  of  awards  8  3 

New  awards  0  0 

Continuation  awards  8  3 
Range  of  awards 

Highest  $199  $151 

Lowest  $116  $116 

Educational  services 
projects  (Section 
5321(c)-pnor  statute) 

Funds  available  for  awards 
Total  number  of  awards 

New  awards 

Continuation  awards 
Range  of  awards 

Highest 

Lowest 

Indian-controlled  schools 
program  (prior  statute) 


$4,601 

$4,143 

24 

21 

14 

0 

10 

21 

$608 

$608 

$101 

$101 

Funds  available  for  awards 

$3,087 

$2,800 

Total  number  of  awards 

18 

16 

New  awards 

5 

0 

Continuation  awards 

13 

16 

Number  of  students  served 

5,103 

4,600 

Range  of  awards 

Highest 

$278 

$264 

Lowest 

$18 

$79 

18 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  m  ooos) 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Educational  personnel  development 
(Section  5321(d)-prior  statute) 

Funds  available  for  awards 
Total  number  of  awards 

New  awards 

Continuation  awards 
Range  of  awards 

Highest 

Lowest 
Participants 

$1,764 

7 
2 
5 

$358 

$164 

249 

$407 
2 

0 
2 

$221 

$164 

115 

$407 
2 
0 
2 

$221 

$164 

115 

Educational  personnel  development 
(Section  5322(a)-orior  statute) 

Funds  available  for  awards 
Total  number  of  awards 

New  awards 

Continuation  awards 
Range  of  awards 

Highest 

Lowest 
Participants 

$1,218 
7 
1 
6 

$244 
$44 
210 

$173 
1 
0 
1 

$163 

$163 

18 

$173 
1 
0 
1 

$163 

$163 

18 

Total  --  Budget  Authority 

$13,579 

$14,342 

$14,009 

19 
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Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IX,  Part  A,  Subpart  3) 

1996  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

Increase  or 
1995  1996  Decrease 

$5,420'  $5,431  +$11 


Reflects  a  redistribution  of  appropriated  funds  subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  expired  ESEA  were  as  follows  $8,983  thousand 
for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  and  $10,779  thousand  for  Professional  Development  and  Adult  Education 
called  Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians), 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Subpart  3  supports  projects  to  enable  Indian  adults  to  acquire  basic  literacy,  complete 
secondary  school  through  a  high  school  equivalency  program,  and  secure  the  education 
necessary  for  them  to  benefit  from  vocational  training.    In  fiscal  year  1994,  services  were 
provided  to  students  from  age  16  to  age  75.   Grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and  institutions  for  up  to  60  months. 

1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department  requests  an  increase  of  $11,000  to  support  Adult 
Education  activities.   The  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS),  recently  released  by  the 
Department,  found  that  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  adults  are  more  likely  than  white 
adults  to  perform  at  the  lowest  two  literacy  levels  identified  in  the  survey  and  that  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  adults  have  an  average  of  11.7  years  of  education,  more  than  a  year 
less  than  white  or  Asian/Pacific  Islander  adults.   The  request  for  the  Adult  Education  program 
reflects  the  need  to  increase  literacy  levels  of  Indian  adults,  as  well  as  the  Department's 
continued  commitment  to  supporting  attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goal  of  ensuring 
that  every  adult  is  literate  and  possesses  the  skills  needed  to  compete  in  a  global  economy 
and  to  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Adult  education 

Funds  available  for  awards 

$4,861 

$5,420 

$5,431 

Total  number  of  awards 

27 

31 

30 

New  awards 

11 

10 

13 

Continuation  awards 

16 

21 

17 

Range  of  awards 

Highest 

$312 

$312 

$312 

Lowest 

$66 

$66 

$66 

21 
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National  activities 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  IX.  Part  A.  Subpart  4) 

1996  Authorization  ($  m  ooos):    indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  m  ooos): 

1995  1996  Change 

$125  $967  +$842 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  recently  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  includes  a  new  national 
discretionary  authonty  for  research,  evaluation,  data  collection,  and  other  national 
discretionary  activities    Funding  under  this  authonty  will  build  on  activities  initiated  in  the  past 
three  years  for  program  evaluation  and  data  collection 

National  discretionary  activities  of  this  nature  were  not  authorized  under  the  previous  Indian 
Education  Act    However,  the  Department  found  that,  without  an  evaluation  and  data  analysis 
program,  it  could  not  answer  questions  routinely  raised  by  congressional  committees,  the 
Indian  community,  and  others  about  the  educational  status  and  needs  of  the  Indian 
population.    Moreover,  both  the  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force  (an  initiative  chartered  by 
the  Department  in  1990)  and  the  1992  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
reported  on  the  critical  need  for  data  in  this  area     For  instance,  the  final  report  of  the  Task 
Force  pointed  out  that,  "research  related  specifically  to  the  education  of  Alaska  Native  and 
American  Indian  children  is  very  limited,  and  much  of  it  is  poor  in  quality  or  focuses  on  local 
or  regional  areas." 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  Department  requested,  and  received  appropriations  language  to 
initiate  a  data  collection  and  analysis  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993,   The  thrust  of 
this  initiative  has  been  to  augment  broader  educational  surveys  the  Department  administers, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  those  surveys  include  a  representative  sample  of  Indians  and  the 
schools  they  attend,  rather  than  initiating  free-standing  surveys  of  the  Indian  population. 
(The  latter  approach  would  likely  be  more  expensive  and  would  not  permit  compansons  of 
data  on  Indians  with  those  on  other  populations.)    For  example,  the  Department  has  used 
funds  appropnated  in  previous  years  to  carry  out  special  analyses  of  Census  data  and  to 
counduct  a  special  Indian  student  survey  as  part  of  the  broader  "Schools  and  Staffing 
Survey."   In  addition,  the  Department  is  initiating  a  study  of  the  quality  of  the  plans  that  local 
educational  agencies  are  developing  under  the  reauthorized  Indian  Education  formula  grants 
program. 
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1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department  requests  $967,000  for  National  Activities.   The 
Department  plans  to  use  these  funds  for  three  data  collection  activities:    1)  inclusion  of 
American  Indians  in  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools;   2)  augmentation  of  the  NCES  Early 
Childhood  Longitudinal  Study;  and  3)  evaluation  of  the  Indian  education  components  of 
selected  Goals  2000  plans.   Better  data  on  the  performance  of  Indian  students  will  help  the 
Department  improve  its  programs  and  provide  appropriate  guidance  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  serving  Indian  students.   Program  effectiveness  data  will  also  be  useful 
to  the  Congress  in  making  decisions  on  program  funding  and  new  legislation. 

The  Department  will  conduct  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools  to  assess  the  cumulative 
impact  of  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorized  ESEA  on  educational  reforms  nationally.   The 
longitudinal  study  will  draw  its  findings  from  a  national  sample  of  schools.   The  funding  under 
this  account  will  permit  inclusion  of  a  representative  sample  of  schools  that  have  an 
enrollment  that  is  at  least  25  percent  Indian    The  request  would  cover  sampling,  data 
collection,  and  analysis  for  approximately  50  schools.   Study  of  the  subsample  in  1997  and 
1998  will  then  cost  approximately  $600,000  annually.    Initial  results  would  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1998,  and  would  provide  more  comprehensive  information  on  the  educational 
characteristics,  needs,  and  outcomes  of  Indian  students  than  is  currently  available  from  any 
source. 

The  Department's  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  is  conducting  an  Eariy 
Childhood  Longitudinal  Study  starting  in  fiscal  year  1995.   The  purpose  of  the  study  will  be  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  set  of  data  that  can  be  used  to  describe  and 
understand  better  children's  preparation  for  school,  key  transitions  during  their  educational 
careers,  their  experience  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  school,  and  how  their  eariy 
experiences  relate  to  their  likelihood  of  succeeding  in  school.   A  nationally  representative 
sample  of  approximately  23,000  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  programs  during  the  1998- 
99  school  year  will  be  selected  from  both  public  and  pnvate  kindergarten  programs  offering 
full-day  and  part-day  programs    The  sample  will  be  designed  to  consist  of  children  from 
different  racial-ethnic  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds    Funding  from  the  Indian  Education 
account  ($200,000)  would  ensure  adequate  participation  of  American  Indian  children  in  the 
study. 

Finally,  $167,000  would  be  used  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  Indian  education  components  of 
selected  Goals  2000  plans.   This  evaluation  will  build  upon  the  fiscal  year  1995  evaluation  of 
LEA  plans  and  will  assist  the  Department  as  we  provide  guidance  to  the  field  on  improvement 
and  implementation  of  these  plans. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 
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1994 


1995 


1996 


Statistics  and  assessment 

Census  data  analyses 

Evaluation 

Study  of  LEA  plans 
Augmentation  of  the  Omnibus 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools 
Augmentation  of  the  Early 

Childhood  Longitudinal  Survey 
Study  of  Goals  2000 

plans 


$200 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$125 
0 
0 
0 


0 

$600 
$200 
$167 
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$271 

$283 

+$12 

225 

224 

-1 

496 

507 

+  11 

Federal  administration 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Ac^,  Title  IX.  Part  A.  Subpart  5) 

1996  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  cxxjs): 


1995  1996  Change 

OIE: 

PC&B  $1,736  $1,809  +$73 

Discretionary  1.536  1,469  -67 

Subtotal  3,272  3,278  +6 

FTE  32  32  0 

NACIE: 
PC&B 

Discretionary 
Subtotal 

FTE 

Total,  Program  Administration: 
PC&B 

Discretionary 
Total 

FTE 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  for  this  activity  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  (OIE), 
which  administers  the  Indian  education  programs,  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education  (NACIE),  which  advises  the  Secretary  on  Indian  education  matters. 

OIE  operates  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  in  administering  programs  designed  to: 

0     Respond  to  the  special  educational  needs  of  Indian  students  and  adults  in  such  areas 
as  reading  and  mathematics,  counseling  and  guidance,  language  instruction  and 
tutoring,  and  Indian  culture  and  heritage; 

0     Improve  the  quality  of  educational  programs  for  Indians  through  demonstration  projects; 
and 
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$2,007 
1,761 
3,768 

$2,092 
1,693 
3,785 

+$85 
-68 
+  17 

37 

37 

0 
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0     Train  Indian  adults  for  careers  in  education  and  provide  fellowships  for  Indian  students 
in  specified  professional  fields  through  awards  to  universities,  tribes,  and  Indian 
organizations. 

NACIE  consists  of  15  members  who  are  Indians  or  Alaska  Natives  and  are  appointed  by  the 
President.   The  mission  of  the  Council,  which  is  set  forth  in  section  9151  of  the  reauthorized 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  is  to  advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  funding 
and  administration  of  any  programs  in  which  Indian  children  or  adults  can  participate  or  from 
which  they  can  benefit,  including  providing  advice  on  the  development  of  regulations  and 
administrative  practices  for  those  programs.    NACIE  is  also  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  of  its  activities,  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 

1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  budget  request  for  Indian  Education  Federal  Administration  will  support  the  overall 
program  mission  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  high  standards  for  ail  children;  improving 
the  quality  of  learning  and  teaching;  promoting  partnerships  between  schools,  parents  and 
communities;  advising  the  Secretary  on  Indian  education  affairs;  and  disseminating  relevant 
information  on  Indian  education. 

The  Indian  Education  Federal  Administration  request  of  $3  785  million  is  a  net  increase  of 
$17,000  over  the  1995  level.   This  budget  request  will  provide  $3,278  million  for  OIE  and 
$507,000  for  NACIE  and  will  support  37  FTE-32  in  OIE  and  5  in  NACIE. 

This  level  of  staffing  will  allow  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  to  continue  its  functions  of 
reviewing  applications,  awarding  grants,  monitoring  activities,  and  providing  technical 
assistance  to  grantees    Holding  the  staff  level  at  37  FTE  for  Federal  Administration  supports 
the  Department's  streamlining  plan. 

Personnel  Costs 

The  request  of  $2,092  million  for  personnel  costs  represents  an  increase  of  $85,000  over  the 
1995  level  and  will  support  37  FTE.    This  increase  will  cover  the  costs  of  annualization  of  the 
1995  3.22  percent  pay  raise,  the  proposed  1996  pay  raise,  projected  withln-grade  increases 
and  promotions,  and  higher  benefits  costs. 

Non-Personnel  Costs 

The  request  of  $1,693  million  for  non-personnel  costs  reflects  a  net  decrease  of  $68,000  from 
the  1995  level,  with  major  changes  as  follows; 


An  ADP  services  contracts  increase  of  $90,000.   Of  this  total.  $63,000  represents  OlE's 
proportionate  share  of  modifying  and  expanding  the  Department's  local  area  network  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  office  computer  systems  and  enhancing 
Internet  customer  service  to  include  grantees,  educational  institutions,  contractors  and 
other  government  agencies. 
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INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Federal  administration 


A  training  increase  of  $20,000  to  enhance  employees'  professional  skills  in  order  to 
provide  improved  customer  services  to  grantees,  especially  related  to  program  changes 
made  by  the  reauthorization. 

An  "other  services" 'decrease  of  $139,000  because  the  1995  budget  included  the  cost 
of  both  the  OESE  nationwide  "Mega-Conference"  held  in  the  fall  of  1 994  and  of  the 
second  such  conference,  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1996. 
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OFFICE  OF  NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

APPROPRIATION  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  Office  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $26,345,000.  This  is 
$1,456,628  more  than  the  prior  year  appropriation.  However,  FY  1996 
includes  $1,550,000  in  costs  that  were  previously  funded  with  funds 
transferred  from  BIA. 

The  funds  requested  will  support  the  operation  of  the  Office,  Incentive 
Bonus  Payments,  Housing  Acquisition  and  Construction,  and  Discretionary 
Funding  to  facilitate  and  expedite  resettlement  activities. 

Component  elements  of  the  Budget  Proposal  include:  (thousands) 

-  Operation  of  the  Office  $  6,470 

a.  Expenses  of  the  Commissioner 

b.  Executive  Direction 

c.  Advisory  Assistance  Services 

d.  Housing  Acquisition  and  Site  Development 

e.  Administration,  Finance  and  New  Lands 
Management  and  Coordination 

-  Incentive  Bonus  Payments  None 

-  Relocation  Payments  (Housing)  17,525 

-  Discretionary  Funds  2,350 

Total  $26,345 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  P.L.  93-531  and  its  associated  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980,  P.L.  96-305,  1988,  P.L.  100-666,  and  1991,  P.L.  102-180 
the  Office  will  continue  efforts  towards  the  final  settlement  of  the  long 
standing  dispute  between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Tribes. 

Operation  of  the  Office 

Mission  Statement:  The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  is  to  provide  quality  services  to  eligible  households  and 
others  impacted  by  the  Relocation  Act,  in  such  a  way  that  our  clients  have 
the  opportunity  to  re-establish  their  lives  in  a  positive  and  productive 
manner. 

Long  Range  Goal :  Assure  that  all  relocation-resettlement  activities 
conducted  by  the  Office  are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  as  expressed  by  P.L.  93-531,  and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Amendments  Acts.  This  includes  the  planning  of  adequate 
infrastructure  in  conjunction  with  BIA  and  IHS  on  the  New  Lands  to  support 
the  resettlement  of  families  to  that  location.  This  goal  is  essential  for 
completion  of  the  Office's  mandated  responsibilities. 
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Major  Objectives: 

1.  Conduct  meetings  and  support  various  other  activities  of  the 
Commissioner,  as  necessary,  to  insure  the  proper  review  and  oversight  of 
the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation. 

2.  Maintain  an  effective  management  structure  for  the  direction, 
implementation,  and  management  of  Office  policy  by  agency  staff. 

3.  Provide  necessary  research  and  evaluation  of  ongoing  and  new  program 
proposals  for  dissemination  by  agency  management. 

4.  Maintain  an  effective  program  of  federal  and  legislative  coordination 
to  insure  that  the  necessary  resources  from  appropriate  federal 
participants  are  included  in  the  overall  relocation  implementation 
efforts. 

5.  Provide  ongoing  engineering  and  technical  support  to  relocation 
planning  and  implementation  activities. 

6.  Conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  Relocation  Operations  and  Advisory 
Assistance  Services  for  Navajo  and  Hopi  families  participating  in 
resettlement  activities.  This  will  include  necessary  family  counseling 
assistance,  the  payment  of  incentive  bonuses,  the  acquisition  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  replacement  housing,  the  disposal  of  abandoned  property 
and  improvements  on  the  former  Joint  Use  Area,  and  various  other 
activities  necessarily  associated  with  relocation-resettlement. 

7.  Conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  resale  dwelling  and  new  con- 
struction building  inspections.  Through  ongoing  inspections,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  relocatee  families  shall  be  provided  within 
the  prevailing  benefit  ranges. 

8.  Conduct  planning  and  evaluation  programs  directed  towards  determining 
the  feasibility  of  involving  the  private  business  sector  in  developing 
workable  commercial  alternatives  for  lands  acquired  for  occupancy  by 
relocatee  families. 

9.  Utilize  discretionary  funding  assistance  for  projects  designed  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  relocation  efforts  through  practical  land  usage 
alternatives. 

10.  Conduct  administrative  and  financial  management  programs  in  support  of 
all  agency  activities. 

Current  Method  of  Accomplishing  Program  Objectives 

The  Office  has  operated  a  program  of  relocation  operations  and  advisory 
services  since  1977.  As  of  the  end  of  FY  1994  a  total  of  2,486  families 
had  received  relocation  assistance  and  a  total  of  748  certified  heads  of 
household  remained  to  be  relocated.  Approximately  102  of  these  families 
still  resided  on  the  partitioned  lands  and  646  resided  elsewhere. 
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-  A  total  of  2,408  Navajo  families  had  relocated  from  the 
Hopi  Partitioned  Lands,  1,481  to  on-reservation  homesites 
and  927  off-reservation.  (287  of  the  on-reservation 
homesites  are  located  on  the  New  Lands.)  727  Navajo 
families  remained  to  be  relocated,  approximately 

102  residing  on  the  HPL  and  625  residing  elsewhere. 

-  A  total  of  23  Hopi  families  had  relocated  from  the  Navajo 
Partitioned  Lands,  20  to  on-reservation  homesites  and  3 
off-reservation.  3  Hopi  NPL  families  remained  to  be  relo- 
cated. 

-  10  HPL  families  who  formerly  resisted  relocation  and  failed 
to  file  an  application  for  benefits  by  July  7,  1986,  were 
provided  with  relocation  homes  pursuant  to  25  CFR  700. 

-  A  total  of  55  Navajo  families  who  were  forced  to  move  from 
District  Six  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  in  U.S.  vs. 
Kabinto  have  received  relocation  benefits.  The  replacement 
homes  of  37  of  those  families  are   located  at  on-reservation 
homesites  and  18  off-reservation  (14  of  the  on-reservation 
homesites  are  located  in  the  Rural  Corranunity  on  the  New  Lands). 
Three  additional  District  Six  evictees  were  certified  on  appeal 
during  1994.  18  District  Six  families  remain  to  receive  benefits. 

During  fiscal  year  1996  the  Office  will  be  utilizing  a  portion  of  the 
housing  funds  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  specific  project  engineering 
design  activities.  These  costs  are  properly  allocated  to  this  category 
because  they  are   directly  associated  with  the  provision  of  housing  and 
infrastructure  on  the  New  Lands  and  other  parts  of  the  reservation. 

During  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  the  Office  will  maintain  a  planning  program 
with  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  develop  multifaceted  land  usage  alternatives  for 
available  sites.  The  actual  involvement  of  relocatees  in  this  effort  will 
be  a  key  factor  in  its  implementation.  Discretionary  Funds  may  be  used  by 
the  Office  to  assist  both  Tribes  in  meeting  and  reducing  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  Act. 

Congress  asked  the  Office  to  prepare  a  report  by  February  1,  1995  (now 
extended  to  February  28,  1995)  outlining  a  plan  for  phasing  out  of  the 
Office  by  the  year  2000.  At  this  writing,  the  report  hasn't  been 
completed  but  should  be  submitted  on  or  before  February  28,  1995. 

Program  Accomplishments: 

The  Office's  primary  program  accomplishments  during  FY  1994  are  identified 
in  the  table  "Output/Workload  Measures."  Additional  information  about 
activities  and  accomplishments  during  FY  1994  is  provided  below: 
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-  105  families,  in  the  following  categories,  were  relocated 
in  1994:  76  to  on-reservation  homesites  (72%)  and 

29  off-reservation  (28%). 

-  104  Navajo  families  were  relocated. 

-  0  Hopi  families  were  relocated. 

-  One  Navajo  family  who  was  evicted  from  District  Six  as  a 
consequence  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
v  Kabinto,  1972  received  benefits  as  provided  for  in  Public 
Law  96-305. 

-  76  on-reservation  homesite  leases  were  approved  and 
received  from  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

-  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1994,  a  total  of  2,211  cases  had 
been  closed  because  of  the  end  of  the  2  year  post-move 
follow-up  period.  There  was  an  active/open  caseload 

of  275  cases. 

-  The  following  illustrates  the  status  of  the  families  who  have 
been  certified  eligible  for  benefits  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
1994: 

Certified  Eligible  3,234    There  were  236  active  appeals  of  denied 

applications. 
Relocated       -  2,486 


Remaining         748  included  102  full-time  residents  of  the  HPL. 

Homes  Being  Built  -  39  included   3  full-time  residents  of  the  HPL. 

Seeking  Homes    -  130  included  17  full-time  residents  of  the  HPL. 

Social  Counseling   579  incldded  82  full-time  residents  of  the  HPL. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  there  were  a  total  of  1,198  denied 
cases.  It  is  estimated  that  500  of  these  denials  will  be  reversed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  District  Court,  which  will  bring  the  certified 
total  to  approximately  3,700,  resulting  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
workload  of  the  Office. 

During  fiscal  year  1996,  the  following  goals  are  projected: 

-  100  families  will  receive  relocation  benefits  for  a  program 
total  of  2,706.  It  is  estimated  that  fewer  than  80  of  the 
remaining  families  will  be  residing  on  the  partitioned  lands. 
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On-reservation  group  move  projects  will  be  continued 
and  completed  in  cooperation  with  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Planning  and  development  of  New  Lands  will  continue  to  be 
a  high  priority  supported  by  significant  contractor  and 
staff  resources. 

Planning  efforts  will  be  continued  to  assess  the 
impacts  of  on-reservation  relocation  and  to  identify 
mitigating  measures. 

Work  with  BIA  and  the  IHS  on  the  New  Lands  will  continue 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  implementing  infrastructure 
projects  on  the  cluster  sites  and  in  the  rural  community. 
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Program  Objectives: 

To  provide  effective  relocation  assistance  to  families  subject  to 
resettlement  as  a  result  of  partition.  To  continue  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  New  Lands  made  available  for  resettlement  purposes. 
To  coordinate  activities  with  other  federal  participants.  To  utilize 
Office  resources  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  relocation  through  sound 
economic  development  planning. 

Output/Workload  Measures:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Function  FY  1994   FY  1995    FY  1996 

1.  Eligibility  Appeals  Hearings 

2.  Administrative  Case  Reviews 

with  reversals 

3.  Pre-move  Counseling  Sessions 

4.  Housing  Counseling  Services 

5.  HomeSite  Feasibility  Studies 

6.  Construction  Inspections 

7.  Properties  Disposed 

8.  Post-Move  Home  Contacts* 

9.  Post-Move  Referrals  to  Other  Agencies 

10.  Home  Warranty  Inspections 

11.  Families  Relocated  This  Fiscal  Year 

12.  Total  Families  Relocated 

♦Contacts  by  Office  staff. 

Program  Objectives  for  Proposed  Funding  Level 

1.  The  Office,  during  FY  1996  plans  to  relocate  an  additional 
100  families  for  a  program  total  of  2,706. 

2.  Significant  efforts  will  be  made  to  continue  planning  and 
development  activities  on  the  New  Lands.  The  Office  will  be  working 
jointly  with  BIA  and  IHS  to  initiate  necessary  infrastructure 
development  on  the  New  Lands. 

3.  Relocatee  families  will  continue  to  be  contacted  individually  to 
give  them  additional  information  on  the  New  Lands  and  to  request 
that  they  choose  a  relocation  site. 

4.  The  Office  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  various  other 
federal  agencies  with  statutory  responsibility  for  provision  of 
services  to  Indian  communities.  The  Office  will  continue  to 
coordinate  planning  and  development  efforts  with  these  agencies  so 
that  these  services  will  be  made  available  to  the  relocatees  on  the 
New  Lands  as  well  as  on  existing  reservation  sites. 
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Justification 

Title  of  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Office  (Decrease  of  $2,884  from 
Base) 

Authorization:  P.L.  93-531;  88  Stat.  1712  Sec.  12;  25  U.S.C.  640d. 
(dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


FY  1995 
Program    Approp   FY  1994    FY  1995   FY  1996    Change 
Element    Enacted  Carryover    Base    Estimate   To  Base 

Operation   $6,524    $2,830    $9,354    $6,470   -$2,884 
of  the 
Office 

FIE       (93)  (93)     (92)     (-1) 

Base  Program:  The  operations  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  can  be  broken  down  into  five  program  areas: 

1.  Expenses  of  the  Commissioner 

2.  Executive  Direction,  Statistics,  Reporting  S  Personnel 

3.  Advisory  Assistance  Services 

4.  Housing  Acquisition  and  Site  Development 

5.  Administration,  Finance  and  New  Lands  Management 
and  Coordination. 

Expenses  of  the  Commissioner:  The  Commissioner  has  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  all  agency  management  and 
operational  policy  and  the  oversight  of  all  agency  programs.  Public 
meetings  are  held  throughout  the  year  by  various  department  heads  to 
present  Office  policy  to  the  affected  groups  and  to  gather  input  on 
ongoing  agency  activity  as  well  as  to  stimulate  new  ideas. 

Executive  Direction:  This  branch  supervises  all  of  the  Office's 
operational  programs,  coordination  of  legal  services,  implementation  of 
Office  policy,  and  the  development  and  implementation  of  program 
initiatives. 

This  branch  also  provides  internal  program  review  and  produces  the 
Monthly  Program  Update  and  Report,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Office,  and 
special  activity  reports.  Monitoring  and  review  of  joint  venture 
proposals  from  other  federal,  state  and  Tribal  entities  engaging  in 
relocation  program  activities  are  also  undertaken.  The  agency  personnel 
functions  are  also  included  in  the  Executive  Director's  office. 

Advisory  Assistance  Services:  Advisory  Assistance  Services  provide 
ongoing  consultation  with  the  relocatee  family  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  process.  These  services  include  pre-move  counseling  to 
inform  the  families  of  various  options  available  in  the  selection  of  a 
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home,  evaluation  of  economic  and  social  status  of  the  relocatees, 
coordination  of  other  federal  and  state  agency  assistance  activities  for 
relocatee  families  and  referral  assistance  to  existing  service  providers 
upon  completion  of  the  relocation  process.  Within  the  limits  of 
available  resources,  the  Office  will  continue  its  increased  emphasis  on 
post-move  counseling  services. 

Housing  Acquisition  and  Site  Development:  This  branch  provides  for  a 
full  range  of  real  estate  acquisition  activity  and  includes  new 
construction  contracting,  acquisition  of  new  and  resale  dwellings, 
and  monitoring  of  any  necessary  warranty  or  housing  repair  programs. 
Coordination  of  group  moves  and  other  innovative  approaches  to  housing 
acquisition  is  also  encompassed  within  this  activity.  This  branch  also 
provides  engineering  and  technical  assistance  to  other  agency 
components.  This  includes  engineering  reports,  engineering  and 
topographic  analysis,  construction  and  housing  inspections,  technical 
support  service  coordination  with  other  agencies,  analysis  of  proposed 
construction  plans,  and  on-reservation  building  site  feasibility 
analysis.  The  primary  mission  of  this  unit  is  to  insure  that  relocatee 
dwellings  meet  all  applicable  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  standards,  and 
that  building  sites  offer  families  the  best  possible  structural 
alternatives. 

Administration,  Finance  and  New  Lands  Management  &  Coordination:  This 
branch  provides  necessary  administrative  and  financial  management 
services  to  the  agency.  This  includes  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  the  Office's  budget  proposals,  all  internal  financial  management 
programs,  support  for  agency  program  departments  through  improved  supply 
and  equipment  maintenance  systems,  all  financial  reporting  and 
disbursement,  personnel  services,  vehicle  fleet  management,  facilities  & 
communications  management,  data  and  word  processing,  discretionary  fund 
program  contracting  and  grant  management,  procurement,  contracting  for 
services,  and  cooperative/reimbursable  agreements  with  other  agencies. 
This  branch  also  provides  the  technical  analysis  attendant  to  planning 
and  development  of  lands  for  relocation  purposes  and  assesses  the 
development  necessary  for  facilities  and  services.  Such  analyses 
include  negotiations  with  current  permit  or  lease  holders,  engineering 
analysis,  grazing  capability  analysis  and  review  of  the  sites  by 
potential  relocatee  occupants.  Utilization  of  existing  federal  and 
state  agency  surveys  and  studies  in  the  area  of  soil  composition,  water 
development  and  mineral  composition  is  stressed  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort. 
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Title  of  Activity:  Relocation  Operations  (Decrease  of  $8,671  from 

Base) 

Authorization:  P.L.  93-531,  88  Stat.  1712,  Sec.  27;  25  U.S.C.  640d. 


(dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 

FY  1995 
Program      Approp     FY  1994     FY  1995  FY  1996    Change 
Element      Enacted    Carryover    Base    Estimate  From  Base 

Relocation 

Operations    $16,000    $10,196     $26,196   $17,525  -  $8,671 

FTE  (0)        (0)         (0)      (0)       (0) 

Base  Program:  Relocation  Operations  encompasses  three  components: 
Relocation  payments  for  housing,  cultural  resources  protection  program, 
and  funds  for  New  Lands  road  construction.  In  1996,  the  Office  plans  to 
relocate  an  additional  100  families.  The  relocation  payments  for 
housing  include:  disposal  of  acquired  property  on  the  HPL/NPL,  costs  of 
obtaining  homesite  leases  and  other  permits  from  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes,  the  acquisition  of  housing  for  relocatee  families  through  resale 
dwelling  purchases  in  existing  communities  or  the  construction  of  new 
homes  on  or  off  reservation,  and  payments  associated  with  the  relocation 
process  including  moving  expenses.   It  also  includes  certain  engineering 
costs  necessary  to  developing  sites,  both  on  the  existing  reservation 
and  the  New  Lands.  Our  request  includes  the  following: 

Housing  $  8,500 

Cultural  Resources  Protection  1,600 

Road  Construction  7,425 

Total  $17,525 


Housing 

New  authority  for  this  activity  is  for  100  moves  at  an  average  of  about 
$85,000  each.  The  decrease  from  base  is  due  to  the  carryover  which 
resulted  from  the  prior  year's  slowdowns.  However,  the  1994  carryover 
for  Housing  is  expected  to  be  completely  used  prior  to  the  end  of  FY 
1995. 

With  the  housing  funds  requested,  the  Office  would  be  able  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  relocating  only  100  families.  This  will  support  (1)  the 
acquisition  of  replacement  housing,  (2)  payments  due  families  for 
reasonable  search  and  moving  expenses  to  new  locations,  (3)  necessary 
payments  for  miscellaneous  expenses  such  as  title  and  escrow  fees  and 
homesite  acquisition  costs,  (4)  costs  directly  associated  with 
engineering  and  planning  for  New  Lands  housing  construction. 
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In  numerous  reports  and  various  hearings,  during  the  last  several  years, 
the  Office  has  informed  Congress  that  as  it  neared  the  end  of  the 
program,  the  number  of  moves  accomplished  on  an  annual  basis  would  begin 
to  decrease  drastically.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  some  of 
which  have  been  projected  for  sometime  and  others  of  which  seem  to  be 
continually  arising.  The  main  factors  are  listed  below: 

1.  The  Office  has  known  for  many  years  that  as  we  neared  the  end  of 
the  program,  those  individuals  who  would  remain  to  be  relocated 
would  be  the  more  difficult  cases.  This  includes  individuals  who 
are   either  recalcitrant  about  planning  their  relocation  or  who  have 
flatly  stated  they  will  not  cooperate  with  relocation,  as  well  as 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  move,  but  for  a  variety  of  social, 
health,  economic  and  other  reasons  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  acquiring  a  location  to  which  to  relocate  or  devising  a  plan 
which  would  allow  their  family  to  subsist  at  the  new  relocation 
site. 

2.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  Office  has  encountered  increasing 
difficulties  with  archaeological  activities  on  the  New  Lands. 
With  every  passing  year  the  complexities  of  the  Section  106 
process  have  increased  because  of  the  discoveries  of  additional 
archaeological  sites  which  impede  development  and  the  time  and  cost 
attached  to  satisfying  the  archaeological  requirements.  The 
recent  emphasis  at  the  national  level  of  the  ethno-historic  aspects 
of  archaeological  clearance  work  has  recently  added  tremendous 
amounts  of  red  tape,  time,  and  money  to  the  archaeological 
clearance  process. 

3.  The  Court  ordered  mediation  between  the  two  tribes  as  a  result  of  a 
case  brought  before  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  has  had, 
and  apparently  will  continue  to  have  for  the  immediate  foreseeable 
future,  a  delaying  effect  on  the  relocation  program. 

4.  The  Court  decision  in  the  Sands  case  placed  the  burden  of  an 
additional  six  to  seven  hundred  appeals  on  the  Office.  The  fact, 
as  earlier  reported  to  the  Committee,  that  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Legal  Services  Program  is  only  able  to  handle  approximately  100  of 
these  appeals  a  year,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  encountering 
approximately  50  to  60  percent  certification  on  these  appeals,  both 
add  to  the  currently  projected  time  for  completion  of  relocation. 

5.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  adds  further  delays  in  the  construction 
of  water  lines  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
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Cultural  Resource  Protection  Program 

In  FY  1991,  when  our  archaeology  costs  started  becoming  very 
significant,  we  included  these  costs  in  Discretionary  Funds.  However, 
they  should  more  appropriately  be  included  in  Housing  Costs  since  they 
are  directly  related  to  land  development,  roads  and  homesite  leases. 
Therefore,  since  FY  1994  we  have  included  archaeology  costs  in  our 
request  for  housing  funds. 

The  Office  has  negotiated  a  prograimiatic  agreement  with  the  Navajo 
Nation  to  address  all  of  the  long  term  and  indirect  impacts  to  cultural 
sites  on  the  New  Lands.  The  agreement  was  developed  by  the  National 
Historic  Advisory  Council  and  is  contingent  upon  the  Office  providing 
funding  to  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Programmatic  Agreement  allows  the 
Office  to  comply  in  an  expeditious  manner  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  Section  106  (  36  CFR  800)  and  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  New  Lands  after  an  assessment  of  the  area  proposed 
for  development  has  been  completed  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
cultural  sites  will  not  be  impacted  by  construction  activities.  The 
total  cost  for  the  indirect  impact  study/mitigation  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $1,000,000  per  year  for  the  first  three  to  five  years. 
The  FY  1996  budget  includes  a  sufficient  amount  to  transfer  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe.  Invariably,  there  are  sites  that  are  impacted  by  ongoing 
construction  that  have  to  be  excavated  under  contracts  with  local  and 
tribal  archaeologists. 

The  costs  associated  with  archaeology  are  separated  between  funds 
required  for  funding  the  Office's  in-house  operations  and  funds  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Navajo  Nation  to  address  the  indirect  impacts  to 
cultural  sites  as  the  result  of  developing  and  moving  families  to  the 
New  Lands. 

ONHIR  Operations  $  600,000 

Navajo  Nation  Operations  1,000,000 

$1,600,000 
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Roads 

The  Office  has  been  instructed  to  request  the  funding  necessary  to 
continue  road  development  on  the  New  Lands  each  year.  Costs  of  various 
road  projects  are  estimated  at  $7,425,000  for  FY  1996. Costs  should  be 
substantially  less  thereafter.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  road  costs 
for  FY  1996: 


Road  Maintenance 
Design  &  Engineering 
Construction  Monitoring 
Construction  Materials 


$   25,000 

190,000 

600,000 

6,610,000 

$7,425,000 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  Housing  Funds  requested  for  FY  1996: 


Housing  and  related  costs 

Archaeology 

Roads 


TOTAL  HOUSING  REQUEST 


$  8,500,000 
1,600,000 
7,425,000 

$17,525,000 


Housing  Carryover  Funds 

Housing  carryover  funds  of  $5,000,000  will  be  used  during  FY  1995  &  FY 
1996  by  Indian  Health  Service  for  construction  of  additional  water  lines 
for  New  Lands. 

Title  of  Activity:  Assistance  Payments  (Decrease  of  $1,806  from  Base) 

Authorization:  P.L.  93-531,  88  Stat.  1712,  Sec.  27;  25  U.S.C.  640d. 

(dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Program 
Element 

Assistance 
Payments 

FTE 


FY  1995 

Approp    FY  1994 

Enacted    Carryover 


-0- 
(0) 


51,806 

(0) 


FY  1995 
Base 


;  1,806 


(0) 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


(0) 


Change 
to  Base 


$1,806 


(0) 


Base  Program:  The  Assistance  Payment  (Bonus)  component  provides  for  the 
payment  of  an  incentive  bonus  for  clients  who  volunteered  for  relocation 
prior  to  July  7,  1986.  In  FY  1996,  we  expect  bonus  payments  for  the 
move  of  100  clients  to  amount  to  approximately  $500,000.  These  payments 
will  be  made  from  prior  years'  carryovers,  so  no  request  is  made  for 
these  funds  in  FY  1996. 
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Title  of  Activity:  Discretionary  Funds  Management  (Decrease  of 
$4,458  from  basej 

Authorization:  P.L.  93-531,  88  Stat.  1712,  Sec.  27;  25  U.S.C.  640d. 


[dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Program 
Element 

Discre- 
tionary 
Funds 
FTE 


FY  1995 

Approp 

Enacted 


$2,364 
(0) 


FY  1994 
Carryover 


$4,444 
(0) 


FY  1995 
Base 


$6,808 
(0) 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


$2,350 
(0) 


Change 
to  Base 


$4,458 
(0) 


Base  Program:  Public  Law  96-305  authorized  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
annually  as  a  discretionary  fund.  The  purpose  of  this  fund,  as  defined 
by  Congress,  is:  "to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  relocation  efforts  of 
the  Office..."  The  Office  anticipates  utilizing  these  funds  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  a  broad  range  of  activities  designed  to  support  land 
development,  group  moves,  economic  development,  water  development, 
utility  extensions  and  other  activities  which  will  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  program. 

Discretionary  funds  will  be  primarily  used  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
efforts  associated  with  the  development  of  the  New  Lands  for 
resettlement  purposes,  and  to  underwrite  individual  infrastructure  costs 
for  individuals  moving  to  the  existing  Navajo  Reservation  (as  opposed  to 
the  New  Lands)  and  to  various  off-reservation  sites.  This  includes  the 
finite  physical  planning  necessary  to  develop  site  facilities  such  as: 
water  source  improvements,  waste  disposal  systems,  utilities,  chapter 
service  centers,  and  overall  resource  management  implementation 
projects. 

During  previous  years,  the  Office  has  coordinated  specific 
infrastructure  development  projects  with  the  Navajo  Tribe,  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Utility  Authority,  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  other 
organizations  to  "cost  share"  a  variety  of  construction  efforts.  In  all 
cases,  the  projects  are  directly  related  to  the  provision  of  services 
and  community  facilities  for  relocatee  families  at  their  resettlement 
sites.  Efforts  to  provide  basic  services  to  existing  communities  during 
this  process  assist  the  host  chapters  in  absorbing  the  pressures  of  an 
increased  population  (relocatee  families)  on  already  limited  or 
under-developed  resources  and  service  capabilities. 
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Specifically,  during  FY  1996  the  Office  recommends  and  proposes  to 
participate  in  the  following  projects  with  Discretionary  Funds: 

Infrastructure  Cost 

At  the  request  level,  the  expenses  of  providing  infrastructure,  in 
addition  to  the  individual  benefit,  for  100  relocations  would  total 
$825,000.  This  is  based  on  a  projection  of  54  on-reservation 
moves  (3  $11,500  each,  24  off-reservation  moves  0  $8,500  each 
and  22  moves  to  the  New  Lands  at  no  additional  individual  costs. 

SUB-TOTAL  $  825,000 

Training  Program 

Since  FY  1989,  the  Office  has  been  funding  Vocational  Building  Skills, 
Inc.  with  a  grant  to  provide  construction  trade  training  to  relocatees 
in  the  New  Lands  area.  In  FY  1993,  in  conjunction  with  IBM  and 
Northland  Pioneer  College,  we  initiated  an  additional  grant  to  provide 
accredited  training  on  computer  skills  to  the  additional  relocatees  in 
the  New  Lands  area  also.  These  training  facilities  help  increase  the 
employability  of  the  New  Lands  residents. 

SUB-TOTAL  $  500,000 

Uncommitted  Discretionary  Funds 

When  the  authorization  for  the  Discretionary  Fund  was  originally  passed, 
it  was  clearly  anticipated  that  the  Office  would  spend  a  set  amount  of 
money,  that  would  not  be  line  item  budgeted,  that  would  allow  it  the 
discretion  to  make  decisions  on  a  case  by  case  basis  on  applications  for 
worthy  projects  that  reduce  the  adverse  impacts  of  relocation.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  appropriation  cycles,  the  Office  has  been 
required  to  justify  all  of  its  discretionary  funding  on  a  line  item 
basis.  This  means  that  no  projects  which  are  not  anticipated  by  the 
applying  party  can  be  considered  unless  they  have  approximately  two 
years  advance  time  to  get  into  the  budget  process  with  the  Office.  This 
problem  combined  with  Congress'  recent  instruction  that  the  Office  be 
especially  responsive  to  Tribal  requests  for  matching  funds  for  worthy 
projects,  leads  us  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  a  small  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  appropriated  without  specific  line  item  expenditure/ex- 
planation in  order  to  allow  the  Commissioner  the  latitude  to  respond  to 
current  requests  for  small  worthwhile  projects. 

SUB-TOTAL  $  625,000 
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Chapter  Administrative  Grants 


For  the  past  three  years  the  Office  has  disbursed  funds  from  the  rentals 
of  the  Painted  Desert  Inn  and  other  New  Lands  properties  to  the  Nahata' 
Dziil  Chapter  to  help  them  establish  their  Chapter  government.  Due  to 
the  decline  in  revenue  from  those  sources,  and  the  increasing  population 
of  the  Chapter,  they  will  need  financial  assistance  from  our 
discretionary  funds.  A  strong  Chapter  organization  will  help  entice 
other  relocatees  to  move  to  the  New  Lands. 

SUB-TOTAL  $  100,000 

Small  Scattered  Residential  Sub-Division 

In  FY  1996  and  subsequent  years  the  dwindling  number  of  families  to  be 
relocated  will  have  a  large  number  of  households  that  do  not  have  land 
leases  and  who  do  not  desire  to  move  to  the  New  Lands.  Several  Navajo 
communities  on  the  main  reservation  have  expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate 
in  the  development  of  small  subdivisions. 

SUB-TOTAL  $  300,000 

TOTAL  DISCRETIONARY  FUND  REQUEST   $2,350,000 
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Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  Performance 

The  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  was  established  by 
Public  Law  93-531  to  plan  and  conduct  relocation  activities  associated 
with  the  settlement  of  a  land  dispute  between  the  two  tribes.  The 
three-member  Comnission  which  was  appointed  on  July  1975,  submitted  a 
plan  for  such  relocation  to  the  Congress.  The  Office  is  continuing  to 
conduct  relocation  activities  under  a  single  Commissioner. 

Amending  legislation,  P.L.  96-305,  authorized  the  Office  to  grant  Life 
Estates  to  eligible  applicants,  conduct  a  program  of  Discretionary 
Funding,  and  engage  in  land  evaluation/analysis  for  possible  acquisition 
as  relocation  sites,  and  provide  for  its  own  administrative,  fiscal  and 
housekeeping  services. 

Amending  legislation,  P.L.  100-666,  reorganized  the  Commission  to 
replace  the  Beard  of  three  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  with  a  single  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Additionally,  P.L.  100-666  addressed  several  other  policy  concepts 
regarding  the  allowability  of  some  improvement  to  properties  in  the  1934 
Dispute  Area,  clarified  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  for  final 
planning  authority  on  the  New  Lands,  addressed  certain  legal 
expenditures  for  tribal  expenses  related  to  the  relocation  dispute,  and 
other  miscellaneous  housekeeping  issues.  P.L.  100-666  also  increased 
the  Office's  annual  housing  authority  from  $15,000,000  to  $30,000,000, 
increased  the  total  amount  of  money  available  for  incentive  payments  to 
$13,500,000,  and  provided  an  additional  authority  for  the  expenditure  of 
Discretionary  Funds  which  requires  no  match  from  outside  sources  when 
such  expenditures  are  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  relocatee  and  in 
support  of  provision  of  infrastructure  and  related  facilities  to 
relocatees. 

Amending  legislation  P.L.  102-180,  extended  the  authorization  of  housing 
appropriations  through  1995  and  clarified  the  status  of  the  employees, 
most  of  whom  were  reclassified  to  Competitive  Service. 

The  Office's  current  funding  authority  for  housing  appropriations 
expires  at  the  end  of  FY  1995.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
extend  this  authority  for  an  additional  three  years.  The  authorizing 
Committee  is  cognizant  of  this  change  in  House  rules  regarding  the  need 
for  current  authorization  before  funding  can  be  included  in  an 
appropriations  bill.  Authorizing  Committee  staff  have  indicated  to 
ONHIR  staff  that  they  are  aware  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter. 
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OFFICE  OF  NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION 

Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Indian  Relocation  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  93-531.  [$24,888,372]  $26,345,000  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  Office.  (Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law  101-121) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  Code  48-1100-0-1-806 


1994 
Actual 


1995 
Est. 


1996 
Est. 


Program  by  activities: 

Operation  of  office  $  5,960  $  6,524  $  6,470 

Assistance  payments  (bonus)  444  600  500 

Relocation  payments  (housing)  17,138  20,100  18,925 

Discretionary  fund  payments  4,723  2,364  2,350 

Total  obligations  28,265  29,588  28,245 


Financing: 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start 

of  year 
Unobligated  balance  transferred 
Unobligated  balance  available,  end 

of  year 
Budget  authority 

Appropriation 

Reduction 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 


-   765 

-19,840 

-19,276 

-14,576 

19,276 
26,936 

14,576 
24,888 

12,676 
26,346 

26,936 


$26,936 


24,888    26,345 


$24,888    $26,345 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
Obligations  incurred,  net 
Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 
Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 
Adjustment  in  unexpired  accounts 

Outlays 


28,265 

29,588 

28,245 

12,504 

10,000 

8,244 

-10,000 

-  8,244 

-10,654 

-   764 

$30,005 


$31,344    $25,835 
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NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION  COMMISSION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Identification  Code  48-1100-0- 

•1-806 

1994 
Actual 

1995 
Est. 

1996 
Est. 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 
11.3  Other  than  full-time 

permanent 
11.8  Special  personal  service 

payments 

ian 

$  3,524 

$  3,780 

$  3,795 

Total  personnel  compensation 
12.1  Personnel  benefits:  civil 

3,524 
799 

3,780 
849 

3,795 
835 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel 
21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons  303 

23.0  Rental  payments  to  others 
communications,  utilities, 
and  misc  charges 
24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 
25.0  Other  services 
26.0  Supplies  and  materials 
31.0  Equipment 
32.0  Lands  and  structures 
41.0  Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

99.9  Total  Obligations  $28,265 


275 


275 


540 

480 

510 

12 

35 

20 

604 

695 

685 

138 

310 

300 

40 

100 

50 

17,138 

20 

,100 

18,925 

5,167 

_2_ 

,964 

2,850 

$29,588 


$28,245 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  number  of  full-time  permanent 
positions 


1994 
91 


Total  compensable  workyears:  Full-time 
equivalent  employment  91 


1995 
91 

91 


1996 
91 

91 
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EMPLOYMENT  AS  OF  9/30/94  BY  GRADE  LEVEL; 


EX 

Vacant 

ES 

2 

GM  15 

1 

GM  14 

5 

GM  13 

1 

GS  15 

1 

GS  14 

2 

GS  13 

3 

GS  12 

4 

GS  11 

13 

GS  10 

3 

GS  9 

23 

GS  8 

2 

GS  7 

7 

GS  6 

1 

GS  5 

7 

GS  4 

1 

WL 

1 

WS 

2 

WG 

12 

TOTAL  91 

PROJECTION  FOR  FY  1995  -  91 
PROJECTION  FOR  FY  1996  -  91 
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BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

FOR 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

FOR  THE 

INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA  NATIVE 

CULTURE  AND  ARTS  DEVELOPMENT 


Feb.  13,  1995 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  Institute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts  Development 
(Institute)  was  established  by  Public  Law  99-498,  as  amended  by  Public  Laws  100-153,  100- 
297,  100-446,  101-644  and  102-325.    The  Institute  operates  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  Presidentially  appointed  Board  of  Trustees  (Board)  who  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
By  law,  a  majority  of  the  Board  is  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native. 

The  Institute  is  the  only  higher  education  institution  in  the  nation  devoted  solely  to  the 
study  of  all  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  Arts  and  Cultures.    Located  in  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  the  Institute  serves  students  nationally.   The  Institute's  Associate  of  Fine  Arts 
academic  curriculum  prepares  students  for  advanced  degrees.   The  Institute  is  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  Institute's  work  and  the  appreciation  for  the  rich  heritage  of  American  Indians 
has  enabled  the  Institute  to  engage  in  cultural  exchange  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
important  element  in  the  Institute's  congressional  mandate.    The  Institute  seeks  to  broaden 
public  exposure  to  Indian  artistic  and  cultural  expressions.    The  Institute  has  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  all  of  it's  endeavors,  including  the  Center  for  Art  and  Cultural  Studies, 
the  Center  for  Research  and  Cultural  Exchange,  the  Museum,  and  the  Center  for  Student 
Development. 


The  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  seeks  Federal  support: 

to  continue  to  enhance  the  quality  of  academic  programs  at  the  Institute; 

to  provide  funding  to  support  programs  initiated  in  prior  years; 

to  provide  required  salary  support  and  incentives  for  new  and  existing  employees; 

to  provide  much  needed  equipment  and  facilities  improvements; 

to  promote  and   further  develop  the  use  and  maintenance  of  our  computer  systems; 

to  support  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Institute's  overall  public  information  efforts; 

to  continue  construction  of  the  campus; 

•  to  continue  to  build  the  permanent  endowment  fund  to  increase  the  long-term  fiscal 
stability  of  the  Institute; 

•  to  provide  for  traveling  exhibitions  and  publication  programs  being  developed  for  the 
national  museum  effort; 

•  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  to  finance  the  ongoing  implementation  of  the  Institute's 
mandated  mission. 


• 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 
FY  1996  FEDERAL  BUDGET  REQUEST 
SUMMARY  TABLE 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  APPROPRIATION 

FY  1995  FY  1996  (+)  (-) 

Institute  Operations  ENACTED  REQUESTED  FROM  1995 

Ctr.  for  Arts  &   Cultural  Studies  2,601,000  3,320,000  +  719,000 

Facilities  Operation  &   Maint.  1,814,000  2,170,000  +  356,000 

Student  Development  1,290,000  1,447,000  +  157,000 

Museum  1,166,000  1,194,000  +  28,000 

Administrative  Services  992,000  1,071,000  +  79,000 

Development  Office  639,000  661,000  +  22,000 

Research  and  Cultural  Exchange  490,000  505,000  +  15,000 

Presidents  Office  217,000  226,000  +  9,000 

Board  of  Trustees  204,000  206,000  +  2,000 

Total  Operations  9,413,000  10,800,000  +  1,387,000 


Life,  Health  £  Safety  300,000    1,446,000   +  1,146,000 

Permanent  Endowment  0     500,000   +    500,000 

Campus  Construction 
Total  Appropriations 


1,500,000 

7,100,000 

+  5,600,000 

11,213,000 

19,846,000 

+  8,633,000 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:  Center  for  Art  &  Cultural  Studies 

Sub-activity:         Instructional  Services  and  Library 


FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1995 

Total  Art  &  Cultural  Studies  2.601.000  3.320.000      +719.000 


Base  Program  (2.601.000'):  This  Center  provides  for  the  academic  programs  of  the  Institute. 
Services  to  the  students  are  provided  through  the  departments  of  Two-Dimensional  Art,  Three- 
Dimensional  Design,  Performing  Arts,  Creative  Writing,  Museum  Studies,  Art  Foundations,  Art 
Management,  Cultural  Studies,  and  Communications  and  Graphic  Arts.  The  Institute  offers  an 
accredited  program  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Fine  Arts  degree. 

Eligible  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  are  assisted  with  full  direct  scholarships 
for  tuition.  Non-eligible  students  pay  on  a  per  credit  hour  basis.  lAIA  students  also  receive 
other  support  -  81%  receive  Pell  grants,  24%  tribal  scholarships,  7%  receive  student  loans  and 
23%  receive  college  work  study  assistance. 


Changes  from  FY  1995  (+719.000):  This  is  the  largest  increase  in  the  operations  section  of  this 
request  and  reflects  the  Institutes  continuing  commitment  to  its  students  and  academic  mission. 
The  increase  represents  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries  and  wages  and 
funding  for  the  potential  upgrading  of  two  current  academic  programs  to  t  point  where  they  can 
be  accredited,  which  is  particularly  important  in  light  of  the  accreditation  review  scheduled  for 
1995.  Also  includes  needed  classroom  supplies,  faculty  salaries  and  equipment  for  new  course 
offerings  in  the  areas  of  performing  arts  and  cultural  studies. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:         Facilities  operations  and  maintenance 
Sub-activity:  All  plant  activities  at  the  Institute 


Facilities  lease 

Operations  &  maintenance 
Facility  repair  &  maintenance 
Project  manager 
Plant  operations 
Security 


Total  operations  &  maintenance 
Life,  Health,  and  Safety 
Total  facilities  operations  &  maintenance 


FY  1995 
Enacted 

FY  1996 
Requested 

Increase/ 

Decrease 

From  1995 

911.000 

1.060.000 

149.000 

96,335 

473,000 

333,665 

0 

96,335 
482,970 
364,695 
166,000 

0 

9,970 

31,030 

166,000 

903,000 

1,110,000 

207,000 

300,000 

0 

(300,000) 

2.114.000 

2.170.000 

56.000 

A.  Facilities  Lease 

Base  Program  (91 1 .000):  The  Institute  leases  classroom,  dormitory,  and  office  space  from  the 
College  of  Santa  Fe  (CSF).  CSF  services  provided  under  the  lease  include  limited  routine 
maintenance  and  janitorial  services.  In  addition,  in  FY  1994,  the  Institute  entered  into  a  five- 
year  lease  agreement  for  the  addition  of  approximately  8,000  square  feet  of  office  space  at  the 
Catron  Building. 

B.    Operations  &  Maintenance 

Base  Program  (903.000):  The  base  program  includes  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Museum 
facilities,  non-routine  maintenance  of  all  other  facilities,  portable  building  purchases,  project 
management  activities  and  general  plant  operations  which  include  telephone,  utilities  and  vehicle 
expenses. 


4 
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C.  Life.  Health,  and  Safety 

Base  Program  (300.000):  The  Institute  has  identified  and  prioritized  that  Student  Life,  Health 
and  Safety  are  an  integral  element  of  campus  improvement.  This  funding  will  enable  the 
Institute  to  initiate  the  efforts  to  address  this  issue. 


Changes  from  FY  1995: 

Facilities  lease  (+149.000*):  The  contract  with  CSF  is  renewed  each  year.  This  increase 
represents  anticipated  lease  escalation  costs  for  FY  1996  based  on  preliminary  discussions  with 
CSF.  In  addition,  the  Institute  now  leases  an  additional  8,000  square  feet  of  office  space  off- 
campus  at  the  Catron  Building.  This  will  free  up  space  on  campus  to  be  used  for  student 
instruction  and  support. 

Project  Manager  (+9.970):  Represents  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries  and 
wages. 

Plant  Operations  (+31.0301:  Represents  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries 
and  wages. 

Campus  Security  (+166.000):  This  is  a  new  request  for  Federal  appropriations  to  meet  the 
security  needs  and  concerns  of  the  Institute's  students  and  faculty.  This  activity  needs  to  be 
institutionalized  within  the  Institute's  stable  funding  sources. 

Life.  Health,  and  Safety  (-300.000):  The  request  for  these  funds  have  been  transferred  to  a 
separate  section  under  this  budget  request. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: 
Sub-activity: 


Center  for  Student  Development 
Student  Services 


Office  of  the  Dean 
Office  of  Admissions 
Housing  and  Counseling 
Learning  Resource  Center 
Financial  Aid 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Increase 

Enacted 

Requested 

From  1995 

357,748 

371,748 

14,000 

307,316 

348,816 

41,500 

496,493 

592,993 

96,500 

66,556 

68,956 

2,400 

61,887 

64,487 

2,600 

Total  Student  Development 


1.290.000 


1.447.000         157.000 


A.    Office  of  the  Dean 


Base  Program  (357.748'):  The  Dean  of  Students  heads  the  Center  for  Student  Development  and 
is  responsible  for  administering  admissions  and  records,  counseling  and  guidance,  extra 
curricular  student  activities,  financial  aid  services,  student  placement,  student  housing,  alumni 
services  and  the  Learning  Resource  Center.  Funds  for  this  office  will  be  utilized  for  salaries, 
programs,  clerical  support,  supplies,  materials  and  travel  costs. 

B.    Office  of  Admissions 

Base  Program  (307.316):  The  Office  of  Admissions  is  responsible  for  student  recruitment  and 
assisting  eligible  students  in  obtaining  financial  aid  to  meet  the  costs  of  educational  tuition,  room 
and  board.  Funds  will  be  used  for  programs,  salaries,  supplies,  equipment  and  travel  costs 
incurred  in  the  recruitment  of  Indian  students  nation-wide,  including  Alaska. 

C.   Housing  and  Counseling 

Base  Program  (496.493):  The  Institute  contracts  with  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  to  provide 
housing  facilities  for  eligible  lAIA  students  living  in  on-campus  dormitory  facilities.  lAIA  dorm 
personnel  and  counselors  provide  wide-ranging  student  assistance  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis. 
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p.    Learning  Resource  Center 

Base  Program  f 66.556):  The  Learning  Resource  Center's  mission  is  to  teach  college  survival 
skills  and  assist  students  with  special  learning  needs. 

E.  Financial  Aid 

Base  Program  (61.887):  The  Financial  Aid  office  is  responsible  for  administering,  reporting, 
and  monitoring  the  student  financial  aid  from  the  Institutional  scholarships,  federal  and  state 
grants,  and  Tribal  scholarships.  In  addition,  the  office  files  the  appropriate  reports  to  the 
associated  funding  agencies. 


Changes  from  FY  1995  (+ 157.000): 


Office  of  the  Dean  (+ 14.000):  Represents  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries 
and  wages. 


Office  of  Admissions  f +41 .500):  Position  of  Senior  Secretary  which  includes  cost  of  living  and 
merit  increases  for  salaries  and  wages. 


Housing  and  Counseling  (+96.500):  Funding  will  be  used  to  cover  inflationary  costs  of  food 
(+87,000)  anticipated  in  FY  1996  and  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries  and 
wages. 

Learning  Resource  Center  (+2.400):  Represents  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for 
salaries  and  wages. 

Financial  Aid  (+2.600):  Represents  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries  and 
wages. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:  lAIA  Museum 

Sub-activity: 


FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1995 


Total  Museum  1.166.000  1.194.000       +28.000 


Base  Program  (1.166.000):  The  lAIA  Museum  is  an  educational  and  outreach  function  of  the 
Institute  which  provides  opportunities  for  students,  faculty  and  the  public  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  arts  and  culture. 
Students  obtain  first-hand  experience  in  museum  operations,  exhibitions,  art  conservation,  and 
shop  sales.  In-service  training  opportunities  are  available  to  the  Institute's  faculty.  Through 
exhibits,  traveling  exhibitions  and  lecture  series,  opportunities  are  available  to  members  of  the 
public  to  expand  their  understanding  of  contemp>orary  Indian  art.  Funds  support  salaries, 
programs  and  operational  expenses  of  the  Museum. 


Changes  from  FY  1995  (-1-28.000'):     The  request  includes  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit 
increases  for  salaries  and  wages. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: 
Sub-activity: 


General  Administration 
Administration  of  the  Institute 


Administrative  Services 
Financial  Services 
Budget/Procurement 
Personnel 
Computer  Services 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Increase 

Enacted 

Requested 

Frgm  1995 

495,132 

505,132 

10,000 

164,326 

220,826 

56,500 

99,118 

103,618 

4,500 

90,659 

93,659 

3,000 

142.765 

147,765 

5,000 

Total  General  Administration 


992.000 


1.071.000 


79.000 


A.  Administrative  Services 

Base  Program  (495.132):  The  Office  of  Administrative  Services  is  responsible  for  directing, 
planning,  evaluating,  and  maintaining  comprehensive  programs  in  the  areas  of  personnel 
management,  property  and  facilities  management,  procurement,  warehousing,  accounting, 
budgeting,  computer  services  and  general  administrative  support.  Funding  is  used  for  salary 
costs,  supplies,  personnel  search  expenditures,  consulting  fees,  contract  services  and  travel 
expenses. 

B.  Financial  Services 

Base  Program  (164.326):  The  comptroller  directs  and  monitors  all  in-house  accounting 
operations.  In  addition,  miscellaneous  trust  accounting  and  payroll  services  are  contracted  out. 

C.  Budget/Procurement 

Base  Program  (99.118):  The  Budget  office  is  responsible  for  preparing  the  annual  operating 
budget  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Congressional  Appropriations 
Committee  and  monitoring  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  office  also  manages  the  procurement  and 
purchasing  policies  of  the  Institute. 


p.  Personnel 

Base  Program  C9Q.659>:  The  Personnel  office  is  responsible  for  the  recruiting  of  needed  staff 
and  faculty,  review  and  revision  of  personnel  policies  and  procedures,  administration  of 
employee  benefits,  development  of  wage  and  salary  survey,  development  of  human  resource 
training,  and  the  administration  of  legal  and  federal/state  employment  mandates. 


E.  Computer  Services 

Base  Program  (142.765):  The  Institute's  computer  service  area  is  responsible  for  the  design, 
implementation  and  maintenance  of  all  of  the  Institute's  computer  related  requirements.  This 
encompasses  system  hardware  configurations,  use,  needs  analysis  and  day-to-day  system 
maintenance  and  enhancements. 


Changes  from  FY  1995  (-1- 79.000'):  Ail  departments  were  increased  for  the  cost  of  living  and 
merit  salaries  and  wages  adjustment.  A  position  of  Computer  Network  Administrator  was  added 
to  provide  technical  suport  in  computer  services  (-1-48,000). 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:  Development  Office 

Sub-activity:  none 


FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1995 


Total  Development  Office  639.000  661.000        +22.000 


Base  Program  (639.000):  The  development  office  provides  for  the  design  and  implementation 
of  programs  that  address  the  short  and  long-term  goals  of  the  fund  raising  efforts  of  the  Institute. 
These  efforts  ultimately  support  the  Institute's  special  educational  activities,  campus  development 
and  expanding  museum  centered  activities.  The  funds  needed  for  this  area  will  support  the 
salaries  of  professional  development  staff,  clerical  support,  programs,  donor  cultivation  and 
solicitation,  operating  supplies  and  materials,  staff  training  and  development,  and  fund  raising 
related  expenses,  especially  travel. 


Changes  from  FY  1995: 

Development  Office  (-^22.000):  This  center  includes  all  Institute  efforts  to  raise  funds  for 
ongoing  operations  at  the  Institute,  including  the  Museum,  and  for  the  campus  development 
effort.  As  the  construction  of  the  new  campus  begins,  the  activities  of  this  operation  will  take 
on  even  increased  importance.  The  above  increase  relates  to  merit  and  cost  of  living  adjustments 
to  salaries  and  wages. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:  Center  for  Research  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Sub-activity:      Cultural  Research,  Exchange,  Outreach  and  Assistance 


FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1994 

Total  Research  and  Cultural  Exchange  490.000  505.000       +15.000 


Base  Program  (490.000):  The  Center  for  Research  and  Cultural  Exchange  (CRCE)  contributes 
to  a  nation-wide  shaping  of  perceptions  regarding  American  indigenous  cultural  issues.  Through 
its  outreach  programs,  CRCE  has  launched  a  series  of  symposia  focusing  on  the  aesthetics  of 
five  different  tribal  cultures,  bringing  tribal  and  other  scholars  together  in  discourse.  CRCE  is 
also  establishing  a  small  multimedia  laboratory  utilizing  recently  donated  computer  equipment 
and  technology  to  develop  educational  pilot  programs  for  tribal  colleges.  Planning  continues  for 
an  oral  history  research  component  based  on  cultural  aesthetics  and  pursuant  to  public  law  102- 
524,  the  development  of  a  national  repository  of  language  products.  Under  another  outreach 
initiative,  CRCE  was  designated  by  the  Native  American  Language  Institute  as  the  host  of  the 
1994  national  conference  for  curtailing  the  loss  of  tribal  languages.  In  addition,  through  CRCE 
outreach  efforts,  small  Indian  tribes  that  lack  internal  capabilities,  are  being  helped  to  document 
and  maintain  their  cultural  heritages. 

Changes  from  FY  1994  (+15.000):  The  request  includes  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit 
increases  for  salaries  and  wages. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:  Office  of  the  President 

Sub-Activity:        Administration  of  the  Institute 


FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1995 

Total  Office  of  the  President  217.000  226.000         +9.000 


Base  Program  (217.0001:  The  President  of  the  Institute  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Institute.  The  funds  for  this  area  support 
salaries,  supplies,  materials,  travel  and  general  center  costs. 


Changes  from  FY  1995: 

Office  of  the  President  (+9.000):   The  increase  relates  to  cost  of  living  and  merit  adjustments 
in  salaries  and  related  expenses. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:  Board  of  Trustees 
Sub-activity:  none 

FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1995 


Total  Board  of  Trustees  204.000  206.000  4-2.000 

Base  Program  (204.000):  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  13  voting  members  and  six 
non-voting  members.  The  voting  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  non-voting  members  include  two 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Board  is  charged  with  the  formulation  and  approval  of  fxjlicies,  goals  and  objectives, 
matters  of  governance  and  development  of  programs  for  the  Institute.  Funds  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  provide  for  travel  related  expenses  and  per  diem  while  on  travel  status,  legislatively 
mandated  stipends  for  actual  days  of  Board  work,  transcription  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
and  incidental  expenses  of  board  and  committee  meetings. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  addition  to  assuring  the  carrying  out  of  Board  duties  and 
responsibilities,  is  involved  as  a  volunteer  on  a  regular  basis  to  assist  wherever  possible.  The 
Chairman  is  also  directly  involved  in  the  expansion  of  the  fund  raising  efforts.  Funds  for  the 
Office  of  the  Chairman  provide  salary  costs  for  clerical  support,  supplies,  materials,  equipment 
and  travel  costs  of  the  Chairman  for  meetings  concerning  institutional  development  which  are 
in  addition  to  the  regular  Board  related  activities. 


Changes  from  1995: 

Board  of  Trustees  f-l-2.000):  The  additional  funds  reflect  increases  in  travel  and  associated 
expenses  related  to  the  Chairman's  responsibilities  and  Board  activities  in  general.  The  increase 
also  includes  annual  cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  salaries  and  wages. 
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Justification  and  Program  Performance 


Activity:   Life,  Health  and  Safety 
Sub-activity:  None 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

FY  1996 
Requested 

Increase 
From  1995 

Total  Life,  Health  and  Safety 

300.000 

1,446,000 

1,146,000 

Base  Program  (300.000):    Life,  Health  and  Safety  was  in  the  Operations  section  of  the  budget 
for  FY  1995  and  was  moved  to  a  separate  section  for  FY  1996. 


Changes  from  FY  1995  (+1.146.000):  The  Institute  has  identified  and  prioritized  the  aspect  of 
improving  the  quality  of  Life,  Health,  and  Safety  of  the  campus.  The  needs  of  this  facet  has 
been  evaluated  and  supported  by  an  independent  evaluation  and  study  performed  by  Los  Alamos 
research  lab.  This  report  has  identified  the  dollars  needed  to  accomplish  the  priority.  The  efforts 
of  the  Project  Manager  and  Operations  office  will  coordinate  the  efforts. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:    Permanent  Endowment  Fund  Contribution 


FY  1995  FY  1996  Increase 

Enacted  Requested    From  1995 

Total  Endowment  Fund  -0-  500.000         500.000 


Base  Program  ( -0-  ):  A  trust  fund  was  established  in  1989  pursuant  to  Congressional  mandate 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  endowment  to  assist  in  defraying  expenses  associated  with  the 
operation  of  the  Institute.  One  of  the  Institute's  long-range  goals  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
Federal  funding  required  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  operation  of  the  Institute.  The 
increased  leverage  provided  by  the  endowment  matching  program  along  with  the  related  earnings 
will  assist  the  Institute  in  meeting  this  objective. 

The  Federal  contribution  is  available  to  the  Institute  only  upon  certification  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  that  an  equal  amount  of  non-Federal  assets  have  been  contributed  to  the  trust  fund. 

Change  from  FY  1995  (-1-500.000): 

In  FY  1995,  the  Institute  received  no  appropriation  for  the  permanent  endowment.  The  Institute 
now  requests  that  this  funding  be  restored. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:   Campus  Construction 
Sub-activity:  None 


Total  Campus  Construction 


FY  1995 
Enacted 

1.5(X).0(X) 


FY  1996 
Requested 


Increase 
From  1995 


7.100.000      5.600.000 


Base  Program  (1.500.000):  The  campus  construction  activity  represents  the  first  major  stage 
in  the  development  and  construction  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  Institute. 

As  directed  in  the  Institute's  legislation,  a  campus  master  plan  was  developed  and  presented  to 
Congress.   This  master  plan  encompasses  a  multi-year,  multi-phased  construction  project. 

In  our  FY  1993  request,  the  Institute  requested  approximately  nine  million  dollars  (9,000,000) 
for  construction  design  and  management  fees,  and  general  off-site  infrastructure  costs,  including 
a  water  system,  natural  gas,  telecommunications,  electric  and  wastewater/wetland  systems.  Of 
this  request.  Congress  funded  approximately  one-third  of  the  total.  The  Institute  through  fund- 
raising  and  other  efforts,  has  approximately  matched  this  amount. 


Changes  from  FY  1995  f-H5.600.0(X)):  The  Institute  has  been  delayed  in  proceeding  with  its 
construction  plans  by  issues  involving  site  preparation  and  the  granting  of  water  access  by  local 
government.  These  problems  have  been  recentiy  resolved,  and  the  Institute  stands  ready  to 
break  ground  on  its  new  campus.  The  funds  requested,  combined  with  Institute  resources,  will 
be  used  to  build  student  housing  on  the  new  campus.  Adequate  housing  for  our  students  has 
been  designated  as  our  initial  construction  priority  due  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  student 
facilities  currenUy  leased  from  the  College  of  Santa  Fe.  There  is  a  an  existing  possibility  of 
losing  access  to  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  facilities  in  the  near  future.  In  addition,  there  is  a  need 
to  provide  housing  to  our  students  who  currently  suffer  deficient  off-campus  housing 
opportunities.  This  construction  priority  also  reflects  the  Institution's  acknowledgement  of  it's 
first  priority  to  guarantee  students  safe  and  adequate  home  living  situations.  This  will  facilitate 
the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 
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INSTITUTE  OP  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 
FY  1996  FEDERAL  BUDGET  REQUEST 
SUMMARY  TABLE 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  APPROPRIATION 

Institute  Operations 

Ctr.  for  Arts  &  Cultural  Studies 

Facilities  Operation  &   Maint. 

Student  Development 

Museum 

Administrative  Services 

Development  Office 

Research  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Presidents  Office 

Board  of  Trustees 

Total  Operations 

Life,  Health  &    Safety  300,000  1,446,000  +  1,146,000 

Permanent  Endowment  "                 0  500,000  +    500,000 

Campus  Construction  1,500,000  7,100,000  +  5,600,000 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

(+)  (-) 

ENACTED 

REQUESTED 

FROM  1995 

2,601,000 

3,320,000 

+ 

719,000 

27. 

.64% 

1,814,000 

2,170,000 

+ 

356,000 

19. 

.63% 

1,290,000 

1,447,000 

+ 

157,000 

12. 

.17% 

1,166,000 

1,194,000 

+ 

28,000 

2. 

.40% 

992,000 

1,071,000 

+ 

79,000 

7. 

.96% 

639,000 

661,000 

+ 

22,000 

3. 

.44% 

490,000 

505,000 

+ 

15,000 

3. 

.06% 

217,000 

226,000 

+ 

9,000 

4. 

.15% 

204,000 

206,000 

+ 

2,000 

0, 

.98% 

9,413,000 

10,800,000 

+ 

1,387,000 

14. 

,73% 

Total  Appropriations  11,213,000   19,846,000  +  8,633,000   76.99% 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

($000) 

FY  1995  FY  1996 

Account                                                 Appropriation  Request 

Salaries  and  Expenses                                 $318,853  $329,800 

Constniction                                                     29,244  38,700 

Zoo  Constniction                                                4,042  4,950 

Repair  and  Restoration                                     23.954  34.000 

TOTAL                                                           $371,093  $407,450 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  dedicated  to  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge." 
Established  by  Congress  in  1846  as  an  independent  Federal  establishment,  the  Smithsonian  has  long 
been  recognized  for  its  pre-eminence  in  astrophysics,  tropical  and  environmental  biology,  the  history  of 
science,  aeronautics  and  space  science,  art  history,  natural  history  and  anthropological  studies,  and  the 
conservation  of  materials.    The  Smithsonian  is  the  world's  largest  museum,  education  and  research 
complex  with  16  museums  and  galleries  and  the  National  Zoo.    Approximately  29  million  people  visit 
the  Institution  each  year.    The  total  number  of  objects,  works  of  ait,  and  specimens  at  the  Smithsonian 
is  estimated  at  more  than  138  million,  of  which  121  million  are  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History.    As  one  of  the  world's  leading  scientific  research  centers,  the  Institution  has  facilities  in  eight 
states  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.    Research  is  carried  out  in  the  museums  themselves  and  in  facilities 
all  over  the  world. 

As  the  Smithsonian  plans  for  the  celebration  of  its  150th  anniversary  in  1996,  it  will  continue  to 
extend  the  reach  of  its  historic  mission.   Three  major  tasks  of  this  mission  are  public  education, 
research,  and  collections  management.   These  tasks  frame  the  top  priorities  of  the  Institution's 
administration.   While  its  unique  Federal/Trust  partnership  endures  as  one  of  the  Smithsonian's  greatest 
assets,  limited  public  resources  require  the  Institution  to  rely  more  heavily  in  the  future  on  private 
support  from  individuals  and  corporations.    Resources  will  continue  to  be  used  efficiently  and 
intelligently  both  to  husband  them  and  to  underscore  the  Institution's  credibility  to  those  who  provide 
them~the  government  and  its  donors.   The  continuing  commitment  by  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  fulfill  the  dream  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  completion  of  the 
submillimeter  telescope  array;  to  fully  fund  such  vital  programs  as  the  Repair  and  Restoration  program, 
and  the  research  equipment  and  information  management  pools;  as  well  as  to  provide  the  more  recent 
funding  of  a  Latino  program  initiatives  pool,  have  buoyed  the  Institution  during  a  period  of  constrained 
growth  and  helped  to  sustain  its  vitality. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  the  Institution  is  committed  to  expanding  its  collections 
throughout  the  Nation  as  never  before.   This  "electronic  transformation"  of  the  Institution  will  make 
knowledge  available  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible  and  allow  access  to  be  shaped  by  their  needs.   The 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  will  soon  have  available  a  database  of  more  than  250,000 
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records  that  cover  approximately  one  million  objects  and  include  about  85,000  photographs.    Other 
museums,  research  centers  and  offices  have  found  their  own  entrances  to  the  information  highway. 
Americans  with  access  to  Smithsonian  Online  can  now  make  an  "electronic  trip"  to  the  National 
Museum  of  American  Art  to  retrieve  images  from  the  collection,  review  exhibition  schedules,  and  ask 
questions  of  the  staff.   More  than  130,000  electronic  visitors  have  already  done  so.    Further,  the 
Institution  is  committed  to  making  its  resources  widely  available  on  the  sprawling  Internet,  which  is 
free  to  those  set  up  to  use  it.   Thus,  the  Smithsonian  can  become  a  "Smithsonian  Without  Walls," 
bringing  its  resources  home  to  Americans  and  offering  a  perennial  field  trip  for  students.    The 
Institution  is  joining  with  the  Administration  and  other  parts  of  the  federal  government  to  address  joint 
goals  in  a  massive  effort  to  digitize  national  holdings  for  the  greater  benefit  of  all  of  our  citizens.   It  is 
James  Smithson's  goal  of  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge"  reborn  for  a  new  century.   This 
budget  request  specifically  seeks  funds  to  support  this  on-going  initiative. 

Building  on  the  major  restructuring  efforts  begun  in  1992  and  continuing  under  the  Institution's 
new  administration,  the  Institution  is  focused  on  the  future.    As  part  of  the  annual  call  for  plans  and 
budgets  process,  the  Institution's  museums,  research  centers  and  offices  have  developed  strategic  plans 
and  planning  processes  that  are  guiding  them  in  more  careful  allocation  of  their  scarce  resources.    In 
the  coming  year,  the  Institution  will  be  devoted  to  developing  a  comprehensive  strategic  plan,  shaped 
by  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a 
broadly-based  body  of  public  members  addressing  the  Institution's  future. 


FY  1996  BUDGET  PRIORITDES 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian's  request  for  all  operating  and  capital  accounts  totals 
$407.5  million,  an  increase  of  $36.4  million  over  its  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.    Of  this  amount, 
$329.8  million  is  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account,  the  Institution's  basic  operating  budget; 
$38.7  million  for  the  Construction  account;  $5  million  for  the  Construction  and  Improvements, 
National  Zoological  Park  account;  and  $34  million  for  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  account. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  request  includes  funding  increases  for  critical  core  needs  to 
support  the  daily  operations  of  the  Institution  and  reductions  for  the  return  of  the  Museum  Support 
Center  judgment  fund,  Mpala  Research  Center  funding,  and  workforce  restructuring.    As  a  result  of 
reductions  mandated  by  the  President's  executive  order  to  reduce  the  federal  workforce,  the  Institution 
participated  in  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Program  provided  by  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994  and  expanded  the  program  to  its  nonappropriated  Trust  fund  activities.   By 
the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1995,  Federal  positions  will  have  been  cut  by  206,  or  over  four  percent,  and 
nonappropriated  Trust  positions  by  23,  or  over  six  percent. 

Requested  Increases 

The  S&E  request  includes  mandatory  increases  for  sustaining  base  operations  for  necessary  pay 
requirements;  utilities,  communications  and  postage  costs;  and  rental  space  increases.    These  increases 
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account  for  approximately  4%  of  the  total  S&E  estimate  for  FY  1996  and  are  beyond  the  Institution's 
control  to  manage.   Specific  details  are  provided  within  the  S&E  section  of  this  request. 

Mandatory  increases  for  facilities  operations  (26  positions  and  $2,550,000)  have  also  been 
included  in  the  1996  request  which  identify  operational  requirements  associated  with  new  and  expanded 
facilities  projects  funded  via  the  Institution's  capital  accounts,  as  well  as  other  facilities  support 
requirements  and  necessary  funds  to  administer  the  Institution's  Repair  and  Restoration  program. 
Museums  and  facilities  with  key  projects  completed  or  underway  include  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute,  the  National  Zoological  Park  (the  Amazonia  Gallery  and  Living  in  Water  exhibits), 
and  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (the  East  Court);  other  support  is  requested  for  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  and  the  Office  of  Design  and  Construction.    A  detailed 
explanation  of  these  increases  can  be  found  under  the  line-item  narratives  included  in  this  budget 
justification  for  these  units. 

Further,  the  Institution  has  identified  priority  program  enhancements  for  FY  1996  in  three 
major  areas:  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI),  major  scientific  instrumentation, 
and  electronic  outreach/public  access.    The  Institution  requests  30  positions  and  $4,285,000  for  the 
continued  development  of  NMAI.   The  requested  funds  and  positions  will  be  directed  toward 
administrative  support  of  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  (CRC)  at  Suitland,  Maryland;  expenses  for 
equipping  the  CRC;  public  programs  and  exhibitions;  cultural  resources;  facilities  support  to  CRC;  and 
security  officers,  health  service  and  emergency  first  aid  staff  at  the  Research  Branch  and  the  Heye 
Center  in  New  York.   Funding  at  these  requested  levels  will  enable  the  Smithsonian  and  NMAI  to 
respond  affirmatively  to  public,  congressional,  and  Native  American  mandates  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  resource  for  and  about  Native  American  perspectives.    A  detailed  explanation  of  this  request 
can  be  found  under  the  line-item  narrative  in  this  budget  justification  for  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian. 

For  major  scientific  instrumentation,  a  requested  increase  of  6  positions  and  $650,000  supports  the 
continued  development  of  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  project  which  will  directly  contribute  to 
measurably  enhancing  the  scientific  competitiveness  of  the  United  States.   The  six  positions  will 
complete  the  planned  staff  of  34  needed  to  operate  the  submillimeter  array  and  to  fund  the  start-up 
operations  at  the  Hilo  field  station  in  Hawaii.    The  detailed  explanation  of  this  request  can  be  found 
under  the  line-item  narrative  included  in  this  budget  justification  for  Major  Scientific  Instrumentation. 

In  the  area  of  electronic  outreach/public  access,  the  Institution  proposes  major  initiatives  in 
FY  1996  to  make  its  collections  far  more  accessible  to  the  American  public  than  ever  before.  Six 
positions  and  $2,166,000  are  being  requested.  Most  of  these  changes  lie  in  the  area  of  collections 
information  systems  and  support,  as  outlined  below,  as  well  as  national  educational  outreach. 

The  National  collections,  numbering  over  138  million  objects,  are  the  essence  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  are  increasingly  serving  as  public  resources  of  global  importance.   These 
holdings  and  the  information  associated  with  them  form  the  basis  of  Smithsonian  research,  exhibitions 
and  public  programs,  which  draw  millions  of  visitors  annually  and  inform  issues  as  wide-ranging  as 
global  change,  biotic  resource  management  and  cultural  diversity.   This  has  placed  extraordinary  new 
demands  on  access  to  the  national  collections  and  associated  information.   Yet  currently,  public  access 
to  Smithsonian  collections  and  information  is  poorly  met.   To  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  national 
collections  and  to  meet  demand  from  academia,  federal  agencies,  policy  makers,  the  private  sector,  and 
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public  citizens,  the  Smithsonian  intends  to  become  a  valuable  data  provider  on  the  national  infonnation 
highway,  as  well  as  through  other  electronic  and  traditional  means. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Institution  requests  funding  to  accelerate  modernization  of  its  information 
technology  infrastructure  for  collections  management  and  the  dissemination  of  associated  collections 
information.    Collections  Information  Systems  (CIS)  with  public  access  modules  will  be  implemented  in 
three  targeted  areas  to  better  support  access  to  ait,  cultural  and  scientific  information:  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History /Museum  Support  Center  Collections  and  Research  Infonnation  System,  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History  Collections  Information  System,  and  the  Art  Bureaus 
Collaborative  Collection  Information  Systems  project.    The  respective  systems  differ  in  configuration, 
but  the  Institution  has  a  unified  goal  to  fully  automate  the  collections  and  the  information  associated 
with  them,  to  provide  imaging  capability  and  to  create  public  access  modules  that  allow  convenient 
access. 

Requested  funds  will  support  CIS  software,  the  hardware  necessary  to  run  the  systems 
(including  installation  or  enhancement  of  local  area  networks),  imaging  equipment,  network  support 
and,  in  some  instances,  additional  staff. 

The  Smithsonian  collections  are  a  unique  and  highly-visible  resource  that  can  be  made  accessible  at 
very  little  cost  through  use  of  this  technology.   The  education  potential  is  enormous;  the  benefit  to 
scholars  significant;  the  advantages  for  the  collections  themselves,  through  improved  management  and 
tracking,  are  considerable.    Most  importantly,  this  initiative  would  place  the  collections  "in  the  hands" 
of  the  American  people  to  use  and  enjoy.   A  detailed  explanation  can  be  found  under  the  line-item 
narratives  in  this  budget  justification  for  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  National  Museum  of 
American  History  and  the  Assistant  Provost  for  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Request  for  No- Year  Funds 

Of  the  total  fiscal  year  1996  S&E  request,  the  Institution  requests  that  $36.3  million  remain 
available  until  expended.    These  funds  support  the  major  scientific  instrumentation  program,  collections 
acquisitions,  Museum  Support  Center  equipment  and  move,  exhibition  reinstallations,  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  the  repatriation  program  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  the  three  Institution-wide  funding  programs. 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS 

The  request  for  the  Institution's  capital  accounts  includes  funding  for  repair  and  restoration  of 
facilities  to  achieve  a  balance  between  correcting  the  unacceptable  condition  of  four  older  buildings  and 
maintaining  the  current  condition  of  other  facilities  through  systematic  renewal  and  repair.    The 
Institution's  construction  request  addresses  requirements  for  physical  plant  expansion  and  modification 
to  support  program  needs  particularly  in  the  area  of  collection  storage  and  care.    The  FY  1996  budget 
will  also  provide  funds  to  address  portions  of  the  National  Zoological  Park's  Rock  Creek  Master  Plan 
and  the  Front  Royal  Development  Plan. 
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FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST  SUMMARY 

The  foUowing  pages  summarize  the  Institution's  FY  1996  budget  request  by  appropriation 
account.   More  detailed  information  is  provided  in  other  sections  of  this  request. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 
BY  APPROPRIATION 


FlHs 

$000s 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

P^  1995  Appropriation 

4,627' 

313,853 

FY  1996  Changes: 

Non-Recurring  Costs 

Return  of  Museum  Support  Center  Judgment  Fund 
Return  of  Mpala  Research  Center  Funding 
Workforce  Restructuring 

0 

0 

-29 

-40 

-50 

-6,425 

Mandatory  Increases  for  Sustaining  Base  Operations 

Necessary  Pay,  Utilities,  and  Rent: 

•  Restoration  of  FY  1995  Locality  Pay  (3/4  year) 

•  Annualization  of  FY  1995  Pay  Raises 

•  Proposed  FY  1996  Pay  Raises 

•  One  Additional  Workday 

•  Health  Insurance 

•  Workers'  Compensation 

•  Utilities,  Communications  and  Postage 

•  Rental  Space 
Facilities  Operations 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
26 

1,620 
2,084 
3,908 

831 

1,784 

61 

1,788 

735 
2,550 

Priority  Program  Enhancements 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
Major  Scientific  Instrumentation 
Electronic  Outreach/Public  Access 

30 
6 
6 

4,285 

650 

2,166 

Workyears  to  be  Reallocated  from  within  Current  Base 

-68 

FY  1996  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  REQUEST 

4,598 

329,800 

"  Reflects  18  fewer  workyears  than  the  FY  1995  OMB  woricyear  ceiling  of  4,645  due  to 
workyear  savings  associated  with  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Program  in  excess  of 
the  FY  1995  required  reduction. 
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1 

KlEs 

$000s 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK                  | 

Rock  Creek  Park 

•  Grasslands  Exhibit 

•  Renovations  and  Repairs 

Front  Royal,  Conservation  Research  Center 

•  Renovations  and  Repairs 

0 
0 

0 

1,700 
2,300 

950 

FY  1996  ZOO  CONSTRUCTION  REQUEST 

0 

4,950 

REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

Major  Capital  Renewal 

Repairs,  Restoration  and  Code  Compliance 

0 
0 

7,000 
27,000 

FY  1996  REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  REQUEST 

0 

34,000 

CONSTRUCTION                                                                                                               | 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

•  NMAI  Cultural  Resources  Center 

•  NMAI  Mall  Museum 
NASM  Extension 
Natural  History  East  Court 

Minor  Construction,  Alterations  and  Modifications 
Construction  Plaiming 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21,500 
3,000 
2,000 
8,700 
3,000 
500 

FY  1996  CONSTRUCTION  REQUEST 

0 

38,700 

FY  1996  REQUEST,  ALL  ACCOUNTS 

4,598 

407,450 
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NONAPPROPRIATED  SOURCES  OF  FUNDING 

In  addition  to  support  provided  by  Federal  appropriations,  the  Institution  receives 
nonappropriated  funds  to  expand  and  enrich  its  programs.   The  Institution  presents  an  explanation  of 
sources  of  nonappropriated  funds  (Trust  funds)  below  and  provides  the  detail  of  all  applications  of 
funds  for  each  Smithsonian  museum,  research  institute,  and  office  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  Institution's  Trust  funds  include  unrestricted  funds,  restricted  funds,  and  government  grants 
and  contracts.    The  estimates  are  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  size  of  donations,  grants,  and 
contracts;  fluctuations  in  visitor  attendance;  the  volatility  of  the  economy,  which  directly  affects  the 
return  on  the  endowment;  restaurant,  mail  order,  and  museum  shop  revenues;  Associates' 
memberships;  and  other  auxiliary  activities.   The  Institution's  gross  operating  revenue,  less  the 
expenses  of  the  auxiliary  activities,  represents  the  net  operating  revenue  available  for  programmatic  and 
other  worthwhile  purposes.    The  following  table  provides  a  summary  of  the  sources  of  nonappropriated 
operating  funds. 

Sources  of  Nonappropriated  Operating  Funds 
(in  millions) 


FY  1993 
Projected 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Net 

Percent  of 

Net 

Net  Sources 

Sources 

Net  Sources 

Sources 

Unrestricted 

$40.6 

$38.7 

33% 

36.1 

Restricted 

29.2 

34.7 

29% 

36.9 

Gov't  Grants  and  Contracts 

43.8 

45.7 

38% 

38.7 

Total  AvaUable  for  Operations  113.6  119.1  100%  111.7 

The  Institution  applies  Trust  funds  in  the  following  manner. 

Unrestricted  Funds 

The  sources  of  unrestricted  Trust  funds  are  investment  income;  unrestricted  endowment  income; 
net  proceeds  from  the  museum  shops,  mail  order,  and  food  service  concessions;  sales  of  Smithsonian 
books,  records,  and  other  products  based  on  designs  and  objects  in  the  collections;  theater/planetarium 
operation  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum;  rental  of  exhibits  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service;  the  Smithsonian  Associates'  programs  (including  the  Smithsonian  and 
Air  and  Space  magazines);  the  sale  of  posters,  exhibit  brochures,  and  publications;  museum 
membership  and  admission  fees;  and  overhead  recovery  on  government  grants  and  contracts  the 
Smithsonian  receives.    Overhead  recovery  is  the  principal  source  of  Trust  support  for  central 
management  and  administrative  service  units  of  the  Institution,  including  legal  counsel,  accounting, 
personnel,  procurement,  and  budget.    Unrestricted  Trust  funds  also  support  various  activities  of  units 
such  as  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum,  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural 
Studies,  Office  of  Development,  Office  of  Telecommunications,  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
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Institute,  Visitor  Infomiation  and  Associates'  Reception  Center,  and  a  variety  of  Institutional  and  unit- 
based  programs.    The  Board  of  Regents  approves  allotments  to  these  activities.    In  addition  to  the 
support  of  operations,  unrestricted  Trust  funds  support  the  Institution's  fellowship  and  award  programs 
and  exhibitions,  as  further  described  below. 

The  Institution  uses  unrestricted  Trust  funds  to  support  various  fellowship  programs  with 
projected  FY  1995  expenditures  of  $1.7  million.   The  Institution  also  uses  unrestricted  Trust  funds  to 
make  awards  under  its  Collections  Acquisition,  Educational  Outreach,  and  Scholarly  Studies  programs. 
In  the  FY  1995  budget,  a  total  of  $2.3  million  has  been  allotted  for  these  awards.    Funding  among 
these  programs  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows:    $631,000  to  purchase  exceptional  objects  important  to 
the  collections;  $278,000  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of  educational  outreach  programs  of  benefit  to  the 
public,  with  special  focus  on  diverse  cultural  audiences;  and  $1.4  million  for  innovative  scholarly 
research  projects.    These  include  multi-disciplinary  research  projects  initiated  by  the  Institution's 
research  staff,  occasionally  in  collaboration  with  scholars  from  other  institutions. 

The  Institution  supports  exhibition  programs  with  Federal  funds  and  donations  from  individuals, 
foundations,  and  corporations  as  well  as  with  its  Special  Exhibition  Fund  (SEF).   This  unrestricted 
Trust  fund,  with  $1.3  million  in  FY  1995,  provides  additional  funds  for  temporary  and  permanent 
exhibitions  proposed  by  Smithsonian  bureaus  that,  regardless  of  scale,  are  of  outstanding  educational 
value  to  the  public.   The  SEF  gives  special  consideration  to  exhibitions  that  approach  content  in 
imaginative  ways;  that  allow  bureaus  to  explore  new  or  expand  current  interpretive  or  exhibition 
techniques;  that  are  worthy  but,  by  their  nature,  unlikely  to  attract  major  private  contributions;  and  that 
are  likely  to  reach  previously  underserved  audiences. 

Restricted  Funds 

Restricted  Trust  fiinds  include  gifts,  grants,  and  endowments  from  individuals,  foundations, 
organizations,  and  corporations  that  specify  the  use  of  the  donation  or  bequest.    FY  1994  restricted 
funds  totalled  $34.7  million,  a  $5.5  million  increase  from  FY  1993.    Generally,  these  funds  provide 
support  for  a  particular  exhibit  or  research  project.    The  Freer  endowment  accounts  for  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  Institution's  endowment  principal,  being  the  largest  restricted  endowment. 

Government  Grants  and  Contracts 

Various  Govermnent  agencies  and  departments  provide  grants  and  contracts  for  sp)ecial  projects 
that  only  the  Smithsonian  can  conduct  because  of  its  expertise  in  a  particular  area  of  science,  history, 
art,  or  education  and  because  of  its  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  certain  needs.    For  FY  1994, 
government  grants  and  contracts  for  operations  totalled  $45.7  million,  a  $1.9  million  increase  over 
FY  1993.    Of  that  amount,  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  received  $41  million  (90 
percent  of  the  Institution's  total  activity)  from  government  and  academic  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  for  astrophysical  research. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Summary  of  FY  1996  Change 


FY  1995  Appropriation 
Locality  Pay  Requirements 
FY  1995  Base 


$313,853,000 

1.620.000 

$315,473,000 


FY  1996  Increases/Decreases: 

Mandatory  Costs 
Program  Costs 


4,766,000 
9.561.000 


FY  1996  Request 


$329,800,000 
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FY  1996  NON-RECURRING  COSTS 

Fiscal  year  1996  non-recurring  costs  include  $40,000  for  the  return  of  funds  associated  with  the 
Museum  Support  Center  claim  to  the  judgment  fiind,  $50,000  for  the  Mpala  Research  Center 
equipment,  and  $6.4  million  and  29  workyears  associated  with  workforce  restructuring.    The  workforce 
savings  are  the  direct  result  of  buyouts  offered  to  Smithsonian  employees  under  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  (FWRA)  of  1994,  and  reflect  the  decrease  associated  with  the  government- wide 
Federal  workforce  reductions  proposed  by  Executive  Order  12839.   In  compliance  with  these 
mandates,  the  Smithsonian  is  required  to  make  a  cumulative  reduction  of  276  FTE  through  FY  1996. 
The  Institution  has  been  able  to  meet  these  reductions  through  phase  1  of  its  restructuring  in  FY  1993 
(41  FTE)  and  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Program  in  FY  1995  (206  FTE)  leaving  a  total  of 
29  FTE  to  be  withdrawn  in  FY  1996.   Total  savings  associated  with  the  reductions  as  a  result  of  the 
FWRA  of  1994  are  $9.5  million.    A  base  reduction  of  $3. 1  million  has  been  made  in  FY  1995;  the 
balance  of  $6.4  million  is  reflected  in  the  FY  1996  request. 


FY  1996  MANDATORY  INCREASES  FOR  SUSTAINING  BASE  OPERATIONS 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  seeks  funds  to  pay  costs  that  are  beyond  its  control  to  manage. 
These  costs  result  from  established  practices  in  regulating  wages,  insurance  premiums,  utilities,  and 
rent.    The  Institution  requests  an  increase  of  $12,811,000  for  the  mandatory  costs  shown  below. 

Necessary  Pay  Costs: 

•  Restoration  of  FY  1995  Locality  Pay  Raise  $1,620,000 

•  Annualization  of  FY  1995  Pay  Raises  2,084,000 

•  Proposed  FY  1996  Pay  Raises  3,908,000 

•  One  Additional  Workday  in  FY  1996  831,000 

•  Health  Insurance  (Increase  in  Premiums)  1,784,000 

•  Workers'  Compensation  61,0(X) 

Total,  Salary  and  Related  Costs  $10,288,000 

Utilities,  Communications,  and  Postage  $  1,788,000 

Central  Rental  Space  735,000 

Total  $12,811,000 


Necessary  Pay  Costs  -  The  Institution  requests  a  net  amount  of  $10,288,(X)0  for  the  projected  higher 
salary  and  benefits  costs  in  FY  1996  for  the  reduced  FY  1995  staff  as  described  below.    A  line-item 
breakdown  of  the  applicable  components  of  Necessary  Pay  is  also  provided. 

FY  1995  Restoration  of  the  Locality  Pay  Raise  -  The  Smithsonian  requests  an  amount  of  $1,620,000 
to  fully  restore  the  January  FY  1995  locality  pay  raise  of  1.22  percent  for  three-quarters  of  a  year. 

Annualization  of  FY  1995  Pay  Raises  -  The  Smithsonian  has  included  an  amount  of  $700,000  in  its 
FY  1996  request  to  annualize  the  costs  of  the  1.22  percent  January  1995  locality  pay  raise  and 
$I,384,(XX)  to  annualize  the  costs  of  the  2.0  percent  January  1995  cost  of  living  adjustment. 

15 
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FY  1996  Proposed  Pay  Raises  -  The  Smithsonian  requests  an  amount  of  $3,908,000  to  fully  fund  the 
anticipated  January  FY  1996  locality  pay  raise  and  cost  of  living  adjustment  for  three-quarters  of  a 
year.    This  reflects  an  anticipated  2.2  percent  pay  raise. 

One  Additional  Workday  in  FY  1996  -  Currently,  base  funding  is  available  for  employee 
compensation  for  a  260-day  workyear.    FY  1996,  however,  contains  261  workdays  and  requires 
additional  ftinding  to  cover  employee  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  the  extra  day.   The  Institution 
requests  $831,000  to  cover  this  mandatory  cost. 

Health  Insurance  -  For  FY  1996,  the  Institution  requests  $1,784,000  to  cover  the  rising  cost  of  health 
insurance  premiums  for  employees.   The  Smithsonian's  FY  1995  base  is  $11,893,000.   The  requested 
increase  includes  the  funds  required  to  annualize  the  projected  FY  1995  cost  increase  ($401 ,000  for 
one-quarter  of  the  year)  and  to  cover  an  estimated  FY  1996  increase  of  $1,383,000  for  three-quarters 
of  the  year. 

Workers'  Compensation  -  The  Smithsonian  requests  an  increase  of  $61,000  as  specified  in  the 
provisions  of  Section  8147(b)  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  on  April  21,  1976,  by  Public 
Law  94-273.    This  law  provides  for  payments  to  be  made  to  employees  for  injuries  and  to  their 
families  in  cases  where  work  accidents  result  in  employee  death.    These  payments  are  determined  and 
made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employment  Standards  Administration,  which  subsequently 
bills  agencies  for  costs  incurred  for  their  employees.    The  FY  1996  bill  for  the  Institution's  Federal 
portion  ($1,771,000)  covers  the  actual  expenses  incurred  for  the  period  July  1,  1993,  through 
June  30,  1994.   With  an  amount  of  $1,710,000  in  its  FY  1995  base  for  workers'  compensation,  the 
Institution  requests  an  additional  $61,000. 
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FY  1996  Necessary  Pay  Costs  ($000s) 


Annualize 
FY  1995 
Pay  Raise 

FY  1996 
Pay 
Raises 

Health 
Insurance 

One 
Additional 
Workday 

Total 

Necessary 

Pay 

Assistant  Provost  for  Sciences 

15 

25 

12 

6 

58 

Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 

121 

205 

52 

47 

425 

Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute 

43 

107 

59 

24 

233 

Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center 

20 

35 

18 

8 

81 

National  Zoological  Park 

159 

284 

113 

59 

615 

Smithsonian  Institution  Archives 

10 

17 

9 

4 

40 

Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries 

48 

85 

41 

20 

194 

International  Environmental  Science  Program 

6 

10 

6 

3 

25 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History 

306 

545 

229 

114 

1,194 

Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory 

24 

43 

16 

9 

92 

Museum  Support  Center 

24 

41 

26 

8 

99 

Assistant  Provost  for  Arts  &  Humanities 

17 

33 

13 

8 

71 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum 

113 

202 

84 

37 

436 

National  Museum  of  American  History 

164 

296 

130 

56 

646 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

62 

122 

68 

37 

289 

National  Museum  of  American  Art 

56 

102 

47 

25 

230 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

42 

74 

33 

16 

165 

Hirshhom  Museum  &  Sculpture  Garden 

34 

57 

28 

13 

132 

Arthur  M.  Sackler/Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

41 

73 

29 

17 

160 

Archives  of  American  Art 

12 

24 

10 

5 

51 

Cooper  Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum 

13 

32 

16 

8 

69 

National  Museum  of  African  Art 

27 

48 

22 

13 

110 

Anacostia  Museum 

8 

14 

7 

3 

32 

Office  of  Exhibits  Central 

21 

37 

16 

7 

81 

SI  Traveling  Exhibition  Service 

19 

35 

18 

8 

80 

Asst  Provost  for  Educational  &  Cultural  Pgms 

4 

8 

3 

1 

16 

Center  for  Folklife  Programs  &  Cultural  Studies 

8 

13 

5 

4 

30 

Academic  and  Educational  Programs 

22 

42 

19 

9 

92 

Administration 

202 

368 

145 

84 

799 

Office  of  Design  and  Construction 

38 

65 

21 

12 

136 

Office  of  Protection  Services 

217 

484 

305 

95 

1,101 

Office  of  Plant  Services 

188 

382 

184 

71 

825 

TOTAL  ^fECESSARY  PAY 

2,084 

3,908 

1,784 

831 

8,607 
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Utilities.  Communications,  and  Postage  -  The  FY  1995  Federal  base  of  $23,928,000  is  available  to 
fund  the  costs  of  electricity,  steam,  gas,  fuel  oil,  water,  sewer,  communications,  and  postage  for  nearly 
all  Institution  facilities.   In  order  to  provide  constant  environmental  conditions  and  to  ensure  continuous 
operating  equipment  and  communications  systems,  the  Smithsonian  requires  an  increase  of  $1,788,000 
in  FY  1996  to  cover  anticipated  costs.    A  portion  of  the  request  represents  the  anticipated  FY  1995 
deficit  of  $505,000.   The  majority  of  the  FY  1995  deficit  is  due  to  the  1995  postage  rate  increase 
which  was  unbudgeted.    FY  1995  estimates  for  anticipated  electricity  rate  increases,  increased 
consumption  due  to  the  ongoing  installation  of  additional  personal  computers,  and  the  upgrading  of 
exhibit  halls  have  also  been  adjusted  based  on  revised  information.    Fiscal  year  1996  increases  are 
attributable  to  projected  rate  increases  from  Potomac  Electric  and  Power  Company  (PEPCO)  and 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York 
City;  continued  upgrading  of  exhibit  halls;  and  new  construction  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Research  Greenhouse,  Osteo  Prep  Lab,  Horticulture  Building  and  the  large  artifact  cleaning 
facility,  all  located  in  Suitland,  Maryland.   Increased  use  of  linked  computer  systems  and  the  expansion 
of  data  networks  throughout  the  Institution  has  lead  to  projected  increases  in  communication  costs. 
Additionally,  refmed  utility  estimates  for  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  of  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Indian  in  New  York  City  reflect  a  small  increase  in  projected  costs  for  FY  1996.   The 
following  table  shows  utilities  and  communication  costs  and  estimates  from  FY  1994  to  FY  1996; 
detailed  explanations  of  each  line-item  follow. 


Federal  Utilities  and  Communication  Costs 
FY  1994  -  FY  1996 

($000s) 


FY  1994  Actual 

FY  1995  Estimate 

FY  1996  Estimate 

Electricity 

8,313 

9,073 

9,739 

Steam 

2,973 

3,170 

3,317 

Gas 

1,096 

1,083 

1,421 

Fuel  Oil/Water 

359 

400 

436 

D.C.  Gov't  Water/Sewer 

2,031 

2,966 

2,514 

Communications 

4,695 

5,113 

5,533 

Postage 

2,271 

2,628 

2,756 

Total 

21,738 

24,433 

25,716 

Base 

21,537 

23,928 

23,92« 

Deficit 

(201) 

(505) 

(1,788) 
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Electricity  -  The  major  component  of  the  Utilities  account  is  electricity.    As  a  result  of  an  aggressive 
energy  management  program,  the  consumption  levels  for  FY  1994  were  consistent  with  prior  years; 
however,  costs  continued  to  rise  due  to  utility  rate  increases.    The  FY  1996  estimate  reflects  the 
3.4  percent  rate  increase  granted  in  June  1994  for  PEPCO,  the  ten  percent  PEPCO  rate  increase 
requested  for  June  1995,  and  a  projected  four  percent  rate  increase  across  all  accounts  for  June  1996. 
The  FY  1996  estimate  also  reflects  general  increases  associated  with  the  ongoing  installation  of 
additional  personal  computers  and  the  upgrading  of  exhibit  halls  in  most  Smithsonian  museums. 

Steam  -  Steam  is  used  primarily  for  heating  Smithsonian  facilities,  year-round  humidification,  and  hot 
water  production.   The  large  consumption  of  steam  is  a  direct  result  of  maintaining  an  interior 
environment  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  artifacts.   In  addition,  weather  conditions  (both  hot 
summers  and  cold  winters)  affect  the  Smithsonian's  steam  consumption.    Further,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  steam,  accomplished  by  burning  fossil  fiiel,  fluctuates  with  the  cost  of  that  fuel.   In 
FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  anticipates  an  increase  in  costs  from  both  GSA  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Consolidated  Edison  in  New  Yoric  City  which  cannot  be  covered  from  within  existing  base  resources. 

Gas  -  Fiscal  year  1994  witnessed  increased  gas  consumption  with  a  stable  rate.   In  FY  1996, 
significant  increases  in  consumption  are  projected  due  to  new  construction  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  Research  Greenhouse,  Osteo  Prep  Lab,  Horticulture  Building,  and  artifact  cleaning 
facility  for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at  the  Garber  Facility  located  in  Suitland,  Maryland. 
These  expected  increases  in  consumption  and  a  projected  minor  rate  increase  in  FY  1996  result  in  base 
resources  that  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  anticipated  gas  costs  for  FY  1996. 

Fuel  Oil/Water  -  Fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  estimates  reflect  water  consumption  increases  associated 
with  the  installation  of  a  town  water  and  sewer  system  and  the  construction  of  a  new  maintenance 
facility  and  small  office  building  at  the  National  Zoological  Park  facilities  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia  and 
refmed  estimates  for  National  Museum  of  American  Indian  in  New  York  City.   In  addition,  the 
Institution  anticipates  a  five  percent  historical  rate  increase  in  fuel  oil.    As  a  result  of  these  increases, 
the  base  resources  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  fuel  oil  and  water  in  FY  1996. 

D.C.  Government  Water/Sewer  -  The  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  estimates  for  D.C.  government  water 
and  sewer  costs  are  based  on  cost  projections  provided  by  the  District  government.    Fluctuations  in  the 
FY  1995  and  FY  1996  estimates  are  linked  to  adjustments  for  prior  year  actuals  as  well  as  revisions  of 
original  estimates;  D.C.  government  provided  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  estimates  which  includes 
adjustments  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  actuals,  respectively.    The  FY  1996  projection  does  not  reflect 
any  adjustments  for  FY  1994  which  could  result  in  increased  costs.    FY  1996  also  does  not  reflect  a 
71  percent  rate  increase  that  has  been  suggested  for  water  and  sewer  consumption  in  D.C.   If  the 
proposed  rate  increase  goes  into  effect,  the  Institution's  base  resources  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  the 
increased  costs. 

Communications  -  The  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  estimates  are  based  upon  increased  usage  of  data 
communication  links  between  Washington,  D.C.  and  remote  Smithsonian  facilities.   These  increases 
are  also  necessary  to  provide  data  communications  services  for  access  to  Institutional  information 
systems  such  as  the  Accounting  and  Payroll/Personnel  systems,  facsimile  machines,  electronic  mail 
systems  and  the  Library  system. 
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Postage  -  Fiscal  year  1995  and  1996  estimates  reflect  the  rate  increase  that  became  effective  in  January 
1995.   Ehie  to  this  rate  increase  and  an  historical  5  percent  annual  growth  rate,  the  Institution's  base 
resources  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  anticipated  postage  costs  for  FY  1996. 

Rental  Space  -  For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  requests  $735,000  for  uncontrollable  expenses  in  the 
central  rental  account.   The  increase  reflects  the  annual  cost  increase  specified  in  negotiated  lease 
agreements,  including  projected  inflationary  adjustments,  and  takes  into  account  the  offsetting  Trust 
fund  contribution  for  shared  administrative  activities  and  office  space  occupied  by  specific  auxiliary 
activities  on  the  Mall.    Leased  Space  at  L'Enfant  Plaza,  1111  North  Capitol  Street,  Archives  of 
American  Art  space  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  FuUerton  Storage  provide  critical  housing  for 
administrative  support  and  some  program  activities  which  provide  valuable  services  to  the  Institution's 
exhibition,  education,  research  and  collection  programs.   By  1996,  space  for  Smithsonian  archival 
records  will  be  depleted,  based  on  anticipated  acquisitions.    Therefore,  this  request  includes  $400,000 
for  20,000  square  feet  of  secure  storage  space  for  permanent  archival  records.    The  projected  Federal 
cost  of  the  central  rental  account  is  $5,349,000.   The  Institution's  Federal  base  is  $4,614,000  in 
FY  1995.   Therefore,  the  Smithsonian  requires  an  increase  of  $735,000  for  the  central  rental  account. 
The  following  table  reflects  the  projected  costs  for  rental  space. 


Federal  Central  Rental  Costs 
FY  1994  -  FY  1996 

(SOOOs) 


FY  1994  Actual 

FY  1995  Estimate 

FY  1996  Estimate 

L'Enfant  Plaza 

2.048 

2,292 

2,478 

North  Capitol  Street 

1,610 

1,651 

1,748 

Archives  of  American  Art: 
-New  York 
--Boston 

165 
9 

155 

22 

196 

24 

FuUerton 

432 

494 

494 

SI  Archives 

400 

Total  Costs 

4,264 

4,614 

5,340 

Base 

4,246 

4,605 

4,605 

Deficit 

(18) 

(9) 

(735) 
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INSTITUTION-WIDE  PROGRAMS 

As  part  of  the  Restructuring  Plan  reviewed  and  approved  by  Congress  in  1993,  the  Smithsonian 
reallocated  funds  to  create  two  Institution-wide  funding  programs:  one  supports  the  units'  needs  to 
replace,  upgrade,  and  acquire  new  research  equipment;  the  other  enables  the  myriad  of  information 
technology  needs  across  the  Institution  to  be  addressed  systematically.    In  fiscal  year  1995,  the 
Institution  received  $1  million  to  support  the  development  of  a  third  Institution-wide  program  for 
Latino  programming.   The  Institution  requests  that  the  funding  in  each  of  these  programs  remains 
available  until  expended. 

Research  Equipment 

The  research  equipment  program  has  helped  fiind  some  of  the  most  basic  research  equipment 
needs  of  the  Institution.   However,  the  current  level  of  funding  has  only  begun  to  meet  the  many  needs 
of  the  museums,  research  centers  and  offices  with  research  equipment  requirements. 

In  FY  1995,  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the 
Sciences  evaluated  requests  for  95  items  of  specific  equipment  to  be  purchased  from  the  pool.   Some  of 
the  major  purchases  made  this  year  include:   an  X-ray  monochrometer  ($90,000)  and  a 
microfabrication  facility  ($93,000)  for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory;  an  A-Frame  and 
deck  winch  ($98,000)  for  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute;  an  automated  DNA  sequencer 
($123,000)  and  an  X-ray  diffractometer  ($102,400)  for  the  National  Museum  of  Namral  History;  a 
benchtop  gas  chromatograph/mass  spectrometer  ($69,000)  for  the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory; 
and  a  ground  spectroradiometer  ($56,000)  for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum.    Virtually  all  units 
at  the  Institution  submitting  requests  received  at  least  partial  funding.   The  Institution  is  not  requesting 
an  increase  in  FY  1996  beyond  the  FY  1995  base  funding  of  $1,885,000  for  this  Institution-wide 
program. 

Information  Resources 

The  Smithsonian  is  poised  at  the  threshold  to  the  information  age,  transforming  the  traditional 
means  of  achieving  its  mission  to  create  and  disseminate  knowledge.   By  facilitating  computer-  and 
television-based  access  throughout  the  United  States  and,  indeed,  the  world,  this  electronic 
transformation  is  changing  the  way  in  which  the  Institution  will  collaborate  with  scholars,  provide 
access  to  educators  and  students,  and  conduct  its  internal  business  operations.   In  1994,  the  Information 
Resources  program  was  used  to  initiate  projects  in  three  key  areas.    The  FY  1995  allocations  continue 
senior  management's  commitment  to  these  strategic,  multi-year  projects.   The  first  key  area,  enterprise 
networking,  includes  establishing  and  upgrading  both  communications  capabilities  and  interconnected 
processing  modes  (typically  general-purpose  computers  and  teleconferencing  complements)  to  efficient, 
state-of -practice  technology.   The  basic  infrastructure  will  provide  the  necessary  pathways  among  the 
various  Smithsonian  and  external  entities  to  ensure  wide  citizen  access  to  everything  we  do  from 
everywhere  by  everybody.    External  entities  include  public  and  private  institutions  such  as  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  hospitals,  publicly-accessible  networks,  and  cultural  assets.   As  part  of  this 
initiative,  the  Institution  is  actively  collaborating  with  emerging  private  industry,  state  and  local 
jurisdictions,  and  federal  agency  initiatives.   The  second  key  area,  organizing  and  digitizing,  includes 
transforming  significant  portions  of  the  physical  collections  into  digitized  images  for  electronic 
transmission  throughout  the  world  and  organizing  the  Institution's  vast  holdings  to  facilitate  efficient 
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public  access  to  this  rich  resource.   Finally,  the  third  key  area  provides  logistical  support  for  the 
development  of  solid  financial  and  operational  management  capabilities. 

To  participate  in  a  changing  technological  environment  wisely  and  actively,  the  Institution 
continues  a  comprehensive  information  technology  planning  process.    Extensive  participation  in  this 
process  includes  management  and  those  with  direct  responsibilities  in  such  areas  as  research,  education, 
public  programs,  collections  management,  business  and  administration,  and  facilities  management.   The 
Institution  is  not  requesting  an  increase  in  FY  1996  beyond  the  FY  1995  base  funding  of  $1,850,000 
for  this  Institution-wide  program. 

Latino  Exhibitions.  Acquisitions,  and  Educational  Programming 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  committed  to  a  fair  and  inclusive  representation  of  American 
history,  art  and  culture.    The  Smithsonian's  public  includes  an  expanding  minority  youth  population,  an 
increasing  number  of  foreign-bom  residents,  and  an  older  population  than  this  country  has  ever 
experienced.    Cultural  diversity  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the  nation. 
Although  the  museums  and  the  National  Zoological  Paris  have  been  very  resourceful  to  date  in 
addressing  the  Latino  community  with  their  limited  exhibition,  collections,  and  education  funds,  the 
Institution  now  faces  an  external  reality  that  demands  an  active  and  well-constructed  response.   The 
number  and  quality  of  Latino  initiatives  recently  advanced  by  the  individual  bureaus  for  consideration 
by  management  demonstrates  creativity  and  a  commitment  to  addressing  this  need. 

The  Institution  received  approximately  $1  million  in  FY  1995  to  support  exhibitions, 
collections,  and  educational  initiatives  across  the  Institution  to  permit  the  accomplishments  of  Latinos 
to  be  shared  more  widely  with  the  public.   The  Smithsonian  plans  to  disperse  these  funds  annually  to 
its  units  to  attract  matching  and,  ultimately,  sustaining  funding  from  other  sources.    In  FY  1995,  this 
program  nourished  significant  activities,  some  of  which  have  already  generated  outside  support. 
Projects  were  designed  as  catalysts  for  broader  initiatives  of  national  and  international  scope.   The 
National  Museum  of  American  History  has  begun  planning  for  a  major  exhibition  focusing  on  Latino 
subjects  in  1998;  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  is  producing  an  educational  package  of  Latino 
works  from  its  collections  and  implementing  a  systematic  acquisitions  program  leading  to  an  exhibition 
on  the  Latino  art  tradition  in  America.    The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  is  planning 
significant  acquisitions  and  designing  programs  of  immediate  interest  to  Latino  audiences  in  the 
metropolitan  area.    The  National  Zoological  Park  and  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  are 
developing  Latino  educational  packages  targeting  school  audiences,  and  the  latter  wiU  feature  a 
nationally  prominent  Latino  designer  in  its  Etesigner's  Choice  exhibit  series.    The  Archives  of 
American  Art  is  documenting  Latino  artists.    The  Center  for  Museum  Studies  has  joined  forces  with 
the  Inter  University  Program  for  Latino  Research  in  an  innovative  program  bringing  15  Latino  graduate 
students  to  the  Smithsonian  for  an  immersion  in  several  museums  during  the  summer  of  1995. 

Funding  of  pilot  programs  will  enable  informed  long-range  investment  in  exhibitions, 
collections,  and  education  programs  focused  on  the  Latino  community.   In  the  short-term,  these  new 
pilot  programs  will  permit  the  Institution,  through  creative  experimentation  at  the  museum  level,  to 
expand  its  coverage  of  the  Latino  culture  as  well  as  its  Latino  audience.    External  funding  can  be 
projected  to  increase  in  the  long-term.   With  evidence  of  positive  outcomes  from  the  pilot  programs, 
the  case  for  external  funding  is  made  substantially  stronger.   The  Institution  is  not  requesting  an 
increase  in  FY  1996  beyond  the  FY  1995  base  funding  of  $998,000  for  this  Institution-wide  program. 
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Assistant  Provost  for  the  Sciences 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

19 

1,960 

31 

2,037 

31 

2,095 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Sciences  (formerly  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Sciences)  facilitates,  strengthens,  and  plans  for  the  Smithsonian's  worldwide  scientific 
efforts  and  research  support  activities.   The  Office  develops  and  implements  Institution-wide  policies 
that  foster  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  high-quality  research  in  the  sciences  and  promote  science 
as  an  essential  endeavor  that  contributes  to  knowledge  and  addresses  issues  of  pressing  concern  to 
society.    The  Office  also  seeks  to  build  an  excellent  research  staff  that  reflects  the  Nation's  diverse 
heritage  and  the  Institution's  scholarly  strengths,  to  foster  interdisciplinary  research  and  effective 
linkages  among  scholars  within  and  outside  of  the  Institution,  and  to  encourage  the  integration  of 
research  results  and  staff  into  other  areas  of  the  Smithsonian,  particularly  exhibition,  education,  and 
public  programs. 

Included  in  this  line-item  are  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Diving  Program,  the  Office  of 
Fellowships  and  Grants,  and  the  International  Center.   The  International  Center  comprise  the  Office  of 
International  Relations,  the  Environmental  Awareness  Program,  and  the  International  Gallery.   The 
International  Gallery  is  under  the  purview  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  is 
discussed  in  that  line- item.   The  International  Center  also  provides  offices  for  the  Council  of  American 
Overseas  Research  Centers.    For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for 
programmatic  increases  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Sciences.    The  Institution 
requires  $58,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Sciences  -  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for 
the  Sciences,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary,  the  Provost,  and  other  management  staff,  supervises  the 
scientific  activities  of  the  Institution.   The  Office  advises  the  Secretary  and  Provost  on  major  policy 
issues;  coordinates  programmatic  and  facilities  planning  for  Smithsonian  science  activities;  allocates 
Institutional  research  resources  through  the  budget  process  and  through  internal  competitive  funding 
programs;  assesses  the  programmatic  and  administrative  strengths  of  science  bureaus,  offices,  and 
programs  in  setting  priorities  and  coordinating  activities;  evaluates  scholarly  staff  through  the  hiring, 
review,  and  promotion  process;  provides  leadership,  communication,  and  support  to  the  Smithsonian's 
scholarly  community  and  research  support  offices;  fosters  ties  with  scholarly  organizations  and 
universities  worldwide;  promotes  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  scientific  research  among  the 
Smithsonian  staff  and  outside  constituencies,  such  as  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
major  donors,  and  the  media;  and  encourages  the  integration  of  Smithsonian  research  with  other 
Smithsonian  endeavors. 

The  Office  coordinates  scientific  diving  activities  that  support  collection  and  the  study  of 
underwater  subjects  and  environments.    The  Scientific  Diving  Program  provides  critical  training  and 
certification  procedures  for  all  Smithsonian  divers.    The  Diving  Program  ensures  safety  and  training  in 
compliance  with  the  Department  of  Labor"  s  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
regulations  and  the  standards  of  the  American  Academy  of  Underwater  Sciences. 
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Office  of  Fellowships  and  Grants  -  The  Office  of  Fellowships  and  Grants  (OFG)  manages  the 
Institution's  centralized  fellowship  and  internship  programs,  all  other  stipend  appointments,  and 
additional  significant  programs  that  support  research  by  Smithsonian  scholars  and  their  collaborators. 
OFG  administers  approximately  900  appointments  and  40  grants.    In  FY  1994,  OFG  awarded 
87  graduate  student,  predoctoral,  postdoctoral,  senior  and  faculty  fellowships  through  the  Institution- 
wide  program.   Twenty-seven  of  these  recipients  were  foreign  students  and  scholars  from  17  countries. 
In  addition,  22  minorities  were  appointed,  thereby  expanding  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  Smithsonian 
research  community.   Under  the  Short-Term  Visitor  Program,  123  persons  representing  31  countries 
came  to  the  Institution.   The  Smithsonian  Institution-University  Programs  in  the  Structure  and 
Evolution  of  Terrestrial  Ecosystems,  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation, 
offered  appointments  to  13  researchers  and  students  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute.   In  addition.  Federal  and  Trust  funds  allocated  to  the  bureaus 
supported  259  short-  and  long-term  awards.    The  Office  also  administered  internship  stipend  awards  for 
234  students  in  FY  1994.    OFG  administers  programs  to  increase  minority  participation  in  Smithsonian 
research  disciplines  and  educational  activities.    Twenty-nine  students  joined  ongoing  research  and 
museum  studies  in  the  Minority  Internship  Program.    The  Native  American  Awards  Program  selected 
17  Native  American  students  and  scholars  to  collaborate  with  the  staff  and  woric  on  Native  American 
resources  and  activities  at  the  Institution. 

Office  of  International  Relations  -  The  Office  of  International  Relations  (OIR)  supports 
Smithsonian  research  and  programs  abroad,  serving  as  the  Institution's  liaison  with  institutions  and 
individuals,  international  organizations,  and  government  foreign  affairs  agencies.    The  Office  assists 
with  the  logistical  details  of  international  exchanges  of  collections  and  serves  as  a  point  of  contact  for 
scholars,  museum  professionals,  and  foreign  officials  seeking  to  establish  cooperative  relationships  with 
the  Smithsonian.    OIR  provides  staff  support  for  the  Provost  and  the  Assistant  Provosts  who 
collectively  oversee  the  broad  range  of  international  programs  undertaken  throughout  the  Institution. 
OIR  also  manages  two  grant  programs:   the  Smithsonian  Foreign  Currency  Program  and  the 
International  Exchange  Program,  which  facilitate  programs  abroad  as  well  as  international  cooperation. 

Environmental  Awareness  Program  -  The  Environmental  Awareness  Program  (EAP)  provides 
a  bridge  between  science  and  policy  by  gathering  and  disseminating  information  about  environmental 
issues  to  Smithsonian  bureaus,  outside  groups,  the  general  public  and  professional  audiences  through 
exhibitions,  publications,  conferences,  and  workshops.   EAP's  primary  activities  involve  a  multi-year 
project  on  ocean  conservation  issues,  which  includes  a  national  symposium,  a  traveling  exhibition,  and 
publication  of  a  scholarly  book.   The  project  explores  marine-related  environmental  issues  such  as 
marine  pollution,  habitat  destruction,  coastal  development,  and  global  change.    In  FY  1995  the 
traveling  exhibition  "Ocean  Planet"  will  open,  a  collaboration  between  EAP,  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 

Council  of  American  Overseas  Research  Centers  -  The  Council  of  American  Overseas 
Research  Centen  (CAORC)  facilitates  and  coordinates  the  work  of  its  14  member  institutions. 
Founded  in  1981,  CAORC  fosters  collaboration  among  its  constituent  members  to  strengthen  academic 
programs  and  administrative  procedures.    The  Council  sponsors  international  research  projects  and 
serves  as  the  forum  through  which  members  identify  and  address  common  concerns.   The  Council  also 
undertakes  the  establishment  of  new  centers  in  countries  and  regions  where  research  exchange 
opportunities  are  lacking. 
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Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

129 

14,456 

136 

14,969 

142 

16,044 

Abstract  -  The  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  (SAO)  conducts  research  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe  and  to  communicate  this  information  through 
publications,  teaching,  and  public  presentations.    SAO  studies  diverse  systems,  including  the  large-scale 
structure  of  the  universe,  clusters  of  galaxies,  quasars,  the  sun,  and  planets.    SAO  also  conducts 
research  in  laboratory  astrophysics,  atmospheric  physics,  and  geophysics.    SAO  research  has  a  major 
impact  in  the  worldwide  scientific  community  and  has  helped  the  United  States  maintain  worldwide 
leadership  in  astrophysical  research. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory.    Thp  Institution  requires  $425,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line- item.   The  Smithsonian,  however,  does  request  in  FY  1996  an  increase 
of  six  positions  and  $650,000  for  salaries  and  related  costs  for  the  submillimeter  array.    Workyears 
associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the  Institution's  workyear  ceiling.     Since 
this  increase  is  related  to  the  Major  Scientific  Instrumentation  line-item,  the  justification  for  these 
positions  appears  in  the  Major  Scientific  Instrumentation  section  of  the  budget. 

Program  -  The  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  is  a  member  of  the  Center  for  Astrophysics 
(CfA),  headquartered  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    In  collaboration  with  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  SAO  pursues  a  broad  program  of  research  organized  by  the  following  disciplines:  atomic 
and  molecular  physics,  high-energy  astrophysics,  optical  and  infrared  astronomy,  planetary  sciences, 
radio  and  geoastronomy,  solar  and  stellar  physics,  and  theoretical  astrophysics. 

SAO's  observing  facilities  include  the  Fred  Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona,  the  Oak 
Ridge  Observatory  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  miUimeter-wave  radio  telescope  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
instruments  launched  from  time  to  time  aboard  balloons,  rockets,  and  spacecraft. 


Research 

described  below: 


In  FY  1994,  SAO  made  significant  advances  in  several  areas;  six  examples  are 


A  technique  developed  by  SAO  scientists  studying  fundamental  atomic  properties  of  matter 
shows  great  promise  for  aiding  the  early  detection  of  multiple  sclerosis  lesions  and  breast  cancer. 
Inhaled,  polarized  xenon  gas  can  significantly  enhance  the  performance  of  biological  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI).   MRI  is  an  important  non-invasive  diagnostic  tool.    Xenon-enhanced  MRI 
will  allow  diagnostic  imaging  of  human  body  parts  that  have  been  invisible  to  conventional  MRI,  such 
as  the  lungs,  brain,  and  breast.    Xenon  gas  is  non-toxic  and  safe  for  humans  to  breathe  when  mixed 
with  oxygen.   This  recently  invented  technology  is  still  in  its  infancy.    SAO  scientists  are  collaborating 
with  physicians  at  Boston's  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  to  assess  and  to  develop  the  full  potential 
of  the  new  technique. 
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Using  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  a  recently  commissioned  array  of  radio  telescopes  located 
in  Hawaii,  the  Continental  United  States  and  the  Caribbean,  SAO  scientists  and  their  colleagues  at  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  and  in  Japan  have  discovered  a  remarkable  rotating  disk  of 
matter  in  a  distant  galaxy.   The  motions  of  the  disk  reveal  that  it  must  be  circling  a  region  one  million 
times  more  dense  than  the  densest  star  cluster  yet  observed.   The  only  object  fitting  this  description  is  a 
black  hole  40  million  times  more  massive  than  the  sun.    This  observation  represents  the  most 
convincing  case  yet  made  for  the  existence  of  a  super-massive  black  hole.   Observations  of  the  disk 
also  yield  the  distance  to  the  galaxy  with  unprecedented  accuracy. 

The  landmark  Center  for  Astrophysics  (Cf A)  Redshift  Survey  of  galaxy  distribution  was 
extended  to  the  sky  above  the  southern  hemisphere.    Done  in  collaboration  with  four  other 
observatories,  this  mapping  brings  the  total  of  galaxies  surveyed  to  more  than  14,000  and  rqjresents 
coverage  of  about  one-third  of  the  sky.   The  striking  bubble-like  patterns  of  large-scale  structure, 
discovered  earlier  by  SAO  scientists  in  the  northern  survey,  continue  in  the  south.   Indeed,  analysis  of 
galaxy  distribution  continues  to  show  evidence  for  clustering  on  very  large  scales,  inconsistent  with  the 
predictions  of  many  cosmological  theories.   The  CfA  survey  and  the  southern  sky  observations  form 
the  largest  and  broadest  extant  galaxy  map. 

Using  observations  made  by  the  Japanese  x-ray  satellite  of  the  remnants  of  two  exploding  stars, 
a  binational  team  led  by  an  SAO  scientist  identified  significant  amounts  of  iron,  calcium,  and  other 
newly  created  elements  in  the  spectra  of  the  two  remnants.    The  strong  signal  from  iron,  combined 
with  a  weaker  emission  from  oxygen,  suggest  that  the  two  remnants  belong  to  a  small  class  of 
supernovas  that  produce  the  bulk  of  iron  in  the  universe. 

The  ninth  successful  flight  of  the  SAO  balloon-borne  Far-Infrared  Spectrograph  (FIRS)  set  a 
new  upper  limit  on  the  density  of  stratospheric  bromine  molecules  that  play  a  key  role  in  the  catalytic 
destruction  of  ozone.   Better  understanding  of  the  chemistry  of  the  stratosphere  is  essential  for 
predicting  the  future  of  the  Earth's  ozone  shield. 

An  SAO  scientist  made  the  original  prediction  that  Comet  1993  (Shoemaker-Levy)  would  collide 
with  the  planet  Jupiter.   He  computed  separate  orbits  for  19  of  the  cometary  fragments,  allowing  the 
fmal  impact  times  to  be  predicted  with  an  accuracy  of  about  ten  minutes.   This  enabled  scientists 
worldwide,  including  a  team  using  an  SAO-designed  infrared  camera  in  Hawaii,  to  observe,  record, 
and  image  the  impact  of  the  comet  fragments  with  Jupiter. 

Education  -  During  the  past  year,  SAO  continued  to  develop  its  programs  in  precollege  science 
education.   These  efforts  included  development  of  a  discovery-based  elementary-school  science 
curriculum  using  astronomy  as  its  unifying  theme,  production  of  videos  aimed  at  K-8  preservice 
teachers,  development  of  Earth  science  activities  based  on  satellite  imagery,  and  continuation  of 
summer  institutes  for  precollege  teachers.   In  addition,  SAO  broke  new  ground  with  a  unique 
educational  use  for  interactive  TV.   In  a  series  of  video  conferences,  hundreds  of  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  participated  in  the  development  of  six  television  programs  on  science  education, 
which  will  air  on  PBS  in  the  fall  of  1995. 
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Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 



FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

152 

7,860 

156 

7,593 

156 

7,904        1 

Abstract  -  The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  (STRI)  is  the  Nation's  center  for  advanced 
studies  of  tropical  ecosystems.    It  maintains  the  only  extensive  U.S.  research  facilities  in  the  mainland 
New  World  tropics.    Studies  at  STRI  of  tropical  forest  and  coastal  marine  communities  provide  basic 
data  upon  which  to  base  decisions  on  the  wise  use  and  possible  fate  of  these  unique  and  threatened 
natural  systems.    STRI  is  the  permanent  base  of  a  core  of  tropical  researchers,  who  in  turn  provide  an 
intellectual  environment  that  attracts  many  visiting  scientists  and  research  fellows.   STRI  researchers 
study  the  evolution,  behavior,  ecology,  and  history  of  tropical  species  in  systems  ranging  from  coral 
reefs  to  tropical  rain  forests.    Growing  strengths  in  molecular  biology,  plant  physiology,  and 
paleoecology  complement  established  excellence  in  evolutionary  biology  and  ecology. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  STRI  has  carried  out  intensive  research  on  Bamo  Colorado  Island 
(BCI),  part  of  the  Barro  Colorado  Nature  Monument  (BCNM),  which  is  under  STRI  custodianship  as 
designated  in  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977.  Results  of  BCI  studies  are  now  a  critical  resource  of 
long-term  studies  for  understanding  tropical  forests.  The  ability  of  STRI  researchers  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  different  marine  systems  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  makes  their  research  of  unique 
significance.  Possessing  perhaps  the  best  tropical  research  library  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Americas, 
and  with  a  state-of-the-art  conference  center  in  Panama  City,  STRI  expects  to  continue  to  be  a  major 
center  of  basic  research  on  tropical  ecosystems  and  catalyst  of  public  awareness  of  tropical  science. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  S128,(K)0  for  facilities  management  support 
for  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute.   The  FY  1996  request  also  reflects  a  decrease  of 
$50,000  associated  with  one-time  funding  provided  in  FY  1995  for  the  Mpala  Research  Center.   The 
Institution  requires  $233,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  performs  four  major  functions  in  fulfilling  its 
mission  in  tropical  biology:    it  conducts  fundamental  research  in  the  tropics  on  the  ecology, 
physiology,  evolution,  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals,  including  humans,  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationships  of  tropical  organisms  to  global  climatic  change;  provides  facilities  and  logistical  support 
for  an  international  scientific  community  to  study  both  terrestrial  and  marine  tropical  biology;  supports 
environmental  education,  conservation,  and  management  of  tropical  ecosystems;  and  protects  and 
manages  the  Barro  Colorado  Nature  Monument  under  a  treaty-assigned  responsibility. 

The  majority  of  species  of  plants  and  animals  live  in  the  tropics,  yet  tropical  ecosystems  are  not 
well  studied  or  understood.   Due  to  tropical  deforestation  and  uncontrolled  harvesting  of  marine 
resources,  tropical  species  are  rapidly  facing  extinction.   The  loss  of  tropical  species  will  affect 
regional  and  global  climatic  patterns,  including  sources  of  medically  and  commercially  important 
natural  products.   The  study  of  tropical  environments  is  vital  to  understanding  the  world's  biological 
diversity  and  its  change  through  time.   STRI,  the  only  wholly  tropical  research  institute  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  is  widely  recognized  as  the  world's  leader  in  this  field.   Its  extensive  marine  and 
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terrestrial  research  programs  provide  the  knowledge  and  understanding  essential  for  the  effective 
management  and  conservation  of  these  resources.    Among  STRI's  primary  assets  are  the  trust  placed  in 
the  Institute  by  the  host  country  and  a  long  history  of  collaboration  with  Panamanian  scientists  and 
students.   The  continuing  cooperation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  facilitated  the  work  at  STRI  of 
resident  scientific  staff  and  visiting  researchers.    Among  the  numerous  research  programs  supported  by 
STRI  are  the  following: 

Molecular  Evolution  -  Molecular  biological  techniques  are  now  a  required  tool  for  the 
systematic  work  that  underpins  research  on  tropical  biology.   Molecular  data  permit  a  rapid  and  cost- 
effective  genetic  description  of  tropical  biodiversity  providing  a  common  starting  point  and  a  way  to 
make  sense  of  the  results  from  ecology,  evolution,  physiology,  behavior  and  conservation.    The  genetic 
appraisal  of  the  distribution  of  species  is  critical  to  any  real  understanding  of  the  "rules"  regulating  the 
origin  and  maintenance  of  tropical  marine  and  terrestrial  communities.   In  turn,  molecule-based 
measures  of  biodiversity  can  be  used  to  identify  optimally  efficient,  priority  areas  for  conservation. 
Major  contributions  by  STRI  researchers  suggest  that  when  resource  managers  are  faced  with  the  agony 
of  conservation  choices,  molecular  systematics  is  the  best  tool  available  to  insure  that  the  right  choices 
are  made. 

Canopy  Access  System  -  Tropical  forest  canopies  may  support  up  to  95  percent  of  the  planet's 
species  and  are  the  primary  interface  with  the  atmosphere  over  a  sixth  of  the  planet's  land  surface,  yet 
these  canopies  are  poorly  understood  because  access  has  hitherto  been  extremely  difficult.   STRI  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  modified  construction  tower  cranes  to  provide  safe,  rapid  access  for  both 
researchers  and  equipment  to  large  areas  of  forest  canopy.    STRI  purchased  in  1993  a  large  tower 
crane  with  a  51 -meter  arm  that  allows  an  exceptionally  wide  area  of  canopy  to  be  systematically 
surveyed.    Ongoing  research  is  showing  how  canopy  trees  respond  to  seasonal  and  shorter-term 
changes  in  light,  humidity,  temperature,  and  atmospheric  caitx)n  dioxide.   These  studies  are 
revolutionizing  the  understanding  of  tropical  forest  biology  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  management 
and  conservation  of  tropical  forests  in  the  face  of  accelerating  deforestation  and  rapidly  changing 
climate. 

Plant  Physiology  -  STRI  has  become  the  world  center  for  tropical  plant  physiology.   State-of- 
the-art  physiology  laboratories  have  been  established  on  Barro  Colorado  Island  and  at  the  Tupper 
Center.    STRI  scientists  study  how  tropical  forest  plants  respond  and  adapt  to  variations  in  rainfall, 
light,  temperature,  ultraviolet-B  radiation,  elevated  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  concentrations,  and 
other  variables,  as  well  as  the  biochemical  and  genetic  bases  for  these  responses.   The  Plant  Physiology 
and  Molecular  Evolution  Programs  are  converging  to  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  plant  adaption 
to  variable  tropical  environments  of  the  present  and  ftiture. 

Tropical  Marine  Ecology  -  Tropical  marine  communities  are  changing  in  the  short  term  as  a 
consequence  of  soil  runoff  from  deforestation,  increases  in  human  exploitation,  and  the  discharge  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  waste  and,  in  the  long  term,  as  a  result  of  major  physical  changes  that  are 
both  natural  and. anthropogenic.     STRI  researchers  are  documenting  a  catastrophic  regional  decline  in 
coral  reef  cover  and  structure.   The  reasons  for  the  decline  are  as  yet  unknown.   A  major  program  of 
marine  environmental  monitoring  will  combine  efforts  of  four  marine  researchers  to  track  the  dynamics 
of  coastal  reefs  along  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Panama.   These  and  other  critical  issues  concerning  the 
global  deterioration  of  coral  reefs  will  be  the  central  theme  of  the  8th  International  Coral  Reef 
Symposium  in  1996  to  be  hosted  by  STRI  and  the  University  of  Panama.  The  acquisition  of  a  new 
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research  vessel  has  peimitted  the  expansion  of  marine  studies  to  the  entire  Caribbean  and  tropical 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean. 

Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  Facilities  Management  Support  ($128,000)  -  By  FY  1996,  STRI 
estimates  completion  of  construction  and  renovation  projects  adding  approximately  95,000  square  feet 
of  space.   The  requested  funding  is  essential  to  maintain  existing  and  planned  installations  in  support  of 
research.    STRI  installations  house  33  resident  scientists  and  also  support  over  250  visiting  researchers 
from  other  countries  who  dedicate  their  efforts  to  tropical  research.    Efficient  maintenance  of  STRI 
facilities  and  installations  are  essential  to  facilitate  the  continuation  of  that  research. 

STRI  facilities  are  dispersed  throughout  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
is  complicated  by  the  inclement  tropical  climate.   Projected  new  and  renovated  facilities  include  a 
marine  laboratory  on  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal,  a  new  laboratory  on  Barro  Colorado  Island  in  the 
middle  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  library  expansion  in  the  headquarters  in  Panama  City,  and  a  new 
central  maintenance  shop.    Maintenance  is  essential  for  the  continued  operation  and  use  of  facilities  and 
their  modernized  equipment. 

These  geographically  dispersed  facilities  require  separate  maintenance  personnel  to  perform 
similar  functions,  e.g.,  the  air  conditioning  systems  of  more  than  2  million  BTUs.    The  requested 
funds  will  be  used  to  contract  maintenance  services  for  air  conditioning  systems,  sprinklers,  and  alarm 
systems  essential  for  safety  of  both  staff  and  facilities,  and  elevators  which  provide  disability  access. 

The  construction  and  renovation  of  STRI's  physical  plant  over  the  last  eight  years  has  created 
the  essential  infrastructure  in  tropical  America  equivalent  to  what  is  provided  to  scientists  at  a  northern 
university  or  institution.   The  continued  advancement  of  research  is  partially  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  those  support  services.   This  requested  funding  is  the  minimal  increase  necessary  for 
facilities  management  support. 
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Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

37 

2,683 

47 

2,575 

47 

2,656 

Ahstract  -  The  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center  (SERC)  in  Edgewater,  Maryland, 
performs  basic  scientific  research  on  coastal  air-land-water  systems.    SERC  currently  occupies  42, (XX) 
square  feet  of  laboratory,  office,  educational,  and  support  space  and  2,600  acres  of  land  on  the  Rhode 
River,  a  tidal  river  system.    The  interdisciplinary  staff,  visiting  scientists,  and  students  study  how  land 
use,  air  quality,  and  weather  variations  affect  the  movement  of  nutrients,  eroded  soil,  and  other 
materials  through  the  system;  the  dynamics  of  plant  and  animal  populations;  and  the  overall  health  of 
the  system.    The  research  staff  uses  long-term  observations,  controlled  experiments,  and  models  to 
address  a  wide  variety  of  ecological  questions,  particularly  those  relevant  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region.    SERC  is  part  of  a  global  network  of  United  States  and  international  sites,  each  of  which  is 
conducting  ecological  research  relevant  to  its  geographical  region.    SERC  also  conducts  public 
education  and  outreach  activities  for  audiences  of  varied  ages  and  diverse  cultures. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  fiinding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center.  The  Institution  requires  $81,0(X)  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Research  -  SERC  research  aims  to  understand  how  coastal  air-land-water  environmental 
systems  function.   The  research  staff  addresses  a  wide  variety  of  ecological  questions  while  conducting 
long-term  interdisciplinary  studies  of  a  tidal  subestuary  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (Rhode  River)  and  its 
watershed.    This  watershed  contains  a  mosaic  of  upland  and  floodplain  forests,  marshlands,  croplands, 
pastures,  abandoned  fields,  and  residential  areas  typical  of  the  mid-Atlantic  coastal  plain.    Comparative 
studies  are  conducted  throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  to  place  results  from  the  Rhode  River  site 
in  a  regional  perspective.  A  major  focus  of  SERC  research  is  the  effect  of  atmospheric  deposition  and 
land  use  on  the  ecology  of  Chesapeake  Bay  drainage  basins.   One  project  analyzed  nitrogen  deposition 
over  a  20-year  period  to  a  mature  deciduous  forest  and  the  ability  of  the  forest  to  retain  the  nitrogen. 
In  related  work,  discharges  of  dissolved  forms  of  nitrogen  were  measured  for  a  year  from  153 
subwatersheds  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  within  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware.   Results  of  the  study  were  of  considerable  interest  to  the  EPA  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  for 
use  in  its  watershed  modeling  work  and  will  be  included  in  the  Great  Waters  Program  report  to 
Congress. 

Another  focus  of  SERC  research  is  solar  radiation,  especially  ultraviolet  (UV)  radiation  at  the 
Earth's  surface.  Solar  radiation  research  was  initiated  in  response  to  concerns  in  the  1970's  and,  more 
recently,  about  the  impacts  of  supersonic  transport  planes  and  halogenated  organic  compounds  on  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.  Since  the  early  1970's,  SERC  has  designed  and  built  spectral  radiometers 
for  monitoring  UV  radiation.  SERC  operates  one  of  its  UV  spectral  radiometers  at  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  observatory  on  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii.  Data  collected  from 
this  site  enabled  SERC  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption  on  UV  radiation.   SERC 
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recently  developed  a  new  generation  of  radiometer  for  monitoring  solar  UV  radiation,  which  will  be 
used  in  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Program. 

SERC  scientists  investigated  the  effects  of  increased  concentrations  of  atmospheric  carlxjn 
dioxide  on  methane  emission  from  tidal  marsh  plant  communities.   As  cart>on  dioxide  increases, 
methane  emissions  from  these  marshes  may  also  increase,  further  increasing  the  potential  for  global 
warming.   These  results  demonstrate  one  aspect  of  a  very  complex  set  of  environmental  interactions 
which  make  it  nearly  impossible  at  present  to  accurately  predict  future  global  temperature  changes. 

Educational  Activities  -  At  SERC,  groups  of  students  and  the  general  public  can  observe  a 
variety  of  natural  habitats  firsthand.    SERC's  broad  range  of  educational  activities  includes  teacher- led 
field  trips,  self-guided  nature  trails,  and  guided  tours.    About  4,000  visitors  participated  in  SERC's 
public  programs  last  year. 

Students  from  all  over  the  world  come  to  SERC  to  work  with  its  scientists  and  educational  staff, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory.    Predoctoral,  postdoctoral,  and  sabbatical  programs  for 
professionals  make  it  possible  for  visiting  scientists  to  carry  out  collaborative  or  independent  research. 
SERC  also  disseminates  the  results  of  its  research  through  scientific  journals,  national  and  international 
meetings  and  seminars,  and  the  training  of  scientists,  as  well  as  through  its  public  education  activities. 
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National  Zoological  Park 


FY    1994  Actual 
Kl'H           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

343 

18,294 

349 

18,369 

349 

19,374 

Abstract  -  When  the  National  Zoological  Park  (NZP)  was  founded  in  1889,  its  mission  was  defined  as 
"the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people."   The  Zoo  still  woiks  to 
achieve  these  ends.   NZP's  exhibits  are  alive,  and  new  exhibits  require  new  construction,  not  merely 
remodeling.    Since  NZP's  public  function  is  educational  and  recreational,  it  seeks  to  enhance  public 
awareness  about  biology  and  related  subjects.    This  emphasis  means  that  the  Zoo  is  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  life,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  small  and  large,  past  and  present.    Responding  to  the  world 
environmental  crisis,  the  Zoo  is  now  committed  to  representing  the  whole  of  life  on  earth,  plant  and 
animal,  in  all  its  complexity  and  glory.    To  this  end,  NZP  is  transforming  the  animals-only  zoological 
park  into  a  biological  park.   The  BioPark  will  highlight  the  intermeshing  relationships  of  animals  and 
plants,  educate  visitors  by  its  spectacle  and  beauty,  and  foster  a  concern  for  the  future  of  life  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  a  FY  1996  increase  of  $390,000  to  support  the  Amazonia  and  Living 
in  Water  exhibitions.   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the 
Institution's  workyear  ceiling.   The  Institution  requires  $615,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  NZP  serves  both  the  general  public  and  more  specialized  audiences  by  promoting  the 
conservation  of  life  on  Earth  through  informal  and  formal  education,  research,  and  animal  health 
programs.   NZP's  educational  efforts  center  on  biological  literacy,  with  special  emphases  on  evolution, 
complex  adaptive  interactions,  the  origins  and  importance  of  biodiversity,  global  change,  and  the 
impact  of  humans  on  the  rest  of  the  world.   In  pursuit  of  its  mission,  NZP  exhibits  a  wide  range  of 
living  plants  and  animals  on  its  163-acre  facility  in  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
maintains  the  Conservation  and  Research  Center  on  3,150  acres  near  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  as  a  major 
endangered  species  propagation,  conservation,  training,  and  research  center.    The  scale  and  scope  of 
the  Zoo's  programs  require  a  skilled  support  staff  and  specialized  equipment  and  materials  capable  of 
developing  and  maintaining  the  unique  systems  essential  to  sustaining  living  animal  and  plant  exhibits. 

Living  Exhibits  -  At  the  Zoo,  exhibit  remodeling,  renovations,  and  construction  support  a  new 
emphasis  on  education  about  the  living  world.  NZP  goes  beyond  habitat  exhibits  that  recreate  natural 
environments  to  make  the  wonders  of  biology,  such  as  intricate  and  beautiful  adaptations  for  survival, 
accessible  to  all  visitors.  In  FY  1993,  the  Zoo  opened  the  first  phase  of  Amazonia,  the  largest  indoor 
exhibit  to  be  constructed  at  the  Zoo  in  54  years.  The  exhibit  recreates  a  tropical  river  ecosystem  with 
authentic  Amazonian  trees  and  plants,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  Phase  n  of  Amazonia  will  occupy  an  8,000  square  foot  gallery  adjacent  to  the  forest, 
highlighting  global  changes  in  the  environment  and  the  role  of  humans  in  conserving  biodiversity. 

At  the  Rock  Creek  site,  the  Zoo  cares  for  more  than  4,600  animals,  comprising  about  460 
q)ecies,  and  ^iproximately  1 ,400  plant  species.   At  the  Conservation  and  Research  Center,  the  Zoo 
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maintains  approximately  900  animals,  representing  36  species  whose  status  in  the  wild  is  precarious. 
In  FY  1993,  more  than  800  births  and  hatchings  occurred  at  the  Zoo.    NZP  attained  a  similar  success 
rate  in  FY  1994,  including  the  births  and  hatchings  of  an  Asian  elephant,  a  gorilla,  a  white-cheeked 
gibbon,  black-footed  ferrets,  naked  mole  rats,  flamingoes,  komodo  monitor  lizards  ("dragons"),  Mata- 
Mata  turtles,  Guam  rails,  Bali  mymahs  and  black  palm  cockatoo. 

Public  Education  and  Information  -   In  early  1993,  New  Opportunities  in  Animal  Health 
Sciences  (NOAHS)  and  Fairfax  County  Virginia  Schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  held  the  Zoo's  first  national  teleconference,  reaching  more  than  10,000  schools  and  three 
million  students.    A  total  of  six  such  programs  are  scheduled  through  mid-1995.   The  biological 
program  staff  also  presented  more  than  2,000  animal  demonstrations,  involving  nearly  a  dozen  species, 
to  more  than  a  quarter  million  visitors. 

Research  -  Zoo  reproductive  physiologists  are  using  non-invasive  techniques  to  monitor 
reproductive  patterns  in  a  variety  of  endangered  ungulates  and  birds  in  order  to  develop  artificial 
insemination  and  in-vitro  fertilization  techniques.   The  Zoo's  genome  resource  bank  has  expanded  to 
include  fish  embryo  cryopreservation  to  develop  methods  for  collecting,  storing,  and  using  germ  plasm 
from  endangered  fish  species.    Zoo  pathologists  are  conducting  studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  reptilian  viruses  as  a  natural  control  for  the  brown  tree  snake  in  Guam. 

Animal  Management  -  Clinical  and  pathological  studies  on  tuberculosis  in  free-ranging  buffalo 
in  Africa  have  resulted  in  a  reliable  antemortem  test  for  disease  in  this  species.    Studies  on  avian 
tuberculosis  in  marsupials  (tree  kangaroos)  are  expanding,  with  the  finding  that  the  infectious  agent  can 
be  cultured  from  tracheal  washes  of  animals  demonstrating  no  clinical  symptoms.    To  control  this 
problem,  various  treatment  regimes  are  being  tested,  and  basic  research  on  the  marsupial  immune 
system  is  under  way  in  preparation  for  vaccination  trials.    Research  is  continuing  on  improving 
anesthetic  and  monitoring  techniques  in  wildlife  species  in  captivity  and  the  wild. 

Animal  Conservation  -  Current  research  projects  at  the  Conservation  and  Research  Center 
include  reproductive  studies  on  black-footed  ferrets,  Eld's  deer,  Guam  rails,  and  other  endangered 
species.    In  recent  years,  research  on  the  Center's  native  flora  and  fauna  has  increased  substantially, 
focusing  on  the  conservation  of  migratory  birds  and  the  effects  of  herbivores  on  the  overall  wildlife 
community.     The  Zoo  staff  continues  to  play  a  leading  role  in  international  conservation  through  the 
wildlife  and  zoo  animal  management  training  programs  for  developing  countries.   These  courses  have 
provided  training  to  more  than  800  students  and  professionals  from  more  than  50  countries.    The 
Center  has  developed  and  continues  to  maintain  CONSLINK,  an  international  computerized 
conservation  bulletin  board. 

The  Smithsonian  Migratory  Bird  Center  -  Established  in  FY  1991,  the  Center's  mission  is  to 
acquire  and  disseminate  scientific  information  to  help  conserve  birds  that  migrate  from  North  America 
to  the  tropics.    To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Center  conducts  long-term  research  and  training  in 
Latin  America,  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada;  develops  innovative  bilingual  (English/Spanish) 
outreach  materials;  and  supports  basic  research  projects  on  the  population  biology  of  migratory  birds. 
In  addition,  the  Center's  staff  responds  to  public  inquiry  on  bird  migration  and  consults  with 
nongovernmental  groups  and  Federal  agencies  on  issues  related  to  migratory  bird  conservation. 
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Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  Support  for  M^jor  Continuing  Programs  ($390,000)  -  This 
funding  will  enable  NZP  to  hire  a  curator,  three  keepers,  and  two  water  quality  maintenance  experts  to 
staff  Amazonia  Gallery  and  the  first  module  of  the  aquatic  trail:  Living  in  Water.    Existing  unfunded 
positions  and  workyears  will  be  used  to  accommodate  this  staff.   The  Amazonia  Gallery  will  present 
Zoo  visitors  with  exciting  and  educational  views  of  the  intricate,  often  fine-scaled  relationships  that 
underlie  the  abundance,  diversity  and  practical  value  of  tropical  rainforests.    The  exJiibition  goal  is  to 
increase  public  understanding  of  the  majesty  and  wealth  of  tropical  ecosystems  and  their  practical 
importance.    Living  in  Water  will  be  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  importance  of  the  aquatic 
world,  which  makes  up  more  than  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface.   The  exhibit  will  range  over  many 
subjects,  including  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  of  water  and  the  complex  adaptations  of  animal 
groups  that  live  in  water.    Aquatic  animals  and  plants  relate  profoundly  to  our  lives  and  to  the  future  of 
our  planet.   A  comprehensive  treatment  of  aquatic  life  is  essential  and  timely  for  the  BioParic. 

Congress  has  appropriated  Construction  account  funds  to  design  and  construct  both  the 
Amazonia  Gallery  and  Living  in  Water,  but  the  Institution  has  not  received  appropriations  to  staff  these 
important  new  exhibits.   Both  are  labor-intensive,  featuring  mixed  groups  of  diverse  species  in  highly 
specialized  environments.    Aquatic  animals  and  plants  are  extremely  sensitive  to  water  temperature  and 
chemistry,  requiring  constant  attention  to  water  quality.   Cleaning  of  even  moderately-sized  aquatic 
tanks  requires  keq)ers  to  woric  in  SCUBA  teams.   The  diets  of  aquatic  and  small  tropical  animals  are 
specialized  and  complex;  feeding  is  labor-intensive.   Although  design  concepts  have  been  rigorously 
modified  to  minimize  staffing  needs,  NZP  cannot  do  justice  to  the  concepts  without  the  requested  fiinds 
to  support  these  vital  efforts. 

The  National  Zoo  has  responsibility  for  the  biological  awareness  of  millions  of  visitors.  The 
Zoo  wiU  help  to  educate  people  about  the  urgent  need  to  conserve  oceans  and  forest  for  the  future  of 
humankind.   Exciting  displays  of  beautiful  and  interesting  animals  and  plants  are  a  powerful 
educational  tool  which  can  help  to  promote  wise  policies  informed  by  sound  biological  thinking. 
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Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate      11 
FTE           ($000)      1 

21 

1,231 

24 

1,241 

24 

1,281        1 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives  (OSIA)  provides  information  and  guidance 
on  the  Institution's  history  and  records,  and  on  the  management  of  its  National  Collections.    OSIA  is 
the  official  repository  for  the  archival  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  which  it  assures 
systematic  and  comprehensive  historical  accountability  of  the  Institution's  national  public  trust.    OSIA 
assists  the  many  components  of  the  Institution  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  their  records, 
participates  in  the  creation  of  information  systems,  and  captures  materials  of  long-term  value  for  future 
use.    OSIA  supports  Smithsonian  research,  management  and  planning;  serves  scholars  and  responds  to 
public  inquiries;  and  provides  advice  to  archival,  collections  management,  and  historical  research 
programs  in  and  outside  the  Institution. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives.  The  Institution  requires  $40,(X)0  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives  assures  the  Regents,  Secretary,  and  staff  of 
a  reliable  and  accessible  record  of  Institutional  history  and  collections  management  practice  whenever 
broad  understanding  of  their  evolution  or  specific  evidence  of  particular  developments  is  needed.    The 
Archives  Division  provides  oversight  and  policy  for  the  disposition  of  Institutional  records,  conducts 
surveys  of  official  and  scholarly  files,  appraises  their  research  value,  and  preserves,  arranges  and 
describes  high  value  records  in  a  variety  of  formats.    The  Institutional  History  Division  conducts 
research  on  the  history  of  the  Institution,  records  oral  history  interviews  to  supplement  documentation 
in  the  Archives,  and  publishes  edited  collections  of  historical  documents  relating  to  Joseph  Henry,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian.   The  National  Collections  Program  collects,  analyzes,  and  reports 
statistics  and  other  information  on  the  management  of  the  National  Collections.  This  information 
facilitates  the  coordination  of  coUections  management  and  the  maintenance  of  professional  standards 
among  the  museums  and  other  collecting  units  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Activities  in  FY  1994  include  progress  in  collections  acquisitions,  archives  administration, 
research  and  reference  services,  historical  publication  and  services,  collections  management,  and 
outreach. 

CoUections  Acquisitions  -  OSIA  received  140  accessions  of  records  and  personal  papers  during 
FY  1994,  totalling  over  two  million  items.    Notable  accessions  include  the  records  of  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  National  Design  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory,  the  Smithsonian 
Experimental  Gallery,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service.    Archivists 
conducted  records  appraisals  and  prepared  schedules  for  19  bureaus  and  offices. 

Archives  Administration  -  OSIA  staff  continued  to  commit  significant  time  and  attention  to 
revising  the  Guide  to  Smithsonian  Archives,  writing  130  entries  describing  1,750  cubic  feet  of  records 
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and  special  collections.    Records  Center  operations  included  the  receipt  of  900,000  items  of  non- 
permanent  value  and  the  discard  of  318,000  items  according  to  established  disposition  schedules. 

Research  and  Reference  Services  -  Scholars  used  OSIA  holdings  to  conduct  a  variety  of 
research,  some  of  which  resulted  in  publication  [e.g.,  Cynthia  Field,  Richard  E.  Stamm,  and  Heather 
P.  Ewing,  The  Castle:    An  Illustrated  History  of  the  Smithsonian  Building  (Smithsonian  Institution 
Press);  Trevor  H.  Levere,  Science  and  the  Canadian  Arctic:    A  Century  of  Exploration.  1818  -  1918 
(Cambridge  University  Press);  and  Elmer  C.  Bimey  and  Jerry  R.  Choat,  Seventy-Five  Years  of 
Mammalogy.  1919-1994  (American  Society  of  Mammalogists)].    OSIA  collections  were  used  to  assist 
with  major  research  projects  undertaken  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  regarding  the  Institution's 
Sesquicentennial  and  National  Museum  of  Natural  History's  repatriation  efforts. 

Historical  Pubiication  and  Services  -  The  Institutional  History  Division  continued  work  on 
several  research  and  data-base  projects,  as  well  as  conducting  a  series  of  oral  history  interviews 
documenting  the  history  of  the  Smithsonian's  administration,  African-American  employees,  and 
exhibits  practices.    Staff  drafted  the  script  for  "Smithson  to  Smithsonian,"  a  Sesquicentennial  exhibit 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries  Exhibition  Gallery.    Volume  7  of  the  Papers  of  Joseph  Henry 
was  subijfiitted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  for  publication.    Document  selection  was  completed 
and  text  editing  began  for  Volume  8. 

Collections  Management  -  Staff  of  the  National  Collections  Program  compiled  and  published 
its  eighth  annual  statistical  report  which  provided  data  on  collection  size,  growth  and  activity  for 
Smithsonian  collecting  units.   Additionally,  staff  coordinated  the  review  of  collections  management 
policies  for  three  Smithsonian  organizations  and  contributed  to  several  topical  projects  relating  to  loans 
and  abandoned  property,  transaction  terms  for  collections  management,  and  the  1994  joint  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  Museums  Documentation  Committee  and  Museum  Computer 
Network. 

Outreach  -  Historians,  archival  specialists  and  museum  personnel  from  many  countries  visited 
OSIA,  and  the  Office  gave  several  lectures  drawn  from  the  holdings.   The  Archives  Division 
forwarded  copies  of  handbooks  and  manuals  to  32  institutions  and  individuals,  and  published  two  issues 
of  Museum  Archivist. 


Statistical  Summary  of  OSIA  Activity 


FY  1992 
Actual 


FY  1993 
Actual 


FY  1994 
Actual 


Accessions  added  during  year  (cubic  meters)  35.49  9.46  37.71 

Accessions  added  during  year  (cubic  feet)  1,253  334  1,332 

Total  holdings  at  year-end  (cubic  meters)*  526.56  536.02  573.73 

Total  holdings  at  year-end  (cubic  feet)*  18,595  18,929  20,261 

Reference  inquiries  1,866  1,831  2,590 

Items  provided  to  researchers  6,963  5,455  8,803 

Pages  of  copy  provided  to  researchers  31,997  26,213  32,630 

•Total  holdings  include  both  accessions  and  record  center  holdings. 
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Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

116 

6,561 

106 

6,422 

106 

6,616       1 

Abstract  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries  (SIL)  supports  the  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge"  by  providing  access  to  information  in  all 
forms  to  Smithsonian  scientists,  scholars,  curators,  and  staff,  as  well  as  others  with   research  needs. 
The  Libraries  accomplishes  this  support  by  building,  organizing,  managing,  housing,  and  preserving 
collections;  providing  reference  services  and  consultation;  employing  aU  appropriate  technologies  for 
finding  and  disseminating  information;  and  contributing  to  and  drawing  from  remote  data  bases.    The 
Libraries  offers  educational  opportunities,  including  exhibitions,  internships,  publications,  lectures,  and 
user  instruction.   The  Libraries  participates  in  local,  national,  and  international  networks  and 
cooperative  activities  that  promote  the  sharing  of  information,  access  to  recorded  knowledge,  and  the 
support  and  advancement  of  scholarly  communication. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries.  The  Institution  requires  $194,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries  (SIL)  strengthens  multi-disciplinary  research  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  providing  research  support  services,  collections  acquisitions  and 
management,  and  outreach  programs.    SIL  staff  uses  electronic  information  technology  for  most 
internal  library  operations,  as  well  as  in  resource  sharing  and  communication  with  other  libraries  and 
information  repositories.   SIL's  collections  contain  more  than  1.2  million  volumes  and  include  7,000 
journals,  40,000  rare  books,  and  more  than  1,800  manuscript  units. 

SIL  supports  researchers  in  18  branches  and  houses  its  collections  in  Smithsonian  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  locations,  including  Edgewater,  Maryland;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
New  York,  New  York;  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.    SIL  joins  these  collections  into  a  single  resource 
by  employing  the  latest  information  technologies.   SEL  controls  its  collections  and  makes  them  available 
to  researchers  at  the  Institution  and  worldwide,  systematically  describing  materials  and  entering  them 
into  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Research  Information  System  (SERIS)  on-line  catalogue  and  the  On-line 
Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC),  a  national  bibliographic  data  base. 

Research  Support  Services  -  During  the  past  year,  SIL  increased  information  access 
capabilities  offered  to  its  users  by  expanding  existing  systems,  adding  new  bibliographic  search 
services,  and  implementing  a  new  integrated  library  system.   By  participating  in  the  Research  Libraries 
Group  (RLG)  SHARES  program,  SIL  further  enhanced  access  to  and  delivery  of  information. 

SIL  staff  continued  to  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  Branch  Library.    SIL  staff  refined  design  concepts  for  the  Rare  Book  Library,  to  be  located  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History's  East  Court  Building.   When  fully  staffed,  this  facility  will 
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offer  enhanced  access  to  the  Museum's  distinguished  special  collections  while  providing  secure, 
environmentally  sound  housing. 

Collections  Acquisitions  and  Management  -  SIL  acquires  materials  through  purchase  and  a 
gift  and  exchange  program  with  4,094  partners  in  122  countries.    Again  in  1994,  inflation  in  journal 
costs  reduced  SIL's  ability  to  supply  the  same  titles  available  in  the  past  and  prevented  SIL  from 
purchasing  journals  with  important  new  information  critical  to  ongoing  Institutional  programs.    Facing 
a  projected  10.5  percent  inflation  of  journal  prices  for  1995,  SIL  canceled  149  subscriptions 
totaling  $46,900.   Through  the  processes  of  preservation  by  microfilm  and  photocopy,  over  1,000 
brittle  books  were  replaced  with  archivally  sound  formats. 

In  1994,  SIL  met  an  ambitious  schedule  for  implementing  SIRIS.   SIRIS  carries  the  Libraries' 
on-line  catalogue  and  modules  for  acquisition,  cataloguing,  and  circulation.    The  Libraries  and  its  users 
benefit  from  greater  systems  linkage,  enhanced  communication,  and  improved  access  to  information 
sources.    By  year  end,  Smithsonian  researchers  and  SI  staff  had  direct  access  to  the  SIRIS  catalog  from 
their  offices. 

Outreach  -  SEL  serves  the  wider  community  and  public  through  outreach  programs,  including 
lectures,  resident  scholar  programs,  exhibitions,  and  publications.   The  Dibner  Fund  supported  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Making  Connections:    Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Elisha  Gray,  and  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  the  Race  to  the  Telephone"  and  funded  two  SIL\Dibner  Library  Resident  Scholars  of  the 
History  of  Science  and  Technology.    The  Libraries  opened  a  new  exhibition,  "Balloons:   The  Birth  of 
Flight,  1783-1793,"  in  its  Gallery  in  the  Museum  of  American  History.    At  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
National  Design  Museum,  the  Branch  Librarian  curated  the  exhibition  "Walter  Crane:   Design  for 
Children." 

The  Libraries'  catalog  is  available  free  on  INTERNET  and  commerciaUy  as  a  CD-ROM, 
Smithsonian  on  Disc:    Catalog  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries  on  CD-ROM  (1994).   With  the 
Commission  of  Preservation  and  Access,  the  Libraries  put  images  from  its  Special  Collections  on  a 
CD-ROM  in  an  experimental  project  to  test  means  for  greater  access  to  the  collections  while  reducing 
handling  of  fragile  materials. 

Since  1960,  SIL  has  published,  registered  with  the  National  Technical  Information  Service, 
and  distributed  gratis  copies  of  274  scientific  books  and  articles  translated  into  English  from  foreign 
languages.   The  Smithsonian's  Atherton  Seidell  Endowment  Fund  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
joined  to  suppoit  publication  of  the  final  volume  of  the  Libraries'  Translations  Program. 
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International  Environmental  Science  Program 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           (SOOO) 

15 

820 

15 

802 

15 

S27         1 

Abstract  -  The  International  Environmental  Science  Program  (lESP)  is  a  multi-bureau  interdisciplinary 
effort  to  coordinate  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  long-term  monitoring  and  study  of  unique  and 
significant  ecosystems.    The  goal  of  the  Program  is  to  evaluate  and  eventually  to  predict  the  impact  of 
human  activities  and  natural  change  on  selected  ecosystems.    Research  sponsored  by  lESP  occurs  at 
two  pennanent  Smithsonian  sites-the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  (STRI)  in  Panama  and 
the  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center  (SERC)  in  Edgewater,  Maryland— and  several 
nonpermanent  sites  throughout  the  world. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic 
increases  for  the  International  Environmental  Science  Program.   The  Institution  requires  $25, OCX)  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  International  Environmental  Science  Program  supports  Smithsonian  research  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  for  long-term  studies  of  the  world's  ecosystems,  especially  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  where  the  rapid  rate  of  deforestation,  diminution  of  coral  reef  cover,  loss  of  suitable  soil,  and 
resulting  threat  to  wildlife  are  of  critical  importance  to  biological  diversity  and  global  change. 

Scientists  maintain  permanent  lESP  research  sites  at  the  Rhode  River  Estuary  at  Edgewater, 
Maryland,  and  in  the  tropical  lowland  forest  of  Barro  Colorado  Island  (BCI)  in  Panama  and  the  Galeta 
Reef  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    For  more  than  two  decades,  scientists  have 
gathered  information  for  a  data  base  on  the  biological,  physical,  and  chemical  components  of  various 
ecosystems.   Analyses  of  these  data  have  produced  speculations  and  verifiable  hypotheses  about  long- 
term  patterns  in  climate  and  disturbances  resulting  from  human  activity. 

The  following  summaries  highlight  lESP's  most  significant  accomplishments  for  FY  1994  at  the 
Program's  permanent  and  nonpermanent  sites. 

Edgewater,  Maryland  -  A  series  of  long-term  water  quality  parameters  have  been  monitored  in 
the  Rhode  River.   Trend  analysis  and  studies  of  the  Susquehanna  River  watershed  discharges  support 
the  hypothesis  that  chlorophyll  concentrations  in  the  Rhode  River  in  the  spring  are  controlled  by  nitrate 
inputs  from  the  Susquehanna,  while  in  summer  they  are  controlled  by  the  regeneration  of  inorganic 
nitrogen  from  organic  matter  produced  in  the  spring.   Data  on  phytoplankton  chlorophyll,  total 
suspended  particles,  and  forms  of  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  show  that  despite  major  efforts  to 
improve  the  management  of  nutrient  inputs  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  concentrations  of  key  dissolved 
nutrients  have  not  changed  significantly  over  the  past  20  years. 

Panama  -  STRI  has  reorganized  its  International  Environmental  Science  Program  to  integrate  its 
terrestrial  population  data.   STRI  will  sustain  its  long-teim  monitoring  of  insect,  amphibian,  mammal, 
and  bird  populations  by  surveys  and  censuses  on  Barro  Colorado  and  in  Soberanla  National  Parte. 
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Recruitment  and  rq)rDduction  monitoring  of  corals,  urchins,  macro  algae  sponges,  and  fish  on  a  set  of 
reefs  near  Galeta  and  San  Bias,  on  the  Caribbean  side  of  Panama,  are  conducted  jointly  by  four  STRI 
researchers.    To  underpin  the  biological  monitoring,  STRI  has  four  sites  along  a  transect  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Caribbean  in  which  physical  variables,  including  rainfall,  solar  radiation,  tides, 
temperature,  and  water  chemistry,  are  systematically  measured.    All  biological  and  physical  data  are 
incoiporated  into  a  single  STRI-IESP  data  system.    Among  the  surprising  resuhs  of  STRI's  lESP 
monitoring  is  that  up  to  30  percent  of  the  live  coral  cover  on  nearshore  reefs  has  been  lost  in  the  last 
eight  years.    Similar  losses  have  been  noted  in  Florida  by  the  Florida  Institute  of  Oceanography 
(personal  communication  Dr.  John  Ogden)  and  by  a  recent  survey  in  the  Los  Cochinos  Cays  of 
Honduras  by  Dr.  Hector  Guzman. 

Brazil:    Golden  Lion  Tamarin  Project  -  Between  1984  and  1992,  129  tamarins  bred  in  zoos 
were  reintroduced  into  the  wild.   By  May  1994,  34  (26  percent)  of  the  tamarins  remained.    Altogether, 
there  are  112  more  tamarins  in  the  wild  as  a  result  of  the  Institution's  reintroduction  program,  making 
this  one  of  the  most  successful  animal  reintroduction  programs  ever  undertaken. 

In  both  1990  and  1993,  fire  in  Poco  das  Antas  delayed  efforts  to  increase  the  small  population 
of  golden  lion  tamarins  within  the  Poco  das  Antas  Reserve.    Scientists  are  continuing  several  projects 
to  chart  the  effects  of  the  fire  and  expect  the  findings  will  help  scientists  and  land  managers  understand 
how  to  rehabilitate  damaged  ecosystems  in  the  tropics.   In  1994,  scientists  initiated  an  experimental 
translocation  program  to  save  some  of  the  tiny  remnant  populations  of  golden  lion  tamarins  in  forest 
fragments  about  to  be  destroyed. 

Latin  America:   Neotropical  Lowland  Research  Program  -  In  FY  1994,  scientists  conducted 
laboratory  work  in  archeology,  botany,  entomology,  herpetology,  and  ichthyology  on  the  lowland 
forest  biota.    Fieldwork  was  undertaken  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guiana,  and  Peru. 
Results  of  these  investigations  provided  new  information  on  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the 
neotropical  biota  that  is  important  for  conservation  planning  and  the  completion  of  several  major 
publications. 
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Major  Scientific  Instrumentation 


1      FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate      1 
FTE           ($000)       1 

0 

8,817 

0 

7,244 

0 

7,244        1 

Abstract  -  The  development  of  major  scientific  instrumentation  is  vital  to  enable  Smithsonian  scientists 
to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  their  fields.   Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  and  the  time-scale 
required  to  fabricate  major  new  instruments  and  to  reconfigure  existing  ones,  the  Institution  requests 
funding  for  such  projects  under  this  line-item,  rather  than  under  individual  bureau  line-items.    Since 
these  projects  require  long-term  development  and  multiyear  funding,  the  Institution  also  requests  that 
funds  in  this  line-item  be  available  until  expended. 

The  FY  1996  funding  for  this  line-item  reflects  no  increase  over  the  FY  1995  base.    For 
FY  1996,  the  no-year  funds  are  unchanged  at  $7,244,000  and  will  be  used  to  continue  construction  of 
the  submillimeter  telescope  array  ($5,336,000)  and  to  continue  conversion  and  development  of 
instrumentation  for  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  ($1,908,000).   The  Smithsonian  does,  however, 
request  an  FY  1996  increase  of  six  positions  and  $650,000  in  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical 
Observatory  line  item  for  salary  and  related  costs  associated  with  the  submillimeter  telescope  array. 
The  justification  for  these  positions  is  included  here  because  of  their  relationship  to  the  Major  Scientific 
Instrumentation.   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the  Institution's 
workyear  ceiling. 

Program  -  Since  FY  1989,  the  Smithsonian  has  received  funding  under  this  line  item  for  two  projects 
for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory:    development  of  an  array  of  submillimeter  telescopes, 
and  conversion  of  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  (MMT).   Both  of  these  forefront  scientific  projects 
involve  the  fabrication  of  major  new  instrumentation  that  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete.    SAO 
expects  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  to  be  completed  by  FY  1998.     Annual  operating  costs, 
including  personnel  costs,  are  expected  to  be  10  percent  of  the  construction  costs.    Almost  all  operating 
personnel  are  scheduled  to  be  hired  during  the  design  and  construction  phases  of  the  project  and  will 
already  be  included  in  the  SAO  base  when  operations  commence.    SAO  expects  "first  light"  for  the 
converted  MMT  in  FY  1997. 

Construction  of  an  Array  of  Submillimeter  Wavelength  Telescopes  -  The  last  frontier  for 
ground-based  astronomy  consists  of  observing  the  skies  with  telescopes  sensitive  to  submillimeter 
waves-light  with  wavelengths  between  those  of  infrared  and  radio  waves.   SAO  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  emerging  submillimeter  technology.    Since  FY  1992,  SAO  has  been  constructing  components  for  its 
submillimeter  array  of  telescopes  which  are  to  be  located  on  Mauna  Kea  in  Hawaii.   The  submillimeter 
array,  with  its  unprecedented  combination  of  wavelength  coverage  and  ability  to  resolve  fme  spatial 
details,  will  enable  SAO  scientists  to  play  a  major  role  in  understanding  the  processes  by  which  stars 
form  and  of  the  mechanisms  that  generate  prodigious  amounts  of  energy  in  quasars  and  in  active 
galaxies.    Understanding  of  the  plasma  processes  associated  with  these  phenomena  could  conceivably 
also  provide  important  insights  into  related  processes  involved  in  controlling  fusion. 
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When  operational,  the  SAO  submillimeter  array  will  be  a  major  scientific  instrument  of 
international  stature.   The  array  will  be  unique  in  the  world  in  its  combination  of  wavelength  coverage 
and  resolving  power.   It  will  therefore  measurably  enhance  the  scientific  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  $650,000  requested  for  the  submillimeter  array  in  FY  1996,  six  positions  and  $390,000 
are  for  staff  that  will  include  a  lead  mechanical  assistant,  an  electronic  technician,  two  support 
mechanical  workers,  and  two  research  associates.    These  positions  will  complete  the  planned  staff  of 
34  needed  to  operate  the  array  as  indicated  in  the  original  mid-1980's  proposal.    The  six  staff  members 
will  help  complete  the  infrastructure  on  the  summit  of  Mauna  Kea  and  will  support  the  operations  of 
the  site  that  will  begin  with  the  assembly  and  checkout  of  the  first  antennas  as  they  arrive.    The 
balance  of  $260,000  is  requested  to  fund  the  start-up  of  operations  at  the  Hilo  field  station  including 
utilities  and  communications  expenses,  supplies  and  materials,  and  other  services  and  rent.    The 
increase  in  the  Hilo  staff  will  require  additional  rented  office  space  which,  when  coupled  with  the 
reduction  of  project  space  in  Cambridge,  will  result  in  a  net  increase  in  rent  of  approximately  $50,000 
per  year. 

Conversion  and  Instrumentation  of  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  -  The  conversion  of  the 
Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  (MMT)  to  one  with  a  single  6.5-meter  diameter  mirror  will  more  than 
double  the  light-gathering  power  of  the  telescope  and  increase  its  field-of-view  more  than  several 
hundredfold.   The  converted  telescope  and  its  new  instrumentation  will  allow  scientists  to  observe  up  to 
300  objects  simultaneously,  an  enormous  increase  in  efficiency  of  data  collection  over  that  possible 
with  the  MMT. 

In  FY  1992,  SAO  began  the  preliminary  design  of  the  Hectospec,  a  multi-object  spectrograph 
for  the  converted  MMT.     This  spectrograph  utilizes  optical  fibers  as  "light-pipes"  to  guide  the  light 
from  up  to  300  galaxies  at  a  time  to  the  input  of  the  spectrograph.    A  high-speed  robot  positioner  will 
move  the  fibers  to  the  appropriate  positions  at  the  telescope  focus.    A  program  of  observing  tens  of 
thousands  of  galaxies,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  feasible,  could  be  carried  out  with  ten  to  twenty 
nights  of  telescope  time  with  this  advanced  instrument.    The  multi-object  spectrograph  will  also  be  used 
for  many  studies  in  which  it  will  provide  the  converted  MMT  with  the  power  of  several  hundred 
telescopes  with  conventional  single-object  spectrographs. 

The  detailed  design  of  the  Hectospec  was  begun  in  FY  1993  and  has  now  been  completed. 
During  the  remainder  of  FY  1995,  SAO  will  begin  to  assemble  the  Hectospec  and  to  develop  its 
control  software.    SAO  has  also  begun  the  design  of  a  very-high-resolution  spectrograph  and  an 
infrared  imager  in  FY  1995,  both  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  enhanc^  capabilities  of  the 
converted  MMT. 

In  FY  1996,  SAO  intends  to  complete  assembly  and  testing  of  the  Hectospec.   In  addition,  SAO 
will  complete  the  design  of  the  very-high-resolution  spectrograph  and  begin  the  detailed  design  of  the 
infrared  imager. ,  SAO  will  also  begin  the  design  of  a  wide-field  imager  and  purchase  the  associated 
detectors.     These  instruments  will  allow  SAO  scientists  to  use  the  converted  MMT  for  a  broad  range 
of  investigations,  from  the  study  of  stellar  systems  containing  neutron  stars  and  black  holes  to  the 
discovery  of  distant  galaxies  at  the  edge  of  the  observable  universe.   The  proposed  new  instruments  are 
important  tools  for  the  study  of  star  formation,  strongly  complementing  the  capabilities  of  SAO's 
submillimeter  array  of  telescopes. 
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National  Museum  of  Natural  History 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

563 

36,377 

601 

36,207 

613 

38,349 

Abstract  -  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  is  one  of  the  leading  international 
centers  for  research  on  natural  history  and  anthropology.   The  staff  publishes  more  than  600  books  and 
scientific  reports  each  year  on  topics  that  include  human  biology  and  culture,  ecological  dynamics, 
biodiversity,  complex  interrelationships  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  solar 
system.   The  Museum  attracts  approximately  six  million  visitors  each  year  to  its  exhibit  halls.    This 
audience  provides  a  unique  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  improving  scientific  understanding. 
NMNH  also  welcomes  thousands  of  scholars  and  scientists  who  use  its  collections  and  collaborate  with 
its  researchers.    The  staff  of  the  Museum  is  committed  to  presenting  the  best  current  scientific  thinking 
in  a  stimulating  environment.   Expressions  of  this  commitment  include  innovative  development  in  the 
area  of  science  education  including  exhibitions,  educational  programs  for  all  ages,  and  publications  for 
general  audiences.    The  Museum  houses  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  valuable  assemblages  of 
natural  history  specimens  and  cultural  artifacts.    NMNH  acquires,  preserves,  and  interprets  these  vast 
collections  and  makes  them  accessible  as  an  indispensable  resource  to  the  scientific  community  and 
public. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  a  FY  1996  increase  of  12  positions  and  $948, (XK)  for  the  East  Court 
facility  management  (9  positions  and  $283,000)  and  for  the  Collections  and  Research  Information 
System  in  support  of  the  Institution's  electronic  outreach/public  access  initiative  (3  positions  and 
$665,000).   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the  Institution's 
workyear  ceiling.   The  Institution  requests  $1,194,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  in  this  line- 
item. 

Program  -  Research  -  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  prioritizing  hundreds  of  research 
projects  conducted  by  its  110  staff  scientists  in  the  context  of  five  interdisciplinary  areas  of  emphasis: 
1)  biological  diversity:  systematics,  evolution,  and  ecology;  2)  human  cultural  and  biological  diversity; 
(3)  ecosystem  history  and  global  change;  4)  earth  resources  and  planetary  processes;  and  5)  collections 
as  world  resources.    Many  of  the  research  projects  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  worldwide 
biodiversity  fluctuations  and  the  diverse  causes  of  global  environmental  change. 

After  134  years  of  working  in  Alaska,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  established  a  tangible 
presence  in  the  region  by  opening  a  field  office  at  the  Anchorage  Museum  of  History  and  Art.   An 
agreement  for  this  office  was  signed  by  NMNH,  the  Anchorage  Museum,  and  the  municipality  of 
Anchorage  in  December  1993.    Proposed  activities  include  long-term  loans  of  Smithsonian  collections 
to  Alaska,  and  making  native  collections  available  to  Alaskans  unable  to  travel  to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  effort  to  understand  and  evaluate  global  plant  resources  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
opening  of  the  research  greenhouse  in  Suitland,  Maryland,  next  to  the  Museum  Support  Center. 
Botanists  who  traditionally  depend  on  the  dry  collections  for  their  research  can  now  add  research  on 
live  specimens,  extending  the  scope  of  their  studies  to  pollination,  plant  physiology,  and  plant 
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evolution.   The  museum  is  also  making  a  major  effort  to  increase  public  access  to  collections 
information  through  the  Internet  Gopher  system,  which  includes  databases  and  documents  from  the 
U.S.  National  Herbarium  and  a  checklist  of  Mammal  Species  of  the  World.   In  1994,  there  were  over 
300,000  requests  to  this  service. 

The  NMNH  Research  Training  Program  continued  its  strong  program  of  undergraduate 
mentoring  by  staff  scientists;  of  the  26  interns  accepted  for  the  program,  10  were  minorities.   NMNH 
research  staff  also  participated  in  a  workshop  on  "Biodiversity  in  Africa's  Human  Landscapes"  held  in 
the  spring  of  1994  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.    This  workshop  was  co-organized  by  the  Museum's  Biological 
Diversity  Program  and  co-hosted  by  the  African  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.   NMNH  hosted  the  75th  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mammalogists 
(ASM)  from  June  18-23,  1994.   The  meeting  drew  the  highest  attendance  ever  at  an  ASM  conference, 
with  registrants  from  Russia,  Australia,  Africa  and  many  other  countries. 

Publications  of  the  research  staff  included  seven  articles  in  Nature  and  Science-two  of  the  most 
prestigious  research  journals— of  which  four  were  cover  stories.    A  Science  article  entitled,  "Species 
Pool  and  Dynamics  of  Marine  Paleocommunities,"  sheds  new  light  on  natural  aquatic  communities. 
Another  paper,  "Worldwide  Initiation  of  Holocene  Marine  Deceleration  of  Sea-Level  Rise, "  suggests 
that  understanding  the  relationship  between  delta  formation  and  sea-level  change  is  essential  to 
implement  long-term  coastal  protection  measures.    The  discovery  of  Coralline  Lethal  Disease  (CLOD) 
by  NMNH  marine  botanists  was  featured  in  Science  News.    CLOD  is  a  destructive  disease  that  has 
spread  more  than  3,600  miles  across  the  Southern  Pacific  reefs.    The  highly  contagious  microbe 
threatens  reefs  by  killing  coralline  algae,  marine  plants  that  build  reefs. 

A  book  called  Magnification,  by  a  Department  of  Entomology  staff  member,  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  Children's  Choices  for  1994.   The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Children's  Book  Council  and 
the  International  Reading  Association.    The  Bee  Genera  of  North  and  Central  America,  by  Charles  D. 
Michener,  Ronald  McGinley  and  Brian  Danforth,  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  reference  for  bee 
researchers  in  North  America.    The  book  offers  an  unprecedented  compendium  for  entomologists  and 
other  scientists  involved  with  bees  and  pollination  research. 

Collections  -  Janet  Annenberg  Hooker  presented  the  Museum  with  one  of  the  most  significant 
gifts  of  rare  jewelry,  a  suite  of  yellow  starburst  cut  diamonds,  to  be  included  in  the  new  Geology,  Gem 
and  Mineral  complex  when  it  opens  in  1996.   A  NMNH  botanist  collected  live  Portieria  homemannii 
in  the  Philippines  for  mariculture  study.   This  "red  seaweed"  contains  a  natural  product  known  as 
"halomon"  which  is  active  against  a  variety  of  cell  tumors,  particularly  renal/colon  cancer.    The 
Repatriation  Office  returned  human  remains  to  the  following  groups:    the  Cheyetme  River  Sioux  Tribe 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Southern  Arapaho  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe  of  Idaho,  and 
the  Makah  Tribe  of  Washington. 

Public  Programs  -  NMNH  attendance  for  FY  1994  totalled  5.7  million  visits.  "Spiders!",  a 
major  exhibition  iiinded  through  a  $1.2  million  business  contract  with  Marvel  Entertainment  Groups 
Inc.,  utilizes  computer  games,  videotapes,  and  live  specimens  to  help  visitors  experience  a  spider's 
view  of  the  world.  The  innovative  Spider  Lab  provides  children  with  a  multi-dimensional,  hands-on 
learning  opportunity  through  a  science  laboratory,  games  and  puzzles,  a  math  comer,  and  a  reading 
area.  Having  closed  at  the  Museum  on  January  2,  1995,  the  exhibit  will  travel  around  the  country  for 
several  years.    The  permanent  exhibit,  "In  Search  of  Giant  Squids,"  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
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Chevron  Corporation,  opened  to  the  public  on  May  28,  1994.  The  exhibit  includes  two  enormous 
squid  specimens,  photographs,  illustrations,  and  videos  which  help  visitors  investigate  the  mystery, 
beauty,  and  complexity  of  the  world's  largest  invertebrate. 

Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  East  Court  Facility  Management  (9  positions  and  $283,000)  - 

This  request  is  to  support  facility  maintenance  for  the  East  Court  Building.   The  East  Court  Building 
will  provide  relocation  space  necessary  for  the  Major  Capital  Renewal  Renovation  Project.    The  new 
building  will  also  offer  badly  needed  additional  space  for  research,  collections  activities,  and  public 
programs  and  facilities,  including  public  education  spaces  and  large  new  public  restrooms  off  the 
Rotunda. 

Funding  is  requested  for  the  increased  facility  management  expenses  required  to  clean  and 
maintain  this  new  building.    Positions  requested  include  a  supervisor,  a  work  leader,  5  custodial  staff, 
a  laborer,  and  a  maintenance  mechanic  (9  positions  and  $262,000).    Support  funds  ($21,000)  will 
provide  for  supplies,  services  and  equipment. 

If  start-up  and  operating  funds  for  facility  management  are  not  added  to  the  current  NMNH 
base,  the  East  Court  Building  cannot  be  opened  to  the  public  and  staff  when  construction  is  completed. 

Collections  and  Research  Information  System  In  Support  of  the  Institution's  Electronic 
Outreach/Public  Access  Initiative  (3  positions  and  $665,000)  -  The  funds  requested  in  this  increase 
will  be  used  to  develop  and  maintain  the  CRIS  application  software,  further  develop  the  CRIS  database, 
and  purchase  and  install  the  supporting  computer  equipment.    For  FY  1996,  NMNH  requests  funds  for 
three  computer  specialists  ($198,000),  computer  equipment  and  supplies  ($417,000),  and  contractual 
support  ($50,000)  for  further  development  and  continuing  maintenance  of  this  sophisticated  information 
delivery  system. 

To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  access  to  the  national  collections,  NMNH  intends  to 
become  a  valuable  data  provider  on  the  information  highway  as  well  as  through  other  electronic  means. 
NMNH  will  provide  new  innovative  ways  for  the  nation's  schools,  general  public,  and  researchers  to 
gain  access  to  its  vast  collections,  research,  and  educational  resources.    To  achieve  this  goal,  NMNH 
requests  funding  to  accelerate  the  Collections  and  Research  Information  System  (CRIS)  development 
and  implementation,  a  multi-year  effort.   NMNH  successfully  inaugurated  public  on-line  access  to 
small  sets  of  collection  information  in  FY  1994.   An  average  of  15,000  information  requests  currently 
is  being  logged  per  week.   Further  modernization  of  the  CRIS  technology  infrastructure  is  critical  to 
enabling  convenient  access  to  digital  image,  text,  video,  and  audio  infonnation  about  the  national 
collections  and  associated  educational  and  research  programs. 
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Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

35 

2,830 

42 

2,882 

42 

2,974 

Abstract  -  The  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  (CAL),  located  at  the  Museum  Support  Center  in 
Suitland,  Maryland,  is  the  Smithsonian's  specialized  facility  research  and  training  for  the  conservation 
and  technical  study  of  museum  objects.    CAL  staff  examines  the  conservation-related  properties  of 
these  materials,  extracts  historical  information  from  their  technical  record,  and  improves  conservation 
treatment  technology.    Experience  with  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  expertise  in  analytical  and 
technological  studies  enables  CAL  to  engage  successfully  in  collaborative  research  with  anthropologists 
and  art  historians.    CAL  also  conducts  a  conservation-training  program  that  includes  basic  and 
advanced  conservation  theory  and  technique,  supports  and  organizes  workshops  and  seminars,  and 
disseminates  the  latest  knowledge  in  the  field  of  conservation  and  cultural  materials  research  to 
museums  and  research  professionals  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory.    The  Institution  requires  $92,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  CAL's  program  areas  include  research  and  development,  education  and  training,  and 
support  and  collaboration. 

Research  and  Development  -  In  one  research  area,  physical  and  natural  scientists  collaborate 
with  scholars  from  the  aits  and  humanities  to  address  questions  of  an  art  historical  or  archeological 
nature.   A  number  of  techniques  used  in  these  programs  require  specialized  facilities  that  CAL  operates 
in  coUaborative  agreements  with  the  National  Institute  for  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST).   In  a 
collaborative  project  with  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  and  outside  scholars,  CAL  researchers 
engaged  in  a  study  of  Benin  bronzes,  using  lead  isotope  mass  spectrometry  to  examine  the  origins  of 
the  metal  ores  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  objects.    A  collaborative,  inter-institution  program  of 
studies  of  Maya  polychrome  ceramic  vessels  in  which  CAL  scholars  contributed  provenance 
attributions  through  chemical  characterization,  culminated  with  a  major  traveling  exhibit,  "Painting  the 
Maya  Universe:  Royal  Ceramics  of  the  Classic  Period. " 

Another  important  research  focus  at  CAL  is  the  identification  and  characterization  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  processes  involved  in  the  deterioration  of  materials  in  museum  collections 
(conservation  science)  and  the  development  and  evaluation  of  treatment  techniques  for  unstable 
collection  items  (treatment  technology).   Conservation  scientists  have  arrived  at  a  quantitative 
understanding  of  the  effects  which  environmental  conditions,  such  as  relative  humidity,  have  on 
materials  and  complex  objects  in  collections.   It  is  now  possible  to  calculate  safe  limit  values  for 
relative  humidity.   The  allowable  fluctuations  are  larger  than  generally  assumed,  resulting  in  significant 
savings  in  climate  control  costs.   The  research  on  the  optimal  conditions  for  low  temperature  storage  of 
photographic  materials  has  centered  on  the  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  alternative,  low  cost  technologies 
for  low  temperature  storage. 
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Education  and  Training  -  The  preservation  of  archival  materials  is  the  focus  of  the  RELACT 
(Research  collections,  Libraries  and  Archives  Conservation  Training)  program,  conducted  by  CAL  in 
collaboration  with  the  Offices  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives  and  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries. 
Staff  from  numerous  Smithsonian  bureaus  and  offices  received  training  in  preservation  management  and 
practices.    Preservation  projects  were  undertaken  in  four  research  collections,  with  CAL  providing 
technical  assistance,  consultation,  training,  and  access  to  supplies  and  equipment.   The  projects  also 
provided  valuable  practical  experience  to  several  CAL  conservation  interns.   In  the  archaeological 
conservation  training  program,  interns  had  the  opportunity  to  work  during  excavation  field  seasons  at 
two  very  different  sites,  one  in  the  Middle  East  and  one  in  Central  America,  under  the  guidance  of 
CAL's  archaeological  conservator.    The  production  of  a  series  of  videos  on  the  preservation  of 
collection  materials  was  a  new  CAL  training  initiative.   The  first  two  videos  in  this  series,  one  on  the 
care  and  handling  of  historic  furniture  and  one  on  the  care  of  archival  materials,  will  be  released 
during  the  first  half  of  FY  1995.    CAL  staff  organized  and  taught  nine  courses  during  FY  1994.    Of 
these,  four  courses  formed  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Furniture  Conservation  Training  Program 
(FCTP).   The  other  five  courses  focused  on  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as  conservation  of  photogr^hic 
materials,  coatings  for  historical  musical  instruments,  exhibition  materials,  and  the  removal  of  mildew 
and  stains  from  historic  textiles. 

Support  and  Collaboration  -  CAL's  technical  support  staff  continued  to  provide  analytical  and 
technical  assistance  to  conservation  and  curatorial  staff  in  the  various  Smithsonian  museums,  as  well  as 
to  the  ongoing  research  efforts  at  CAL.    The  same  group  also  provided  maintenance  to  CAL's 
extensive  research  equipment.   The  technical  information  section,  also  within  this  group,  provided 
answers  to  1,104  requests  for  information  from  the  general  public  and  museum  professionals 
nationwide. 
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Museum  Support  Center 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

72 

3,674 

70 

4,831 

70              4,890 

Abstract  -   The  Museum  Support  Center  (MSC),  located  in  Suitland,  Maryland,  is  a  specially  equipped 
and  environmentally  controlled  facility  providing  state-of-the-art  technology  for  scientific  research, 
conservation,  and  collections  storage.   MSC  accommodates  collections  storage  in  four  sections  (or 
pods)  for  three  general  types  of  needs:  collections  storage  in  cabinets,  "wet"  collections  storage  on 
open  shelving  for  biological  collections  in  alcohol,  and  "high-bay"  storage  for  very  large  objects. 
MSC  also  houses  the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  (CAL)  and  conservation  laboratories  for  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  and  the  National  Museum  of  American  History 
(NMAH).   The  NMNH  Laboratory  for  Molecular  Systematics  and  other  NMNH  specialized  research 
laboratories  are  located  there  as  well.     MSC's  facilities  provide  the  best  conditions  possible  for 
preservation  of  the  National  Collections  for  future  generations. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Museum  Support  Center.    The  Institution  requires  $99,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item.   However,  the  Institution  does  request  that  the  funds  for  MSC  collections 
storage  equipment  and  MSC  Move  costs  remain  available  until  expended.    The  MSC  FY  1995  base 
includes  an  amount  of  $40,000  for  the  fourth  and  last  annual  payment  to  reimburse  the  permanent 
Judgment  Fund  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  compliance  with  a  vendor  judgment  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
storage  equipment  for  the  Museum  Support  Center  facility.   The  FY  1996  request  reflects  a  reduction 
of  $40,000  associated  with  this  judgment. 

Program   -  The  Institution's  Museum  Support  Center  provides  facilities  for  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  museum  objects,  conservation  training,  scientific  research,  and  storage  of  museum 
collections.   Specially-designed,  state-of-the-art  storage  equipment  is  available  at  MSC  to  house  the 
more  than  27  million  objects  and  object  parts  being  relocated  from  NMNH  and  NMAH. 

The  MSC  Operational  staff  provides  computer  services  for  administrative,  research  and 
collections  management  data,  including  the  transfer  to  MSC  of  the  more  than  27  million  objects  and 
object  parts.   The  staff  also  meets  the  research  and  collection  study  needs  of  MSC  occupants,  provides 
shipping  and  receiving  services,  oversees  safety  and  security  operations,  and  maintains  strict 
environmental  and  cleaning  services  required  for  the  proper  storage  of  museum  collections. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  move  of  Smithsonian  collections  to  the  Museum  Support  Center, 
including  the  preparation  and  relocation  of  millions  of  objects  and  specimens  from  nine  curatorial 
departments  in  two  different  museums,  is  unprecedented  within  the  museum  world.   The  volume, 
characteristics,  and  variety  of  the  collections  and  the  distance  of  the  transfer  pose  special  challenges 
that  must  be  addressed  as  part  of  the  move.   MSC  Move  staff  technicians  inspect  the  objects  for  pests 
and  conservation  problems,  clean  them,  and  properly  stabilize  them  prior  to  their  move.   Objects  that 
have  been  contaminated  by  asbestos  in  storage  areas  receive  additional  treatment.   The  collections 
relocated  to  MSC  are  properly  curated,  less-crowded  and  subject  to  better-controlled  environmental 
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conditions  than  collections  in  most  other  Smithsonian  storage  areas.    As  a  result,  they  have  far  better 
prospects  for  long-term  preservation  and  will  be  significantly  more  accessible  to  researchers. 

Early  in  its  plaiming  for  the  relocation  of  collections,  the  Smithsonian  established  the  concept  of 
the  "Initial  Move,"  with  the  objective  of  phasing  the  transfer  of  designated  objects  from  NMNH  and 
NMAH  to  MSC  over  a  multi-year  period.   These  collections  are  allocated  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  MSC  storage  space,  and  the  remaining  third  of  the  space  is  being  used  for  the  "Growth  Move."   To 
date,  the  Smithsonian  has  focused  on  the  Initial  Move.    During  this  time,  however,  many  of  the 
collections  of  the  curatorial  departments  have  continued  to  grow.    As  a  result,  the  distinction  between 
those  collections  and  activities  designated  for  the  Initial  Move  and  those  collections  targeted  for  the 
future  Growth  Move  has  blurred.    The  Institution  is  now,  by  necessity,  actively  conducting  Growth 
Move  activity  prior  to  completing  the  Initial  Move  activity. 

MSC  Collections  Storage  Equipment  -  By  November  23,  1994,  contractors  had  installed 
2,784  shelving  cabinets,  7,829  drawer  cabinets,  833  insect  cabinets,  668  botany  cabinets,  all  of  the 
cantilever  and  widespan  shelving,  all  of  the  compactor  screens,  286  large  cabinets,  8,506  shelves, 
58,775  drawers,  and  850  polyscreens.    The  Institution  is  now  procuring  and  installing  a  portion  of  the 
balance  of  the  collections  storage  equipment  for  Pods  2  and  4. 

MSC  Move  -  During  FY  1994,  the  Smithsonian  made  significant  progress  on  the  transfer  of 
collections  and  will  continue  to  move  collections  to  MSC  in  FY  1995.   NMAH  moved  2,692  objects, 
including  paintings,  meters,  patent  models,  adding  machines,  headwear,  and  still  cameras.    By 
November  1994,  132,881  archaeological  objects  from  the  Department  of  Anthropology  collections  had 
been  moved.   Other  collections  moved  included  699,425  insects,  7,950  mammals,  23,100  mineral 
samples,  958,500  mollusks,  26,010  botanical  specimens,  7,500  coralline  algae  from  the  Marine 
Systems  Laboratory  and  109,375  paleontological  specimens.   In  addition,  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
Paleobiology  collections  already  moved  to  MSC  and  stored  in  temporary  locations  were  relocated  to 
their  fmal  storage  destination  in  Pod  4.    Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Smithsonian  has  placed 
emphasis  on  relocating  collections  from  the  North,  West,  and  East  Attics  of  NMNH  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  Natural  History  Building's  Major  Capital  Renewal  Project  proceeds  on  schedule.    To  date  the 
North  and  West  attics  have  been  emptied  on  schedule  and  the  East  attic  is  anticipated  to  be  emptied  by 
early  1995. 
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Assistant  Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

48 

2,512 

33 

2,525 

36 

3,320 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  provides  direction  to 
bureau  directors,  support  offices,  and  programs  in  the  arts  and  humanities  in  developing,  executing, 
and  managing  their  individual  missions.   It  oversees  essential  museum  functions,  such  as  collections 
management,  exhibitions,  education,  and  public  programs.   The  Office  provides  leadership  in  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunities  and  in  achieving  full  physical  and  intellectual  accessibility  of  programs 
and  coUections  to  a  culturally  diverse  public.   It  participates  in  national  and  international  endeavors  and 
fosters  cooperation  with  other  institutions  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

This  line-item  includes  the  Center  for  Museum  Studies  (formerly  the  Office  of  Museum 
Programs)  which  provides  training,  information,  and  professional  services  to  the  museum  profession 
nationwide,  the  International  Gallery  and  the  National  African  American  Museum  Project. 

The  Institution  requires  $71,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 
In  addition,  the  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  3  positions  and  $724,000  for  three 
computer  specialists  (3  workyears  and  $174,000)  and  contractor  services,  equipment  and  software 
($550,000)  in  support  of  the  Collaborative  Collections  Information  System  (CIS)  project  of  the  six 
Smithsonian  art  bureaus  (ARTCIS):    Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum,  Freer/Sackler  Gallery, 
Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  National  Museum  of  African  Art,  National  Museum  of 
American  Art  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  wiU  be 
accommodated  within  the  Institution's  workyear  ceiling.   This  project,  part  of  the  Institution's 
electronic  outreach/public  access  initiative,  is  being  managed  through  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Provost  for  Arts  and  Humanities,  although  funds  will  support  the  implementation  of  ARTCIS  in  all  six 
participating  art  museums. 

Program  -  GfTice  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  -  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  (OAPAH)  works  closely  with  museums,  educators,  and  special 
committees  to  improve  outreach  programs,  serve  broader  audiences,  and  plan  and  monitor  new 
initiatives.   It  encourages  improvements  in  accessibility  throughout  the  Institution  and  new  techniques 
in  presenting  programming  for  the  public.    OAPAH  currently  administers  three  major  programs:   the 
Accessibility  Program,  the  Special  Exhibition  Fund,  and  the  Collections  Acquisition  Program.   The 
Accessibility  Program  works  to  ensure  that  visitors  and  staff  with  disabilities  have  fiill  and  equal  access 
to  the  Smithsonian's  programs,  exhibitions,  and  facilities.   The  Program  offers  pan-Institutional 
training  and  technical  assistance,  reviews  Smithsonian  facility  and  exhibition  design  documents,  and 
provides  accessibility  services  to  museum  and  Zoo  visitors.   The  Special  Exhibition  Fund  supplements 
Federal  appropriations  for  exhibitions  resulting  from  scholarly  research  in  the  various  scientific, 
humanistic,  aesthetic,  technical,  or  interdisciplinary  fields  represented  throughout  the  Institution.   The 
Fund  encourages  interdisciplinary  projects,  experimentation  both  in  exhibition  technique  and  in  content. 
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and  evaluation  of  the  public's  response.  The  Trust-funded  Acquisitions  Program  supplements  Federal 
acquisition  monies,  which  were  insufficient  for  museums  to  purchase  important,  but  expensive,  works 
of  art.   In  recent  years,  the  Program  has  broadened  to  include  other  types  of  collections  and  has 
encouraged  acquisitions  that  represent  diverse  cultural  perspectives. 

Center  for  Museum  Studies  -  The  Center  for  Museum  Studies  (formerly  the  Office  of  Museum 
Programs)  provides  training,  information,  and  professional  support  to  museums  nationally.  The  Office 
provides  referral,  registration,  counseling,  and  career  development  services  to  interns  and  develops  new 
materials  that  allow  for  broad,  low-cost  dissemination  of  its  programs.  The  Center  provides  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  Integrated  Curriculum  Development  Project,  with  OAPAH  retaining  overall 
project  management. 

International  Gallery  -  The  International  Gallery  presents  exhibitions  in  the  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
Center  that  deal  with  significant  global  and  cultural  topics.    The  International  Gallery  incorporates  a 
number  of  public  and  scholarly  programs  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibit  on  display.    Exhibitions 
recently  presented  in  the  International  Gallery  include,  "In  the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  Tomb  of 
Caiaphas,"  which  focused  on  unique  archaeological  artifacts  from  Israel  and,  "Talents  of  the  Brush: 
Jill  Sackler  Contemporary  Chinese  Calligraphy  Competition."   For  the  first  time,  an  exhibition  was 
mounted  concurrently  in  the  Concourse  Gallery  of  the  Ripley  Center  and  in  the  Enid  A.  Haupt  Garden. 
This  exhibit,  "Sculptures  from  the  Flames:    Ceramics  by  Gustave  and  Ulla  Kraitz,"  featured 
contemporary  Swedish  art. 

National  African  American  Museum  Project  -  This  project's  program  and  collections 
management  plans,  as  well  as  recommendations  for  acquisitions,  continue  to  be  developed.    Staff 
memben  also  continue  to  identify  collaborators  and  resources  and  to  expand  lists  of  African  American 
collections,  professionals,  and  research  efforts. 

Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  Collections  Information  System  in  Support  of  the  Institution's 
Electronic  Outreach/Public  Access  Initiative  (3  positions  and  $724,000)  -  For  FY  1996,  the 
Smithsonian  requests  an  increase  of  3  positions  and  $174,000  for  three  computer  specialists  and 
$550,000  for  all  services  and  equipment  related  to  the  implementation  of  the  automated  Collections 
Information  System  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  six  art  bureaus  of  the  Smithsonian  (ARTCIS).   The 
implementation  and  ongoing  maintenance  of  the  fully-integrated  Collections  Information  System  in  the 
six  Smithsonian  art  bureaus  will  require  the  dedicated  support  of  three  computer  specialists  and 
$174,000.   These  systems  will  run  on  local  area  networks  (LANs)  in  order  to  make  them  accessible  to 
all  museum  staff  members.   Two  computer  specialists  (GS-12  positions)  will  be  assigned  to  this 
essential  LAN  management  and  the  third  (GS-9)  will  coordinate  maintenance  and  upgrade  functions 
between  the  six  art  museums  and  the  CIS  vendor. 

To  provide  services  and  equipment  to  implement  ARTCIS,  $550,000  is  requested.    Significant 
advances  have  been  made  recently  in  automated  collections  information  systems  (CIS)  and  imaging 
technology.   In  an  effort  to  effect  maximum  cost  savings  and  interoperability,  the  six  art  bureaus  of  the 
Smithsonian:    Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  (250,000  objects)  Freer  Gallery  of  Ait/ Arthur 
M.  Sackler  Gallery  (30,000  objects)  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  (12,000  objects), 
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National  Museum  of  African  Ait  (6,000  objects);  National  Museum  of  American  Ait  (37,500  objects); 
and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (16,300  objects)  have  joined  in  an  effort  to  identify  a  single  off-the- 
shelf  CIS  to  answer  their  collections  infoimation  and  management  needs.    This  system,  once 
implemented  and  including  a  complete  repository  of  digitized  images  of  the  collections  will  constitute 
the  infrastnicture  necessary  to  disseminate  electronically  the  resources  of  the  Smithsonian's  art 
museums  to  the  American  public  and  the  scholarly  community.    Full  automation  of  the  collections  is 
essential  to  achieve  the  Institution's  basic  mission,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  for  the  stewardship  of  the  national  collections. 

To  support  the  services  and  equipment  required  for  implementation  of  a  fully  integrated  system 
in  the  six  art  museums,  the  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  $550,000.   These  dollars  are 
necessary  to  support  contractor  services  required  to  complete  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  CIS  and 
subsequent  installation  and  training,  purchase  the  selected  software,  complete  local  area  networks  and 
procure  the  hardware  required  to  run  the  system  in  the  six  museums,  migrate  existing  data  and  some 
data  entry  into  the  new  system  and  develop  of  an  image  data  base  to  accompany  the  art  research 
databases,  to  be  used  for  electronic  publishing  and  exhibition  and  educational  outreach  programs  and 
projects.   These  resources  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  support  and  maintain  the  CIS  infrastiticture  in 
the  six  art  museums.    As  collections  grow,  image  digitization  and  data  entry  must  be  kept  current. 
Moreover,  site  licenses  must  be  renewed  armually  and  equipment  upgraded  as  technology  changes  and 
improves. 
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National  Air  and  Space  Museum 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

239 

12,210 

220 

11,818 

220 

12,254 

Abstract  -  The  mission  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  (NASM)  is  to  memorialize  the  national 
development  of  aviation  and  space  flight;  collect,  preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and  space  flight 
equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance;  serve  as  a  repository  for  scientific  equipment  and  data 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  aviation  and  space  flight;  and  provide  educational  material  for  the 
historical  study  of  aviation  and  space  flight.   Within  the  broader  mission,  immediate  goals  are  to 
explore  and  present  the  history,  science,  technology,  and  social  impact  of  aeronautics  and  space  flight 
and  to  investigate  and  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  the  Earth's  environment.    NASM's  current 
research,  exhibitions,  films,  outreach,  collections,  and  archival  efforts  are  dedicated  to  these  goals. 

In  addition  to  its  Mall  location,  NASM  maintains  the  Paul  E.  Garber  Preservation,  Restoration, 
and  Storage  Facility  in  Suitland,  Maryland.   The  Institution  recently  received  Congressional 
authorization  for  planning  and  design  of  an  extension  facility  at  the  Dulles  International  Airport  to 
replace  the  Garber  Facility.   The  extension  facility  will  house  the  Museum's  collections  and  its 
restoration  and  exhibit  production  facilities,  enabling  the  Museum  to  properly  care  for  its  largest 
aiicrafit  and  spacecraft. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  The  Institution  requires  $436,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Collections  Development  and  Management  -  A  collections  management  policy  that 
articulates  the  Museum's  standards  for  accessioned  collections  in  its  care  was  recently  completed. 
Topics  include  documentation  requirements,  accountability,  collections  maintenance,  insurance,  and 
lending  and  borrowing  artifacts.   Major  acquisitions  in  FY  1994  include  the  records  of  the  Bellanca 
Aircraft  Company,  the  memorabilia  collection  of  Francis  Gary  Powers  including  items  from  the  U-2 
incident  and  his  imprisonment,  a  Sopwith  Snipe  F.  71  World  War  I  aircraft,  a  Grumman  A-6  Navy  jet 
attack  aircraft,  and  a  Lycoming  Model  AEIO-540-D4A5  air-cooled,  reciprocating  engine.    NASM's 
Archives  continues  to  respond  to  a  high  volume  and  wide  variety  of  requests  from  individual  aircraft 
enthusiasts,  scholars,  and  educational  and  commercial  organizations.   NASM  acquired  and  erected 
surplus  cold  storage  units  from  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration  to  help  reduce  a 
shortage  of  archival  and  artifact  storage  space. 

Preservation  and  Restoration  -  In  FY  1994,  restorations  completed  include  the  forward 
fuselage  of  the  Enola  Gay  B-29  bomber,  as  well  as  a  number  of  that  aircraft's  components. 
Restorative  work  continues  on  other  aircraft,  including  the  World  War  II  Hawker-Hurricane  fighter. 
The  staff  completed  a  radiation  safety  survey  of  flight  instruments  and  space  artifacts  to  determine 
contamination  levels  of  Radium-226,  and  a  conservation  assessment  of  the  artifacts  in  storage  at  the 
Garber  Facility. 
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Research  -  As  a  part  of  the  Institution's  Global  Change  Research  Program,  remote  sensing  and 
geomorphologic  studies  of  the  hyperarid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  Earth  continue.   This  program 
includes  a  collaborative  study  with  researchers  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  in  the  Czech 
Republic  to  assess  forest  and  soil  damage  due  to  air  pollution  in  Central  Europe.    Another  collaborative 
study  employs  remote  sensing  and  field  data  to  map  soils,  vegetation  and  morphologic  relationships  to 
allow  understanding  of  the  paleoenvironment  at  Mpala  Ranch,  central  Kenya.    Remote  sensing  data 
continues  to  be  used  to  study  the  impact  of  urban  growth  in  the  Washington/Baltimore  area  on 
vegetation  loss  and  sediment  flux  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.    As  part  of  the  program  in  atmospheric 
science  and  comparative  planetology,  staff  made  the  first  detection  of  winds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Titan, 
the  largest  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  are  developing  instrumentation  for  measuring  the  Earth's 
stratospheric  hydroxide  abundance.   Infrared  spectroscopic  imaging  of  sites  of  new  star  formations  in 
our  own  and  other  galaxies  has  also  been  completed. 

Exhibitions  -  NASM  opened  two  exhibitions  in  FY  1994  featuring  women  and  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  world  of  flight.    One  of  these  exhibitions,  "Patty  Wagstaff-National  Aerobatics 
Champion,"  featured  the  Extra  260  aerobatics  aircraft,  flown  by  World  Aerobatics  Champion  Patty 
Wagstaff.   The  second  exhibition,  "Aerial  Inspirations,"  is  a  collection  of  silk  batiks  made  by  Mary 
Edna  Eraser  from  aerial  photographs.    Longer  term  projects  include  "How  Things  Fly,"  a  hands-on 
exhibition  on  the  scientific  principles  of  flight;  an  exhibition  on  cosmology;  and  an  exhibition  on  the 
role  of  African  Americans  in  aviation.    Another  exhibition,  "Monitoring  the  Amazonia  from  Space," 
features  the  use  of  satellite  images  to  monitor  ecological  changes  in  Amazonia. 

Publications  -  Publications  in  FY  1994  include  Where  Next.  Columbus?:   The  Future  of  Space 
Exploration,  which  accompanied  the  exhibition  of  the  same  name,  was  edited  by  the  curator,  Valerie 
Neal,  and  contained  essays  by  Tom  Lovejoy,  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  Carl  Sagan,  Edward  Stone,  and  other 
well  known  thinkers;  and  Space:    Discovery  and  Exploration,  edited  by  Martin  CoUins  and  Sylvia 
Kiaemer.    Two  books  on  the  rich  holdings  in  NASM's  collection  were  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press:    Landmarks  in  Digital  Computing,  by  Paul  Ceruzzi  and  Peggy  Kidwell,  and  U.S. 
Space  Gear:    Outfitting  the  Astronaut,  by  Lillian  Kozloski.   The  Rocket  and  the  Reich,  by  Michael  J. 
Neufeld,  published  by  The  Free  Press,  has  already  won  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  Best  Book  award  for  1994.   New  titles  in  the  Smithsonian  History  of  Aviation  series 
include  Carrier  Warfare  in  the  Pacific:    An  Oral  History  Collection,  by  E.  T.  Wooldridge;  Admiral 
William  A.  Moffett:    Architect  of  Naval  Aviation,  by  William  F.  Trimble;  Loving's  Love:    A  Black 
American's  Experience  in  Aviation,  by  Neal  Loving;  and  Black  Aviator:    The  Story  of  William  J. 
Powell,  by  William  J.  Powell. 

Education  and  Outreach  -  Several  new  initiatives  encourage  a  more  diverse  visitorship  to  the 
Museum  and  increase  interest  in  public  programs.   NASM  buses  youngsters  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools  and  other  school  systems  in  the  metropolitan  area  to  the  Museum  for  programs 
featuring  culturally  diverse  astronauts  and  military  and  civilian  aviators.   The  children  are  encouraged 
to  look  up  to  these  men  and  women  as  role  models.   Culturally  diverse  students  are  being  trained  as 
explainers  to  carry  out  demonstrations  for  the  public  in  various  galleries  on  the  principles  of  aviation 
and  space  flight.   These  young  people  will  gain  insight  into  the  way  flying  machines  operate  while 
building  up  self-confidence  in  making  public  presentations. 
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National  Museum  of  American  History 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate      11 
FTE           ($000)       1 

328 

18,775 

338 

18,055 

338 

19,478 

Abstract  -  "The  National  Museum  of  American  History  (NMAH)  dedicates  its  collections  and 
scholarship  to  inspiring  a  broader  understanding  of  our  nation  and  its  many  peoples.    We  create 
learning  opportunities,  stimulate  imaginations,  and  present  challenging  ideas  about  our  country's  past." 
This  new  mission  statement  was  developed  in  1994  through  an  extensive  strategic  plaiming  initiative 
launched  by  the  Museums' s  new  director  in  response  to  mandated  reductions  and  Smithsonian- wide 
restructuring.    The  plan  to  achieve  the  Museum  's  mission  and  meet  future  challenges  will  require  its 
seeking  a  diversity  of  funding  sources  and  management  approaches. 

The  NMAH  also  administers  the  National  Postal  Museum  (NPM).   Its  mission  is  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  interpret  the  personal  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  American  people  as  it  relates  to  postal 
history  and  philately. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  $777,000  for  continued  development  and 
further  implementation  of  the  NMAH's  Collections  Information  System  (CIS).   This  request  is  part  of 
the  Institution's  electronic  outreach/public  access  initiative.   The  Institution  also  requires  $646,000  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line- item. 

Program  -  The  following  illustrates  highlights  of  the  Museum's  achievements  in  interpreting  this 
country's  rich  and  diverse  history. 

Collections  -  In  FY  1994,  the  Museum  received  14,942  objects  largely  through  donation.   They 
include  the  Woolworth's  lunch  counter  and  stools  from  the  site  of  a  1960  student-led  civil  rights  sit-in 
and  the  Pentagon  switchboard  used  in  all  telecommunications  emergencies  from  WWII  through  Desert 
Storm. 

Research  and  Publications  -  Intense  research  activity  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  significant 
publications  in  FY  1994.   Jeffrey  Stine's  Mixing  the  Waters:  Environment.  Politics,  and  the  Building 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  (The  University  of  Akron  Press)  has  already  won  two  major 
awards.    Musical  research  led  to  four  classical  compact  disc  recordings  and  provided  the  musical 
scores  that  enabled  the  Smithsonian  Jazz  Orchestra  to  perform  20  concerts  in  six  cities. 

Collections  Management  -  The  Museum  has  developed  and  implemented  a  strong  collections 
accountability  program,  analyzed  and  sought  solutions  to  its  short-  and  long-term  storage  requirements, 
built  and  staffed  modem  conservation  laboratories,  and  analyzed  its  retrospective  collections 
documentation  workloads.    Collections  management  staff  continued  to  move  collections  to  the  Museum 
Support  Center,  which  is  now  25  percent  occupied.   The  multi-year  asbestos  removal  and  renovation  of 
Building  17  at  Silver  Hill  is  targeted  to  begin  in  late  FY  1995. 
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Exhibitions  -  In  FY  1994,  13  exhibitions  opened  at  the  Museum.     The  largest,  "Science  in 
American  Life,"  explores  the  historical  interaction  between  science  and  society.    Also  in  FY  1994,  the 
Museum  produced  "The  American  Festival,"  an  exhibition  and  music  program  celebrating  American 
history  and  culture,  held  near  Tokyo,  Japan.    In  FY  1995,  the  Museum  will  continue  to  present 
displays  on  noteworthy  aspects  of  American  life,  including  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
creation  of  an  audiovisual  orientation  theater  within  the  first  ladies  hall.   Now  scheduled  for  FY  1996, 
the  permanent  exhibition,  "Land  of  Promise,"  will  explore  American  life  in  the  19th  century. 

Public  Programs  -  The  highlight  of  FY  1994  was  the  opening  of  the  Museum's  second 
interactive  learning  area  for  families,  the  popular  "Hands  on  Science  Center, "  as  part  of  the  Science 
exhibition.   The  Museum  also  hosted  two  electronic  classroom  sessions  and  now  are  part  of  the 
America  Online  information  service.    In  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  the  Museum  plans  to  launch  new 
multimedia  interactive  learning  packages  focusing  on  local  history  and  exploring  science. 

The  National  Postal  Museum  -  The  National  Postal  Museum  completed  its  first  year  of 
operation  in  1994.    A  primary  focus  was  on  improved  collections  management  and  control.   In  addition 
to  30  public  programs,  two  exhibitions  opened  in  1994.    One,  "Gems  of  Hawaii:  The  Persis  Collection 
of  Hawaiian  Stamps,"  illustrated  the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  19th  century;  the  other, 
"Unwelcome:  Moritz  Schoenberger  and  S.  S.  St.  Louis,"  chronicled  the  experiences  of  a  Holocaust 
survivor  who  traveled  aboard  that  ill-fated  ship.    During  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  staff  will  fmish  five  ' 
manuscripts  and  NPM  will  open  an  exhibition  on  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp  program. 

Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  Collections  Information  System  in  Support  of  the  Institution's 
Electronic  Outreach/Public  Access  Initiative  ($777,000)  -  For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  requests  an 
increase  of  $777,000  for  continued  development  and  further  implementation  of  the  NMAH's 
Collections  Information  System  (CIS).   The  Museum  has  been  working  on  the  CIS  program  for  several 
years  to  improve  its  ability  to  care  for  and  manage  its  collections  and  to  serve  its  varied  audiences. 
Donations  of  services,  hardware  and  software  and  a  mixture  of  federal  and  private  funds  have  been  this 
program's  unpredictable  baseline  of  support.   Within  reach  is  electronic  access  to  image,  text,  video 
and  audio  information  about  the  objects  in  the  museum's  collections,  its  programs,  publications  and 
research  material. 

Requested  funding  will  be  used  to  continue  software  development  and  implementation  of  CIS,  to 
upgrade  the  Museum's  computing  and  communications  environment,  and  to  continue  the  digitizing  of 
existing  photographic,  audio  and  video  collections.   The  museum  would  also  be  able  to  complete  the 
planning,  design  and  development  of  a  publicly  accessible  Museum  Reference  Center.    This  additional 
support  ensures  both  our  staff  and  external  audiences  of  measurable  success  on  this  program. 
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National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

121 

15,388 

176 

11,551 

206 

16,125       II 

Abstract  -  The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI),  established  in  1989  by  Public  Law 
101-185,  recognizes  and  affinns  to  Native  communities  and  the  non-Native  public  the  historical  and 
contemporary  cultures  and  cultural  achievements  of  the  Native  peoples  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
This  is  achieved  through  development  and  use  of  its  collections  and  nationwide  public  programming, 
research,  and  exhibitions  executed  in  consultation  with  Native  peoples.   The  mission  of  NMAI  states 
that  the  Museum  has  a  special  responsibility,  through  innovative  public  programming,  research,  and 
collections,  to  protect,  support,  and  enhance  the  development,  maintenance,  and  perpetuation  of  Native 
American  culture  and  community.    NMAI  operates  planning  and  administrative  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  the  former  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  at  Audubon  Terrace  in  New  York  City;  a  new 
exhibition  center  in  New  York  City  at  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  (GGHC)  at  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  U.S.  Custom  House;  and  the  Research  Branch  located  in  the  Bronx,  New  York.    The 
Research  Branch  houses  curatorial  offices,  a  conservation  laboratory,  and  most  of  the  Museum's  one 
million  objects.    Future  facilities  include  a  reference,  collections,  and  program  support  center  at 
Suitland,  Maryland,  and  a  museum  building  on  the  Mall. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  a  FY  1996  increase  of  30  positions  and  $4,285,000  for  administrative 
support  (3  workyears  and  $878,000);  Cultural  Resources  Center  (CRC)  equipment  ($1,451,000); 
community  services  (4  workyears  and  $253,000);  public  programs  and  exhibitions  (6  workyears  and 
$232,000);  cultural  resources  (4  workyears  and  $480,000);  facilities  support  to  the  Cultural  Resources 
Center  at  Suitland,  Maryland  (3  workyears  and  $137,000);  and  security  coverage  and  full  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  health  program  support  for  the  New  York  facilities  (GGHC  and 
Research  Branch)  (10  workyears  and  $854,000).   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be 
accommodated  within  the  Institution's  workyear  ceiling.   The  Institution  also  requires  $289,000  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  located  in  New  York  City,  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public  in  1922.    On  June  24,  1990,  the  collection  was  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  form 
the  base  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.   The  collection,  initiated  near  the  turn  of  the 
century,  is  one  of  the  world's  richest  assemblages  of  artifacts  of  the  indigenous  cultures  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

Facilities  Planning  -  There  are  three  programmatic  aspects  of  facilities  planning  for  NMAI: 
GGHC,  CRC  and  Mall  Museum.  The  renovated  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  opened  to  the  public 
October  30,  1994,  in  New  York  City.  Architectural  consultants  have  completed  the  design  documents 
for  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  collections  facility  to  be  located  in  Suitland,  Maryland.  Completion 
of  this  facility's  construction  is  scheduled  for  September  1997;  capital  expenditures  for  equipment  and 
furnishings  not  included  in  the  Construction  account,  as  well  as  necessary  staffmg,  will  be  required  in 
FY  1996.   The  architect  for  the  Mall  Museum  began  the  conceptual  design  phase  in  December  1994. 
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Exhibitions  and  Public  Programs  -  A  regular  cycle  of  changing  exhibitions  will  begin  to 
unfold  at  the  Heye  Center,  following  its  recent  successful  opening  in  New  York.    Planning  for  the 
opening  exhibitions  projected  staggered  cycles  for  each  of  the  galleries.    "Creations's  Journey:  Native 
American  Identity  and  Belief  and  "All  Roads  Are  Good"  have  3-5  year  life  spans.    "This  Path  We 
Travel:  Celebrations  of  Native  American  Creativity"  has  a  shorter  cycle;  its  galleries  will  become  a 
venue  for  rotating  exhibitions  that  demonstrate  collaboration  with  contemporary  Native  people  with  an 
emphasis  on  fine  art.    Development  of  the  exhibition  master  plan  for  the  Mall  Museum  will  begin 
concurrent  with  the  architectural  design  development. 

Public  programs  to  accompany  exhibitions  at  the  Heye  Center  will  continue  with  an  emphasis  on 
connecting  Native  culture  and  expression  directly  with  the  public.   In  FY  1996,  NMAI  will  further 
expand  its  efforts  to  its  communities  and  constituencies.   The  Museum  will  organize  a  network  of  six 
regional  advisors  to  serve  as  a  direct  connection  to  Native  people  on  issues  of  content  development, 
collections  documentation  and  use,  and  furtherance  of  the  Museum's  mission.    The  Museum  will  also 
initiate  collaborative  projects  directly  with  Native  communities  and  tribal  centers  to  result  in 
exhibitions,  programs  and  sharing  of  expertise.   In  addition,  NMAI  will  expand  its  use  of  technology 
to  link  groups  of  high  school  students  with  the  Heye  Center. 

Collections  Management  and  Access  -  The  Museum  expanded  its  staff  support  for  repatriation 
in  FY  1993  and  FY  1994.    NMAI  returned  a  number  of  objects  to  Kawkiutl  tribal  members  in  British 
Columbia  and  to  Jemez  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.    In  addition,  a  number  of  human  remains  were 
returned  to  various  tribes.    As  a  result  of  the  mailing  of  full  inventories  of  materials,  representatives  of 
several  tribes  have  visited  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  is  preparing  to  move  collection  materials  from  the  now-closed  Main  Branch  at 
155th  Street  and  Broadway  in  New  York  to  the  Research  Branch  in  the  Bronx  by  December,  1995. 
The  Smithsonian  has  constructed  a  temporary  building  at  the  Bronx  site  to  provide  staff  office  space, 
allowing  more  efficient  use  of  space  within  the  storage  building  for  collections. 

National  Campaign  -  The  National  Campaign  is  making  significant  progress  toward  its  goal  of 
raising  one-third  of  the  construction  cost  for  the  NMAI  Mall  facility  in  Washington,  D.C.    As  of 
November  1994,  the  Campaign  has  generated  over  $30.8  million,  with  more  than  $26  million  of  the 
total  dedicated  to  construction  of  the  NMAI  Mall  facility.   In  October  1994,  the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribal  Nation  of  Connecticut  donated  $10  million  to  the  NMAI  Campaign.   This  gift,  the  largest  single 
cash  contribution  to  date  for  the  Campaign,  is  also  the  largest  single  cash  donation  to  the  Smithsonian 
in  its  history. 

The  Campaign  developed  and  managed  three  major  special  events  to  commemorate  the  opening 
of  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York  City  during  October  1994.   A  fund-raising  gala  netted 
nearly  $1.2  million  for  the  construction  fund.   NMAI  developed  and  placed  print  advertisements, 
including  a  series  with  fund-raising  coupons,  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Smithsonian  magazine,  and  other  publications.   In  addition,  NMAI  developed  pro  bono  television 
public  service  announcements. 

Since  NMAI  implemented  the  Campaign's  toll-free  number  (800-242-NMAI)  in  November 
1993,  more  than  10,000  calls  have  been  received,  resulting  in  over  2,000  memberships  and  gifts.   A 
nationwide  membership  program  currently  has  more  than  73,000  members. 
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Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  For  FY  1996,  NMAI  requests  an  increase  of  30  positions  and 
$4,285,000  for  administrative  support  (3  workyears  and  $878,000);  expenses  for  equipping  the  CRC  at 
Suitland,  Maryland  ($1,451,000);  community  servfces  (4  workyears  and  $253,000);  public  programs 
and  exhibitions  (6  workyears  and  $232,000);  cultural  resources  (4  workyears  and  $480,000);  facilities 
support  to  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  at  Suitland,  Maryland  (3  workyears  and  $137,000);  and 
security  coverage  and  fiill  OSHA  and  health  program  support  for  the  New  York  facilities  (GGHC  and 
Research  Branch)  (10  workyears  and  $854,0(30).   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be 
accommodated  within  the  Institution's  workyear  ceiling. 

Administrative  Support  (3  positions  and  $878,000)  -  NMAI  requires  a  contract  specialist  and 
two  support  staff  ($143,000)  to  handle  the  arduous  workload  projected  due  to  the  wide  range  of 
procurement  actions  required  prior  to  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  at  Suitland,  Maryland  occupancy. 
With  the  expected  construction  completion  of  the  facility  in  late  FY  1997,  it  is  critical  that  these 
positions  be  in  place  during  FY  1996  to  meet  the  stringent  procurement  timelines  and  requirements  to 
assure  timely  delivery  of  goods  and  services.    After  the  opening  of  the  Cultural  Resources  Center,  this 
staff  will  be  assigned  to  procurement  activities  for  the  Mall  Museum,  expected  to  open  in  2001. 
Administrative  support  costs  ($735,000)  are  requested  to  cover  operations  functions  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  and  New  York  facilities  due  to  the  hiring  of  additional  staff  and  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  projected  visitors  at  the  GGHC.   Included  in  these  cost  increases  are  staff  travel  between 
Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York;  upgrading  of  phone  systems  in  New  York;  rent  and  real  estate  costs 
in  Washington  D.C;  computer  supplies  and  upgrades  of  hardware;  service  agreements;  and  cleaning 
and  consumable  supplies. 

Cultural  Resources  Center  Equipment  ($1,451,000)  -  This  increase  is  earmarked  for  specific 
funding  to  begin  to  equip  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  at  Suitland,  Maryland.   In  order  to  provide 
adequate  accommodation  for  traditional  care  and  research  for  the  one  million  artifacts  presently  housed 
in  New  York,  and  public  access  for  scholars  and  tribal  representatives  utilizing  the  collection, 
expenditures  must  begin  in  FY  1996  for  collections  storage  equipment  ($1,(X)0,000)  and  a  universal 
communication  system  ($451,000).   These  items  will  require  long  lead  times  for  procurement  and 
installation  and  will  need  to  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  building  construction  contract.    The 
collections  storage  equipment  includes  compact  shelving  units,  rigging  devices  and  artifact  mounts  to 
accept  and  store  the  collections  which  are  moving  from  New  York.   The  communication  system 
requires  cabling  for  voice,  data,  and  imaging  requirements,  and  equipment  to  provide  efficient 
communication  within  the  Suitland  facility,  communication  with  other  NMAI  sites,  and  automated 
access  to  the  collections  and  research  information. 

The  Institution  anticipates  that  this  increase  of  $1,451,000  will  be  retained  in  its  base  to 
continue  the  purchase  of  this  critical  communications  and  collections  storage  equipment  for  the  Suitland 
facility  in  preparation  for  staff  occupancy  and  the  begirming  relocation  of  the  collection  from  New 
York  in  1997.   Additional  funding  will  be  required  in  FY  1997  and  future  years  for  the  purchase  of 
collections  storage  equipment  in  order  to  complete  the  relocation  of  the  New  York  collection. 

Community  Services  (4  positions  and  $253,000)  -  The  establishment  of  a  program  for 
Community  Services  with  an  assistant  director,  one  program  specialist,  and  two  support  staff  to  provide 
services  to  Native  American  communities  is  a  high  priority  of  the  Museum.    This  program  effort  will 
focus  on  such  activities  as  training  and  internship  programs,  and  expanding  the  accessibility  of  NMAI's 
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extensive  collections  and  resources  to  its  constituencies.   The  establishment  of  the  office  will  aid  in  the 
direct  provision  of  outreach  and  support  as  mandated  by  NMAI's  legislation. 

Public  Programs  and  Exhibitions  (6  positions  and  $232,000)  -  Additional  staff  is  needed  to 
help  NMAI  meet  the  overwhelming  response  to  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York.   This 
success  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of  visitors  (1 17,937  as  of  January  21 ,  1995)  and  the 
heavy  demand  for  educational  tours  by  school  groups.    Within  its  first  month,  NMAI  booked  school 
group  tours  through  the  end  of  the  academic  year.    The  staff  reservation  clerk  has  50  more  requests 
each  week  than  can  be  accommodated.    NMAI  requires  one  public  program  specialist  and  three  public 
program  assistants  to  provide  on-floor  instruction  and  guidance  as  a  part  of  the  exhibition  experience. 
More  school  groups  could  be  scheduled  if  the  additional  staff  were  in  place.   Therefore,  the  Institution 
requests  additional  support  staff  to  handle  the  increased  program  workload. 

Program  plans  will  be  expanded  to  include  other  educational  activities  such  as  classes,  lectures, 
teacher  workshops,  and  seminars.    In  FY  1995,  NMAI  is  presenting  gallery  talks  by  Native  people 
closely  linked  to  the  exhibitions;  weekend  programs  presenting  film-video,  performing  artists,  and 
storytellers;  and  special  events.    Additional  funds  will  allow  NMAI  to  present  a  greater  number  of 
educational  activities,  bring  visiting  artists  from  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and  provide  better  pre-visit 
curricular  materials  for  teachers  and  other  leaders  of  visiting  groups. 

The  Institution  also  requests  one  exhibit  specialist  to  handle  the  increased  workload  as  a 
changing  exhibit  program  begins  and  one  exhibit  development  specialist  to  coordinate  the  changing 
exhibitions  beginning  in  1996. 

Cultural  Resources  (4  positions  and  $480,000)  -  NMAI  requires  additional  staff  of  two 
collections  specialists,  one  repatriation  researcher  and  one  support  staff  for  the  Cultural  Resources 
Dqjartment  to  provide  services  in  the  area  of  cultural  resources,  including  the  critical  areas  of 
repatriation,  access  to  collections,  and  collections  management.    One  collections  specialist  will  be 
added  to  the  collections  management  staff  and  will  assist  in  service  to  outside  researchers,  curatorial 
staff  using  objects  in  exhibition  development,  and  tribal  delegations  examining  collections  for  possible 
repatriation  requests.    A  research  assistant  will  be  added  to  the  Repatriation  Office  staff  to  develop  the 
documentation  of  collection  materials  necessary  to  support  staff  recommendations  concerning  requests 
from  tribes.    A  collections  specialist  and  a  support  person  will  be  added  to  the  curatorial  staff.   The 
specialist  will  fulfill  curatorial  functions  in  the  area  of  Woodlands  and/or  Plains  cultures.    These 
materials  constitute  approximately  one  quarter  of  the  holdings  of  ethnographic  materials  from  the 
United  States.    This  specialist's  expertise  will  allow  the  Museum  to  use  its  holdings  more  effectively  in 
research  and  exhibition  development.   Hiring  the  support  person  will  allow  the  senior  curator  to 
function  more  efficiently  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  curatorial  staff  and  other  divisions  in  the 
Cultural  Resources  department  of  the  Museum. 

Additional  program  funds  in  the  amount  of  $288,000  will  allow  the  curatorial  staff  to  expand  its 
research  activities  with  more  field  research  in  tribal  conununities,  enhance  the  conservation  of  the 
collection  through  specialized  treatments  by  contract  conservators,  and  support  on-going  digital  imaging 
of  objects  and  photos  in  the  collections.   These  digital  images  will  allow  for  greater  access  to  the 
collection  through  electronic  transmission. 
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In  preparation  for  the  relocation  of  the  collection  to  Suitland,  Maryland  over  a  seven-year 
period,  additional  staff  in  the  collections  area  will  work  to  update  inventories,  assist  in  ongoing 
conservation  activities,  and  prepare  objects  for  the  move  from  the  Bronx,  New  York  to  the  Suitland, 
Maryland  location.   The  repatriation  program  will  be  a  critical  point  as  NMAI  responds  to  tribal 
requests.    Extensive  research  and  documentation  must  be  an  integral  part  of  this  process  to  ensure 
proper  disposition  of  requests.    This  highly  sensitive  issue  should  be  addressed  with  cultural  awareness, 
timeliness,  and  accurate  data. 

Facilities  Support  (3  positions  and  $137,000)  -  To  provide  support  to  the  Cultural  Resources 
Center  at  Suitland,  Maryland,  the  Office  of  Plant  Services  (OPlantS)  will  hire  three  staff  members  to 
provide  on-site  technical  expertise  while  the  facility  is  under  construction.   The  presence  of  two 
operating  engineers  and  one  groundskeeper  will  assure  effective  coordination  between  the  contractor 
installing  the  systems,  the  facility  occupants,  and  the  OPlantS'  staff  responsible  for  operating  the 
systems,  as  well  as  ensuring  proper  maintenance  of  the  grounds.   When  the  facility  is  fully  occupied 
and  open  for  public  use  as  a  cultural  and  scholarly  resource,  these  positions  will  continue  as  part  of  a 
larger  support  staff. 

Custom  House  Security  and  Health  Program  Support  (10  positions  and  $854,000)  -  This 
program  increase  will  enhance  the  protection  of  American  Indian  artifacts  and  exhibits,  and  improve 
the  safety  and  health  of  staff  employed  by  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.   The  public 
expects,  and  legal  mandates  compel,  that  visitation  to  Smithsonian  museum  facilities  occur  in  a  safe 
and  secure  environment.   The  physical  layout  of  the  facilities  and  the  unique  educational  and  public 
programs  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York  present  diverse  security  and 
safety  challenges.    The  increase  will  provide  for  fuU-time  in-house  emergency  first  aid  and 
occupational  health  employees  to  respond  to  medical  emergencies,  ensure  the  safety  and  health  of  staff 
and  visitors,  and  implement  occupational  health  programs  for  NMAI  facilities.   This  program  increase 
will  provide  funding  for  the  Office  of  Protection  Services  to  hire  eight  Smithsonian  security  officers 
and  contract  security  officers  necessary  to  secure  the  Custom  House,  one  occupational  health  nurse, 
and  one  emergency  medical  technician. 
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National  Museum  of  American  Art 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

122 

7,878 

123 

7,849 

123 

8,079 

Abstract  -  The  National  Museum  of  American  Art  (NMAA)  is  dedicated  to  the  aits  and  artists  of  the 
United  States  from  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  present.    NMAA  promotes  art  as  a  source  of 
enrichment  for  the  layperson  and  scholar  alike,  and  serves  as  a  resource  in  the  broadest  possible  sense 
for  American  visual  arts.    NMAA  serves  audiences  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  those  who  visit 
its  two  historic  landmark  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C.    Outreach  takes  the  form  of  circulating 
exhibitions,  educational  materials,  publications,  and  automated  research  resources  which  reflect  the 
diversity  of  the  country's  citizenry  and  art. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Museum  of  American  Art.    The  Institution  requires  $230,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  NMAA  stimulates  an  understanding  of  American  visual  expression  in  its  broadest  contexts 
through  interpretive  exhibitions,  publications,  and  programs.    As  a  national  institution,  NMAA 
explores  and  serves  the  heritage  of  diverse  communities  in  the  United  States. 

National  Outreach  and  Education  -  The  Museum's  largest  outreach  project,  Save  Outdoor 
Sculpture!,  is  now  operative  in  all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  surveys  completed  in  5 
states  and  over  14,000  sculptures  reported  so  far.   A  fundraising  kit,  including  a  40-page  booklet, 
brochure,  and  10-minute  video,  was  produced  in  1994  to  assist  state  organizations  concerned  with  long- 
term  care  and  maintenance  of  outdoor  sculpture.   The  Museum's  National  Arts  and  Humanities 
Education  Program  began  distributing  educational  materials  to  secondary  schools  across  America.   This 
program  is  intended  to  expand  students'  awareness  of  their  cultural  heritage  as  represented  in  the  visual 
arts.    Two  multi-media,  cross-curricular  packets  were  completed  and  distributed.    Special  outreach 
initiatives,  exhibitions,  and  interpretive  programming  resulted  in  greatly  increased  participation  by  the 
African-American,  Asian,  and  Hispanic  communities.    Events  for  "Free  Within  Ourselves:    African- 
American  Artists  from  the  Collection  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art"  included  a  teacher 
open  house,  family  day,  fashion  show,  lectures,  concerts,  tours,  and  more.    The  annual  Chinese  New 
Year  Celebration  drew  thousands  of  visitors.   The  Luis  Jiminez  and  Jesse  Trevino  exhibitions  and 
events  drew  many  from  the  Hispanic  community. 

A  New  Media  Initiatives  project  began  implementing  new  technologies  for  both  local  and 
national  audiences.   The  Interpreted  Landscape:    19th  Century  American  Landscape  Painting,  a 
collection-based  interactive  computer  kiosk  produced  in-house,  was  the  first  undertaking.   NMAA 
Online  (on  the  commercial  network  America  Online)  provided  remote  network  access  to  a  growing 
variety  of  museum  information  and  images.    Over  100,000  people  "visited"  the  Museum  through 
America  Online,  downloading  images  from  the  collections  more  than  35,000  times.    In  December 
1994,  the  Museum  inaugurated  its  Internet  server,  with  over  500  images  and  substantial  text  from 
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brochures,  catalogues,  and  other  museum  publications  available  for  downloading.   Work  continued  on 
a  CD-ROM  based  on  NMAA's  permanent  collection,  to  be  published  in  October  1995. 

Exhibitions  -  Among  the  14  exhibitions  on  view  during  FY  1994  and  1995  at  the  Museum  and 
its  Renwick  Gallery,  highlights  were  "Thomas  Cole:    Landscape  into  History,"  which  presented  80 
works  by  the  founder  of  the  American  landscape  school,  and  "Free  Within  Ourselves:    African- 
American  Artists  in  the  Collection  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art, "  which  featured  almost 
200  works  by  nearly  100  artists.    "Man  on  Fire:    Luis  Jiminez"  and  "Jesse  Trevino:    New  York, 
Vietnam,  San  Antonio,"  which  included  major  works  now  owned  by  NMAA,  focused  on  two  key 
Mexican-American  artists.    At  the  Renwick  Gallery,  "California  Arts  and  Crafts"  brought  to 
Washington  a  remarkable  group  of  works  from  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  while 
"Contemporary  Navajo  Weaving"  and  "William  Daley:    Ceramic  Works  and  Drawings"  drew  attention 
to  contemporary  craft  movements.   NMAA  expanded  its  Traveling  Exhibitions  Program  by  including 
four  additional  exhibitions  from  its  collections,  while  "William  H.  Johnson  Retrospective,"  "Between 
Home  and  Heaven"  and  "Jacob  Kainen"  continued  touring. 

Collections  -  The  Museum's  collection  of  more  than  37,500  objects  encompasses  painting, 
sculpture,  graphic  art,  photography,  and  folk  art,  as  well  as  modem  crafts  at  its  Renwick  Gallery.   In 
FY  1994,  the  Museum  acquired  a  number  of  new  works  by  purchase  and  gift,  including  Technology,  a 
video  sculpture  by  Nam  June  Paik,  and  Suzy  FreUnghuysen's  Composition-Toreador  Drinking  (1944). 
In  preparation  for  the  "Free  Within  Ourselves"  exhibition,  significant  works  by  African-American 
photographers,  sculptors,  and  painters  were  acquired,  including  an  untitled  canvas  from  1962  by 
Norman  Lewis,  Thombush  Blues  Totem  by  New  Orleans  sculptor  John  Scott,  Hughie  Lee-Smith's  The 
Stranger  (1957),  and  vintage  photographs  by  James  VanDerZee,  Robert  McNeill,  and  P.H.  Polk.   The 
Death  of  Cleopatra  (1876),  a  life-sized  sculpture  by  Edmonia  Lewis,  was  given  to  NMAA  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Forest  Park,  Illinois.   John  Singer  Sargent's  remarkable  Pomegranates.  Majorca 
ca.  1908,  was  a  partial  gift  of  NMAA  commissioner  David  Purvis.   The  Renwick' s  collection  was 
enhanced  by  the  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  Collection  of  28  craft  objects. 

Publications  -  The  highly-acclaimed  exhibition-related  catalogue,  Thomas  Cole:    Landscape  into 
History,  by  William  H.  Truettner  and  Alan  Wallach,  was  published  in  1994.    NMAA  and  Hyperion 
Books  for  Children  co-published  Celebrate  America  in  Poetry  and  Art,  a  children's  book  based  on  the 
permanent  collection  and  edited  by  Nora  Panzer,  Chief  of  Educational  Programs.   This  book  was 
named  in  November  as  one  of  the  "best  books  of  1994"  by  School  Library  Journal. 

Research  -  In  1994,  the  Museum  appointed  its  first  Distinguished  Scholar  in  American  Art,  Dr. 
Sidra  Stich,  an  independent  scholar  from  Berkeley,  California.   The  fellowship  program  hosted  19 
scholars  from  across  the  United  States.   The  Eldredge  Prize  for  outstanding  scholarship  in  the  field  of 
American  art  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Sally  Promey  for  her  book.  Spiritual  Spectacles:    Vision  and  Image 
in  Mid-Nineteenth  Century  Shakerism. 

An  electronic  research  center  was  established  to  provide  access  to  various  art  historical  research 
products  and  online  services  in  the  NMAA/NPG  Library  beginning  in  fall  1994.   The  library  also 
acquired  an  important  addition  of  ephemera  for  its  vertical  files  from  the  estate  of  Professor  Ellen  G. 
Johnson,  well-know  historian  and  critic  of  modem  art  who  served  on  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  College. 
Another  10,000  images  from  the  Peter  A.  Juley  and  Son  Collections  were  added  to  the  photograph 
archives. 
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National  Portrait  Gallery 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate      || 
FTE            (SOOO)       II 

88 

5,221 

86 

5,072 

86 

5,237 

Abstract  -  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  (NPG),  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  and  study  of  portraits  of 
people  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  American  history  and  culture  and  to  the  study  of  the 
artists  who  created  such  portraiture,  sponsors  a  variety  of  scholarly  and  public  activities  for  audiences 
interested  in  American  art  and  American  history. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.    The  Institution  requires  $165, OCX)  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Gallery  collects,  researches,  and  exhibits  poitiaits  in  aU  media  as  both  historical  and 
artistic  documents. 

Collections  Acquisition  -  Purchases  included  John  Neagle's  1842  life  portrait  of  Henry  Clay; 
Elaine  deKooning's  painting  of  art  critic  Harold  Rosenberg;  a  sculpted  bust  of  composer  Aaron 
Copland;  a  daguerreotype  of  P.T.  Bamum  and  Tom  Thumb  ca.  1850;  photographs  of  the  Ute 
Delegation  (1868)  by  Mathew  Brady  Studio;  Irene  Castle  (1919)  by  Baron  Adolph  De  Meyer;  Ralph 
Abemathy  by  Dan  Weiner  (1956);  a  self  portrait  gouache  by  Joseph  Stella;  an  1838  lithograph  of 
Osceola  by  George  Catlin;  and  a  collage  of  Josephine  Baker  by  Paolo  Garretto.    Gifts  included 
paintings  of  jazz  musician  Dizzy  Gillespie,  physicist  Robert  A.  Millikan,  environmentalist  Marjory 
Stoneman  Douglas;  13  color  carbro  photographs  by  Harry  Wamecke;  52  black  and  white  prints  by 
Hans  Namuth;  and  drawings  by  Ray  Kinstler,  Joe  Grant,  Gardner  Cox,  Ed  Sorel,  and  various  Disney 
artists.   In  addition,  the  James  Smithson  Society  awarded  a  grant  enabling  the  purchase  of  24  color 
photographs  of  prominent  contemporary  artists  and  architects  by  Hans  Namuth. 

Collections  Management  -  Funds  from  the  Institution's  Research  Equipment  Pool  enabled  NPG 
and  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  to  acquire  an  infrared  reflectography  video  system  with 
accompanying  computer  imaging  capabilities.    Other  purchases  include  a  reflection  densitometer,  a 
colorimeter  to  measure  the  effects  of  light  damage  to  works  of  art,  and  a  new  deionized  water  system 
to  provide  filtered  water  for  testing  and  treatment.   The  Gallery  also  acquired  photographic  equipment 
that  scans  both  black  and  white  and  color  photographs  up  to  8x10  inches  and  produce  direct  dye 
sublimation  prints  for  use  in  the  computerized  collection  management  file,  as  well  as  in  publications  in 
hard  copy  and  electronic  media. 

Research  -  The  Catalog  of  American  Portraits  continued  to  add  documentation  and  images  to  its 
interactive  database,  surveying  historically  significant  portrait  collections  in  Kansas,  Montana, 
Washington,  and  Hawaii,  and  conducting  biographical  research  on  sitters  and  artists  of  Hispanic 
descent.   The  Peale  Family  Papers  project  prepared  the  manuscript  for  Volume  4  of  select«i  papers  for 
publication  by  Yale  University  Press  and  continued  its  research  for  Volume  5  (Peale' s  autobiography) 
and  the  catalog  raisonne  of  the  work  of  Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-1860).  In  addition,  the  library  received 
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a  substantial  research  collection  from  the  estate  of  Ellen  G.  Johnson,  one  of  Oberlin  College's 
legendary  professors,  a  well-known  historian  and  critic  of  modem  art. 

Exhibitions  -  "VanDerZee,  Photographer  (1886-1983)"  featured  over  100  photographs  by  one 
of  the  most  important  African  American  photographers  of  the  twentieth  century.    A  reduced  version  of 
this  exhibition  will  be  circulated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service  in  1995. 
"To  the  President;    Folk  Portraits  by  the  People"  included  56  one-of-a-kind  tributes  to  U.S.  presidents 
from  Hoover  to  Clinton.    "From  Elizabeth  I  to  Elizabeth  H:   Master  Drawings  from  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London"  was  chosen  from  the  rich  collections  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery's  sister 
institution  in  London.    "Reporting  the  War:   the  Journalistic  Coverage  of  World  War  U"  centered  on 
35  men  and  women  who  brought  the  story  of  World  War  II  to  the  American  people.    Major 
publications  accompanied  each  of  these  exhibitions.    "Art  and  the  Camera,  1900-1940:    Pictorialist 
Photographs  from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery"  followed  the  development  of  pictorialist  photography 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  through  the  1930s. 

Research  and  writing  for  the  February  1995  exhibition,  "Majestic  in  His  Wrath:    The  Life  of 
Frederick  Douglass"  (organized  with  the  National  Park  Service),  have  been  completed,  with  the 
exhibition  to  open  in  February  1995.    Research  is  nearly  complete  for  the  exhibition  "1846:   A  Year  of 
Decision,"  which  celebrates  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  for  "Red,  Hot  &  Blue:    The 
Rise  of  the  American  Musical,"  which  opens  in  the  fall  of  1996. 

Publications  -  Saint-Memin  and  Neoclassical  Profile  Portrait  in  America  by  Ellen  G.  Miles,  a 
Barra  Foundation  book,  was  co-published  by  NPG  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press.    The  book  is 
the  culmination  of  twenty  years  of  research  by  Dr.  Miles,  prompted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon's 
gift  of  a  collection  of  nearly  one  thousand  Saint-Memin  portrait  engravings  to  NPG.   In  November 
1994,  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  artist's  work  and  an  essay  on  the  neoclassical  profile  portrait  in 
America  was  published. 

Education  -  In  addition  to  the  normal  offerings  of  tours,  interactive  school  programs,  and 
senior  adult  presentations,  lectures,  symposia,  and  dramatic  and  musical  performances  were  presented 
by  the  Gallery.    Sixteen  "Lunchtime  Lectures"  were  presented  in  FY  1994,  and  student  and  family 
photography  workshops  were  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  VanDerZee  exhibition. 

Special  Projects  -  To  assist  visitors  navigating  the  Smithsonian  museums,  NPG  produced  a  new 
series  of  guides  caUed  See  More  About  It. . . .  a  cross-referencing  project  that  links  people  depicted  in 
NPG  portraits  to  objects  and  exhibitions  in  other  Smithsonian  museums. 
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Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
KIE         (iOOU) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

71 

4,171 

74 

4,150 

74 

4,282 

Abstract  -   The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  (HMSG)  was  established  as  the 
Smithsonian's  museum  of  modem  and  contemporary  art  by  Public  Law  89-788,  signed  on 
November  7,  1966.   While  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  remains  Joseph  Hirshhom 's  original  gift,  it  has 
been  greatly  enriched  by  additional  gifts  from  Mr.  Hirshhom  and  the  1981  bequest  of  the  art  he  had 
collected  since  1966.    Other  benefactors,  such  as  collectors  and  artists,  continue  to  give  works  to  the 
Museum.    Purchases  made  from  funds  provided  by  Federal  appropriations,  the  Smithsonian's  Board  of 
Regents,  Mr.  Hirshhom,  private  donors,  and  sales  from  the  permanent  collection  have  continued  to 
strengthen  the  collection  and  emphasized  its  contemporary  character.    Museum  programming  features 
works  from  the  collection,  special  exhibitions,  and  a  wide  variety  of  public  programs. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.    The  Institution  requires  $132,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  presents  exhibitions;  manages,  conserves, 
exhibits,  and  publishes  its  collection;  acquires  new  works  for  the  collection;  and  develops  public 
programs  for  a  broad  audience  of  all  ages. 

Exhibitions  -  Two  major  exhibitions  are  on  the  Museum's  schedule  for  FY  1995.    "Bruce 
Nauman,"  organized  by  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  association  with  HMSG  is  a  retrospective  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  and  influential  artists.    "Sean  Scully,"  organized  by  the  High  Museum  of 
Art,  is  a  survey  of  the  work  of  an  Irish-bom,  New  York-based  abstract  painter.    Three  exhibitions  will 
be  presented  in  the  Museum's  "Directions"  program.    "Gary  Simmons"  features  a  series  of  works  by  a 
young  African  American  artist  woridng  in  New  York.    "Cindy  Sherman;    Film  Stills"  documents  the 
early  woric  of  one  of  the  most  important  young  photographers  woricing  in  this  country.    "Martin 
Kippenberger:    Drawings"  surveys  works  on  paper  by  an  important  German  artist. 

Acquisitions  -  The  Hirshhom  maintains  an  acquisition  program  which  is  internationally 
respected.    Among  the  works  purchased  by  the  Museum  in  FY  1994  were:    Richard  Deacon,  Fish  Out 
of  Water  (1986-87);  Robert  Gober,  Three  Parts  of  an  X  (1985);  Gerhard  Richter,  The  Annunciation 
after  Titian  (1973);  George  Tooker,  The  Letter  Box  (1953);  Georg  Baselitz,  Meissen  Woodsmen 
(Meissener  Waldarbeiter)  (1968-69);  Tony  Cragg,  Inverted  Sugar  Crop  (1986);  Richard  Diebenkom, 
Untitled  (1992);  Claes  Oldenburg,  7-Up  (1961);  and  Julian  Schnabel,  Portrait  of  Andv  Warhol  (1982). 

Public  Programs  -  To  facilitate  visitor  appreciation  and  understanding  of  modem  and 
contemporary  art,  the  Museum  presents  a  lecture  and  film  program,  and  produces  a  variety  of 
materials,  including  catalogues,  brochures,  and  extended  waU  labels.   A  grant  from  the  Smithsonian's 
Special  Exhibition  Fund  is  enabling  the  Museum  to  publish  a  family  guide  to  HMSG,  present  public 
conversations  with  a  staff  conservator,  organize  a  series  of  lectures  by  artists  represented  in  the 
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collection,  and  mount  a  series  of  exhibitions  focusing  on  works  in  the  collection.   In  addition,  a  new 
brochure  introducing  the  Museum  is  currently  being  prepared.    An  annual  lecture  in  contemporary  art, 
established  by  funding  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Mordes,  is  presented  each  fall.   The  Museum's 
auditorium  is  the  site  for  concerts  presented  by  the  20th  Century  Consort. 
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Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery/Freer  Gallery  of  Art 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

74 

5,298 

77 

5,492 

77 

5,652 

Abstract  -  The  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  established  in  1982,  and  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
established  in  1906  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  first  art  museum,  are  the  American  national 
museums  of  Asian  arts.   Both  actively  seek  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  increase  knowledge  about  the 
artistic  and  cultural  traditions  of  Asia  through  exhibitions,  public  programs,  research,  publications, 
collections  management,  and  acquisitions.   The  Freer  Gallery  also  contains  a  collection  of  American  art 
by  artists  whose  work  was  influenced  by  Asian  art.   While  the  Freer  Gallery  neither  lends  objects  nor 
exhibits  works  borrowed  from  either  museums  or  individuals,  the  Sackler  Gallery  both  lends  from  its 
collections  and  borrows  works  to  augment  its  own  holdings.    Collections  acquisition  for  the  galleries  is 
coordinated;  together  the  galleries  are  an  important  resource  for  the  cultural  heritage  of  Asia.   These 
two  museums  complement  each  other  in  all  activities  and  are  jointly  administered  by  one  director  and 
served  by  a  single  staff. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increase  for  the 
Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  and  the  Freer  GaUery  of  Art.   The  Institution  requires  $160,000  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  -  The  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  opened  in  September  1987  as 
a  national  museum  of  Asian  art.    In  addition  to  exhibiting  its  permanent  collections  and  loans  from 
international  sources,  the  Gallery  presents  in-depth  public  programs  related  to  exhibition  material.   The 
goal  of  the  Sackler  Gallery  is  to  expand  knowledge  about  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  Asia  and  the 
cultural  and  physical  contexts  from  which  these  works  emerge. 

Exhibitions  -  Exhibitions  provide  the  primary  public  links  with  the  cultural  diversity  of  Asia. 
The  exhibitions  at  the  Sackler  Gallery  draw  from  national  and  international  public  and  private 
collections  and  from  the  Gallery's  own  collections.    Planning  is  currently  underway  for  11  new 
exhibits,  which  wiU  open  FY  1995  and  beyond. 

Education  -  One  of  the  major  focuses  of  the  education  department  is  to  develop  materials 
directly  related  to  exhibitions  that  are  able  to  stand  alone  following  the  close  of  an  exhibition. 

Research  -  Research  provides  the  basis  for  Sackler  Gallery  exhibitions,  publications,  and 
collections  acquisitions.   The  research  program  involves  both  visiting  scholars  and  the  permanent 
curatorial  and  conservation  staff.   The  Gallery  disseminates  research  results  to  the  public  through 
lectures,  symposia,  collection  research  files,  books,  exhibitions  and  exhibition  catalogues,  free  gallery 
guides,  brochures,  papers,  and  articles. 

Conservation  -  Conservation  research  seeks  to  understand  the  origin  and  physical  nature  of 
objects  and  thereby  to  improve  their  care  and  treatment.   A  major  expansion  of  the  conservation 
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facilities  in  the  renovated  Freer  Gallery  also  serves  the  Sackler's  collections,  providing  new  space  for 
research  efforts. 

Collections  Acquisition  -  In  FY  1994,  the  Gallery  received  69  gifts  and  acquired  1 1  objects  by 
purchase.    Acquisitions  include  30  contemporary  Japanese  ceramics  and  19  Japanese  woodblock  prints. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art  -  The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  which  opened  in  May  1923,  is  the 
Smithsonian's  first  art  museum.   Its  collection  contains  works  from  across  Asia.   The  Gallery  also  has 
a  small  collection  of  paintings  by  the  American  expatriate  artist  James  McNeill  Whistler.   In  addition 
to  the  program  on  American  Art  and  the  interrelationship  of  American  and  Asian  traditions,  the  goal  of 
the  Freer  Gallery,  like  that  of  the  Sackler  Gallery,  is  to  expand  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
works  of  ait  from  Asia  and  their  cultural  and  physical  contexts  through  exhibitions,  education, 
research,  conservation,  and  acquisitions. 

Art  objects  are  presented  to  the  public  with  wall  text  panels  and  gallery  guides  that  provide 
cultural  context.  The  Gallery  also  features  a  continuing  calendar  of  public  programs  presenting  the 
living  arts  of  Asia  and  the  pluralistic  aspects  of  individual  Asian  societies. 

Exhibitions  -  Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  natural  and  artificial  light  systems  at  the 
Freer,  a  long-term  project  was  undertaken  to  evaluate  the  daylight  control  systems  and  ensure  that 
objects  will  be  exposed  to  safe  levels  of  light.    Several  hundred  objects  were  installed  during  the  past 
year  to  replace  light-sensitive  works  of  art.   In  addition,  new  presentations  of  objects  were  installed. 

Education  -  The  Freer  Gallery  encourages  families,  students,  and  educators  to  make  use  of  the 
Gallery  through  teacher  in-service  programs,  teacher  workshops,  curriculum  materials,  and  family 
programs.    The  development  of  curricula  focuses  on  presenting  the  images  of  the  Freer  collections  to  a 
national  pre-collegiate  audience.    A  high  school  internship  was  inaugurated  for  young  Asian 
Americans.   Public  programs  at  the  Freer  make  use  of  the  superb  acoustics  in  the  Meyer  Auditorium 
for  concerts,  which  include  Asian  performers  and  contemporary  Asian  composers,  film  festivals,  and 
performing  arts  programs  with  traditional  Asian  music  and  dance. 

Research  -  The  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries  share  staff,  research,  and  support  facilities  that 
together  constitute  an  international  center  for  advanced  scholarly  research  and  public  education  of 
Asian  art  and  culture,  as  well  as  on  specific  areas  of  American  art.    Although  the  resuhs  of  research 
are  most  visible  in  exhibitions,  the  Freer  disseminates  research  through  collection  records,  lectures,  and 
published  papers  and  books. 

Conservation  -  Treatment  of  the  collection  continues  in  order  to  safeguard  and  improve  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  objects.   A  special  painting  conservation  program  in  Japan,  completely 
supported  by  a  private  research  foundation  and  designed  to  remount  and  restore  Japanese  paintings  in 
the  Freer  collections,  continues.   The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Scientific  Research  carries  out 
object  conservation  and  primary  research. 

Collections  Acquisition  -  In  FY  1994,  the  Gallery  received  56  gifts  and  purchased  22  objects, 
including  two  with  funds  from  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries'  Friends  of  Asian  Ait. 
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Archives  of  American  Art 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

22 

1,443 

25 

1,510 

25 

1,561 

Abstract  -  The  Archives  of  American  Art  (AAA),  a  national  research  repository  with  reference  centers 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  has  the  world's  largest  collection  of 
archival  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the  American  visual  arts,  including  original  manuscripts, 
photographs,  works  of  art  on  paper,  and  tape-recorded  oral  and  video  interviews.   The  collection  is 
housed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  microfilm  copies  of  many  of  the  documents  made  available  in  the 
reference  centers  and  through  national  and  international  interlibrary  loans.   The  Archives  actively  seeks 
out,  collects,  and  preserves  original  source  materials  for  study  by  scholars,  students,  curators, 
collectors,  and  others  interested  in  the  history  of  art  and  encourages  research  in  American  art  and 
cultural  history  through  publications,  symposia,  lectures,  and  other  public  programs. 

For  FY  1995,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Archives  of  American  Art.    The  Institution  requires  $51,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Archives  of  American  Art  documents  the  art  and  cultural  history  of  the  United  States 
and  encourages  its  study  by  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  easily  accessible  the  primary  source 
materials  that  are  essential  to  research.    Each  year,  AAA  raises  a  significant  portion  of  its  operating 
funds  from  private  sources. 

Collections  Acquisitions  -  During  FY  1994,  AAA  acquired  122  groups  of  papers  totaling  more 
than  385,000  separate  items  and  57  oral  history  interviews.    An  additional  11  loans  consisting  of  more 
than  10,000  items  were  borrowed  for  microfilming.   Highlights  added  to  the  collections  are  letters  of 
painter  Clyfford  Still  (1904-1980);  papers  of  the  art  historian  and  writer  Richard  McLanathan 
(b.  1916);  painter  Rene  Santos  (1954-1986);  painter  Matsumi  Kanemitsu  (1922-1992); 
printmaker/painter  Maltby  Sykes  (1911-1992);  and  painters  Peter  Hurd  (1904-1984)  and  his  wife, 
painter  Henriette  Wyeth  (b.  1907).   AAA  also  acquired  significant  gallery  records,  including  those  of 
the  Jacques  Seligmann  Co.  Gallery,  the  Argus  Gallery,  and  the  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery.    Among  oral 
history  interviews  are  ones  conducted  with  artists  Mel  Bochner  (b.  1940)  and  Luchita  Hurtado 
(b.  1920),  the  dealer  Michael  St.  Clair  (b.  1912),  photographer  Godfrey  Frankel  (b.  1910),  and 
curator/art  historian  Eleanor  A.  Sayre  (b-  1916). 

Conservation  and  Collections  Management  -  Several  important  items  from  the  collections 
were  examined  and  sent  off-site  for  stabilization  and  conservation.   They  included  a  1936  Salvador  Dali 
exhibition  pamphlet  from  the  Julian  Levy  Gallery;  an  album  of  albumen  photographs  by  Matthew 
Brady  entitled  "Recollections  of  an  Art  Exhibition,  Metropolitan  Fair;"  a  poster  by  Hugo  Gellert, 
"American  Student  Delegation  to  Russia;"  and  37  albumen  prints  by  Bemice  Abbott  from  her 
"Changing  New  York"  series. 
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During  FY  1994,  more  than  182  linear  feet  of  collections  (182,000  documents)  were  processed 
and  cataloged.   Thirty-four  collections  were  microfilmed,  producing  104  rolls  of  microfilm. 

Research  -  In  FY  1994,  the  reference  centers  received  3,622  research  visits  and  responded  to 
5,664  mail  or  telephone  inquiries.  Some  8,916  reels  of  microfilm  were  studied,  and  AAA  loaned  an 
additional  2,662  reels  through  its  interlibrary  loan  program. 

The  Institution's  photo  lab  processed  ninety -two  requests  for  duplicates  from  the  photo 
archives.    A  reproduction  of  a  color  pencil  sketch  from  the  John  Graham  papers  became  the  cover  for 
a  college  textbook.    A  photograph  of  the  American  artist  Rockwell  Kent  illustrated  an  article  in 
American  Music.   The  renowned  publishing  house,  Harry  N.  Abrams,  used  a  large  number  of 
documents  and  photographs  from  the  Lee  Krasner  papers  for  a  forthcoming  biography  on  that  artist. 
The  most  requested  images  from  the  collections  were  those  of  the  American  painter  Mary  Cassatt, 
photographs  of  the  French  painter  Claude  Monet's  garden,  images  of  African  American  artist  Henry 
Ossawa  Tanner,  and  photographs  (circa  1913)  of  the  interior  installation  of  The  Armory  Show,  the  first 
exhibition  of  modem  art  held  in  the  United  States. 

AAA  completed  three  publications  this  fiscal  year:    A  Guide  for  Archival  Sources  for  Italian- 
American  Alt  History  in  the  Archives  of  American  Art.  A  Finding  Aid  to  the  Esther  McCoy  Papers, 
and  Philadelphia:    A  Guide  to  Art-Related  Archival  Materials.    Two  issues  of  the  Newsletter  of  the 
Arehives  of  American  Art  were  circulated  to  colleges,  libraries,  and  the  entire  membership  lists  of  the 
College  Art  Association  and  the  Society  of  American  Archivists.   The  newsletter  informs  the  research 
community  of  developments  in  AAA's  collection  database  in  terms  of  what  is  available  on  microfilm 
and  new  acquisitions.    The  Archives  also  published  five  issues  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art 
Journal.   It  includes  quarterly  collecting  reports  from  each  regional  center  as  well  as  articles  based  on 
research  in  the  collection  often  highlighted  by  illustrations  and  photographs. 

Public  Programs  -  The  Archives'  New  York  Reference  Center  held  three  exhibitions:  papers 
from  various  holdings  about  the  artist  Frank  Stella;  selections  from  new  collections  on  papers  from  the 
popular  artists'  colony  in  Provincetown;  and  the  works  of  noted  printmaker,  painter,  former  curator, 
and  Corcoran  instructor,  Jacob  Kainen.    At  the  Mid-West  Reference  Center  in  Detroit,  the  Advisory 
Board  opened  its  annual  meeting  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.    Dr.  David  Penney,  curator  of  "Art  of 
the  American  Indian:   The  Chandler-Pohrt  Collection,"  spoke  about  the  collecting  careers  of  Milford 
Chandler  and  Richard  Pohrt.   The  New  England  Reference  Center  in  Boston  co-hosted  a  lecture  with 
the  Friends  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  where  Dolly  Sherwood,  author  of  Harriet  Hosmer.  American 
Sculptor.  1830-1908.  discussed  Ms.  Hosmer's  work  and  later  escorted  members  of  the  audience  on  a 
tour  of  the  cemetery  to  view  several  of  Hosmer's  pieces.   In  Washington,  D.C.,  lunchbag  seminars 
focused  on  research  in  progress  on  AAA  collections,  as  well  as  new  approaches  to  the  history  of 
American  ait. 
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Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

39 

2,460 

41 

2,413 

43 

2,731        1 

Abstract  -  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum,  explores  the  creation  and  consequences  of  the 
designed  environment.   Design,  a  process  of  shaping  matter  to  a  purpose,  is  a  fundamental  activity. 
The  designed  object  may  be  as  common  as  a  paper  cup,  as  distinctive  as  a  crystal  goblet,  or  as 
complex  as  a  city.   The  National  Design  Museum  investigates  the  structures  and  effects  of  these 
products  of  design  and  their  roles  as  forces  for  communication  and  change.   The  Museum  is  interested 
in  all  aspects  of  design,  including  urban  planning,  architecture,  industrial  design,  landscape  design, 
interior  design,  textiles,  advertising,  and  graphic  arts.    As  a  place  for  collected  objects,  memories,  and 
experiences,  the  Museum  is  a  public  tmst  founded  on  the  principle  that  understanding  the  past  and 
present  wUl  shape  the  future.   Today  the  scale  and  pace  of  change  require  a  new  understanding  --  one 
that  recognizes  that  individuals,  societies,  and  the  natural  environment  are  linked  through  design. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  2  positions  and  $249,000  for  custodial 
services  (2  workyears  and  $69,000)  and  facilities  support  ($180,000)  for  the  Miller/Fox  townhouses. 
Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the  Institution's  workyear 
ceiling.   The  Institution  requires  $69,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum,  is  the  only  museum  in  America  devoted 
exclusively  to  historical  and  contemporary  design.   The  Museum  pursues  its  goal  through  exhibitions, 
publications,  provisions  for  collections  study,  research,  display,  and  educational  programs  for 
professionals,  the  adult  public,  and  schoolchildren.    In  addition,  the  Museum  jointly  offers,  with  the 
Parsons  School  of  Design,  a  master's  degree  program  in  the  history  of  decorative  aits. 

Exhibitions  -  On  February  8,  1994,  the  National  Design  Museum  presented  "Packaging  the 
New:    Design  and  the  American  Consumer,  1925-1975."   This  exhibition  highlighted  the  work  of 
America's  industrial  designers  between  1925  and  1975,  and  explored  how  these  designers  worked  with 
manufacturers  and  advertisers  to  stimulate  the  economy  by  designing  and  redesigning  everyday  goods. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  an  exhibition  created  by  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design 
Museum,  was  presented  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  "The  Power  of  Maps," 
featuring  more  than  200  maps  from  a  variety  of  time  periods  and  cultures,  opened  at  the  International 
Gallery  on  the  Mall  on  November  9,  1993  and  had  over  60,000  visitors. 

Other  notable  exhibitions  included:    "A  Royal  Gift:   The  1826  Porcelain  Jewel  Cabinet," 
"Towards  Modem  Design:    Revival  and  Reform  in  Applied  Arts  1850-1920,"  "Angles  of  Repose:    A 
Garden  Exhibition  of  Central  Park  Benches,"  and  "The  Structure  of  Style:   Dutch  Modernism  in  the 
Applied  Arts,  1880-1930."   Future  exhibitions  now  in  planning  stages  include  "Mixing  Messages: 
Graphic  Design  in  Contemporary  Culture,"  which  will  highlight  graphic  design  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  from  1980  to  the  present. 
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Publications  -  "The  Edge  of  the  Millennium:   Architecture,  Urban  Planning,  Product  and 
Communication  Design,"  a  critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  design  as  the  world  approaches  the  year 
2000,  was  published  by  Whitney  Library  of  Design  in  December  1993.   In  addition,  a  book  was 
published  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  and  Princeton  University  Press  to  accompany 
the  "Mechanical  Brides:    Women  and  Machines  from  Home  to  Office"  exhibition. 

Collections  Activity  -  For  FY  1994,  the  National  Design  Museum  acquired  1,206  additional 
objects  for  its  collection.   Among  the  most  notable  were  a  rare  14th-century  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  a 
textile  design;  the  only  known  18th-century  folding  fan  with  a  lace  leaf;  a  collection  of  Dutch 
Modernist  designs  in  ceramics;  metalwork  and  graphics  dating  from  1880-1930;  and  a  group  of  French 
late  18th  and  early  19th  century  wallpaper.    During  the  same  period,  the  Museum  loaned  266  objects  to 
23  museums  (including  37  objects  for  conservation)  and  borrowed  478  objects  from  98  lenders. 

Educational  Programs  -  The  National  Design  Museum's  federal  appropriation  designated  for 
educational  programs  allowed  the  Museum  to  continue  to  offer  programs  for  children  and  free  public 
programs.   In  connection  with  "Mechanical  Brides:    Women  and  Machines  from  Home  to  Office"  and 
"Packaging  the  New:    Design  and  the  American  Consumer  1925-1975"  exhibitions,  8,000  students 
from  public  and  private  schools  participated  in  free  guided  tours  of  these  exhibitions. 

This  summer,  the  National  Design  Museum  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  sponsored  the  first  annual  summer  Design  Institute  for  Educators.    This  program  presented  ways 
to  integrate  design  education  into  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools'  curricula.    "A  City  of 
Neighborhoods:    Bridging  School  and  Community"  brings  teachers  and  architects  together  to  explore 
the  physical  and  social  fabric  of  a  specific  neighborhood.   During  FY  1994,  the  program  explored 
Harlem.   The  Museum  also  sponsored  a  summer  series  of  free  lectures  and  outdoor  concerts  entitled 
"Crosscurrents:    Native  American  Design."   The  series  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Institution's  Educational  Outreach  Fund. 

Research  -  Approximately  545  scholars,  private  individuals,  designers  and  corporate  interests 
visited  the  collections  for  research  purposes.    Notable  visitors  included  a  representative  of  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Culture,  the  Vice  President  of  the  National  Museums  of  Cuba,  and  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Yunnan  Nationalities  Museum  in  China.   The  Museum's  specialized  research  library,  which 
complements  the  collection,  received  1,410  visitors  from  coqwrations  and  scholars  and  researchers 
from  museums  and  universities  around  the  world. 

The  Institution  named  the  fifth  Peter  Krueger-Christie's  Fellow  during  FY  1994  to  conduct 
research  on  dating  17th  and  18th  century  Western  European  silks.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Krueger 
support  a  paid  summer  internship  program  for  six  college  undergraduates  to  gain  first-hand  experience 
with  museum  work.    The  Museum  also  offers  the  Mark  Kaminski  Summer  Internship  for  students  of 
architectural  history,  design  and  design  criticism. 

Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  The  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  2  positions  and 
$249,000  for  custodial  services  for  the  Carnegie  Mansion  and  the  Miller  and  Fox  townhouses  (2 
workyears  and  $69,000)  and  facilities  support  ($180,000)  for  telephone  systems,  increased  utility  costs, 
and  physical  plant  support.    All  three  of  the  Museum's  buildings  have  been  designated  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  historic  landmarks;  the  Carnegie  Mansion,  the  Museum's  main  building,  is  also 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.   In  addition  to  the  public  space  provided  for  the  National 
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Design  Museum,  these  facilities  provide  the  classroom  and  offices  for  the  graduate  program  in  the 
History  of  E>ecorative  Arts,  and  provide  space  for  staff  offices,  collections  and  library  storage,  and 
public  spaces  for  study  and  research. 

Custodial  Support  (2  positions  and  $69,000)  -  Two  custodial  positions  are  requested  to 
adequately  care  for  the  Miller/Fox  collection  and  resource  facility  and  the  Carnegie  mansion  on  a  daily 
basis  to  provide  the  Museum  staff  and  visiting  public  with  a  safe  and  clean  environment,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  health  and  safety  regulations. 

Facilities  Support  ($180,000)  -  This  program  increase  will  fund  the  replacement  of  the 
Museum's  antiquated  telephone  system  ($80,000),  as  well  as  fund  utility  costs  ($30,000)  and  physical 
plant  support  ($70,0(X))  associated  with  the  Miller/Fox  facility.     The  Museum's  existing  telephone 
system  will  have  outlived  its  useful  life  by  FY  1996  and  must  be  replaced  to  maintain  service  and 
provide  improved  capabilities  for  advanced  automation  and  communications  support.    Additional  funds 
are  required  to  support  increased  utility  costs  associated  with  the  Miller  and  Fox  townhouses  for 
electric,  gas,  water  and  sewer  charges.    Physical  plant  support  is  needed  for  the  townhouses  for  trash 
removal,  cleaning  and  sanitary  supplies,  and  pest  control. 
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National  Museum  of  African  Art 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate      1 
FTE            ($000)       II 

51 

4,130 

58 

4,157 

58 

4,267 

Abstract  -  The  National  Museum  of  African  Art  (NMAfA)  is  devoted  to  the  collection,  preservation, 
research,  exhibition,  and  interpretation  of  the  visual  arts  of  Africa.    Although  the  Museum's  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  traditional  cultures  of  the  sub-Saharan  region,  it  also  studies  and  exhibits  the  arts  of 
other  African  areas,  including  the  arts  of  North  Africa  and  the  ancient  and  contemporary  arts  of  the 
entire  continent. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increases  for  the 
National  Museum  of  African  Art.   The  Institution  requires  $110,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  National  Museum  of  African  Art  educates  and  instills  an  appreciation  for  the  cultures 
and  visual  arts  of  Africa.    These  goals  are  accomplished  through  the  acquisition,  care,  research, 
exhibition,  and  interpretation  of  works  of  art  in  the  context  of  African  history,  cultures,  and  aesthetics. 

Collections  Acquisitions  -  During  FY  1994,  NMAfA  acquired  89  works  of  art  representing 
significant  areas  of  artistic  creativity.    Major  purchases  include  a  collection  of  Tuareg  metalwork,  a 
ritual  object  from  the  Baga  of  Guinea,  a  rare  Temne  figure  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  two  modem  works 
of  art,  by  the  Ghanaian  artist  Atta  Kwami  and  by  the  South  African,  Garth  Erasmus. 

During  FY  1994,  the  Eliot  EUsofon  Photographic  Archives  acquired  by  gift  947  black  and  white 
prints,  most  of  which  were  taken  in  Angola  in  the  1950s,  and  520  35mm  slides  of  Kenyan  and 
Tanzanian  art  and  architecture.    In  addition,  the  Archives  purchased  198  historical  postcards  of  West 
and  Central  African  scenes. 

Collections  Management  -  In  FY  1994,  the  Registration  Department  revised  the  Museum's 
Collections  Management  policy  and  participated  in  a  joint  project  to  identify  for  implementation  a 
collection  information  software  system  to  be  used  by  all  Smithsonian  art  museums  (ARTCIS). 
The  Conservation  Department  completed  a  survey  of  the  Museum's  permanent  collection,  with  the 
survey  data  recorded  on  a  computer  data  base. 

The  Eliot  Elisofon  Photographic  Archives  entered  over  3,000  new  records  into  a  custom- 
designed  data  base  containing  information  about  field  photographs  of  Africa.    The  Archives  also 
entered  over  5,300  new  negatives,  4x5  and  35mm  transparencies,  and  black  and  white  prints  into  a 
computerized  list  of  objects  in  NMAfA's  permanent  collection. 

Research  -  FY  1994  research  initiatives  included  continuation  of  study  on  the  Nigerian  carver 
of  the  Museum's  Yoruba  palace  door;  completion  of  a  manuscript  on  the  figurative  art  of  the  Baule, 
Cote  d'lvoire,  supported  JDy  a  Smithsonian  Institution  Regents'  Publication  grant,  to  be  published  by 
Smithsonian  Institution  Press  in  1995;  and  a  study  of  the  photographic  archives  at  the  Africa  Museum, 
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Tervuren,  Belgium,  supported  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Research  Opportunities  Fund.  A  second 
year  of  funding  from  the  Institution's  Research  Resources  Program  advanced  work  on  the  preservation 
and  cataloguing  of  the  Eliot  Elisofon  Motion  Picture  Film  Collection. 

Exhibitions  -  In  FY  1994,  NMAfA  opened  a  major  international  exhibition,  "Face  of  the 
Spirits:  Masks  from  the  Zaire  Basin,"  organized  by  the  Ethnographic  Museum  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
The  exhibition  presented  an  in-depth  look  at  masking  traditions  from  this  Central  African  region.   Two 
exhibitions  were  presented  in  the  Museum's  Point  of  View  Gallery:  "Asen;  Iron  Altars  from  Ouidah, 
Republic  of  Benin"  displayed  two  objects  in  their  architectural,  cultural  and  historical  context,  while 
"Beaded  Splendor,"  explored  the  history  and  use  of  glass  beads  in  African  art. 

Publications  -  A  grant  from  the  Shell  Oil  Company  Foundation  made  possible  the  publication  of 
the  exhibition  brochure.  Beaded  Splendor,  and  publication  of  The  Voyage  of  King  Njoya's  Gift:    A 
Beaded  Sculpture  from  the  Bamum  Kingdom.  Cameroon,  in  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art. 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington.  D.C..    In  FY  1994,  NMAfA  co-published  with  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press  an  anthology  edited  by  Dr.  Labelle  Prussin,  The  Architecture  of  African  Nomads: 
Space.  Place,  and  Gender.    A  gallery  brochure  for  children  accompanied  the  exhibition  "Grace  Kwami 
Sculpture:  An  Artist's  Book  by  Atta  Kwami." 

Education  -  During  FY  1994,  NMAFA  offered  more  than  1,300  public  programs,  serving 
36,000  individuals.   The  Museum  also  completed  and  circulated  an  educational  programs  brochure  and 
a  free  gallery  guide  for  families,  as  well  as  organizing  programs  related  to  the  exhibition  Face  of  the 
Spirits:   Masks  from  the  Zaire  Basin. 
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Anacostia  Museum 


FY    1994   Actu^. 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

20 

1,267 

18       j        1,110 

18 

1,142 

Abstract  -  The  Anacostia  Museum  (AM)  is  a  national  resource  for  African  American  history  and 
culture,  community-based  museology,  and  the  exploration  and  examination  of  contemporary  black 
culture  and  cultural  products  and  their  impact  on  the  African  American  population.  The  Museum's 
research,  collection,  exhibition,  and  educational  outreach  activities  focus  on  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Upper  South,  a  region  that  includes  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  Museum's  activities  and  projects  offer  scholars  and  the  public,  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  black 
history  and  culture  from  both  scholarly  and  constituent  perspectives. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Anacostia  Museum.  The  Institution  requires  $32,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in 
this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Anacostia  Museum  serves  as  a  national  model  for  community-focused  museums  across 
the  country.    Devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  black  experience  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Upper 
South,  the  Museum  offers  a  unique  multi-faceted  and  multi-disciplinary  program  of  applied  research, 
collections  development,  documentation,  exhibitions,  and  educational  and  outreach  projects  that 
provides  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  audiences  with  greater  understanding  of  African 
American  contributions  to  the  American  society.   The  Museum's  research,  collections  development, 
and  outreach  projects,  while  local  and  regional  in  focus,  are  designed  to  serve  as  models  with  potential 
for  rqilication  in  the  national  and  international  arenas. 

Research  and  Collections  Development  -  Research  initiatives  have  focused  on  the  project 
"Speak  to  My  Heart:    The  African  American  Church  in  Contemporary  Society,"  which  considers  the 
role  and  impact  of  the  African  American  church  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth-century.   The 
project  examines  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  contexts  of  organized  churches,  primarily 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  explores  the  challenges  faith  communities  have  met  in 
serving  congregations  and  neighborhoods.   In  conjunction  with  this  project,  "The  Unbroken  Circle 
Church  Archive  and  History  Group"  is  a  community-based  educational  effort  designed  to  increase  the 
capability  of  local  congregations  to  care  for  the  cultural  materials  of  African  American  churches. 

Collections  development  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  collection  of  oral  history 
interviews  and  photographic  archives  that  document  the  rich  contributions  of  Afro-Latino  and 
Caribbean  people  to  the  Washington  metropolitan  areas. 

Exhibitions  -  In  FY  1994,  the  Museum  opened  a  major  exhibition  entitled  "Black  Mosaic: 
Community,  Race,  and  Ethnicity  Among  Black  Immigrants  in  Washington,  D.C."   This  exhibit 
explores  the  cultural  diversity  and  community  life  of  Afro-Latino  and  Caribbean  people  who  reside  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and  is  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  community  members  and 
the  Museum.   The  main  concq)ts  for  the  exhibit  were  developed  in  community  meetings.   This  exhibit 
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and  research  development  process  is  a  model  for  future  collaborations  between  the  Museum  and  its 
audiences. 

Other  major  exhibitions  in  1994  included  "Before  Freedom  Came:    African  American  Life  in 
the  Antebellum  South"  and  "Malcolm  X:   Man,  Ideal,  and  Icon."   The  Museum's  Community  Gallery 
presented  four  exhibitions:    "Expressions  D.C.,"  a  youth  art  project;  "Still  on  This  Journey:    20  years 
of  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock,"  a  retrospective  of  the  work  of  this  a  cappella  music  group;  "African 
American  Muslims  in  Washington,"  a  photographic  exhibition;  and,  "Afro-Caribe:   The  Art  of  Dennis 
Rivera. " 

In  FY  1995,  the  Museum  will  present  separate  exhibitions  that  explore  the  history  of  the 
Caribbean,  Ghanian,  and  Latino  communities  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  an  exhibition  on  the 
history  of  the  community  of  North  Brentwood,  Maryland.    Other  exhibitions  include  "In  Search  of 
Common  Ground:    Senior  Citizens  and  Community  Life  at  Potomac  Gardens"  and  a  retrospective  look 
at  artist  Georgette  Seabrook  Powell  in  "Art  Changes  Things:   The  Art  and  Activism  of  Georgette 
Seabrook  Powell. " 

Education  and  Outreach  -  The  Museum's  partnership  with  Lucy  Ellen  Moten  Elementary 
School,  located  within  four  blocks  of  the  Museum,  has  resulted  in  a  student  exhibition  project 
highlighting  the  collections  of  both  students  and  teachers  at  the  school.    This  partnership  fosters  the 
understanding  of  museums,  the  museum  process  and  community  history  for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
graders. 

Numerous  programs  and  activities  have  been  held  at  the  Museum  and  at  a  variety  of  locations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.    Program  highlights  include:  Kwanzaa  family 
programs;  advanced  quilting  workshops;  a  lecture  demonstration  on  the  samba;  a  performance  of 
African  American  work;  religious  and  secular  songs;  a  concert  by  African  pop/world  music  groups; 
and  a  copyright  workshop  for  visual  artists. 
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Office  of  Exhibits  Central 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

46 

2,458 

40 

2,091 

40 

2,172 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  Exhibits  Central  (OEC)  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  single  largest  exhibit 
producer,  providing  Smithsonian  organizations  with  comprehensive  exhibition  services.    OEC  is  expert 
in  the  specialized  needs  of  traveling  and  temporary  exhibitions,  as  well  as  permanent  installations. 
OEC  exhibit  specialists  form  teams  with  curators  and  subject-matter  experts  to  prepare  exhibitions  that 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  educational  effectiveness  and  accessibility.   The  Office's  facilities  handle 
many  aspects  of  Smithsonian  exhibitions,  including  design,  graphics,  model  making,  and  fabrication. 
The  Office  is  also  involved  in  concept  development,  object  selection,  product  research,  evaluation,  and 
prototype  testing.    OEC  staff  makes  recommendations  about  the  need  for  conservation  assistance  and 
conducts  training  in  exhibit  design  and  production. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increases  for  the 
Office  of  Exhibits  Central.    The  Institution  requires  $81,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Office  of  Exhibits  Centnd  is  a  full-service  organization  with  specialized  units  in 
design,  editing,  graphics,  model  making,  and  fabrication. 

The  Design,  Editing,  and  Graphics  Team  works  with  a  curator's  preliminary  ideas  to  develop  an 
overall  exhibition  plan.    Exhibit  designers  are  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  visual  presentation.    OEC's 
exhibit  editors  work  closely  with  designers  and  with  subject  specialists  to  ensure  that  words  and  design 
work  together  to  create  an  effective  presentation.    This  team  also  provides  illustration  services.    The 
graphics  section  of  this  team  provides  silk-screening,  typesetting,  photograph  mounting,  conservation 
matting  and  framing,  and  other  graphic  art  services. 

The  production  sections  translate  plans  into  three-dimensional  exhibitions  and  works  with 
installation  teams  of  building  tradespeople,  art  handlers,  conservators,  registrars,  security  personnel, 
building  managers,  and  others  to  bring  exhibitions  to  the  public.   The  Model-making  Team  creates 
scientifically  and  historically  accurate  dioramas,  models,  and  mannequins,  as  well  as  brackets  artifacts 
for  display  and  offers  taxidermy  services.    The  Fabrication  Team  constructs  fme  cabinetry  and  display 
casework,  as  well  as  customized  crating.    OEC  also  installs  lights,  dismantles,  and  packs  exhibitions. 

During  FY  1994,  OEC  completed  more  than  100  projects,  supporting  nearly  every  Smithsonian 
office  and  bureau.   As  a  sampling  of  FY  1994  projects,  OEC  designed  and  produced  a  wide  variety  of 
exhibitions  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service,  including  "Louis  Armstrong: 
A  Cultural  Legacy,"  "Try  This  On:   A  History  of  Clothing,  Power,  and  Gender,"  "Mexico:   A 
Landscape  Revisited,"  and  "Produce  for  Victory."   OEC  also  designed,  produced  and  partially 
fabricate  "Spiders!,"  a  major  exhibition  presented  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  that  is 
now  touring  the  country. 
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Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exliibition  Service 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

38 

2,551 

44 

2,647 

44 

2,727 

Abstract  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service  (SITES)  expands  the 
Smithsonian's  presence  beyond  Washington,  D.C.  by  circulating  exhibitions  to  public  audiences  in 
museums  large  and  small  and  in  schools,  libraries,  science  centers,  historical  societies,  zoos, 
aquariums,  and  community  centers.    SITES  exhibitions  reach  millions  of  people  atmually  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.    A  commitment  to  audience  access  drives  the  development  of  all  SITES  programs. 
SITES'  top  priority  is  increasing  the  availability  of  Smithsonian-created  exhibitions  among  people  who 
cannot  see  them  firsthand  by  visiting  the  Institution's  museums.    Facilitating  the  sharing  of  exhibitions 
created  outside  the  Smithsonian— SITES'  second  priority— is  another  way  SITES  works  to  respond  to  the 
diverse  program  needs  and  interests  of  the  national  audience  it  serves. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Smithsonian  institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service.   The  Institution  requires  $80,000  for 
necessary  pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line  item. 

Program  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service  reconfigures  and  packages,  for 
widespread  circulation,  exhibitions  developed  by  Smithsonian  museums  and  program  offices  and  by 
institutions  and  organizations  outside  the  Smithsonian.   SITES  tailors  the  form  and  content  of  these 
exhibitions  to  meet  the  program  needs  and  technical  capabilities  of  museums  and  cultural  and 
educational  facilities  nationwide. 

In  developing  exhibitions  for  audiences  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds,  SITES  strives  to  do  more 
than  present  artifacts.    SITES  exhibitions  represent  a  broad  range  of  human  perspectives;  they  pose 
questions,  communicate  abstractions,  and  challenge  visitors  to  make  connections  between  objects, 
people,  places,  events,  and  ideas.   By  emphasizing  diverse  viewpoints  and  by  using  inquiry  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  exhibition  themes  and  images,  SITES  hopes  to  encourage  people  to  explore  the  full 
breadth  of  possibilities  about  themselves,  others,  and  the  world  around  them.    As  a  high-visibility 
outreach  arm  of  the  Smithsonian,  SITES'  more  than  100  exhibitions  tour  museums  and  cultural  centers 
in  all  50  states.    SITES  hopes  that  its  expanded  visitor  base  in  FY  1996  will  enable  more  Americans 
than  ever  before  to  experience  the  rich  variety  of  exhibition  programs  available  from  the  Smithsonian. 

Smithsonian  Exhibitions  -  SITES'  FY  1996  program  continues  to  mirror  the  scope  and  vitality 
of  the  Smithsonian.   Traveling  exhibitions  about  World  War  n,  spiders,  jazz,  ocean  conservation, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  gospel  music  and  cultural  diversity  are  but  a  small  sampling  of  the  many  subjects 
through  which  SITES  represents  collections  and  research  from  the  Institution's  many  museums  and 
program  offices. 

SITES  will  take  a  major  step  forward  during  FY  1996  in  expanding  its  national  audience  with  a 
new  initiative  aimed  at  bringing  the  Smithsonian  to  public  libraries  across  the  country.  Capitalizing  on 
the  widespread  enthusiasm  that  accompanied  SITES'  library  version  of  the  Natural  History  Museum's 
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"Seeds  of  Change"  exhibition,  SITES  and  the  American  Library  Association  will  circulate  a  low-cost, 
easy-to-install,  small-format  version  of  "Beyond  Category:    The  Musical  Genius  of  Duke  Ellington." 
Smaller,  resource-poor  exhibit  centers  also  will  benefit  in  FV  1996  from  panel  versions  of  other  major 
SITES  exhibitions,  including  "Before  Freedom  Came:    African  American  Life  in  the  Antebellum 
South,"  and  "Saynday  Was  Coming  Along,"  which  is  based  on  Kiowa  Indian  children's  stories. 
During  FY  1996,  "Produce  for  Victory,"  an  exhibition  of  World  War  n  victory  posters  that  SITES 
developed  with  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  will  visit  museums  in  more  than  twenty 
rural  areas.    All  of  these  projects  aim  to  give  communities  too  often  excluded  from  national  cultural 
programs  the  chance  to  experience  some  of  the  Smithsonian's  richest  exhibit  programs. 

Exhibition  Partnerships  -  Partnerships  with  institutions  and  organizations  outside  the 
Smithsonian  enable  SITES  to  meet  more  fully  the  program  needs  and  interests  of  the  Institution's 
diverse  national  audience.   In  FY  1996,  SITES  will  officially  inaugurate  a  five-year  collaboration  with 
the  National  Geographic  Society  in  a  world  geography  exhibition  for  young  people  entitled  "Earth 
2  U."    Another  long-term  collaboration  with  the  Mexican  Cultural  Institute  will  result  in  a  national  tour 
of  "Mexico:    A  Landscape  Revisited,"  an  exhibition  that  surveys  three  centuries  of  Mexican  landscape 
painting. 

Together  with  state  humanities  councils  across  the  Nation,  SITES  will  circulate  "Bam  Again!," 
an  exhibition  that  explores  historic  and  revitalized  bam  architecture  in  America.    A  preparatory 
workshop  for  museums  on  the  tour  will  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  develop  educational 
programs  and  resource  guides  tailored  to  their  own  communities. 

SITES,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  St.  Louis  Science  Center  comprise  still  another  partnership  that  in  FY  1996  will 
circulate  "Stormy  Weather,"  a  large-scale  interactive  exhibition  about  the  science  and  impact  of  severe 
storms.   In  FY  1996,  SITES  also  plans  to  travel  exhibitions  about  the  American  Indian  experience  in 
conjunction  with  the  opening  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 
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Assistant  Provost  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

5 

508 

6 

439 

6 

455 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs  (formerly  The 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  Public  Service)  provides  administrative  and 
programmatic  support  for  initiatives  that  advance  the  Institution's  objectives  in  education,  research,  and 
documentation  of  living  cultures;  facilitation  and  advocacy  of  cultural  diversity;  the  development  of 
wider  audiences;  and  celebrations  focused  on  the  achievements  and  contributions  of  women's  and 
ethnic  minority  groups.   The  Office  advises  Smithsonian  management  on  public  service  policy  issues  in 
the  central  planning,  development,  and  oversight  of  all  educational  and  cultural  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Institution.   This  line-item  includes  the  Wider  Audience  Development  Program  (WADP),  which 
advises  and  assists  Smithsonian  managers  on  policy  issues  related  to  minority  audience  participation  in 
exhibitions  and  other  public  programs. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increases  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs.   The  Institution  requires 
$16,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs  -  The  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Provost  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs  (OAPECP)  facilitates  and  supports 
educational  activities  throughout  the  Institution.   The  Office  focuses  on  the  development  and 
implementation  of  Institution-wide  policies  that  support  Smithsonian-based  initiatives  in  the  areas  of 
education,  cultural  equity,  and  audience  development.   Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  initiating  and 
organizing  educational  and  cultural  programs,  both  in  the  Office  and  by  other  Smithsonian  museums, 
research  institutes,  and  offices,  that  meet  the  needs  of  diverse  constituencies,  especially  under- 
represented  and  under-served  communities.   The  Office  also  initiates  and  financially  supports  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  educational  programs  that  demonstrate  thoughtful  planning, 
provocative  content,  thematic  approaches,  and  creative  methods. 

OAPECP  administers  the  Institution's  Educational  Outreach  Fund;  serves  as  the  liaison  to  the 
Smithsonian  Cultural  Educational  Committee  and  the  Smithsonian  Early  Enrichment  Center;  and 
maintains  liaison  with  the  Smithsonian  internal  and  external  ethnic,  women's  and  advocacy  committees. 
The  units  reporting  to  OAPECP  include  the  Wider  Audience  Development  Program,  the  Center  for 
Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies,  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  and  the 
National  Science  Resources  Center.   The  reporting  units  foster  and  buUd  networks  and  collaborations 
with  local  and  national  communities  and  organizations  to  further  Smithsonian-wide  educational  outreach 
efforts. 

In  FY  1994,  OAPECP  planned  numerous  events  that  underscored  the  Smithsonian's 
commitment  to  education  and  to  meeting  the  needs  of  diverse  constituencies,  especially  under- 
r^resented  and  under-served  communities  in  the  arts,  humanities  and  sciences.    The  Office  initiated 
the  planning  of  the  first  Latino  graduate  training  seminar  series,  Interpreting  Latino  Cultures: 
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Research  and  Museums,  organized  and  administered  by  the  Center  for  Museum  Studies  and  the  Inter- 
University  Program  for  Latino  Research.    The  two- week  seminar,  which  brought  15  post-doctoral 
candidates  to  the  Smithsonian.    On  September  29,  1994,  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  the 
Joel  Brokaw  Company,  and  this  Office  co-sponsored  the  premiere  presentation  of  "No  Dreams 
Deferred,"  a  documentary  film  produced  by  Camile  Cosby,  on  the  education  of  young  African- 
Americans. 

Wider  Audience  Development  Program  -  The  Wider  Audience  Development  Program 
(WADP)  coordinates  initiatives  throughout  the  Institution  to  promote  cultural  diversity  and  equity. 
WADP  plans  federally-designated  observances  of  ethnic  and  women's  heritage  and  other  special  events. 
The  program  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  Smithsonian  museums,  research  institutes  and  offices 
to  strengthen  ties  with  nontraditional  audiences  and  conducts  local  and  national  outreach  to  culturally 
diverse  groups.    WADP  serves  as  the  primary  liaison  with  the  Smithsonian  Cultural  Education 
Committee  and  staff  advocacy  groups  in  their  efforts  to  enhance  the  presence  and  presentation  of 
under-served  communities. 

During  1994,  22  public  programs  were  produced  to  enhance  the  Institution's  knowledge  of  and 
contact  with  diverse  audiences  that  constitute  the  American  public.   Examples  of  programs  include  an 
address  by  noted  Harvard  University  scholar  Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint  on  how  education  can  serve  as  a  tool 
for  stemming  the  culture  of  youth  violence;  a  discussion  with  MacArthur  Fellows  Ernesto  Cortes,  Jr. 
and  Maria  Varela  on  the  future  of  community  organizing  among  Latino  communities  in  the  United 
States;  and,  a  performance  of  traditional  Japanese  music  by  Kaze,  an  internationally-acclaimed 
Japanese  musical  group. 
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Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

14 

1,298 

12 

1,236 

12 

1,266 

Abstract  -  The  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies  (CFPCS)  conducts  scholarly 
research  and  public  programs  that  promote  the  understanding  and  continuity  of  traditional  grass  roots 
regional,  ethnic,  tribal,  and  occupational  heritage  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.    The  Center 
maintains  the  Folkways  Archives  and  Collections.    CFPCS  also  produces  the  annual  Festival  of 
American  Folklife;  Smithsonian/Folkways  Recordings;  documentary  films,  videos,  and  print 
publications;  training  programs  and  educational  materials;  and  museum  and  traveling  exhibits.   The 
Center  cooperates  with  federal  and  state  agencies  to  advance  the  Nation's  interest  in  cultural  matters. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increases  for  the 
Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies.   The  Institution  requires  $30,000  for  Necessary  Pay 
for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line  item. 

Program  -  The  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies  engages  in  cultural  research 
conducted  by  a  core  staff  of  scholars  in  collaboration  with  scores  of  public  sector,  academic  and  lay 
scholars  from  across  the  United  States  and  around  the  globe.   Research  work  is  then  turned  into  a 
range  of  products  for  dissemination  to  a  broad  public.   These  products  include  the  annual  Festival  of 
American  Folklife;  Smithsonian/Folkways  Recordings;  documentary  films,  videos,  and  printed 
publications;  conferences  and  symposia;  training  programs;  educational  materials;  and  museum  and 
traveling  exhibits.   The  Center  also  maintains  the  Folkways  Archives  and  Collections. 

Research  -  Research  projects  document  and  study  the  continuing  practice  of  local  grass  roots 
traditions  among  diverse  communities  in  contemporary  society.    Current  projects  examine  the 
relationship  between  culture  and  grass  roots  economic  development,  cultures  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States,  cultural  traditions  in  the  American  heartland,  the  emerging  culture  of  the  U.S. -Mexico 
borderlands,  and  folklife  in  the  American  South.   Center  scholars  and  fellows  pursue  research  on 
American  regional  music,  Indian  lacrosse,  cultural  impact  of  technological  change,  urban  U.  S.  Latino 
culture,  and  African  American  traditions. 

Festival  of  American  Folklife  -  The  Festival  of  American  Folklife,  held  annually  on  the 
National  Mall  since  1967,  educates  a  broad  public  to  American  and  human  cultural  heritage  and 
encourages  tradition  bearers  by  giving  national  recognition  to  their  artistry,  knowledge,  and  wisdom. 
The  Festival  provides  a  national  and  international  model  for  the  research-based  presentation  of  cultural 
traditions.    Nearly  one  million  people  visit  the  Festival  each  year,  and  millions  more  are  reached  by 
media  coverage.   In  1994,  the  Festival  was  designated  the  "top  event  in  the  U.S."  in  a  survey  of  U.S. 
tourist  bureaus  by  the  American  Bus  Association,  joining  the  Olympics,  World  Expo  and  Statue  of 
Liberty  Centennial  in  that  designation.   In  1996,  the  Festival  will  feature  the  American  South  (with  the 
Olympics),  Iowa  (with  its  sesquicentennial),  and  the  occupational  traditions  of  the  Smithsonian  itself 
(for  its  150th  aimiversary). 
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Smithsonian/Folkways  Recordings  -  Folkways  produces  documentary  recordings  of  American 
and  worldwide  music,  performance,  and  verbal  arts  which  have  won  Grammy  awards  and  nominations. 
Recent  releases  on  Woody  Guthrie,  Leadbeliy,  Langston  Hughes,  American  Indian  music,  Puerto  Rican 
music,  and  children's  songs  indicate  the  breadth  of  subject  matter.    Recordings  distributed  to  general 
audiences  take  the  form  of  compact  discs,  cassettes,  videos,  and  even  CD-ROMS  with  booklets  and/or 
liner  notes.    Children's  and  educational  recordings,  such  as  "Wade  in  the  Water,"  reach  classrooms 
across  the  nation  with  the  cooperation  of  recording,  software  and  educational  companies. 

Publications  and  Documentary  Films  -  The  Smithsonian  Folklife  Studies  series  consists  of 
scholarly  monographs  coupled  with  documentary  films,  generally  released  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  also  seen  on  television.    Other  books,  such  as  the  Smithsonian  Folklife  Cookbook,  reach  broad 
audiences.   The  Center  produces  Academy  and  Emmy  Award-winning  documentary  films,  such  as 
"The  Stone  Carvers."   Recently  the  Center  released  films  on  "Workers  at  the  White  House"  and 
"Indian  Powwow." 

Training  Programs  and  Educational  Materials  -  The  Center  develops  curriculum  materials 
and  offers  teacher  training  for  understanding  American  cultural  traditions.   Teacher  and  student  guides, 
recordings  and  videotapes  are  developed  in  partnership  with  state  education  departments  and 
professional  associations.   The  Center  also  uses  its  Summer  Folklore  Institute  as  a  training  ground  for 
community  scholars  and  teachers. 

Traveling  Exhibits  -  The  Center  produces  modest  traveling  exhibits  developed  from  research 
and  Festival  programs.  One  of  these,  "Workers  at  the  White  House, "  is  touring  Presidential  libraries 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Archives  and  White  House  Historical  Association. 

Archives  and  Collections  -  The  Folkways  Archives  contains  audiotapes,  records,  videotapes, 
photographic  images,  film,  and  paper  files  documenting  cultural  traditions  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  most  regions  of  the  world.   Holdings  include  the  original  master  recordings  of  Woody 
Guthrie  performing  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land,"  and  original  master  tapes  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  speeches  and  songs  of  the  civil  rights  movement.   The  collection  contains  documentation  of  music, 
occupational  lore,  family  folklore,  immigration  stories,  and  a  variety  of  ethnic  and  regional 
performance  traditions. 

Public  Service  -  The  Center  collaborates  with  economic  development,  tourism,  culture,  and 
education  departments  of  states  to  develop  Festival  programs  and  remount  them  "back  home. "   Recent 
projects  with  Hawaii,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  also  extend  to  the 
development  of  educational  materials  and  the  sharing  of  archives.   The  Center  is  currently  working 
with  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  in  this  manner. 
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Academic  and  Public  Educational  Programs 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

43 

2,961 

45 

2,703 

45 

2,795 

Abstract  -  Public  education,  scholarly  research,  and  dissemination  of  research  findings  are  among  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  Smithsonian.   To  attain  these  goals,  the  Institution  promotes  the  building  of 
academic,  scholarly,  and  community-based  ties  with  educational  centers  and  institutions  throughout  the 
nation;  and  publishes  through  multi-media,  topics  related  to  the  Smithsonian's  collections  activities. 
Collaboration  and  partnerships  result  in  learning  opportunities  and  in  the  development  of  programs  for 
specifically  targeted  educational  audiences.   These  audiences  include  higher  education,  pre-school 
through  the  twelfth  grade,  continuing  adult  education,  and  culturally  diverse  communities.  This  line- 
item  includes  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  the  National  Sciences  Resources 
Center,  the  Office  of  Telecommunications,  the  Visitor  Information  and  Associates'  Reception  Center, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increases  for  the 
offices  contained  in  this  line-item.   The  Institution  requires  $92,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  OfTice  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  -  The  Office  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  (OESE)  is  the  Smithsonian's  central  office  for  educational  initiatives  at  the  pre- 
kindergarten  through  12th-grade  levels.  An  important  goal  of  the  Office  is  to  educate  young  people 
and  their  teachen  about  the  value  of  museums  and  related  institutions  (such  as  historic  sites,  science 
centers,  and  zoos)  as  learning  resources.  The  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education's 
programs  include  professional  development  for  teachers,  curriculum  materials  for  schools,  programs 
and  materials  for  children  and  teenagers,  and  clearinghouse  services. 

National  Science  Resources  Center  -  The  National  Science  Resources  Center  (NSRC)  is  a  joint 
effort  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  nation's  schools.   All  NSRC  programs  stress  the  involvement  and  collaboration  of 
teachers  and  scientists,  and  place  a  special  emphasis  on  increasing  the  numbers  of  under- represented 
minorities  and  women  engaged  in  the  study  of  science.    Science  and  Technology  for  Children  (STC)  is 
an  NSRC  elementary  science  curriculum  project  that  is  developing  a  complete  science  program  for 
grades  1  through  6.   Focused  on  topics  in  physical  science,  life  science,  earth  science,  and  technology, 
the  STC  curriculum  units  use  simple,  inexpensive  materials  to  teach  science  through  hands-on 
investigations.   NSRC  sponsors  leadership  institutes  to  prqjare  school  district  educational  teams  to 
design  effective  in-service  education  programs,  establish  science  materials  support  systems  and  develop 
the  community  support  for  their  science  programs.   NSRC  also  sponsors  working  conferences  to  help 
scientists  and  engineers  become  effectively  involved  in  the  improvement  of  science  education  in  the 
schools.   NSRC  is  developing  a  comprehensive  collection  and  information  data  base  of  science  teaching 
resources,  and  has  published  an  elementary  science  resource  guide  based  on  this  data  base,  entided 
Science  for  Children:   Resources  for  Teachers.   In  addition  to  information  about  the  materials  in  the 
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resource  collection,  the  guide  includes  a  directory  of  science  museums  and  other  organizations  across 
the  country  that  provide  science  teaching  resources  and  assistance  to  elementary  school  teachers. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  -  The  Office  of  Telecommunications  (OTC)  collaborates  with 
Smithsonian  research  and  professional  staff  to  produce  television,  film,  radio,  and  multimedia  programs 
relating  to  a  wide  range  of  the  Institution's  activities.   Through  national  and  international  distribution, 
these  programs  expand  the  Institution's  audiences  and  support  the  Smithsonian's  outreach  activities.   In 
FY  1994,  the  Office  played  a  key  role  in  creating  Smithsonian-based  multimedia  programs,  including 
two  highly  praised  discs  on  blues  music,  "The  Uptown  Blues"  and  "The  Downhome  Blues."   The 
Office  also  developed  new  projects  intended  for  television  and  helped  guide  the  planning  for  electronic 
media  components  of  the  Institution's  150th  anniversary  celebration  in  1996.   Radio  Smithsonian,  a 
division  of  OTC,  became  one  of  the  top  ten  suppliers  of  programming  for  public  radio,  including  its 
newest  series,  "Jazz  Smithsonian,"  hosted  by  Lena  Home. 

Visitor  Information  and  Associates'  Reception  Center  -  The  Visitor  Information  and 
Associates'  Reception  Center  (VIARC)  provides  and  coordinates  Institution-wide  information  and 
assistance  programs  for  the  public,  Smithsonian  Associate  members,  Smithsonian  staff,  and  volunteers. 
VIARC  is  a  multi-faceted  central  information  and  support  organization.    Programs  include  the 
Smithsonian  Information  Center,  the  institution's  primary  orientation  and  information  facility  for 
visitors;  the  Public  Inquiry  Mail  and  Telephone  Information  Service,  the  Smithsonian's  central 
information  and  referral  point  for  public  correspondence  and  phone  inquiries;  the  Volunteer 
Information  Specialist  Program,  which  trains  volunteers  and  arranges  schedules  at  information  desks  in 
most  of  the  Institution's  Washington,  D.C.  museums;  the  Castle  Docent  Program,  which  conducts  tours 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building;  the  Behind-the-Scenes  Volunteer  Program,  a  registration  and 
placement  service  for  volunteers  to  work  on  independent  projects;  a  Previsit  Education  Program,  which 
provides  the  Smithsonian's  principal  interface  with  the  local,  national,  and  international  tour  and  travel 
industry;  Exterior  Graphic  Information  System,  which  provides  outdoor  directional  assistance  to 
visitors;  and  an  Information  Resource  Division,  which  maintains  computer-based  information  systems 
and  produces  the  variety  of  printed  reference  materials,  information  aids,  and  publications  that  support 
all  VIARC  public  information  activities  and  service  programs. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Press  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  (SIP)  is  a  multi-media 
publisher  of  books,  recordings,  and  videos  on  topics  related  to  the  Institution's  collections  and  research 
interests.    SIP's  programs  include  the  University  Press,  Smithsonian  Books,  Smithsonian  Collection  of 
Recordings,  Book  Development,  and  Smithsonian  Video.   University  Press  publishes  works  of 
scholarship  and  general  interest,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  subject  areas  of  art,  archeology, 
anthropology,  aviation,  folklore,  history,  material  culture,  American  Studies,  music,  and  science. 
Smithsonian  Books,  which  publishes  books  for  the  Smithsonian  Associates  and  similar  audiences, 
recently  copublished  Native  Americans.  Atlas  of  Wild  Places.  Nature  on  the  Rampage,  and  Ancient 
rivili7atinns    Smithsonian  Collection  of  Recordings  released  eight  volumes  in  the  American  Songbook 
series;  two  collections  documenting  radio  shows  from  the  1930s,  1940s,  and  1950s;  a  double-CD  Duke 
Ellington  collection;  and  the  long-awaited  four-CD  Louis  Armstrong  set.     Smithsonian  Video 
coproduced  the  Library  of  Congress'  collection  of  vintage  silent  films  featuring  fantasy,  animation  art, 
and  films  by  African  American  and  women  filmmakers. 
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Administration 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 



FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

365 

29,075 

375 

29,350 

375 

30,210      1 

Abstract  -  Administration  includes  executive  management  and  related  functions  provided  by  the  Offices 
of  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  Provost,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administration,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Institutional  Advancement.    As  a  result  of  the  Secretary's  reorganization,  the 
newly  established  Office  of  the  Provost  oversees  the  Assistant  Provosts  for  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs. 

Administrative  units  receive  both  appropriated  funds  and  nonappropriated  Trust  funds  for  their 
operating  expenses  in  approximate  balance  to  the  overall  funding  of  the  Institution.   Currently,  some 
offices,  such  as  the  Office  of  Sponsored  Projects,  are  supported  entirely  with  Trust  funds. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
Administration.   The  Institution  requires  $799,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this 
line-item.   Included  in  the  Administration  line-item,  but  justified  in  the  Mandatory  Costs  Increases 
section  of  this  budget,  are  funds  to  cover  Workers'  Compensation  ($61,000). 

Program  -  Office  of  the  Secretary  -  The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  in  concert  with  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  and  the  Office  of  the  Provost,  oversees  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   The  Office  of 
Inspector  General  (OIG),  which  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary,  provides  policy  direction  and 
conducts,  supervises,  and  coordinates  audits,  investigations,  and  inspections.    The  OIG  promotes 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  and  prevents  and  detects  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  Institution 
programs  and  operations. 

Office  of  the  Provost  -  The  Provost  serves  as  the  Smithsonian's  chief  program  officer, 
providing  integrated  oversight  for  all  of  the  Institution's  programmatic  activities  including  research, 
museum  exhibitions,  and  educational  outreach  activities,  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  humanities.   The 
Office  of  the  Provost  includes  three  Assistant  Provosts,  in  sciences,  arts  and  humanities,  and  education 
and  cultural  programs,  who  woric  with  program  units  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  as  reflected  in  their 
respective  line-items. 

Office  of  the  Under  Secr^ary  -  The  Under  Secretary  oversees  several  central  offices.   The 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  provides  legal  advice  and  services  to  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars,  an  affiliated  organization.   The  Office  of  Government 
Relations  (OGR)  maintains  the  Institution's  relationships  with  Congress;  presents  Smithsonian  policies, 
programs,  and  plans  to  Congress;  and  develops  and  clears  legislative  proposals  and  supplemental 
materials.   OGR  also  coordinates  and  oversees  Smithsonian  participation  at  legislative  hearings;  serves 
as  liaison  with  Federal  agencies,  state  and  local  govenunents,  and  organizations  with  related  interests; 
and  provides  constituent  services  for  Congress  and  the  Administration.   The  Office  of  Information 
Resources  Nfanagement  provides  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  central  computing  and 
telecommunications  services;  leadership  in  information  technology  throughout  the  Institution  in  support 
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of  systems  planning  and  development,  communications,  and  training;  and  policy  and  guidance  to  assure 
the  integrity  and  security  of  Institutional  automated  data.   The  Office  of  Policy  and  Program 
Development  converts  Institutional  priorities,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Secretary, 
into  policy  and  program  initiatives.   The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  acquaints  the  public  with  the 
programs  and  policies  of  the  Institution  through  a  variety  of  publications  and  by  working  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  television,  and  radio  to  gain  media  exposure  for  its  exhibits,  public  events,  and 
research. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administration  -  The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Finance  and  Administration  serves  as  Chief  Financial  Officer  and  oversees  fmancial,  administrative, 
and  facilities  services.    These  essential  services  are  provided  by  the  following  organizations. 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  accounts  for  and  reports  on  the  Smithsonian's  assets,  liabilities, 
and  equities  by  collecting,  authenticating,  classifying,  and  recording  financial  transactions.   The  Office 
of  Contracting  and  Property  Management  is  the  acquisition,  contracting,  and  property  management 
office  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   The  Office  of  Equal  Employment  and  Minority  Affairs 
(OEEMA)  directs,  oversees,  and  facilitates  the  Institution's  efforts  to  achieve  equal  opportunity  in  all 
aspects  of  the  Smithsonian's  employment  and  business  relationships.    OEEMA  also  monitors, 
evaluates,  and  reports  the  Institution's  progress  in  implementing  cultural  diversity  goals.    The  Office  of 
Human  Resources  plans  and  directs  a  comprehensive  program  of  human  resources  management  for  the 
Smithsonian's  diverse  employee  population.     The  Ombudsman  serves  as  a  neutral  party  to  whom 
employees  can  bring  any  work-related  problem,  concern,  or  complaint.   In  addition  to  the 
approximately  200  cases  handled  each  year,  the  Ombudsman  oversees  the  Smithsonian  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund,  which  provides  loans  to  employees  in  emergency  situations.   The  Office  of  Planning, 
Management  and  Budget  coordinates  Institution-wide  plaiming,  management  analysis  and  budgeting. 
The  Office  of  Printing  and  Photographic  Services'  responsibilities  include  taking  photographs, 
processing  photographic  materials,  archival  preservation  of  photographs,  and  duplicating  documents. 
The  Office  of  Sponsored  Projects  is  the  primary  point  of  management  interface  between  the 
Smithsonian  museums,  research  institutes,  and  offices  and  the  public  and  private  organizations  from 
which  grants  and  contracts  are  sought.   The  Office  of  Risk  and  Asset  Management  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  fmancial  assets  of  the  Institution  and  assists  in  identifying  and  controlling 
risks. 

The  Office  of  Facilities  Services  (OFS)  provides  vision,  leadership  and  coordination  to  the 
Facilities  Services  Group  to  ensure  comprehensive,  integrated  facilities  programs.    The  Office  of 
Architectural  History  and  Historic  Preservation  coordinates  historic  preservation  planning  and 
implements  the  Institution's  historic  preservation  policy  and  practice.   The  Office  of  Environmental 
Management  and  Safety  (OEMS)  administers  environmental  management,  fire  protection  and 
prevention,  and  employee  and  visitor  safety  programs.    OEMS  also  disseminates  and  implements  the 
requirements  of  all  new  fire  protection,  safety,  occupational  health,  radiation  and  environmental 
protection  laws,  regulations,  and  standards.    The  Facilities  Services  Group  also  includes  the  Offices  of 
Design  and  Construction,  Plant  Services,  and  Protection  Services;  these  offices  are  included  in  the 
Facilities  section  of  the  budget. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Institutional  Advancement  -  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Institutional  Advancement  has  principal  responsibility  for  development  activities  at  the  Institution  and 
oversees  the  Office  of  Development,  the  Office  of  Special  Events  and  Conference  Services,  and  the 
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National  Campaign  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.   In  addition,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  undertakes  special  studies  on  behalf  of  the  Institution.   The  Office  of  Development  provides 
both  direct  fund-raising  and  development  support  activities  in  response  to  Institution-wide  and  selected 
museum  and  research  institute  development  priorities.    The  Office  of  Special  Events  and  Conference 
Services  (OSECS),  which  now  reports  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Institutional  Advancement  as  part 
of  the  Secretary's  reorganization,  arranges  events  associated  with  exhibition  and  museum  openings, 
seminars,  lectures,  and  meetings  sponsored  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Institution.    OSECS  also  provides 
expertise  to  Smithsonian  museums  and  research  institutes  on  issues  of  domestic  and  international 
protocol.    The  National  Campaign  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI)  is 
included  in  the  NMAI  line-item. 
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Office  of  Design  and  Construction 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

1        54 

3,663 

51 

3,802 

66 

5,438 

Abstract  -  Tlie  Office  of  Design  and  Construction  (ODC)  administers  projects  for  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  the  Smithsonian's  physical  plant  by  providing  architectural,  engineering,  and  facility 
planning  services.    These  services  include  short-  and  long-range  feasibility  analyses,  master  plans, 
design  and  engineering  studies,  design  development,  contract  document  preparation,  project 
management,  contract  administration,  and  preparation  of  cost  estimates  for  construction.    ODC  staff 
reviews  designs,  plans  interior  design  and  space  renovations,  provides  technical  consulting  support,  and 
operates  construction  field  offices.    ODC  also  provides  technical  support  and  expertise  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  major  exhibits. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of  15  positions  and  $1,500,000  for  the  Office  of 
Design  and  Construction  for  staff  and  support  costs  to  administer  the  Institution's  Repair  and 
Restoration  program.   This  increase  includes  nine  positions  and  $1,(KX),000  essential  to  properly 
administer  the  Repair  and  Restoration  program  at  the  current  funding  level  of  $24,000,000  and  six 
positions  and  $500,000  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  FY  1996  program  at  the  increased  level  of 
$34,000,000.   Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the  Institution's 
workyear  ceiling.   The  Institution  requires  $136,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this 
line-item. 

Program  -  The  Office  of  Design  and  Construction  provides  project  and  financial  management  for  all 
new  construction,  renovation,  restoration,  and  repair  projects  for  Smithsonian  Institution  facilities. 
Projects  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Virginia,  Hawaii,  Arizona,  Florida,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Panama.    Recent  work  includes  completion  of  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  of 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  housed  in  the  recently  renovated  Alexander  Hamilton 
Custom  House  in  New  York  City,  installation  of  new  windows  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  major  laboratory  modifications  at  the  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center,  and 
construction  of  a  new  laboratory/dormitory  complex  for  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  in 
Barro  Colorado  Island,  Panama.    ODC  continues  to  survey  all  Smithsonian  facilities  to  determine 
requirements  to  bring  the  Institution  into  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

Project  Management  and  Facilities  Planning  -  ODC  provides  project  management  and 
professional  assistance  to  Smithsonian  bureaus  to  guarantee  a  safe,  proper  environment  for  visitors, 
staff,  and  the  National  Collections.    ODC  oversees  projects  and  manages  financial  resources  for  the 
Institution's  Repair  and  Restoration  (R&R)  and  Construction  programs.    The  R&R  program  preserves, 
repairs,  renews,  and  ensures  code  compliance  for  the  Smithsonian's  aging  physical  plant.   In  addition 
to  repairs  and  construction,  ODC  provides  professional  assistance  related  to  exhibit  construction  and 
other  space  modification  projects.    Primary  services  include  orchestration  of  plaiming,  design  and 
construction  activities;   financial  management  of  all  projects;   and  review  of  exhibit  designs  to  ensure 
compatibility  with  existing  building  systems  and  compliance  with  safety,  health,  and  accessibility 
requirements. 
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Facilities  planners  at  ODC  provide  planning  services  and  analyses  for  master  plans  and  develop 
funding  and  construction  strategies  for  the  R&R  and  Construction  programs.    These  services  include 
defining  preliminary  facility  requirements  in  detail,  collecting  data  for  future  projects,  and  advising  on 
construction  priorities. 

Design  and  Construction  -  ODC's  design  and  construction  staff  administer  architectural, 
engineering,  and  construction  contracts;    review  exhibit  installation  projects;   and  supervise  the 
execution  of  new  construction  projects.    The  Smithsonian  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  visited  facilities 
in  the  world.    Its  buildings  and  grounds  require  constant  repair,  ideally  without  closings,  so  that  the 
public  has  maximum  safe  access  and  programs  continue  with  minimum  disruption.   The  design  and 
construction  staff  also  executes  the  Smithsonian's  extensive  R&R  program,  which  preserves  the 
Institution's  historic  architecture  and  renews  all  its  facilities. 

Normally,  about  400  projects  are  in  progress  each  year  in  ODC.    Of  these,  100  are  construction 
contracts,  and  the  rest  are  in  a  planning  or  design  phase.    Additionally,  ODC  reviews  approximately 
100  exhibits  annually  to  ensure  that  they  meet  code  and  life  safety  requirements.    Major  projects 
planned  for  FY  1996  include: 

design  for  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 

construction  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural  Resources  Center 
in  Suitland,  Maryland, 

design  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  on  the  Mall, 

completion  of  work  on  phase  5  of  the  Major  Capital  Renewal  at  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History, 

continuation  of  concept  design  for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  at 
Dulles  Airport, 

continuation  of  replacing  skylights  and  windows  at  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
and 

continuation  of  installing  a  communication  network  linking  all  Smithsonian  facilities. 

Explanation  of  Program  Increase  -  Administration  of  the  Repair  and  Restoration  Program 
(15  positions  and  $1,500,000)  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  requests  an  FY  1996  increase  of 
15  positions  and  $1,500,000  for  the  Office  of  Design  and  Construction  to  administer  the  Institution's 
Repair  and  Restoration  program.    This  increase  includes  nine  positions  and  $1,000,000  essential  to 
support  accessibility,  historic  preservation,  and  construction  management  at  the  current  funding  level  of 
$24,000,000  and  six  positions  and  $500,000  required  to  conduct  structural  reviews,  coordinate 
environmental  issues,  and  support  construction  management  associated  with  the  FY  1996  program  at 
the  increased  level  of  $34,000,000.   The  Repair  and  Restoration  program  funding  has  significantly 
increased  during  the  past  decade  to  slow  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  the  Smithsonian's  historic 
museums,  to  improve  safety  and  fire  protection,  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  code  changes.    A 
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corresponding  increase  in  resources  is  critical  if  ODC  is  to  effectively  implement  the  R&R  program. 
Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the  Institution's  workyear 
ceiling. 

An  increase  of  nine  positions  and  $1,000,000  is  required  to  properly  execute  the  Repair  and 
Restoration  program  at  the  current  funding  level  of  $24,000,000.   The  present  number  of  staff  in  ODC 
is  not  sufficient  to  successfully  manage  a  program  of  this  magnitude  and  complexity.   The  requested 
positions  include:   one  architect  to  develop  and  implement  a  computer-aided  design  program  for  storing 
and  retrieving  critical  up-to-date  information  on  Smithsonian  facilities  in  an  electronic  format;  one 
structural  engineer  for  overseeing  the  structural  integrity  of  all  design  and  construction  projects  and  for 
implementing  recent  Executive  Orders  mandating  seismic  safety  in  new  and  existing  federal  buildings; 
three  construction  engineers  to  provide  essential  oversight  of  major  construction  projects  ensuring  their 
successful  completion,  on  time  and  within  budget;  two  architects/engineers  to  assume  responsibility  for 
Major  Capital  renewal  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  replace  all  mechanical  and 
electrical  systems;  and  two  architects/engineers  specializing  in  Accessibility  and  Historic  Preservation 
to  implement  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  and  various  regulations  related  to  historic 
preservation. 

An  additional  increase  of  six  positions  and  $500,000  is  necessary  to  support  the  Repair  and 
Restoration  program  at  a  funding  level  of  $34,000,000.   These  six  positions  include:   one 
environmental  engineer  to  facilitate  continuing  compliance  with  environmental  laws  and  regulations 
including  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act;  one  construction  engineer  to  oversee  construction 
projects  of  major  size  and  complexity;  one  cost  engineer  to  prepare  cost  estimates  and  to  participate  in 
contract  negotiations;  two  specification  writers  with  responsibility  for  accurately  documenting  the 
technical  requirements  of  projects;  and  one  architect  to  provide  master  facilities  plaiming  services  on 
major  renovation  projects. 
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OfTice  of  Protection  Services 


FY    1994  Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY   1995  Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE           ($000) 

742 

29,334 

794 

29,971 

794 

31,072 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  Protection  Services  (OPS)  protects  and  secures  the  National  Collections 
entrusted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  ensures  the  safety  and  security  of  staff  and  visitors,  while 
permitting  an  appropriate  level  of  public  access  to  collections  and  properties;  and  provides  occupational 
medical  services  to  staff  and  emergency  medical  services  to  visitors  and  staff. 

The  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  FY  1996  programmatic  increases  for  the 
Office  of  Protection  Services.    The  Institution  requires  $1,101,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Office  of  Protection  Services  provides  round-the-clock  security  and  health  services  for 
all  Smithsonian  facilities  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  at  the  Cooper  Hewitt,  National  Design 
Museum,  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Tropical  Research  Institute  in  Panama.    OPS  integrates  uniformed  security  services,  alarm  system 
monitoring  and  maintenance,  investigation  services  and  escorts,  and  health  services  to  provide  a  safe 
and  secure  operating  environment.    Currently,  OPS  continues  to  modernize  and  improve  training  of  its 
employees  by  providing  them  with  state-of-the-art  automation,  systems,  and  equipment  so  they  can 
perform  their  mission  into  the  21st  century. 

Training  -  Since  1993,  OPS  has  trained  over  450  officers  at  its  museum  security  course, 
conducted  in  a  joint  venture  with  Jacksonville  State  University  and  U.S  Army  Fort  McClellan, 
Alabama.    This  training  investment  represents  a  much-needed  Smithsonian  commitment  to  improving 
employee  qualifications  and  services. 

Security  Alarm  System  -  In  FY  1993,  OPS  funded  a  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  study  to 
recommend  long-  and  short-term  strategies  for  its  security  alarm  system  upgrade  and  replacement.   The 
team,  from  the  Intrusion  Detection  System  Center  of  Expertise,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  presented  its 
short-term  report  in  November  1993  and  delivered  its  long-term  findings  in  December  1994. 
OPS  is  currently  reviewing  and  validating  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  recommendations  for 
integration  into  Smithsonian  Institution  planning. 
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Office  of  Plant  Services 


FY    1994   Actual 
FTE           ($000) 

FY    1995   Base 
FTE         ($000) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE            ($000) 

457 

47,949 

476 

51,202 

476 

54,550      1 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  Plant  Services  (OPlantS)  operates,  maintains,  and  repairs  15  museum  and  art 
gallery  buildings  and  grounds,  as  well  as  many  other  work  and  collection  storage  areas,  located  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  and  New  York  City.   In  support  of  research,  exhibitions, 
education,  and  other  public  programs,  OPlantS  provides  utilities,  transportation,  mail  services,  exhibits 
renovation,  and  other  program  services.    OPlantS  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  several 
Smithsonian  units  located  outside  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  including  the  Smithsonian 
Tropical  Research  Institute  in  Panama,  the  Fred  Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center  in  Edgewater,  Maryland. 

The  South  Group  Facilities  Management  and  Quadrangle  Facility  Management  are  also  part  of 
this  line-item.    South  Group  Facilities  Management  offers  a  range  of  maintenance  services  and  safety 
and  occupational  health  management  for  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Building.    Quadrangle  Facility  Management  offers  similar  services  for  the  Arthur  M. 
Sackler  Gallery,  the  National  Museum  of  African  Ait,  the  International  Gallery,  and  the  S.  Dillon 
Ripley  Education  Center,  located  in  the  Quadrangle  Complex. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  offices  contained  in  this  line-item.   The  Institution  requires  $825,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item.   An  increase  of  $2,523,000  justified  in  the  Mandatory  Cost  Increases 
section  of  this  budget  will  support  the  Institution's  central  utilities,  communication,  postage  and  rent. 

Program  -  Office  of  Plant  Services  -  The  Office  of  Plant  Services  operates,  maintains,  and  repairs 
more  than  5.7  million  square  feet  of  building  spaces.    The  Office  maintains  building  interiors  and 
exteriors,  elevators,  escalators,  and  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  as  well  as  oversees 
emergency  property  repairs.    The  Office  provides  trade  and  craft  support  for  the  Institution,  including 
plumbing,  electrical,  wood  crafting,  painting,  and  plastering  efforts.   While  supporting  Smithsonian 
research  projects  and  office  relocations  or  modifications,  OPlantS  also  supports  exhibition  installations 
and  public  events  throughout  all  Smithsonian  facilities. 

The  Office  operates  a  supply  warehouse  to  stock  and  distribute  frequently-used  building 
maintenance  and  custodial  supplies  and  materials,  and  provides  a  full  range  of  transportation  services 
for  the  Institution,  as  well  as  mail  services  and  postage  monitoring.   The  Horticultural  Services 
Division  maintains  the  Smithsonian  grounds  and  applies  the  discipline  of  horticulture  in  educational, 
scientific,  research,  exhibition,  and  display  activities  throughout  the  Institution. 

The  Office's  automated  Facility  Monitoring  System  continually  analyzes  and  controls 
mechanical  equipment  throughout  the  Institution.   The  Office's  automated  Preventive  Maintenance 
System  schedules  regular  preventive  maintenance  on  building  operating  systems,  ensuring  increased 
reliability,  reduced  repair  costs,  and  longer  life. 
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South  Group  Facilities  Management  -  South  Group  Facilities  Management  is  responsible  for 
cleaning,  waste  and  recyclable  trash  disposal,  minor  maintenance,  labor  services,  lamping,  craft 
services,  shipping  and  receiving,  special  events,  and  safety,  occupational  and  environmental  health 
program  planning  and  execution  for  the  Arts  and  Industries  and  Smithsonian  Institution  buildings.   This 
Office  also  coordinates  and  monitors  contracts  for  structural  maintenance,  waste  and  recyclable  trash 
removal,  pest  control,  and  renovation  projects  for  these  buildings. 

Quadrangle  Facility  Management  -  Quadrangle  Facility  Management  provides  a  wide  variety 
of  support  services  to  the  Education  Center  of  the  S.  Dillon  Ripley  Center,  National  Museum  of 
African  Art,  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Associates,  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service,  and  the  International  Center.    These  services  include  space  scheduling,  custodial, 
labor,  rigging,  minor  maintenance,  lamping,  shipping  and  receiving,  and  other  related  services. 
Quadrangle  Facility  Management  is  also  responsible  for  coordinating  trash  removal  and  pest  control 
services  for  the  Quadrangle. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 


1994  Appropriation $5,400,000 

1995  Appropriation $4,042,265 

1996  Estimate $4,950,000 


Appropriations  to  this  account  provide  funding  for  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  to 
plant  property;  additions  to  existing  facilities  and  minor  new  facilities,  including  exhibits; 
plans  and  specifications  for  construction;  and  renovation,  restoration,  and  construction  of  new 
facilities  outlined  in  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Zoo  contracts  for  most  construction  and  improvement  projects.    If  contractor  estimates 
are  above  acceptable  cost  levels,  it  is  sometimes  more  economical  to  hire  permanent  or  temporary 
laborers  to  accomplish  the  work.   The  account  also  funds  related  expenses  such  as  relocation  of 
animals  during  the  renovation  or  construction  of  facilities  and  major  grounds  maintenance  resulting 
from  storm  damage. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  (NZP)  complex  includes  163  acres  in  the  Rock  Creek  Valley 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  3,150-acre  Conservation  and  Research  Center  (CRC)  located  near  Front 
Royal,  Virginia.    In  keeping  with  the  1889  charter,  the  National  Zoological  Park  endeavors  to 
"administer  and  improve"  the  Zoo  for  "the  advancement  of  science  and  instruction  and  recreation  of 
the  people. " 

The  FY  1996  request  is  as  follows: 

Rock  Creek  Master  Plan: 

Grasslands  Exhibit  $1,700,000 

Renovation,  Repair,  and  Improvements: 

Rock  Creek  2,300,000 

Conservation  and  Research  Center  950.000 

Total  $4,950,000 

Rock  Creek  Master  Plan 

Grasslands  Exhibit  ($1.700.000)  -  The  Grasslands  Exhibit  will  enhance  the  visitor's 
experience  to  the  National  Zoo  by  permitting  viewing  of  three  specific  areas  of  varying  topography 
that  span  approximately  six  acres.    These  areas  will  depict  three  primary  grassland  habitats  including 
the  African  Savannas,  American  Prairies  and  a  Domestication  (Farm)  Area.    Each  exhibit  will  be 
self-contained  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  on  the  central  theme  of  grasslands  through  time. 
Topics  include  the  domestication  of  grains,  human  history  on  grasslands,  the  living  world  beneath 
the  surface  of  grasslands,  medicinal  and  food  plants  of  grasslands,  and  multiple  use  of  grasslands 
throughout  the  world  over  time. 
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A  major  element  of  this  experience  will  be  "anticipation  areas"  that  will  introduce  visitors  to 
each  of  the  three  exhibits.   These  areas  will  also  be  places  to  rest  and  picnic  and  for  children  to 
play.    For  example,  at  the  Grasslands  exhibit,  visitors  will  be  educated  on  a  variety  of  grasses  from 
every  imaginable  viewpoint— from  information  about  their  luncheon  bread  (derived  from  a  grass)  to 
where  they  can  learn  more  about  grass  in  the  Grasslands  exhibit  and  throughout  the  park. 

The  African  Savannas  exhibit  will  be  adjacent  to  the  Education  Building  and  can  be 
approached  from  either  direction  along  the  Zoo's  Olmsted  Walk.    Animals  such  as  cheetah,  zebra, 
ostrich,  blesbok,  meerkat,  several  species  of  gazelles,  and  dwarf  mongoose  will  inhabit  the  African 
Savannas.    The  exhibit  will  include  a  subterranean  segment  that  will  include  soil  invertebrates  and 
underground  dwellings  of  vertebrates.    The  current  Panda  Plaza  will  be  the  anticipation  area  for  the 
American  Prairies  and  the  African  Savannas  exhibits. 

Funds  totaling  $3,279,040  have  been  appropriated  in  FY  1993,  FY  1994,  and  FY  1995.   The 
conceptual  design  for  the  Grasslands  project  has  been  completed.   It  is  anticipated  that  in  FY  1995, 
the  Institution  will  award  a  contract  for  the  final,  integrated  design,  encompassing  all  phases  of  the 
project,  and  construction  specifications  for  Phase  I.   The  Institution  requests  $1,700,000  for 
FY  1996  to  complete  construction  of  Phase  I,  the  Panda  Plaza  and  Bison  Grasslands  area. 


Renovation,  Repair,  and  Improvements 

Rock  Creek  ($2.300.000')  -  The  National  Zoological  Park  is  responsible  for  the  repair  and 
preventive  maintenance  of  its  facilities.   The  Zoo  strives  to  maintain  a  safe  environment  for  its 
visiting  public  and  staff,  provide  ecologically  suitable  and  comfortable  enclosures  for  the  animals, 
and  maintain  all  buildings  in  good  condition. 

The  Zoo's  Rock  Creek  facilities,  located  on  163  acres,  include  almost  500,(KX)  square  feet  of 
buildings  and  more  than  160, (XX)  square  feet  of  roofs.    Along  with  the  Park's  perimeter  fence, 
measuring  10,546  linear  feet,  the  Zoo's  in-ground  utility  distribution  system  includes  more  than 
4,600  linear  feet  of  high-voltage  electrical  lines,  approximately  4,0(X)  linear  feet  of  medium-voltage 
electrical  lines,  16,000  linear  feet  of  water  mains,  6,000  linear  feet  of  gas  mains,  28,000  linear  feet 
of  sewer  lines,  and  14,000  linear  feet  of  storm  drains.   The  Park's  preventive  maintenance  program 
includes  the  care  of  these  systems  to  ensure  safe  operation  of  the  total  facility. 

The  repair  and  improvement  program  at  the  Rock  Creek  site  comprises  environmental 
control,  fire  protection  and  security  systems  critical  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  animals  and 
specimens,  as  well  as  infrastructure  requirements  affecting  the  operation  of  the  facility. 

The  Zoo  requests  $2,300,0(X)  to  continue  its  annual  program  of  renovation,  repair,  and 
preventive  maintenance  for  its  Rock  Creek  facility.   This  funding  for  FY  1996  will  enable  the  Zoo 
to  provide  the  required  level  of  general  maintenance  to  all  plant  property. 

Conservation  and  Research  Center  ($950.000)  -  The  Zoo's  Conservation  and  Research 
Center  at  Front  Royal  is  a  nonpublic  facility  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  endangered  wildlife 
through  programs  in  propagation,  research,  and  international  biodiversity  training.   The  3,150-acre 
facility  includes  more  than  89  structures  ranging  from  animal  shelters  to  research  laboratories  and 
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residences.    The  property  has  more  than  2  1/2  miles  of  roads,  20  miles  of  jeep  trails,  and  30  mUes 
of  fences. 

...    '^^  ^  '^^^  "^"^s'  is  to  continue  the  program  of  renovating,  repairing  and  improving  the 
facility  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia.    The  program  comprises  maintaining  and  improving  environmental 
and  operatmg  systems  that  directly  impact  the  health  and  safety  of  the  animals,  fire  protection  and 
security  systems  for  facility  integrity  and  providing  energy  efficient  and  proper  working  space  for 
the  scientific  and  support  staff. 

The  Zoo  requests  $950,000  for  FY  1996  to  support  the  Center's  preventive  maintenance 
program  and  to  preclude  the  costly  future  repairs  at  this  important  facility. 
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REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  OF  BUILDINGS 


1994  Appropriation     $24,000,000 

1995  Appropriation     $23,954,000 

1996  Estimate   $34,000,000 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  steward  of  the  valuable  and  visible  buildings  entnisted  to  it  by  the 
nation.   These  buildings  include  16  museums  and  galleries  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York  City; 
restoration  and  storage  buildings  in  Suitland,  Maryland  and  New  York  City;  and  centers  for  research 
and  education  in  Panama,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Arizona.    These  facilities  total  more  than  5.5 
million  square  feet  of  space  and  range  in  age  from  new  to  more  than  140  years  old.   The  Smithsonian 
Institution's  facilities  form  a  vital  infrastructure  for  accomplishment  of  many  programs  and  activities, 
provide  safe  haven  to  irreplaceable  collections  entrusted  to  the  Institution,  and  allow  public  access  to 
the  collections  and  programs  by  millions  of  visitors  and  scholars.    Without  well-maintained  buildings, 
the  Smithsonian  cannot  continue  to  meet  these  responsibilities.    Additionally,  the  buildings  themselves 
are  important  icons  of  the  Nation's  cultural  heritage,  and  must  be  preserved  with  the  intent  of 
occupying  them  forever. 

Funding  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Institution's  facilities  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
need,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  Smithsonian's  physical  plant.   In  1987,  the 
Institution  identified  an  unfunded  requirement  for  repair  and  renewal  of  its  facilities,  except  for  those  at 
the  National  Zoological  Park,  totaling  approximately  $216  million  and  requested  a  significant  increase 
in  annual  funding  beginning  with  FY  1989.    Although  funding  levels  increased  over  pre-1987  levels, 
aimual  appropriations  never  reached  the  required  levels.    As  of  April  1994,  the  estimate  of  unfunded 
facilities  renewal  requirements  had  increased  to  $250  million. 

The  Problem:  Current  Conditions 

As  major  components  of  building  systems  age,  the  risk  of  operational  failure,  unscheduled 
building  closings,  and  damage  to  the  collections  increases  dramatically.   Despite  heavy  use  of  the 
buildings,  the  Institution's  program  of  planned,  preventive  maintenance  and  repair  extends  the  useful 
life  of  building  systems  beyond  normal  standards.    However,  as  systems  near  or  exceed  their  service 
life',  maintenance  enters  the  "breakdown"  mode  and  performing  frequent  emergency  repairs  is  no 
longer  economically  justifiable. 

To  describe  the  current  state  of  the  Institution's  facilities,  the  model  in  Chart  1^  illustrates  the 
predicted  performance  curve  throughout  a  building's  service  life,  and  plots  the  position  of  the 
Smithsonian's  major  facilities  in  relation  to  their  expected  life.   Buildings  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
complex  interrelated  systems.   The  curve  represents  a  composite  rate  of  deterioration  for  all  building 
systems  over  an  estimated  40  year  life  span.   The  Institution's  buildings  were  placed  on  the  curve 


The  length  of  time  ■  iystem  or  component  is  expected  to  provide  sn  accepuble  minimum  level  of  shelter  or  service. 
'  Building  Research  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council,  "The  Fourth  Dimension  in  Building:   Strategies  for  Minimizing  Obsolescence."  1993. 
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based  on  the  estimated  remaining  useful  life.   The  specific  parameters  used  to  assess  existing  conditions 
were: 

•  watertight  enclosure; 

•  heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  and  electrical  systems  age  and  condition; 
and, 

•  compliance  with  current  codes,  legislation,  and  industry  operating  standards. 


Chart  1 


Smithsonian  Institution  Facility  Conditions 


Current  Conditions 


FY  1995 
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KEY  TO  ABRREVIATIONS: 

A&I  -  Alts  and  Industrjes 

AAPG  -  American  Art  &  Portrait  Gallery 

Freer  -  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

HMSG  -  Hirshbom  Museum  &  Sculpture  Garden 

MSC  -  Museum  Support  Center 


NASM  -  National  Air  &  Space  Museum 
NMAH  -  National  Museum  of  American  History 
NMNH  -  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
QUAD  -  African  Art  &  Sackler  Gallery 
Renwick  -  Renwick  Gallery 
SIB  -  Smithsonian  Institution  Building 
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According  to  the  Association  of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Officers',  a  nationally  recognized 
organization,  optimal  performance  decreases  by  40%  three-quarters  of  the  way  through  a  system's 
useful  life,  reaching  the  minimum  acceptable  performance  level,  labeled  "Fair"  on  the  chart.    From 
that  point  on,  performance  declines  steeply,  decreasing  another  40%  in  the  next  12%  of  the  system's 
service  Ufe  expectancy.    This  is  the  "breakdown"  mode  of  operation,  labeled  on  the  chart  as  "Zone  of 
Accelerating  Risk  of  Failure. "   Once  a  building  has  reached  this  stage,  it  can  no  longer  reliably  provide 
necessary  conditions  to  support  the  programs  housed  within.   In  the  case  of  museum  buildings,  this 
usually  means  that  the  continuous  close  control  of  environmental  conditions  and  refuge  from  the 
elements  required  to  preserve  collections  cannot  be  guaranteed.   In  addition,  it  costs  as  much  as  five 
times  more  to  achieve  this  minimally  acceptable  performance  through  "breakdown"  maintenance  --  that 
is,  repairing  or  rqjlacing  a  system  or  component  on  an  emergency  basis  when  it  fails.   Resources  spent 
to  patch  existing  systems  are  essentially  squandered  when  the  systems  require  full  replacement.    More 
importantly,  with  high  public  visibility  and  26  million  annual  visits,  the  potential  for  irreparable 
damage  to  the  collections  and  unplanned  system  failures  carries  major  implications  for  the  Institution. 
When  a  building  has  deteriorated  to  this  point,  major  renovation  and  renewal  is  the  only  way  to  regain 
acceptable  performance. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Chart  1  that  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (the  Smithsonian's 
largest  building  in  terms  of  area)  and  the  American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery  Building  are  already  in 
seriously  deteriorated  condition.   Two  more  buildings  are  rapidly  approaching  the  state  where  the 
increasing  risk  of  incipient  failure  of  building  systems  and  components  threatens  the  closing  of 
significant  portions  of  the  building  to  public  and  staff  activities,  and  exposes  the  collections  to 
unacceptable  risk  of  irreparable  damage.    Together,  these  four  buildings  represent  30%  of  the 
Institution's  usable  area,  and  all  four  buildings  contain  significant  amounts  of  public  space.   The 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  these  facilities  up  to  at  least  "Good"  condition  is  $200  million. 

Although  other  major  Smithsonian  buildings  are  not  yet  below  the  "Good"  range  in  overall 
condition,  periodic  routine  repair  of  the  individual  systems  and  components  in  these  facilities  is 
necessary  to  prevent  further  deterioration.    Failure  to  renovate  and  renew  in  a  timely  manner  hastens 
decline  of  the  overall  building  condition. 

The  Solution 

The  Institution  seeks  to  achieve  a  balance  between  correcting  the  unacceptable  condition  of  its 
four  older  buildings,  and  maintaining  the  current  condition  of  its  other  facilities  through  systematic 
renewal  and  repair.  The  Smithsonian  has  projected  the  conditions  of  its  buildings  by  FY  2000  under 
three  different  funding  scenarios  for  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  beginning  in  FY  1996:   the 
current  annual  level  of  $24  million,  an  annual  level  of  $40  million,  and  an  annual  level  of  $50  million. 
The  implications  of  each  funding  scenario  are  described  below  and  are  depicted  in  detail  on  the 
accompanying  charts. 


'  "Undenunding  the  Life  Cycle  of  Building!  and  Sinicures.*  by  Chrii  Hodgei.  PiMidenl,  Ftcilily  Engineering  Auociatu,  PC.  publiihed  in  ProcetdUigs 
ofllu  1994  Educational  Con/iermct  and  81st  Aiuuial  Meeting  of  AFfA:   Vu:  AssociaaoH  of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Officers,  July  10-12,1994.  San 
Antonio,  Texai. 
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Chart  2  illustrates  the  disparity  between  the  results  of  these  funding  options  in  terms  of  the 
aggregate  area  of  Smithsonian  facilities  by  condition  in  fiscal  year  2000.   The  Scenario  1  stack  shows 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  aggregate  total  as  threatening  to  fall  below  the  minimum  acceptable 
performance  level  with  continued  funding  at  $24  million  per  year.   Twenty-two  percent  is  predicted  to 
fail  as  depicted  in  the  darkest  box  below  the  performance  line  of  the  chart. 

Scenario  2,  at  a  funding  level  of  $40  million  per  year,  shows  a  decrease  to  this  threat  with  only 
26  percent  of  the  aggregate  area  falling  beneath  the  minimum  acceptable  jjerformance  level  and  with  no 
failures  predicted. 

Scenario  3,  at  a  funding  level  of  $50  million  per  year,  shows  an  improvement  in  overall 
facilities  conditions,  with  none  of  the  aggregate  area  below  minimum  acceptable  performance  level. 


Chart  2 


Smithsonian  Institution  Facility  Conditions 


Performance  by  Percent  of  Area 


FY  2000 
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Scenario  1:    Increasing  Decline 


If  funding  for  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  remains  at  the  $24  million  annual  level,  the 
Institution  cannot  arrest  the  deterioration  of  its  buildings.  As  Chart  3  shows,  the  Natural  History, 
American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery,  Arts  and  Industries,  and  Smithsonian  Institution  (Castle)  buildings 
will  all  reach  the  end  of  their  useful  service  lives  within  a  five-year  time  span.  Before  they  reach  that 
point,  however,  building  systems  and  components  will  fail  at  an  increasing  rate,  resulting  in  closings, 
damage  to  collections,  and  dislocation  of  program  activities,  and  increased  operating  and  repair  costs. 
Furthermore,  increasing  amounts  of  resources  will  be  needed  on  an  emergency  basis  to  maintain  only 
marginal  performance. 


Chart  3 


Scenario  1 :  $24  Million  Straight-Lined  Funding 
Continued  Decline 


FY  2000 


Life-Cycle  Time  in  Years 
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Scenario  2:  Halting  the  Decline 


At  $40  million  annually,  the  Institution  can  arrest  the  rapid  rate  of  decline  in  the  four  buildings  with 
the  greatest  need.    However,  as  shown  in  Chart  4,  the  remaining  facilities  will  forgo  much  necessary 
scheduled  maintenance  and  repair,  resulting  in  a  decreased  service  life.   With  the  accelerated  rate  of 
decline,  the  need  for  renewal  and  repair  becomes  more  urgent.   If  the  minimum  level  of  acceptable 
performance  is  to  be  maintained  across  the  Institution,  resources  will  not  be  available  to  improve  the 
overall  condition  of  marginally  jjerforming  buildings. 


Chart  4 


Scenario  2:  $40  Million  Plus  Inflation 
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Scenario  3:  A  Planned  Program  of  Systematic  Renewal 

At  the  $50  million  level  of  annual  funding,  the  Institution  can  manage  over  time  a  planned 
program  of  systematic  renewal,  and  gradually  achieve  the  desired  balance  between  maintaining 
acceptable  performance  in  some  of  the  newer  buildings,  while  improving  the  overall  condition  of  older 
buildings  which  have  reached  or  exceeded  their  service  life.   As  shown  in  Chart  5,  the  result  will  be  a 
comprehensive  improvement  in  building  conditions  across  the  Institution. 


Charts 


Scenario  3:  $50  Million  plus  Inflation 
Planned  Program  of  Systematic  Renewal 
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Planned  Action:  FY  1996  Request 

Economic,  realities  have  guided  our  request  in  FY  1996  for  $34  million.   However,  the 
Institution's  goal  is  annual  funding  at  the  $50  million  level  for  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings. 
The  $34  million  level  represents  a  $10  million  incremental  inci^ase  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation, 
and  will  move  the  Smithsonian  in  the  direction  of  more  responsible  stewardship  of  its  physical  plant 
assets. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  planned  expenditures  by  category  of  work  for  FY  1996.   A 
chart  depicting  projected  category  totals  over  the  next  five  years  follows  the  narrative  section  of  this 
request. 

REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

Major  Capital  Renewal  $7,000,000 

Repairs,  Restoration,  and  Code  Compliance 

General  Repairs  5,770.000 

Facade,  Roof,  and  Terrace  Repairs  9,885,000 

Fire  Detection  and  Suppression  Projects  825,000 

Access,  Safety,  and  Security  Projects  5,270,000 

Utility  Systems  Repairs  3,510,000 

Advanced  Planning  and  Inspection  1 .740.000 

Subtotal  $27,000,000 

Total  Request  $34,000,000 


The  Smithsonian  separates  projects  under  the  R&R  program  into  two  categories  and  accordingly 
requests  funding  in  two  subaccounts. 

Major  Capital  Renewal 

The  first  subaccount,  Major  Capital  Renewal,  includes  fiinds  for  the  cyclical  replacement  of 
major  building  systems  and  equipment  and  major  renovation  projects  required  to  ensure  long-term 
preservation  of  the  buildings.   These  projects  are  different  in  magnitude,  expense,  and  planning 
complexity  from  routine  ongoing  restoration  work,  repair  projects,  or  replacements  undertaken  when  a 
piece  of  equipment  fails.   Work  in  this  category  primarily  addresses  the  major  replacement 
requirements  for  HVAC  and  electrical  systems  at  the  Institution's  older  buildings  where  systems  are 
nearing  the  end  of  their  service  lives  —  the  American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery,  Arts  and  Industries, 
Natural  History,  and  Smithsonian  Institution  buildings. 

Projects  in  this  category  involve  replacing  major  building  systems  and  components  that  have 
outlived  their  useful  lives.    Complete  replacement  of  heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC), 
electrical,  and  plumbing  systems,  and  restoration  or  replacement  of  exterior  components  such  as 
facade,  roof,  and  windows  ensures  long-term  operation  and  preservation  of  the  building.   Modifications 
to  the  building  also  improve  energy  efficiency,  meet  fire  detection  and  suppression  requirements,  and 
correct  hazardous  conditions.   By  coordinating  these  kinds  of  tasks,  the  Institution  saves  money  and 
avoids  repeated  disruption  to  activities  in  the  building.   The  Smithsonian  achieves  operating  efficiencies 
as  well  by  designing  new  building  systems  and  components  to  work  together.    For  example,  by 
installing  multiple-paned  windows  and  increasing  insulation,  the  Smithsonian  can  select  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  with  lower  capacity.    The  equipment  costs  less  to  purchase  and  install,  and  long- 
term  operating  costs  are  lower.   The  impact  of  renovation  work  on  programmatic  activities  is  a  key 
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factor  in  planning  a  major  project.    Work  of  this  magnitude  causes  serious  disniption  to  activities  in  the 
building.   The  Institution  must  relocate  staff  and  collections  from  the  areas  under  construction  to 
prevent  damage,  allow  staff  to  continue  working  during  the  construction  period,  and  ensure  continued 
public  access  and  safety.   Major  Capital  Renewal  projects  are  phased  over  a  number  of  years  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  balance  of  cost  savings  while  minimizing  disruptions  to  public  programs  and 
staff  activities. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  plans  to  use  $7,000,000  to  continue  Major  Capital  Renewal  work 
at  the  Natural  History  Building.    Funding  of  this  request  will  allow  the  Institution  to  continue  major 
renovation  of  the  building  in  most  urgent  need  of  overall  renewal.    The  planned  work  will  ensure 
ongoing  operations  and  long-term  preservation  of  this  historic  building. 

Repairs,  Restoration  and  Code  Compliance 

The  second  R&R  subaccount  is  Repairs,  Restoration,  and  Code  Compliance.   Funding  requested 
through  this  subaccount  primarily  pays  for  ongoing  repairs  and  other  work  to  meet  safety  and  health' 
requirements  to  keep  the  newer  Smithsonian  buildings  at  an  acceptable  level  of  performance.    This 
subaccount  encompasses  six  categories  of  routine  maintenance  and  repair  projects.   This  budget  request 
presents  an  aggregate  amount  for  each  of  the  six  categories,  with  a  description  of  the  kinds  of  work 
plaimed. 

General  Repairs  ($5.770.000)  -  Funds  requested  in  this  category  support  a  wide  variety  of 
projects.   These  funds  provide  resources  for  minor,  unscheduled,  but  essential  repairs  that  the 
Institution  cannot  anticipate  specifically  or  that  do  not  fit  into  one  discrete  category. 

Facade.  Roof,  and  Terrace  Repairs  ($9.885.000)  -  Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  exteriors  of 
all  Smithsonian  buildings  is  critical.   This  maintenance  will  prevent  major  structural  and  interior 
damage  and  deterioration  due  to  age,  water  intrusion,  and  weathering.   Proper  care  will  ensure  a  safe 
environment  for  visitors,  staff,  and  collections.   In  addition,  energy  conservation  and  environmental 
control  demand  weather-tight  exteriors.    Work  in  this  category  includes  a  variety  of  projects 
accomplished  cyclically  according  to  the  life  of  the  materials  used.    For  example,  most  kinds  of  roofs 
need  replacing  nearly  every  20  years;  facade  joints  need  recaulking  and  repainting  about  every  ten 
years;  and  window  frames  and  other  exterior  trim  need  repainting  every  five  years.    Smithsonian 
buildings  require  continuing  facade  work  in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  intact  the  building  envelops. 

Fire  Detection  and  Suppression  Projects  ($825  .(XJO)  -  A  major  Institutional  priority  is  to  provide 
fire  protection  and  safety  measures  meeting  today's  standards  with  state-of-the-art  technology. 
Smithsonian  staff  has  developed  a  fire  protection  master  plan  for  every  major  Smithsonian  facility. 
The  Institution  has  completed  much  of  the  required  work,  and  in  several  buildings  needed 
improvements  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Major  Capital  Renewal  projects.    Smaller  discrete  projects 
are  included  in  this  category,  and  are  completed  as  needed.   The  work  typicaUy  includes  installation  of 
detection  systems,  such  as  smoke  alarms,  suppression  systems  such  as  sprinklers,  and  architectural 
modifications  to  create  fire  zones  by  installation  of  fire  walls  and  doors. 

Access.  Safety,  and  Security  Projects  ($5.270.000)  -  The  Institution  continues  to  emphasize 
providing  better  access  to  its  facilities  for  penons  with  disabilities,  improving  environmental  conditions 
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for  the  health  and  safety  of  visitors  and  staff,  and  correcting  facility  conditions  that  threaten  the 
security  of  the  National  Collections.   Work  in  this  category  includes: 

•  projects  to  eliminate  hazardous  conditions  in  Smithsonian  buildings  such  as  asbestos 
abatement  and  correction  of  ventilation  problems; 

•  modifications  to  ensure  accessibility  to  public  spaces  and  amenities  by  persons  with 
disabilities  such  as  improving  entry  by  wheelchair,  eliminating  obstructions  and  overhead 
hazards,  correcting  elevator  deficiencies,  changing  placement  of  drinking  fountains, 
improving  emergency  warning  systems,  and  providing  seating  space  for  wheelchair  users 
and  listening  systems  for  the  hearing  impaired;  and 

•  projects  to  improve  the  security  of  the  collections,  staff  and  visitors,  such  as  installing 
security  surveillance  systems,  improving  exterior  lighting  around  buildings,  and  installing 
card  access  systems  to  limit  and  document  entry  to  certain  spaces. 

Utility  Systems  Repairs  ($3.510.000)  -  Funds  in  this  category  will  maintain,  repair,  and  upgrade 
the  heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  systems  and  plumbing,  electrical,  and  communications 
systems  throughout  the  Institution's  facilities.    Ongoing  renovations,  repairs,  and  replacement  of 
deteriorated  equipment  components  are  essential  for  ensuring  reliable  and  energy-efficient  operation  of 
utility  systems.    The  long-term  preservation  of  the  National  Collections  depends  upon  stable 
temperature  and  humidity  conditions. 

Energy  management  remains  a  high  priority  at  the  Smithsonian.   Energy  conservation  gains 
from  adjusting  equipment  and  modifying  operations  have  already  been  implemented.    Significant 
energy  savings  opportunities  remain  through  upgrading  HVAC  systems,  replacing  obsolete  equipment, 
and  extending  central  automated  controls  for  existing  systems.   The  Institution  modifies  existing  HVAC 
systems  to  accommodate  programmatic  growth,  changes  in  the  use  of  buildings,  and  the  environmental 
needs  of  collections  as  they  become  better  understood.    The  Institution  uses  an  integrated  approach  to 
plan  for  long-range,  systematic  HVAC  improvements  that  will  meet  museum  environmental 
requirements  in  an  energy-efficient  manner. 

Comprehensive  HVAC  studies  and  energy  audits  for  most  of  the  buildings  facilitate  planning  for 
improvements.    The  scope  of  HVAC  studies  includes  field  investigations  of  age,  condition,  efficiency, 
and  performance  of  existing  equipment,  controls,  and  current  operating  conditions;  reviews  of  existing 
drawings,  specifications,  operating  manuals,  and  hygrothermograph  records;  and  assessments  of 
programmatic  needs  for  environmental  control.    The  data  gathered  by  these  studies  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  redesign  or  replacement  needs  of  existing  HVAC  systems;  developing  construction  cost 
estimates;  identifying  favorable  payback  opportunities;  and  establishing  priorities  for  the  repair, 
replacement,  or  modification  of  equipment  components  such  as  air-handling  units,  refrigeration 
machines,  cooling  towers,  heat  exchangers,  automatic  temperature  and  humidity  controls,  pumps, 
pipes,  fans,  filters,  ductwork,  and  related  electrical  and  plumbing  systems.    At  the  same  time,  energy 
audits  investigate  factors  relating  to  energy  use,  such  as  power-consuming  equipment  and  building 
conditions  (doors,  windows,  insulation,  floors,  and  partitions).    After  identification  of  energy 
conservation  opportunities  and  evaluation  of  costs  and  potential  energy  savings,  plans  will  guide  the 
renovation  and  improvement  work.    This  process  identified  a  number  of  system  replacements  that  the 
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Major  Capital  Renewal  subaccount  will  fund  in  addition  to  minor  rq>airs  and  renovations  requested  in 
the  Utility  Systems  Repairs  category. 

Advanced  Planning  and  Inspection  ($1  ■740.000)  -  Funds  in  this  category  support  projects  to 
identify  and  analyze  long-range  repair  and  restoration  needs  and  to  design  future-year  projects  in 
advance  of  funding  requests.    The  amount  requested  in  FY  1996  will  allow  the  Smithsonian  to  contract 
for  planning  and  design  of  identified  facilities  deficiencies  in  advance  of  project  funding,  to  reduce 
costs  in  the  R&R  program.   The  ability  to  identify,  in  advance  of  funding  requests,  the  precise 
requirements  and  costs  of  individual  projects  is  key  to  the  success  of  the  R&R  program.   Thorough 
planning  and  development  of  design  concepts  will  provide  detailed  estimates  and  identify  logistical 
considerations  that  will  allow  staff  to  plan  repair  strategies  and  establish  immediate  and  long-range 
budget  requirements.   In  addition  to  improving  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates,  design  of  projects  in 
advance  of  funding  will  save  the  Institution  in  escalation  costs  by  enabling  the  staff  to  award 
construction  contracts  as  soon  as  resources  are  appropriated.    Needed  repairs  will  also  be  accomplished 
much  sooner,  thus  preventing  further  deterioration  and  ensuring  faster  compliance  with  codes. 

The  funding  level  requested  for  FY  1996  will  allow  Smithsonian  staff  to  complete  planning  and 
design  in  advance  of  appropriations  for  a  large  portion  of  the  projects  to  be  included  in  the  FY  1997 
R&R  program  and  will  permit  preliminary  design  of  some  of  the  projects  expected  to  be  in  the  FY 
1998  program  as  well.    Greater  advanced  planning  and  design  capability  will  improve  significantly  the 
overall  cost  effectiveness  of  the  R&R  program  and  will  speai  the  reduction  of  facilities  deficiencies. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

1994  AppropriaUon     $10,400,000 

1995  Appropriation $29,244,037 

1996  Estimate   $38,700,000 


The  Smithsonian  has  a  growing  requirement  for  physical  plant  expansion  and  modification  to 
support  program  needs,  particularly  in  the  area  of  collection  storage  and  care.    Plans  for  facility 
development  in  the  coming  years  r^resent  a  major  investment  in  the  continuing  vitality  of  existing 
programs,  including  collections  management,  research,  public  exhibitions  and  education,  and  other 
services. 

Collections  Care 

The  magnitude  of  the  collections  held  by  the  Smithsonian  is  estimated  to  be  138  million  objects 
and  specimens.   Providing  adequate  and  appropriate  space  for  these  collections  emerges  repeatedly  as 
the  most  critical  collections  management  priority.    Because  of  the  severe  lack  of  adequate  space, 
objects  are  stored  in  potentially  dangerous  conditions.   Causes  of  damage  to  the  collection  range  from 
environmental  and  biological  factors,  to  theft,  vandalism,  and  accidental  and  natural  disasters. 

Many  of  the  museum  buildings  are  not  adequately  constructed  to  provide  the  quality  of  space 
needed  to  protect  the  collections.   Building  constraints  include  inadequate  building  closure  and 
antiquated  mechanical,  plumbing  and  electrical  systems.   To  compensate  for  their  inadequacies,  many 
museum  buildings  require  additional  environmental  monitoring  equipment. 

Placing  collections  in  space  not  intended  for  their  storage  and  placing  non-collection  items  in 
collections  storage  areas,  even  temporarily  and  out  of  necessity,  have  both  harmed  the  collections  and 
limited  their  accessibility  to  staff  and  researchers.   Because  storage  areas  are  so  crowded,  objects  are 
often  placed  wherever  space  can  be  made.   Some  objects  are  located  on  top  of  storage  cabinets,  for 
example,  rather  than  inside  them.   Overcrowding  also  makes  it  difficult  for  staff  to  perform  routine 
cleaning  and  conservation  needed  to  protect  objects  from  deterioration.   Lack  of  adequate  storage  has 
forced  museums  to  restrict  their  acquisition  of  new  collections,  even  to  the  point  of  declining  worthy 
bequests.   As  a  consequence,  off-site  storage  has  become  increasingly  critical  to  the  Institution. 

The  highest  priority  in  the  Institution's  capital  expansion  program  is  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
adequate  and  appropriate  space  in  which  to  house,  care  for,  and  study  the  collections.   The  staff  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  plan  to  satisfy  space  needs  for  the  care  of  its  diverse  coUections  for  the 
next  20  years.   Components  of  this  program  include  the  Suitland  Collections  Center,  Air  and  Space 
Extension,  and  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  of  the  American  Indian  Museum.   The  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  East  Court  Building  will  help  alleviate  storage  space  problems  in  that  museum  after 
the  renovation  of  major  building  systems  is  complete. 
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Exhibitions  and  Public  Programs 


The  Smithsonian  must  provide  space  for  exhibitions  and  public  activities  associated  with 
displaying  current  collections,  such  as  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Custom  House  and  Mall 
Museum)  and  the  Air  and  Space  Extension.   The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  East  Court 
Building  also  will  increase  exhibition  space  by  returning  galleries  now  used  to  house  collections  and 
staff  activities  to  public  use. 

Realization  of  the  projects  in  the  current  program  will  support  the  Institution's  mandate  to 
maintain  responsible  custody  of  the  artifacts  of  history,  culture,  and  natural  and  physical  environments 
that  it  holds  in  trust;  conduct  cutting  edge  research;  and  contribute  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
foundation  of  society.   The  Institution  requests  $38.7  million  in  FY  1996  to  carry  out  these  plans.  The 
details  of  the  specific  major  construction  projects  that  support  these  plans  are  further  discussed  below. 
The  five-year  program  is  summarized  on  the  chart  following  the  narrative. 

MiUor  Construction: 

National  Museum  of  American  Indian: 

Cultural  Resources  Center  $21,500,000 

MaU  Museum  Building  3.000.000 

Subtotal,  NMAI  24,500,000 

Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  2,000,000 

Natural  History  Museum,  East  Court  8.700.000 

Subtotal  $35,200,000 

Planning:  500,000 

Minor  Construction: 

Alterations  and  Modifications  3.000.000 

Total  $38,700,000 


M^or  Construction  ($35,200,000) 

American  Indian  Museum  Facilities  ($24.500.000)  -  Public  Law  101-185  authorizes  the 
Institution  to  provide  facilities  for  the  Museum  in  three  locations:   an  exhibition  and  education  facility 
located  in  a  portion  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  US  Custom  House  in  lower  Manhattan,  to  be  known  as 
the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center;  a  collections  study,  reference,  and  support  facility  on  the  same  site  as 
the  Museum  Support  Center  in  Suitland,  Maryland  known  as  the  Cultural  Resources  Center;  and  a 
major  museum  building  to  be  constructed  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  DC,  on  land  reserved  for 
Smithsonian  use  by  Congress  in  1975. 

Four  major  sources  of  funding  support  the  construction  of  these  facilities:    New  York  City,  the 
State  of  New  York,  Federal  appropriations,  and  private  donations.   The  Institution  received  an 
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appropriation  in  FY  1990  for  programming  and  planning  for  all  three  facilities  and  for  design  of  the 
Custom  House  conversion. 

Since  FY  1990,  the  Smithsonian  has  received  $42,669,000  to  prepare  the  Custom  House  space, 
begin  design  of  the  Suitland  building  and  the  Mall  museum,  and  complete  planning  and  programming 
for  the  new  Museum  as  a  whole.   The  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York  City  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  October  1994.    Construction  was  funded  jointly  by  New  York  City,  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Federal  appropriations.    The  Smithsonian  requests  $24,500,000  for  FY  1996  to  continue 
development  of  the  Museum's  facilities,  as  described  below. 

Cultural  Resources  Center  ($21,500,000)  -  The  Institution  plans  to  construct  a  facility  adjacent 
to  the  Museum  Support  Center  in  Suitland,  Maryland,  to  provide  proper  storage,  care,  conservation 
and  study  for  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.   The  one  million  cultural 
artifacts  in  the  Heye  Collection  are  now  densely  warehoused  and  largely  inaccessible  in  the  Bronx 
storage  facility  in  New  York,  and  library,  film,  and  archival  collections  (about  250,0(X)  items)  are 
located  elsewhere  in  the  City.   In  addition  to  conservation,  preservation,  and  collections-related 
research  and  training  activities,  the  Suitland  building  will  house  exhibit  development  and  other 
nonpublic  functions,  thus  freeing  space  in  the  future  Mall  Museum  for  public  activities.   Based  on  a 
construction  start  in  1995,  the  facility  is  projected  to  cost  approximately  $50  million  to  design,  build, 
and  partially  equip.   NMAI  plans  to  ^)ply  a  portion  of  its  Salaries  and  Expenses  resources  to  complete 
collection  storage  equipping  requirements  over  several  years. 

The  Smithsonian  used  $300,000  appropriated  in  FY  1990  to  complete  planning  for  the  building. 
This  planning  identified  a  specific  site  and  building  configuration,  details  such  as  geotechnical  data,  and 
construction  cost  estimates  and  schedules.   Design  of  the  new  building  is  complete,  using  $5,041,000 
appropriated  from  FY  1991  through  FY  1994.   The  Smithsonian  spent  $1,047,000  in  1994  to  begin  site 
preparation  work,  which  includes  relocation  of  the  horticultural  equipment  storage  building  to  another 
location  on  the  property,  and  demolition  of  buildings  in  the  footprint  of  the  new  building.   The 
Institution  plans  to  award  the  contract  for  construction  of  the  building  in  late  1995. 

The  $21,500,0(X)  requested  for  FY  1996  will  fund  remaining  construction  contract  costs, 
provide  for  contingency  and  inspection  of  the  work  in  progress,  architectural  construction  phase 
services,  and  purchase  a  portion  of  the  furnishings  and  equipment  for  the  building.   Approximately 
$1 .0  million  from  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian's  FY  1996  Salaries  and  Expenses  account 
request  will  also  be  used  for  equipment.   Completion  of  the  building,  scheduled  for  FY  1997,  will 
provide  protective  care  and  access  to  the  Museum's  collections,  create  a  focal  point  for  tribal  and 
international  outreach  programs  and  collections-based  services  to  various  audiences,  and  establish  vital 
support  for  the  development,  installation  and  continued  operations  of  exhibits  and  public  programs  in 
the  Mall  Museum. 

The  Mall  Museum  Building  ($3,000,000)  -  The  Institution  will  construct  a  new  building  on  the 
National  Mall  near  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  adjacent  to  the  world's  most  frequently  visited  museums. 
The  location  will  provide  excellent  exposure  for  Native  American  artifacts  and  related  museum 
activities  centered  on  Native  American  culture.    This  facility  will  house  permanent  and  changing 
exhibitions,  reference  and  resource  areas,  an  auditorium  and  conference  center,  integrated  performance 
and  retail  areas,  and  space  for  other  public  programs. 
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The  Institution  projects  the  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  Mall  building  to  be  approximately 
$110  million,  assuming  a  construction  start  in  FY  1997.   The  Smithsonian  plans  to  fund  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  from  Federal  sources  and  expects  that  the  balance  will  result  from  the  national  fund-raising 
campaign.   The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  completed  a  series  of  consultations  with 
Native  American  communities  to  define  the  programs  of  the  new  Museum  as  well  as  generate  ideas 
about  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  building.   With  $1,150,000  received  in  FY  1990  and  FY  1991, 
the  Institution  completed  overall  programming  and  planning  for  the  new  Museum  and  detailed  planning 
for  the  Mall  Museum  building.   The  detailed  planning  incorporated  the  considerations  identified  by 
Native  American  groups.    The  Institution  is  using  $5,104,000  received  in  FY  1992  through  FY  1995 
for  design  of  the  Mall  building,  and  requests  $3,000,000  in  FY  1996  to  complete  design. 
Approximately  $3.7  million  in  nonappropriated  funds  will  also  be  used.    The  total  design  effort  will 
take  up  to  three  years.    Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  FY  1997;  with  completion  of  the  building 
and  public  opening  in  the  year  2001. 

Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  ($2.000.000')  -  Public  Law  103-57  authorizing  the  Institution 
to  plan  and  design  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  at  Washington  Dulles  International  Airport 
and  authorizing  appropriations  of  $8  million  for  this  purpose.   This  facility  will  permit  the  collections 
currently  stored  at  the  Museum's  Gaiber  facility  and  many  airplanes,  spacecraft  and  other  artifacts  kept 
outdoors  to  be  safely  housed  in  structures  built  to  museum  standards.    It  also  will  provide  a  restoration 
facility  capable  of  handling  the  largest  artifacts  in  the  collection  in  full  view  of  visitors,  and  exhibit 
production  and  visitor  services  facilities. 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  (NASM)  currently  faces  a  critical  shortage  of  facilities 
that  threatens  to  cripple  its  basic  collecting  program.   In  the  48  years  of  its  existence,  the  Museum  has 
brought  together  the  most  significant  collection  of  aircraft  and  spacecraft  in  the  world.   The  Museum 
exhibits  and  stores  its  collection  of  aircraft  and  spacecraft  and  related  artifacts  in  the  Mall  building  and 
at  the  Paul  E.  Garber  Facility  in  Suitland,  Maryland.    These  buildings  are  filled  to  capacity,  despite 
deliberate  steps  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  collections.    Some  large  items  can  now  be  accommodated 
only  outdoors,  where  they  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  highly  destructive  effects  of  precipitation  and 
other  environmental  elements.    The  enormous  size  of  contemporary  aircraft  and  spacecraft  also 
prevents  the  Museum  from  adding  important  artifacts  to  its  collections.    A  number  of  aircraft  that 
belong  with  the  collections  cannot  be  stored  at  either  site  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
transport  them  from  the  airfield  to  which  they  would  be  delivered.   The  Institution  risks  severe  damage 
to  the  artifacts,  as  well  as  discontinuity  in  its  collections,  if  appropriate  space  for  storage  of  significant 
larger  artifacts  is  not  found.   The  advanced  age  and  deteriorated  condition  of  the  Suitland  buildings 
further  jeopardizes  preservation  of  the  Museum's  collection.   The  Garber  Facility  includes 
approximately  23  temporary  metal  structures,  many  of  which  date  from  the  early  1950s. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  affirmed  its  support  for  a  combination  of  financial  resources 
including  a  $3  million  interest-free  loan,  a  $100  million  bond  for  construction,  and  provision  of 
infrastructure  at  the  site.    These  commitments  are  dependent,  however,  on  a  continued  Federal 
commitment  to  the  project.    Tliis  unique  partnership  will  ultimately  include  not  only  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  but  also  the  regional  business  community,  and  private  sponsors  from  around  the 
nation. 
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In  keq)ing  with  its  commitment  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  Smithsonian  is 
completing  the  master  plan  of  the  Extension  (using  previously  appropriated  Construction  Plarming 
fiinds  and  a  portion  of  the  $3,992,000  appropriated  in  FY  1995).   The  Institution  will  use  the  greater 
share  of  the  FY  1995  funds  to  begin  detailed  design  of  the  Extension  in  late  FY  1995.   The  $2  million 
requested  for  FY  1996  will  continue  design.   The  Smithsonian  expects  to  request  the  final  $2  million 
appropriation  in  FY  1997  to  complete  design. 

Natural  History  East  Court  Building  ($8.700.000)  -  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(NMNH)  faces  two  significant  challenges  regarding  space  for  the  immediate  future:   accommodating  a 
total  building  renovation  of  the  heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  system  and  relieving 
severe  overcrowding.    The  Museum  proposes  to  meet  these  two  challenges  by  renovating  an  aging 
HVAC  system  and  constructing  a  building  inside  the  Natural  History  Building's  East  Court.    In  1990, 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  101-455  authorizing  the  Institution  to  construct  this  new  building  and 
authorizing  appropriations  totaling  $30  million. 

To  meet  its  challenges  regarding  space,  the  Museum  considered  several  alternatives.   To 
accommodate  temporary  relocations  for  the  HVAC  renovation,  the  Museum  must  find  substantial 
temporary  space,  either  off  site  or  on  site.    Off-site  leased  space  would  not  provide  adequate  conditions 
and  facilities  without  being  prohibitively  expensive  in  direct  costs  and  in  the  toll  the  move  would  take 
on  the  academic  and  public  life  of  the  Museum.    On-site  relocation  would  close  down  a  major  portion 
of  the  public  exhibition  space  and  have  a  strong  negative  impact  on  the  visiting  public.   After  weighing 
its  options,  the  Museum  settled  on  the  East  Court  Building  proposal  to  resolve  both  space  problems. 
The  new  in-fiU  building  will  interconnect  directly  with  the  existing  building  and  ultimately  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Natural  History  Building. 

During  the  HVAC  renovation  project,  the  East  Court  Building  will  add  approximately  77,000 
net  square  feet  to  the  Natural  History  Building.   This  space  will  serve  both  as  "swing  space"  for 
temporary  relocation  of  offices,  laboratories,  and  collections  and  as  space  for  the  permanent  relocation 
of  functions  now  housed  elsewhere  in  the  Natural  History  Building.   The  space  vacated  by  the 
permanent  relocation  of  activities  to  the  East  Court  Building  will  also  become  "swing  space"  for  the 
HVAC  renovation  project.    The  result  is  77,000  net  square  feet  available  within  the  building  for  swing 
space  during  the  renovation  project.    Although  this  amount  falls  short  of  the  estimated  need,  the 
Museum  can  manage  the  necessary  relocations  by  temporarily  compressing  some  of  the  activities  and 
collections  within  the  Natural  History  Building  and  by  using  a  limited  amount  of  exhibition  space  for 
the  duration.    The  Museum  also  will  use  space  in  two  of  the  attics  and  several  exhibit  halls  freed  by 
the  move  of  collections  to  the  Museum  Support  Center  as  additional  swing  space  during  renovation, 
assuming  sufficient  staff  are  made  available  to  prepare  the  artifacts  for  the  move,  as  requested  in  the 
Museum  Support  Center's  Salaries  &  Expenses  budget.    At  the  end  of  the  HVAC  construction  period, 
the  Museum  will  have  77,000  square  feet  of  permanent  space  to  accommodate  currently  overcrowded 
research  laboratories,  offices,  collection  areas,  and  public  exhibit,  education,  and  other  outreach  and 
Institution  support  activities. 

The  estimated  cost  of  design  and  construction  of  the  East  Court  Building  is  $25  million.   This 
estimate  includes  the  cost  of  relocating  the  greenhouse,  osteology  preparation  laboratory,  building 
trades  shops,  and  hazardous  waste  storage  located  in  buildings  presently  in  the  East  Court.     The 
estimate  for  furnishing  and  equipping  costs  is  an  additional  $5  million. 
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The  Institution  completed  the  necessary  planning  for  the  new  building  in  early  FY  1991,  using 
Construction  Planning  funds.   Design  of  the  building  is  complete,  and  the  Institution  expects  to  award  a 
construction  contract  in  Summer  1995.   A  total  of  $21,288,000  has  been  ^)propriated  from  FY  1991 
through  FY  1993  for  design  and  construction  of  the  building.   To  date,  approximately  $4.4  million  has 
been  spent  on  design  and  site  preparation,  including  the  relocation  of  the  structures  which  previously 
occupied  the  East  Court  space.   The  remaining  $16.9  million  will  allow  award  of  the  construction 
contract  to  meet  the  critical  path  schedule  for  the  HVAC  renovation  project.    However,  appropriation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  construction  amount  is  essential  to  fully  fiind  construction,  and  equipping  funds 
must  be  available  in  FY  1996  to  ensure  the  building  can  be  occupied  on  schedule.    The  Institution 
therefore  requests  $8,700,000  in  FY  1996  to  complete  construction  and  equipping  of  the  building. 
Completion  of  the  East  Court  Building  will  allow  the  Institution  to  proceed  with  its  plans  to  renovate 
the  Natural  History  Building  and  at  the  same  time  provide  valuable  permanent  space  for  the  Museum's 
programs. 

Pianning  ($500,000) 

An  essential  part  of  effective  program  management  is  the  ability  to  assess  requirements  and 
priorities  and  develop  long-range  plans.   In  order  to  maintain  the  appropriate  balance  between  existing 
programs  and  opportunities  for  new  or  expanded  activities,  the  Institution  must  continue  to  define  its 
physical  plant  requirements  for  accomplishing  its  mission.    Comprehensive  long-range  facilities 
plaiming  provides  Smithsonian  management  with  basic  information  on  the  physical  aspects  of  existing 
or  proposed  programmatic  activities  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  able  to  make  meaningful  decisions  about 
competing  priorities. 

The  Institution's  comprehensive  long-range  planning  program  identifies  major  issues  affecting 
each  potential  expansion  project,  including  program  needs,  spatial  ideas,  operating  logistics  and  costs, 
and  preliminary  construction-cost  estimates.   While  recognizing  that  economic  realities  may  delay  the 
timely  implementation  of  the  facilities  expansion  program,  the  ability  to  visualize  and  define  the 
physical  plant  impact  of  program  directions  is  integral  to  strategic  planning.   In  the  absence  of  planning 
resources,  project  requirements,  such  as  space  and  configuration  plan,  construction  and  operational 
costs,  and  environmental  and  logistical  factors,  are  no  more  than  approximations.   Thus  the  full  impact 
of  programmatic  plans  cannot  be  weighed  accurately.   Without  planning  resources,  capital  improvement 
plaiuiing  also  lacks  coherence  and  unified  direction  and  quickly  loses  pace  with  program  needs. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  requests  $500,000  to  continue  to  develop  its  long-range  capital 
improvement  plans  in  tandem  with  its  programmatic  goals.   The  platming  process  will  result  in  better- 
defined  plans  and  better  cost  estimates  for  future-year  construction  projects  prior  to  authorization  and 
budget  requests.   The  Institution  is  currently  considering  a  variety  of  capital  expansion  and 
improvement  projects  to  provide  needed  facilities  for  existing  programs  and  urgent  new  initiatives. 
Consistent  atmual  resources  will  ensure  continued  feasibility  studies,  planning,  and  concepts  upon 
which  to  base  precise  designs  and  more  accurate  cost  estimates  for  construction  of  these  and  other 
emerging  requirements.   With  these  resources,  the  Institution  will  also  establish  operating  and  logistical 
support  requirements,  make  required  environmental  assessments  for  critical  capital  improvement 
projects,  and  develop  materials  for  review  commission  and  Congressional  approval.   A  strong  plaiming 
program  will  assist  Smithsonian  management  in  determining  priorities  from  among  projects  most 
essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the  Institution's  programs. 
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Minor  Construction,  Alterations,  and  Modiflcations  ($3,000,000) 

Projects  in  this  category  include: 

minor  new  construction  (under  $1  million  in  estimated  cost);  and 

alterations  and  modifications  to  buildings  to  meet  programmatic  objectives  in  the  areas  of 
research,  collections  management,  exhibitions,  and  public  services. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  requests  $3  million  for  projects  in  this  category.    As  presented  in 
FY  1995,  the  Institution  requests  approval  of  a  larger  number  of  projects,  totaling  $5  million,  than  can 
be  funded  with  this  amount.   By  receiving  approval  for  a  greater  number  of  projects,  the  Institution 
will  have  the  flexibility  to  select  those  projects  that  are  in  a  critical  phase  of  development  and  because 
of  logistics  and  timing,  require  immediate  consideration.    Also,  this  approach  will  allow  the  redirection 
of  fund  balances  from  one  or  more  projects  to  be  applied  toward  the  remaining,  approved  projects.    Of 
the  following  projects  totaling  $5  million,  the  first  ten  projects  are  of  the  highest  priority  to  the 
Institution  and  are  indicated  as  part  of  the  FY  1996  request  of  $3  million. 

American  History  Building  ($275,000)  -  The  Museum  of  American  History  currently  stores  a 
number  of  collections  items  in  the  basement  of  its  Mall  building,  making  them  vulnerable  to  water 
damage  if  severe  flooding  were  to  occur.    The  Museum  plans  to  relocate  the  majority  of  collections 
from  the  basement  to  leased  space  in  Newington,  Virginia,  the  Museum  Support  Center  in  Suitland, 
Maryland,  and  other  areas  of  the  building.   The  Museum  will  then  use  the  basement  space  to 
consolidate  exhibits  and  registrarial  functions  now  scattered  throughout  the  building.   The  Museum  will 
use  $375,000  received  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  to  begin  relocation  of  collections  from  the  basement 
and  modifying  the  basement  space  to  accommodate  the  new  staff  functions.   The  Institution  requests  an 
additional  $275, (XX)  in  FY  1996  to  complete  the  project.   The  work  will  include  modifications  to 
partitions,  HVAC,  electrical  and  fire  protection  systems  so  they  more  effectively  respond  to  the 
Museum's  program  requirements.    Construction  will  occur  over  a  two  year  period,  to  coincide  with 
the  replacement  of  the  HVAC  systems  in  the  basement  (for  which  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings 
funds  were  provided  in  FY  1995). 

Environmental  Research  Center  ($800,000)  -  Since  FY  1991,  the  Institution  has  received 
funding  in  the  Construction  account  for  laboratory  modules  that  will  connect  the  new  wing  of  the 
Mathias  Laboratory  to  the  present  library.    Four  modules  will  provide  critically  needed  laboratory  and 
support  space  for  several  research  programs  at  the  Environmental  Research  Center  (SERC).   These 
groups  must  now  conduct  research  in  makeshift  laboratory  spaces  in  temporary  trailers  or  in 
commercial  leased  space  remote  from  the  study  sites.    Appropriations  through  FY  1993  ($1,050,000) 
provides  funding  to  construct  the  first  two  modules  and  necessary  utilities  and  support  space,  such  as  a 
walk- in  cold  room,  laboratory  equipment  room,  and  janitor  closet  to  serve  the  finished  facility. 
Although  the  Institution  included  a  request  for  $750,000  in  FY  1995  to  construct  an  additional  two 
modules,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  funds  provided  can  be  redirected  to  allow  SERC  to  proceed  with  this 
project  in  FY  1995.   The  Smithsonian  therefore  requests  $800,000  in  FY  1996  to  cover  escalated  costs 
of  the  two  modules.    Completion  of  the  Mathias  Laboratory  modules  will  consolidate  SERC's  research 
programs  at  the  Rhode  River  site  for  more  eifective  and  efficient  research  operations. 
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Garber  Facility  ($350,000)  -  The  Smithsonian  requests  funding  in  FY  1996  to  improve  storage 
conditions  at  the  Paul  E.  Garber  Facility  by  continuing  the  renovation  of  Building  17.   Building  17  at 
the  Paul  E.  Garber  Facility  in  Suitland,  Maryland,  provides  critical  collections  storage  for  the  National 
Museum  of  American  History.    The  artifacts  stored  in  the  building  do  not  require  carefully  controlled 
climatic  conditions.   The  building,  however,  needs  some  improvements  to  ensure  secure  storage  in  a 
relatively  stable  environment.   Moreover,  the  building  contains  asbestos  insulation,  which  has 
contaminated  the  objects  stored  there.    Decontamination  of  the  artifacts  and  removal  of  the  asbestos 
must  precede  these  improvements.    The  Institution  used  $325,000  provided  in  FY  1990  for  planning  of 
the  renovation  project  and  contract  document  preparation.   It  is  using  $150,000  provided  in  FY  1993  to 
construct  a  decontamination  chamber  outside  the  building,  where  Museum  staff  will  clean  asbestos 
from  the  artifacts.    Funds  requested  in  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  account  will  relocate  the 
artifacts  and  remove  the  asbestos  from  the  building  itself.    Once  decontamination  is  complete,  the 
Smithsonian  will  use  $455,000  appropriated  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  to  begin  the  renovation.    The 
proposed  work  involves  repairing  and  insulating  walls  and  roof,  upgrading  electrical  wiring  and 
fixtures,  and  installing  new  space  heaters  and  smoke  detection  and  sprinkler  systems.    The  FY  1996 
request  contains  $350,000  to  continue  this  work. 

Tropical  Research  Institute  ($470,000)  -  The  1986  Master  Plan  for  the  Tropical  Research 
Institute  (STRI)  calls  for  construction  of  additional  housing  for  scientists  and  staff  supporting  research 
programs  of  Barro  Colorado  Island.    Adequate  accommodations  are  especially  needed  for  local 
workers,  currently  housed  in  substandard  conditions,  who  must  stay  on  the  Island  for  extended  periods 
to  support  researchers.    The  Institution  completed  construction  of  seven  buildings  and  a  laundry/lounge 
building  using  funding  provided  in  FY  1985  and  FY  1991  ($1,295,000).   The  Institution  requests 
$470,000  in  FY  1996  to  begin  construction  of  three  additional  buildings,  which  wiU  provide  12 
dormitory  units.    Each  unit  will  have  adequate  ventilation,  lighting,  individual  bathrooms,  and  fire 
protection  and  suppression  systems,  and  will  be  located  closer  to  the  kitchen,  dining  and  laundry 
facilities.   The  Smithsonian  will  request  an  estimated  $300,000  in  a  future  year  to  complete  the  units. 

OfTice  of  Information  Resource  Management  ($300,000)  -  The  Smithsonian's  main 
computer,  which  runs  the  accounting,  collections  information  and  library  systems,  is  located  in  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building.    Currently,  when  power  outages  occur  in  the  building,  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  data  are  lost.    Although  this  happens  infrequently,  the  potential  risk  to  critical  Smithsonian 
information  systems  is  unacceptable.    The  Institution  requests  $300,000  in  FY  1996  to  modify  space 
and  install  an  uninterrupted  power  source  (UPS).  The  UPS  will  provide  a  limited  amount  of  time  in 
which  computer  users  will  be  warned  to  stop  their  activities  and  save  their  data  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  irretrievably  losing  data  during  power  outages. 

Museum  Support  Center  ($55,(K)0)  -  The  Institution  requests  funding  in  FY  1996  to  install  a 
deionized  water  system  at  the  Museum  Support  Center.   The  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory, 
Molecular  Systematic  Laboratory  and  the  Botany  Laboratory  all  require  this  water  supply  for  ongoing 
research  work.   Approval  of  this  request  will  avoid  disruption  of  conservation  and  research  tasks. 

OfTice  of  Printing  and  Photographic  Services  ($300,000)  -  The  Office  of  Printing  and 
Photogr^hic  Services  (OPPS)  operates  one  of  the  few  archival  film  storage  units  in  the  United  States. 
The  film  storage  unit  is  housed  in  the  American  History  Building,  and  provides  constant  monitoring  of 
relative  humidity  and  temperature  to  ensure  long-term  preservation  of  important  film  collections  held 
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by  OPPS  and  other  Smithsonian  units.   The  space  available  can  no  longer  accommodate  growing 
collections.    The  Institution  requests  $300,000  in  FY  1996  to  expand  the  existing  film  storage  room 
into  adjacent  darkroom  and  camera  areas.    Funding  of  this  project  will  protect  important  and  historic 
film  materials  from  damage. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Building  ($100,000)  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Building  houses  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  other  senior  management  of  the  Institution.   Recent  and  continuing  changes 
in  staff  organization  require  minor  modifications  to  the  building  to  provide  the  necessary  support 
facilities  for  staff  activities.   The  Institution  began  alterations  to  staff  offices  with  funds  received  from 
FY  1991  through  FY  1994  ($320,000).   The  work  includes  installation  or  removal  of  partitions  and 
doors,  along  with  associated  mechanical  (HVAC),  electrical,  and  communications  system 
modifications.   Funds  appropriated  in  FY  1995  are  providing  for  the  design  and  the  development  of 
construction  documents.    The  FY  1996  request  for  $100,000  will  continue  this  project  and  faUs  within 
the  $3  million  requested  for  Alterations  and  Modifications  projects.    An  additional  amount  of  $75,000 
will  be  necessary  to  accelerate  the  work. 

American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery  Building  ($150,000)  -  Construction  of  the  Patent  Office 
BuUding  was  completed  in  1 866.   A  century  later,  the  General  Services  Administration  renovated  the 
building  for  the  Smithsonian,  to  house  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art,  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  the  Archives  of  American  Art.   The  succeeding  three  decades  has  witnessed  an  expansions 
in  collections,  and  change  and  growth  of  the  programs  and  staff  of  these  organizations.    Exhibit  spaces, 
archival  and  artifact  storage  spaces,  and  office  areas  have  become  overcrowded,  outdated  and 
inefficient.   In  the  next  several  years,  the  Institution  will  begin  a  major  replacement  of  the  mechanical 
(HVAC),  electrical  and  other  systems  in  the  building  as  part  of  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings 
program.    The  Smithsonian  plans  to  reorganize  and  update  the  program  areas  in  conjunction  with  this 
project,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  maximum  economy  in  costs  and  minimum  disruption  to  program 
activities.   The  Institution  requests  funding  in  FY  1996  to  begin  planning  and  design  of  the  program 
related  renovations.    This  request  for  $150,000  falls  within  the  $3  million  requested  for  Alterations  and 
Modifications  projects  in  FY  1996.   An  additional  amount  of  $200,000  will  be  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  design  process. 

Alterations  and  Modifications  Planning  and  Design  ($200,000)  -  The  $3  million  request  for 
Alterations  and  Modifications  in  FY  1996  contains  $200,000  to  plan  and  design  future  Minor 
Construction,  Alterations,  and  Modifications  projects.    As  in  other  categories  of  construction  activities, 
such  as  Major  Construction  and  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings,  planning  is  essential  for  an 
effective  facilities  management  program.    Resources  for  planning  and  design  will  allow  the  Institution 
to  assess  future  requirements  for  minor  changes  to  existing  facilities  to  accommodate  programmatic 
growth  and  change.   Careful  research  into  these  future  needs  will  result  in  more  accurate  cost  estimates 
in  advance  of  budget  requests.    The  Institution  will  use  these  funds  to  evaluate  space  requirements, 
perform  engineering  analyses,  prepare  concept  and  schematic  designs  for  buildings  and  sites,  and 
develop  detailed  cost  estimates.    An  additional  amount  of  $85,000  will  be  necessary  to  plan  or  design 
additional  projects  proposed  for  future  funding. 

The  Institution  seeks  approval  for  the  above  projects  totaling  $3  million  and  for 
substituting  and  redirecting  these  funds  for:   a)  the  additional  purposes  cited  in  the  justifications 
of  the  prior  three  projects  and  b)  those  remaining  projects  listed  below. 
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American  Indian  Museum,  New  York  City  ($285,000)  -  The  collections  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  are  currently  housed  in  the  Research  Branch  in  the  Bronx,  New  York. 
The  database  of  information,  including  digitized  images,  on  objects  in  the  collection  is  not  available  on- 
line to  exhibit  design  staff  located  in  Washington,  DC.    On-line  access  to  collections  information  would 
allow  Washington  staff  to  design  exhibits  for  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York  and  the 
future  Mall  Museum,  and  to  track  artifacts  as  they  are  moved  from  the  Research  Branch  to  the  Cultural 
Resources  Center  in  Suitland,  Maryland.    Currently,  there  is  no  on-line  data-link  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  no  building-wide  local  area  network  in  the  Research  Branch  for  sharing 
collections  data  by  curatorial  staff.   The  Museum  needs  an  on-line  system  before  FY  1997,  when  move 
of  the  collections  to  Suitland  is  scheduled  to  begin.   Planning  and  design  of  exhibits  for  the  Mall 
Museum  will  begin  even  earlier,  in  FY  1996.    The  Smithsonian  requests  $285,000  in  FY  1996  to 
construct  a  fiber  optic  local  area  network  in  the  Research  Branch  to  serve  30  workstations.   The  work 
will  include  purchase  and  installation  of  equipment,  modifications  of  associated  HVAC  systems,  and 
installation  of  conduit,  and  cabling. 

American  History  Building  ($60,000)  -  The  Institution  requests  $60,000  in  FY  1996  to  study 
the  exhibit  shop  at  the  National  Museum  of  American  History.   The  study  will  analyze  the  shop  to 
determine  the  safest  and  most  efficient  manner  of  organizing,  operating  and  storing  materials  in  the 
shop.    The  study  will  also  analyze  the  ventilation  and  dust  collection  systems.    The  study  will 
recommend  relocation  of  equipment  and  shelving  to  ameliorate  current  inefficiencies.   TTie  Institution 
will  request  funding  in  a  future  year  to  implement  study  recommendations. 

Natural  History  Building  ($200,000)  -  Many  of  the  exhibits  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History   have  been  in  place  since  the  1960s  and  are  no  longer  scientifically  correct  or 
sensitively  presented.   The  Museum  plans  to  update  its  exhibits  in  conjunction  with  Major  Capital 
Renewal  work  (funded  in  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  account).   This  will  allow  the 
replacement  of  obsolete  mechanical,  electrical,  and  protection  systems,  and  the  removal  of  asbestos 
while  modernizing  the  exhibit  under  a  single  renovation  period.   The  Museum  will  use  its  base 
resources  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  to  reconstruct  the  exhibits.   Before  this  can  occur, 
however,  the  existing  ductwork,  equipment,  lighting,  walls  and  cases  must  be  removed.    The 
Institution  requests  $200,000  in  FY  1996  to  begin  this  demolition  work  in  selected  galleries.    The 
Smithsonian  will  request  additional  funding  for  future  demolition  work  as  the  Major  Capital  Renewal 
and  exhibit  reinstallation  programs  progress. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Building  ($100,000)  -  In  FY  1996,  the  Institution  requests  $100,000  to 
begin  programming  and  design  for  renovation  of  the  third  and  fourth  floor  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars.   The  Wilson  Center  plans  to  relocate  to  the 
International  Center  for  Trade  and  Technology  in  late  1996  or  early  1997.   Funds  provided  in  FY  1995 
will  be  used  to  develop  plans  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's  departure.    The  request  for  FY  1996 
will  fund  a  conceptual  design  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  vacated  space  and  coordinate  the 
renovation  work  with  the  Major  Capital  Renewal  project  in  the  building. 

American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery  Building  ($200,000)  -  The  Institution  requests  $200,000 
in  FY  1996  to  continue  reconfiguration  of  administrative  office  space  for  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Art.   The  Museum  must  modify  the  physical  layout  of  space  to  accommodate  significant 
changes  in  staff  size  and  function.   A  1990  reorganization  of  the  Museum  resulted  in  consolidation  of 
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14  offices  into  nine  offices.   Sections  of  the  consolidated  offices  remain  in  separate  locations,  however, 
impeding  intraoffice  communications.   In  addition,  some  office  spaces  are  overcrowded,  while  others 
are  underutilized.    Physical  consolidation  of  these  new  offices  will  streamline  Museum  operations  and 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  available  space.   The  requested  funding  will  complete  the  project,  begun 
with  $250,000  provided  in  FY  1994. 

Tropical  Research  Institute  ($175,000)  -  The  number  of  game  wardens  patrolling  Barro 
Colorado  Island  (BCI)  has  doubled  in  the  last  several  years,  due  to  increased  incidents  in  the  BCI 
Nature  Monument.    STRI  now  requires  more  housing  space  than  originally  outlined  under  the  Master 
Plan.   In  addition  to  research  and  support  staff  housing  included  in  this  budget  request,  the  Institution 
requests  $175,000  in  FY  1996  to  construct  dormitory  units  for  the  game  wardens. 

Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  ($370,000)  -  The  Institution  requests  funding  for  three 
projects  at  the  Whipple  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  (SAO)  in  Arizona, 
including  constructing  a  control  room  for  the  Infra-red  Optical  Telescope  Array  (IOTA);   constructing 
a  control  room  for  the  Ultra- Violet  Coronagraph  Spectrometer  (UVCS);  and  expansion  of  the  Ridge 
Dormitory. 

The  Smithsonian  is  part  of  a  five-institution  consortium  to  deploy  an  Infrared  Optical  Telescope 
Array  (IOTA)  on  Mt.  Hopkins  in  Arizona.   The  IOTA  will  combine  received  light  from  smaller 
telescopes  positioned  on  piers  at  predetermined  locations  and  process  the  signal  with  newly  developed 
optical  detection  and  computer  synthesis  techniques.    IOTA  will  permit  scientists  to  see  distant  stellar 
objects  with  much  finer  detail  and  thereby  gain  greater  insight  into  the  fundamental  processes  of  the 
universe.   The  telescopes  must  move  from  pier  to  pier  to  simulate  the  reception  from  a  variety  of 
receivers.    SAO  used  $605,000  received  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  to  design  and  construct  the  IOTA 
Central  Facility  and  two  of  the  three  shelter-transporter  vehicles  and  telescope  piers,  and  will  use 
$100,000  appropriated  in  FY  1995  to  construct  the  third  shelter-transporter.    The  Institution  requests 
$100,000  in  FY  1996  to  construct  a  control  room  for  the  IOTA  telescopes,  to  complete  the  project. 
Funding  of  the  IOTA  project  will  help  keep  SAO  at  the  forefront  of  astrophysical  research  and  fulfill 
its  obligations  to  other  consortium  parties  who  have  provided  substantial  additional  funding  for  this 
program. 

The  Ultra- Violet  Coronagraph  Spectrometer  (UVCS)  project  will  study  the  sun's  corona  by 
satellite  borne  research  equipment.   The  research  equipment  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  launch  by  July 
1995.   Within  three  months,  scientific  data  transmissions  could  begin.   Design  and  construction  of  the 
UVCS  data  reduction  center  is  critical  to  receiving  and  analyzing  the  volumes  of  data  expected  to  be 
received.   The  Institution  requests  $50,0(X)  in  FY  1996  to  build  this  control  room. 

The  Smithsonian  also  requests  $220,000  in  FY  1996  to  expand  dormitory  capacity  at  the 
Whipple  Observatory.    The  existing  Ridge  Dormitory  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  increased  scientific 
activity  at  the  Observatory.    Dormitory  space  on  the  mountain  is  required  to  allow  astronomers  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their  viewing  time,  mitigate  problems  with  acclimatization  to  high 
altitude,  and  allow  astronomers  to  react  quickly  to  changes  in  observing  conditions.   The  requested 
funding  will  add  four  rooms  to  the  existing  building. 
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Arts  and  Industries  Building  ($250,000)  -  The  Aits  and  Industries  Building  (A&I)  houses  four 
major  exhibition  halls.   It  also  houses  essential  program  and  administrative  activities  on  the  Mall, 
including  those  that  require  public  access,  such  as  Public  Affairs,  Museum  Programs,  and  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education.    Other  central  support  organizations  located  in  this  building  include 
Protection  Services,  Information  Resource  Management,  and  Planning,  Management  and  Budget. 
There  is  an  immediate  and  continuing  need  to  renovate  space  to  offer  more  functional  work  areas  for 
current  administrative  and  program  requirements.   The  Institution  has  used  funds  provided  through 
FY  1994  to  continue  renovation  of  space  and  acquisition  of  modular  furniture  to  increase  future 
flexibility.   For  FY  1996,  the  Smithsonian  requests  $250,000  to  modify  additional  space  in  the 
building.    Funding  for  this  ongoing  project  will  support  the  Institution's  efforts  to  use  efficiently  the 
staff  space  in  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building. 
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SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 
Annual   Visitation 
FY  1989  -  FY  1993 


1,507,351  1,384,881 

1,324,126              994,162  969,184 

6,453,481           6,162,953  6,207,225 

8,397,694          7,542,401  7,694,063 


MALL  FY  1989  FY  1990  FY  1991 

SI  Building    /I 

Arts  &  Industries  Building 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art  /2 

Sackler  Gallery  /3  445,087  405,913  283,901 

National  Museum  of  African  Art  /3  418,022  431,859  396,972 

Ripley  Center    /3  378,480  251,908  346,306 

National  Museum  of  Amencan  History  5,527,747  5,704,389         5,513,792 

Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  1,048,103  937,060  883,828 

OFF- MALL 


FY  1992 

1,644,504 
1,142,187 
7,164,433 
8,580,238 

311,797 
373,961 
317,097 
5,742,674 
872,486 


FY  1993 

1 ,985,420 

1 ,024,495 

6,369,783 

8,280,284 

333,003 

246,503 

367,650 

305,459 

5,306,769 

870,036 


American  Art  &  Portrait  Gallery 

Renwick  Gallery 

Anacostia  Museum  /4 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian    /5 

National  Zoological  Park    /6 

National  Postal  Museum  /7 

GRAND  TOTAL 


408,684 
123,393 
28,814 
128,474 


515,723 
315,849 
43,419 
197,012 
7,994 
3,400,000 


651 ,686 
107,101 
33,239 
93,956 
36,589 
3,050,000 


435,577 
121,359 
52,002 
87,539 
40,969 
3,100,000 


420,542 
132,532 

45,831 
121,839 

71,585 

3,200,000 

112,137 


27.882.105      28.417.993      27.652.723      29.986.823      29,193.868 


1/  Closed  to  the  public  January  1988  through  October  1989. 

21   Closed  to  the  public  September  198B  through  May  1993- 

3/   Opened  to  the  public  September  28,  1987 

4/   Closed  to  the  public  January  to  April  1987,    Reopened  May  1987  at  r 

5/   FY  1990  reporting  period  included  July  through  September,  1990 

6/  Number  o1  visitors  based  on  sampling  system. 

7/   Opened  to  the  public  July  30.  1993 
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Snuthsonian  Institution 

Museum  Programs  and  Related  Research 

(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 


Program  of  Grants  for  Research  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  its  Special  Foreign 
Currency  Program,  malces  grants  to  United  States  universities,  museums,  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  including  the  Smithsonian  itself,  primarily  for  research  and  advanced  professional 
training  in  fields  of  traditional  Smithsonian  competence. 

Excess  currencies  appropriations  directly  funded  the  program  through  FY  1986.   Outlays  from 
the  budget  authority  appropriated  through  FY  1986,  including  the  Forward-Funded  Reserve  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies,  will  continue  through  the  1990s.    In  addition,  since  FY  1986  the 
Smithsonian  has  received  allocations  of  U.S. -owned  Indian  rupees  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  FY  1985  for  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. -India  Fund  for  Educational,  Cultural, 
and  Scientific  Cooperation. 

For  the  past  29  years,  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  has  been  a  major  source  of 
support  for  research  carried  out  by  United  States  institutions  in  those  countries  for  which  excess  foreign 
currencies  are  available.   The  full  responsibility  for  the  design,  execution,  and  publication  of  research 
results  rests  with  a  scholar  working  within  the  program  of  a  United  States  institution.    Smithsonian 
foreign  currency  grants  strengthen  the  fundamental  research  and  training  activities  of  collaborating 
institutions  abroad,  since  most  projects  directly  involve  host  country  institutions  and  scholars. 
Enduring  professional  ties,  which  result  from  joint  efforts  and  scholarly  exchange,  contribute  to  the 
strongest  form  of  United  States  cultural  relations  with  other  nations.    These  ties  also  contribute  to  the 
global  integration  of  research  data  in  the  sciences.    As  a  result  of  this  interaction,  the  gap  between 
industrial  and  developing  nations'  scholars  has  narrowed.   Moreover,  research  sponsored  by  the 
program  aims,  in  part,  to  improve  understanding  of  the  environment  and  the  management  and 
conservation  of  scarce  natural  and  cultural  resources  that  are  threatened  by  the  rapid  growth  of  world 
population  and  technological  development. 

In  FY  1994,  ongoing  research  supported  by  these  grants  included  projects  in  archeology, 
anthropology,  reproductive  biology,  and  astrophysics. 

Forward-funded  Reserve  for  the  American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies  -  Since  1967,  the 
Smithsonian  has  provided  annual  funding  through  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies  (AIIS)  for  its  fellowships,  research,  symposia,  and  publications 
programs,  as  well  as  its  administrative  costs.    The  Smithsonian  has  helped  sustain  this  Institute  and 
other  American  research  centers  abroad  for  the  last  28  years  because  of  their  significant  contributions 
to  scholarship  and  science  without  regard  for  national  boundaries  and  because  of  their  special  service  to 
American  scholars. 

With  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  fiinding  received  from  FY  1980  through  FY  1985,  the 
Smithsonian  established  a  forward-funded  reserve  of  $7,170,000  equivalent  in  rupees.   This  reserve 
enabled  the  AXIS  to  sustain  its  programs  after  the  removal  of  India  from  the  excess  currency  list  in 
1985.    Since  FY  1986,  AIIS,  with  oversight  from  the  Smithsonian,  has  drawn  upon  the  funds  from  this 
reserve  for  its  fellowship  program  and  administrative  costs  in  India.     The  Institution  continues  to 
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examine  annual  proposals  through  its  peer  review  system  before  releasing  funds  from  the  reserve 
account  to  AIIS.    The  reserve  should  support  ADS  programs  through  the  1990s  in  conjunction  with 
continued  support  from  the  U.S. -India  Fund.   In  1990,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  deposit  of  the 
reserve  in  interest-bearing  (rupee)  accounts,  a  plan  that  will  help  to  continue  the  viability  of  the  fund 
for  many  years.    In  FY  1993,  the  first  deposits  totalling  an  equivalent  of  $4  million  were  made  to  the 
interest-bearing  accounts.    No  additional  deposits  were  made  in  FY  1994;  however,  all  funds  remaining 
in  the  forward  fund  will  be  deposited  into  interest-bearing  accounts  in  FY  1995. 

U.S.-India  Fund  for  Educational.  Cultural,  and  Scientific  Cooperation  -  In  FY  1985, 
Congress  appropriated  $100  million  equivalent  in  U.S. -owned  Indian  rupees  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  establish  the  U.S.-India  Fund  for  Educational,  Cultural,  and  Scientific  Cooperation.    Since  FY  1986, 
the  Smithsonian  has  received  allocations  from  this  fund  to  continue  programs  in  India  similar  to  those 
administered  under  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program,  which  would  otherwise  have  ended  when 
India  lost  excess  currency  status  in  1985.   The  Institution  has  received  a  total  of  $16.8  million  from 
FY  1986  through  FY  1995  and  expects  to  receive  $1.0  million  in  FY  1996  through  the  U.S.-India 
Fund.   Based  on  current  usage,  the  fiind  will  be  totally  liquidated  by  FY  1997. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Appropriation:   Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  language  and  citations: 

20  U.S.C.  41  provides  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
"...for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men..."  This  section  delineates 
the  full  scope  of  Smithsonian  authority.   Examples  of  secondary  authorities  within  this 
primary  authority  may  be  cited  as  follows: 

1.  For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  research 
in  the  fields  of  art,  science,  and  history; 

20  U.S.C.  50.  53a.  69.  75b.  76bb.  77a.  78.  80a.  80m  provide  that  (1)  "...all  objects  of 
art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants,  and 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens... shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified... as  best  to 
facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them..."  (2)  "Appropriations  are  authorized 
for... the  making  of  solar  observations  at  high  altitudes..."  (3)  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  hereby  authorized... to  continue  independently  or  in  cooperation 
anthropological  researches  among  the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the  United  States..."  (4)  "The  Gallery  shall  function  as  a 
free  public  museum  for  the  exhibition  and  study  of  portraiture  and  statuary  depicting 
men  and  women  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  history,  development, 
and  culture  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  artists  who  created  such 
portraiture  and  statuary."  (5)  "The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden... shall  be  used  for  the  storage,  exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art..."  (6)  "The 
national  air  and  space  museum  shaU... provide  educational  material  for  the  historical 
study  of  aviation  and  space  flight. "  (7)  "The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  State,  educational  institution,  or  scientific  organization 
in  the  United  States  for  continuing  paleontological  investigations..."  (8)  "It  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  study  center  for  scholarly  research  into  the  meaning  of  war,  its  effect  on 
civilization,  and  the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces..."  (9)  "...the  Board  may... conduct 
programs  of  research  and  education  (in  the  Museum  of  African  Art)..." 

2.  development,  preservation,  and  documentation  of  the  National  Collections; 

20  U.S.C.  50.  5Qa.  59.  69.  75e.  76c.  76cc(aV  77a.  80a.  80m.  81  provide  that  (1)  "...aU 
objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history, 
plants,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens... shall  be  delivered  to  such  persons 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  receive  them,  and  shall  be  so  arranged 
and  classified... as  best  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them..."  (2)  "The 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  authorized  to  include  in  its  estimates  of  appropriations  such 
sums  as  may  be  needful  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  John  Gellatly  art 
collection."  (3)  "All  collections  of  rocks,  minerals,  soils,  fossils,  and  objects  of  natural 
history,  archaeology,  and  ethnology... when  no  longer  needed  for  investigations  in 
progress  shall  be  deposited  in  the  National  Museum."  (4)  "The  Secretary  of  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution  is  hereby  authorized... to  continue  independently  or  in 
cooperation... the  excavation  and  preservation  of  archaeological  remains."  (5)  "...the 
Board  may  -  (1)  purchase,  accept,  borrow,  or  otherwise  acquire  portraiture,  statuary, 
and  other  items  for  preservation,  exhibition,  or  study."  (6)  "...the  Regents  are 
authorized... to  acquire  (by  purchase  or  otherwise)  and  sell  contemporary  works  of  art  or 
copies  thereof. . . "  (7)  "There  is  established  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board  of 
Trustees... which  shall  have  the  sole  authority  (i)  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire... works  of  art  for  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden..." 
(8)  "The  national  air  and  space  museum  shall... collect,  preserve,  and  display 
aeronautical  and  space  flight  equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance..."  (9) 
"...the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  collect,  preserve,  and  exhibit  military  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  significance."  (10)  "The  National  Zoological  Park  is  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  authorized  to  transfer 
to  it  any  living  specimens,  whether  of  animals  or  plants,  in  their  charge,  to  accept  gifts 
for  the  park... to  make  exchanges  of  specimens..."  (11)  "...the  Board  may  purchase, 
accept,  borrow  or  otherwise  acquire  additional  works  of  art  or  any  other  real  or  personal 
property  for  the  Museum  (of  African  Art);  preserve,  maintain,  restore... or  otherwise 
hold  any  property  of  whatsoever  nature  acquired. . . " 

presentation  of  public  exhibits  and  performances; 

20  U.S.C.  75b.  76c.  76bb.  77a.  80a.  80m  provide  that  (1)  "The  Gallery  shall  function  as 
a  free  public  museum  for  the  exhibition  and  study  of  portraiture  and  statuary..."  (2)  "In 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  contemporary  art  and  to  effect  the  widest 
distribution  and  cultivation  in  matters  of  such  art,  the  Regents  are  authorized 
to... conduct  exhibitions..."  (3)  "The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden... shall  be  used  for  the  storage,  exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art..."  (4)  "The 
national  air  and  space  museum  shall... collect,  preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and 
space  flight  equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance..."  (5)  "...the  Smithsonian 
Institution  shall  collect,  preserve,  and  exhibit  military  objects  of  historical  interest  and 
significance."    (6)  "...the  Board  may... display... any  property  of  whatsoever  nature 
acquired  (for  the  Museum  of  African  Art)..." 

collection,  preparation,  dissemination,  and  exchange  of  information  and  publications; 

20  U.S.C.  53a  provides  that  "Appropriations  are  authorized  for  the... preparation  of 
manuscripts,  drawings,  and  illustrations  for  publication." 

44  U.S.C.  1719  provides  that  "For  the  purpose  of  more  fully  carrying  into  effect  the 
convention  concluded  at  Brussels  on  March  15,  1886,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  January  15,  1889,  there  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  each  of  all  Government 
publications,  including  the  daily  and  bound  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record,  for 
distribution,  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  foreign  goverrunents  which  agree  to 
send  to  the  United  States  similar  publications  of  their  governments  for  delivery  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. " 
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5.  conduct  of  education,  training,  and  museum  assistance  programs; 

20  U.S.C.  65a  provides  "The  Director  of  the  National  Museum  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  -  (1)  cooperate  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  in  a  continuing  study  of  museum  problems  and  opportunities, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  (2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  by  grant, 
contract,  or  directly  for  training  career  employees  in  museum  practices... (3)  prepare  and 
distribute  significant  museum  publications;  (4)  perform  research  on,  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  museum  techniques..." 

20  U.S.C.  77a  provides  that  "The  national  air  and  space  museum  shall... provide 
educational  material  for  the  historical  study  of  aviation  and  space  flight. " 

20  U.S.C.  79a  provides  that  "The  purpose  of  setting  aside  such  an  area  [Barro  Colorado 
Island]  is  to  preserve  and  conserve  its  natural  features... thus  providing  a  place  where 
duly  qualified  students  can  make  observations  and  scientific  investigations  for  increase  of 
knowledge,  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution." 

20  U.S.C.  79e  as  amended  by  P.L.  96-89  and  P.L.  98-57  provides  that  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually... such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  sections  79-79e  of  this  title  and  for  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  or 
other  facilities. . . " 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  ancillary  agreements  vest  in  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute  responsibility  to  serve  as  custodian  of  the  Barro  Colorado  Nature 
Monument.   The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979,  P.L.  96-70,  implements  the  provisions  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

20  U.S.C.  80m  provides  that  "...the  Board  may... conduct  programs  of  research  and 
education  (in  the  Museum  of  African  Art)..." 

6.  maintenance,  alteration,  operation,  lease  (for  terms  not  to  exceed  thirty  years),  and  protection  of 
buildings,  facilities,  and  approaches; 

20  U.S.C.  53a.  76p.  76ee.  79b.  80m.  81  provide  that  (1)  "Appropriations  are  authorized 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  and... for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere. . . "  (2)  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  aimually  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  administer  the  Gallery..."  (3)  "There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated... such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  museum  and  sculpture  garden."  (4)  "The  Smithsonian 
Institution  shall... be  responsible  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  laboratory  and 
other  facilities  on  the  area  provided  for  the  use  of  students  authorized  to  carry  on  studies 
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within  the  confines  of  the  area..."  (5)  "...the  Board  may. . .preserve,  maintain... any 
property  of  whatsoever  nature  acquired  (for  the  Museum  of  African  Art)..."  (6)  "The 
National  Zoological  Park  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  are  authorized... to  administer  and  improve  the  said  Zoological  Park  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people."   Public 
Law  101-512  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  extended  the  maximum  term  from  ten  years  to  thirty 
years. 

7.  not  to  exceed  $ for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109; 

5  U.S.C.  3109  provides  that  "When  authorized  by  an  appropriation  or  other  statute,  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  1  year)  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  an  organization  thereof,  including 
stenographic  reporting  services." 

8.  up  to  5  replacement  passenger  vehicles; 

31  U.S.C.  638a  provides  that  "Unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  appropriation 
concerned  or  other  law,  no  appropriation  shall  be  expended  to  purchase  or  hire 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  any  branch  of  the  Government  other  than  those  for. . . " 

9.  purchase,  rental,  repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for  employees; 

5  U.S.C.  5901  provides  that  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  each 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States... on  a  showing  of  necessity  or 
desirability,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $125  multiplied  by  the  number  of  employees  of  the 
agency  who  are  required  by  regulation  or  statute  to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties  and  who  are  not  being  furnished  with  the  uniform." 

40  U.S.C.  193t  provides  that  "The  special  police  provided  for  in  section  193n  of  this 
title  [Smithsonian  Institution]... may  be  furnished,  without  charge,  with  uniforms  and 
such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. . . " 

10.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $ for  the  instrumentation  program,  collections  acquisition, 

Museum  Support  Center  equipment  and  move,  exhibition  reinstallation,  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  and  the  rq}atriation  of  skeletal  remains  program  shall  remain  available 
until  expended; 

Wording  added  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  100-446  making  appropriations  for  the 
Dqjartment  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  to  permit  the 
Institution  to  establish  no-year  funding  within  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  for  the 
development  of  major  scientific  instrumentation.   Public  Law  101-512  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1991  also  allowed  no-year  funding  to  be  used  for  purchases  for  museum  collections;  the 
costs  of  purchasing  collections  storage  equipment  and  the  preparation  of  objects  and  the 
move  of  collections  to  the  Museum  Support  Center;  the  design,  production,  and 
reinstallation  of  museum  exhibitions;  the  operating  costs  associated  with  the  new 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian;  and  the  repatriation  of  skeletal  remains.   In 
addition.  Public  Law  103-332  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  permits  no-year  funding  for  research 
equipment;  information  technology  needs;  and  Latino  programming  at  the  Institution. 

31  U.S.C.  718  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  annual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  following... or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision." 

11.  and,  including  such  fiinds  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  American  overseas  research  centers 
and  a  total  of  $ for  the  Council  of  American  Overseas  Research  Centers: 

Wording  added  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  99-190  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  in  1986.   Public  Law  100-446  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989  modified  reference  to  add  specific  dollar  sum  to  be  provided  to  the  Council  of 
American  Overseas  Research  Centers. 

12.  Provided,  That  funds  appropriated  herein  are  available  for  advance  payments  to  independent 
contractors  performing  research  services  or  participating  in  official  Smithsonian  presentations. 

31  U.S.C.  529  provides  that  "No  advance  of  public  money  shall  be  made  in  any  case 
unless  authorized  by  the  appropriation  concerned  or  other  law." 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Appft>priation:   Construction  and  Improvements. 
National  Zoological  Park 


Appropriation  language  and  citations: 

1.  For  necessary  expenses  of  planning,  construction,  remodeling,  and  equipping  of  buildings  and 
facilities  at  the  National  Zoological  Park, 

20  U.S.C.  81  provides  that  "The  National  Zoological  Park  is  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  authorized... to  administer  and 
improve  the  said  Zoological  Park  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people. " 

2.  by  contract  or  otherwise, 

Wording  for  clarification  only. 

3.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

31  U.S.C.  718  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  reguUir  aimual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  following... or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision. " 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
Appropriation:    Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings 


Appropriation  language  and  citations: 

1 .  For  necessary  expenses  of  repair  and  restoration  of  buildings  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623), 

20  U.S.C.  53a  provides  that  "Appropriations  are  authorized... for  repairs  and  alterations 
of  buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere..." 

2.  including  not  to  exceed  $ for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 

5  U.S.C.  3109  provides  that  "When  authorized  by  an  appropriation  or  other  statute,  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  1  year)  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  an  organization  thereof,  including 
stenographic  reporting  services." 

3.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 

31  U.S.C.  718  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  aimual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  following... or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision." 

4.  Provided,  That  contracts  awarded  for  envirormiental  systems,  protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  restoration  of  buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  be  negotiated  with  selected 
contractors  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  well  as  price. 

Wording  added  to  allow  for  negotiations  with  the  most  competent  firms  for  restoration 
and  renovation  work  where  it  can  be  certified  that  such  work  must  be  performed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  historic  structures,  the  protection  of  collections,  or  public  safety. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
i^jpropriation:   Construction 

Appropriation  language  and  citations: 

1.  For  necessary  expenses  for  construction^ 

20  U.S.C.  53a  provides  that  "Appropriations  are  authorized... for  repairs  and  alterations 
of  buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere. . . " 

2.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 

31  U.S.C.  718  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  annual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  following... or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision. " 

3.  provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  single  procurement  for  the 
construction  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural  Resources  Center  may  be 
issued  which  includes  the  full  scope  of  the  project:    Provided  further,  That  the  solicitation  and 
the  contract  shall  contain  the  clause  "availability  of  funds"  found  at  48  CFR  52.232.18. 

Wording  added  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  103-332  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  to  allow  the 
Smithsonian  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  full  construction  of  the  Indian  Museum  cultural 
Resources  Center,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations. 
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THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION 
SECTION  I:       INTRODUCTION 

Overview 

Originally  established  in  1958  as  the  National  Cultural  Center,  an  independently 
administered  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian,  (PL.  85-874),  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  was  designated  a  living  memorial  to  President  Kennedy  in  1964.  The  original 
act  of  1958  envisioned  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
constructing  and  administering  the  building,  the  nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts.  The 
Kennedy  Center  was  constructed  with  a  combination  of  private  contributions  ($34.5  million), 
federal  matching  funds  ($23  0  million),  and  $20.4  million  in  long-term  revenue  bonds  held  by 
the  U  S  Department  of  Treasury.  (These  bonds  are  due  beginning  in  201 1 ,  prepayments  on 
principal  are  made  annually  and  bonds  will  be  retired  when  they  fall  due ) 

The  building  construction  began  in  1964  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1971  with  three 
operating  theaters.  In  1972  the  Board  of  Trustees  requested  assistance  from  the  Congress  in 
dealing  with  the  millions  of  memorial  visitors  to  the  Center.  Subsequently  in  1972,  Congress 
authorized  flinds  through  the  National  Park  Service  to  provide  to  the  Board  assistance  with 
maintenance,  security,  and  other  services  necessary  to  maintain  the  building.  From  FY  1972 
until  FY1995,  the  National  Park  Service  received  direct  appropriations  for  the  operation  and 
repair  of  the  Presidential  monument 

Beginning  with  the  Bush  administration,  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  sought 
a  new  and  more  efficient  approach  to  management  of  the  Kennedy  Center  building,  with  one 
entity  responsible  both  for  tending  to  the  physical  plant,  and  for  the  activities  of  the  living 
presidential  memorial.  In  1994,  with  bipartisan  support  from  Congress,  0MB,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Congress  enacted  P.  L.  103-279,  authorizing  the  transfer  to  the 
Board  of  all  federal  responsibilities,  including  55  FTEs  and  all  unexpended  balances  of  fijnds 
previously  appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  transfer  of  personnel  occurred  in 
mid-October,  1994.  FY1995  funding  totaling  $19.3  million  was  appropriated  directly  to  the 
Board,  in  accordance  with  P  L  103-279 

The  Board  is  now  responsible  for  the  total  operations  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  including 
both  the  management  and  expenditure  of  federal  flinds  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  capital 
repair  of  the  Presidential  monument,  and  management  of  all  non-appropriated  fijnd  activities. 
The  total  current  year  operating  budget  for  the  Kennedy  Center  is  approximately  $85.6  million 
Operation  of  the  performing  arts  programming  and  administrative  support  of  the  Center  is 
approximately  $66.3  million   This  amount  is  financed  by  ticket  sales  and  other  income,  and 
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through  significant  private  contributions  -  approximately  $17.0  million  annually  —  raised  by 
the  Board 

The  Center  fulfills  its  obligation  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  late  President  through  the 
presentation  of  performing  arts  programming  and  through  education  activities  both  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country.  The  building,  which  houses  six  theaters  with  a  total  of 
6,900  seats,  operates  364  days  per  year.  The  Kennedy  Center  and  the  Center's  resident 
orchestra,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  present  more  than  80%  of  the  2,800 
performances  scheduled  annually.  The  building  receives  four  million  visitors  annually 
representing  every  state  and  more  than  20  countries.  The  performing  arts  programming  is 
supported  by  ticket  sales  (52%);  other  earned  income  (13%),  and  grants  and  contributions 
(35%).  The  Kennedy  Center's  proportion  of  earned  income  is  among  the  highest  of  any 
performing  arts  institution  in  the  nation.  The  Board  raises  privately  approximately  $17  million 
annually,  and  it  maintains  an  endowment  of  $46  million  in  gifts  and  pledges. 

The  Kennedy  Center's  program  in  the  arts  in  education  is  recognized  nationally  as  an 
important  catalyst  for  improving  learning  for  students  and  their  teachers,  in  and  through  the 
arts  Program  activities  reach  into  all  50  states,  and  young  people  from  around  the  country  are 
afforded  unique  training  opportunities  in  all  performing  arts  disciplines.  (See  Section  V)   The 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Program  receives  designated  support  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Education  through  authorization  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Apart  fi"om  education  flinding  and  some  competitive  grant  monies,  the  only  federal 
funding  provided  to  the  Kennedy  Center  is  used  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  capita! 
repair  of  the  presidential  monument 

The  Kennedy  Center  Building 

The  Center  consists  of  1  5  million  square  feet  of  usable  floor  space.  The  building 
contains  six  theaters,  3  public  restaurant  facilities,  9  function/Special  Event  rooms,  5  Public 
Galleries/Halls/Foyers,  and  approximately  50,000  square  feet  of  administrative  ofiBces.  The 
Kennedy  Center  facility  management  staflF maintains:  complex  HVAC  systems,  23  elevators 
and  six  sets  of  escalators,  133  restrooms,  more  than  2,000  doors,  13  mechanical  rooms,  108 
crystal  chandeliers,  200  valuable  paintings,  sculptures,  tapestries  and  textiles.  Support  systems 
in  the  building  often  operate  at  capacity  in  excess  of  eighteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 

Building  Operations  and  Maintenance 

P.L.  103-279  authorizes  $12  million  per  year  for  building  operation  and  maintenance 
each  year  fi-om  FY  1995  through  FY1999.  These  funds  are  used  for  day-to-day  building 
operation  and  upkeep,  including  necessary  maintenance,  and  all  janitorial,  security,  and  other 
services.  The  Act  also  called  for  the  transfer  of  appropriated  fund  personnel  from  the  National 
Park  Service  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees.  These  employees  are  engaged  in 
providing  for  the  building  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  The  performing  arts  and 
education  activities  of  the  Board  are  carried  out  by  176  employees  paid  from  the  trust 
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operations  of  the  Board  (ticket  receipts,  earned  income,  grants  and  contributions).  Security 
previously  provided  by  the  U  S  Park  Police  will  be  provided  by  a  contracted  security  force 
and  services  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  as  requested,  by  means  of  an  Interagency  Agreement  with 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Building  Capital  Repair  Program 

Design  of  the  building  was  begun  in  the  early  1960's,  but  the  building  was  not 
completed  until  1971 .  Parts  of  the  facility  and  the  underlying  mechanical  systems  are  now 
more  than  30  years  old.  Funding  requested  by  the  National  Park  Service  from  FY1972 
through  FY  1994  permitted  only  a  negligible  level  of  annual  repair,  and  almost  no  capital  repair 
and  replacement.  An  evaluation  of  the  building's  condition,  conducted  in  1990  at  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  found  elements  in  need  of  urgent  repair  and  replacement  (the  garage 
substructure,  the  HVAC  system,  the  rooO  and  noted  the  theaters  ~  an  integral  element  of  the 
building's  status  as  a  living  memorial  -  to  be  technologically  obsolete.  That  study,  and  several 
conducted  subsequently  by  the  National  Park  Service,  also  found  that  many  areas  of  the 
building  did  not  meet  with  current  federal  codes  regarding  life  safety  and  accessibility,  making 
these  alterations  a  priority  in  the  Center's  capital  program. 

From  FY1991  to  FY1994,  federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $55  million  v/ere 
appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  capital  repairs  to  the  building,  including  funds  for 
garage  repairs.  P.  L.  103-279  authorizes  $9.0  million  in  capital  repair  funding  to  be  directly 
appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  1995  through  1999    The 
Act  requires  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  master  plan  during  FY  1995  to 
guide  planning  and  administration  of  preventive  maintenance  and  the  capital  renewal  program. 
Approximately  $3 1 .0  million  in  unobligated  capital  funds  were  transferred  from  the  National 
Park  Service  to  the  Board  in  December,  1994,  and  combined  with  the  $8.9  million  FY  1995 
appropriation  provided  directly  to  the  Board,  $40.0  million  is  available  for  capital  projects  in 
FY1995.  Of  this  amount,  the  Board  has  planned  the  obligation  of  $38.0  million  in  FY1995. 

Board  of  Trustees 

Most  of  the  49  members  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  are  appointed  by 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches   Thirty  citizen  members  currently  serve  10-year  terms 
and  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  President  Clinton  made  five 
appointments  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  one  in  September  1994,  and  four  in  January  1995 
These  appointments  are  now  for  six-year  terms  in  accordance  with  P  L  103-279 

The  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  also  includes  9  ex  officio  members:  the 
Secretaries  of  Education  and  of  Health  and  Human  Services;  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 
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The  Legislative  branch  is  represented  by  ten  members,  five  each  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives   Three  members  fi-om  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  current  members  are  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  and  Senators  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield   Three  House  members  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  Current 
members  are  Representatives  Joseph  McDade,  Charles  Wilson,  and  Sidney  R  Yates. 

P.  L.  103-279  called  for  the  ex-ofiBcio  appointment  to  the  Board  of  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
(current  Chairman  is  Senator  John  Chafee,  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  is  Senator  Max 
Baucus),  as  well  as  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Transportation  and  Infrastructure  (current  Chairman  is  Representative  Bud  Shuster  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  is  Representative  Norman  Y.  Mineta). 

The  Board  reports  annually  to  the  U  S  Congress  on  its  operations  and  the 
disbursement  of  all  receipts,  income,  and  expenses.  In  addition,  the  Board  reports  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  on  its  national  performing  arts  education  activities.  During 
FY  1995,  the  Board  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  and  submitting  a  comprehensive  master 
plan  on  capital  projects  to  its  Congressional  authorizing  committees. 

Board  Accomplishments 

When  James  D.  Wolfensohn  was  appointed  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees 
and  elected  its  Chairman  in  March  1990,  he  set  out  specific  goals  for  the  Board  and 
management  of  the  institution.  Among  these  goals  were  the  achievement  of 

Innovative  and  compelling  programming 

New  national  commissioning  and  residency  programs 

Substantive  education  programs  based  in  the  community  and  reaching  across  the  nation 

Strengthened  community  relations 

Financial  accountability  and  responsibility 

Improved  service  to  the  patron 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  is  reflected  in  the  Board's  many  accomplishments,  and 
in  the  Center's  management   For  instance,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  a  strong  commitment  to 
promote  and  recruit  minorities  to  fill  positions  at  the  Center,  particularly  at  the  middle  and 
senior  management  levels.  To  that  end,  the  Center  has  devised  a  tracking  system  to  ensure 
greater  concentration  in  minority  employment  and  to  target  alfrrmative  action  goals  to  specific 
departments  and  divisions  throughout  the  Center. 

Focus  of  Future  Activities  With  Appropriated  Funds 

In  FY1995,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  overseen  the  transfer  of  federal,  civil  service 
employees  and  prior-year  appropriated  funds  for  building  maintenance  and  capital  repair.  The 
Board's  principal  goal  in  FY  1995  was  to  achieve  a  seamless  transition,  to  implement  all 
necessary  federal  requirements,  and  to  begin  an  integrated  program  of  maintenance,  upkeep. 
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and  repair  that  will  continue  through  FYl  996  and  beyond   The  goals  of  this  program  are  to 
improve  the  operational  efBciency  of  the  facility  while  improving  its  services,  appearance,  and 
security  for  all  visitors  and  patrons 

The  development  of  the  comprehensive  master  plan  will  be  a  critical  element  to  guide 
future  planning.  All  studies  initiated  by  the  National  Park  Service  between  FY  1991  and 
FY  1994  will  be  reviewed  and  used  as  a  base  line  of  information  about  the  building  and  its 
repair  needs.  Information  will  be  added  to  this  data  base  from  other  studies  initiated  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Kennedy  Center  has  engaged  an  advisory  team  of  Architectural  and 
Engineering  consultants  (Quinn/Evans  vtith  Hartman/Cox,  Wiss,  Janney  Elstner  and 
Associates)  to  prepare  the  foundation  of  the  comprehensive  master  plan  to  guide  future 
requests  to  0MB  and  the  Congress. 

Appropriation  and  Authorizing  Language 

Attached  are  excerpts  from  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  Amendments  of  1994  (Public  Law 
103-279)  authorizing  Kennedy  Center  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Years  1995  through  1999,  as 
well  as  an  excerpt  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Bill  of  1995  (Public  Law  103-332). 
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1 08  STAT  1416  PUBLIC  LAW  1 03-279-JULY  2 1 ,  1 994 

"SEC.  12.  AUTHORI2LATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR,  AND  SECURITY— There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Board  to  cany  out  section  4(a)(1)(H)  $12,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

"(b)  CAPITAL  PROJECTS— There  are  authonzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  to  carry  out 
subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G)  of  section  4(a)(1)  $9,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

"(c)  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  --No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
used  for  any  direct  expense  incurred  in  the  production  of  a  performing  arts  attraction,  for  personnel  supply 
or  equipment  used  by  the  personnel),  or  for  production,  staging,  public  relations,  marketing,  fiindraising, 
ticket  sales,  or  education    Funds  appropriated  directly  to  the  Board  shall  not  affect  nor  diminish  other 
Federal  funds  sought  for  any  performing  arts  function  and  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Board  for  that 
portion  of  costs  that  are  Federal  costs  reasonably  allocated  to  building  services  and  theater  maintenance 
and  repair.". 

John  F. 

Kennedy 

Center  Act 

Ammendments  of 

1994. 

20  use  76h  note 
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PUBUC  LAW  103-332— SEPT.  30,  1994 


108  STAT.  2499 


PubUc  Uw  103-332 
103d  Congress 


An  Act 


Mftking  appropiiaUon*  for  the  Depvtnient  of  the  Interior  and  related  agendca 
for  the  fiacal  jrear  ending  September  30, 1995,  and  for  other  putpoeea. 


Sept.  30.  1994 
(HJt  4602) 


JoiiN  F.  Kenneot  Center  px>r  the  Performino  Arts 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation,  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
$10,343,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  capital  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  existing  features  of  the  building  and  site  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  $9,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


Department 
of  the 

Interior  and 
Related 
Agencies 
Appropriationa 
Act,  1995. 
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SECTION  II:     BUDGET  REQUEST  SUMMARY, 
PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

The  Kennedy  Center's  funding  requirement  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  in  the  amount 
of  $19,373,000.  Of  this  amount,  $10,373,000  is  allocated  to  annual  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  $9,000,000  is  for  capital  repairs  and  renewal,  to  remain  available  until 
expended    Fifty-five  (55)  FTEs  (full-time  equivalents)  are  provided  for  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1996  budget.  The  Kennedy  Center's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  reflects  the 
following  objectives: 

1 .  The  highest  level  of  quality  in  operations  and  visitor  services  for  a  building 

operating  in  excess  of  eighteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 

2  The  execution  of  a  long-term,  comprehensive  building  plan  which  provides  for 

necessary  repairs  and  restoration  of  the  monument 

3.  The  care  and  keeping  of  the  building  and  grounds  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
other  national  Presidential  monuments. 

4.  The  accommodation  of  4  million  visitors  and  patrons  annually,  and  the  provision  of 
memorial  interpretation,  and  other  quality  building  services 

5  The  operation  of  the  Kejinedy  Center  as  the  national  center  for  the  performing 

arts,  and  a  living  memorial  to  the  late  President  Kennedy 
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JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 
Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
From  President's  FY  1996  Budget 

Operations  and  Maintenance 


Identification  code  33-0302-0-1-503 

FY  1996  Request 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent 

2,018 

11.3 

Other  than  fiill-time  permanent 

76 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

42 

11.8 

Special  personnel  services  payments 

9 

11.9 

Total  personnel  services  compensation 

2,145 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

477 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

6 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

2 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

2 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  misc.  charges 

2,448 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

6 

25.2 

Other  services 

4,857 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

330 

31.0 

Equipment 

100 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

10,373 

Personnel  Summary 

Identification  code  33-0303-0-1-503 

Total  compensable  workyears: 
1001  Full-time  equivalent  employment  55 

1005  Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday  hours 

Construction 

Identification  Code  33-0303-2-1-503  FY  1996  Request 

Program  by  activities: 
10.00    Total  obligations  16.153 

Financing: 
2 1 .40    Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year:  Treasury  balance  -7, 1 53 

40.00    Budget  authority  (appropriation) 9,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00    Total  obligations  16,153 

72.40    Obligated  balance,  start  of  year:  Treasury  balance  19,559 

74.40    Obligated  balance,  end  of  year:  Treasury  balance  -1 1,620 

90.00    Outlays  -  Construction 24,092 


10 
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SECTION  III:  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION  -  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDING  AND 
GROUNDS 

Overview 

This  function  comprises  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  building  and  surrounding  grounds    These  activities  include  maintenance, 
security,  visitor  information  on  the  memorial,  interpretation,  janitorial  services,  and  preventive 
repair  and  on-going  improvements  of  the  physical  plant. 

FY  1996  Request 

A  total  of  $10,373,000  is  requested  for  FY1996    This  is  the  same  level  as  the  FY1995 
budget  request  and  consistent  with  0MB  guidance 

11.9&12.1    Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits  —  $2,622,000 

The  budget  request  of  $2,622,000.  includes  compensation  for  55  FTEs,  and  reflects  a 
4%  increase  over  the  FY  1995  budget  authorization  to  include  anticipated  cost  of  living  and 
locality  pay  adjustments 


21.0      Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons  --  $6,000. 

A  total  of  $6,000  (no  change  from  FY  1995)  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  the  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  of  the  staff  for  training  and  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  their  job 
duties. 


22.0      Transportation  of  Things  -  $2,000. 

A  total  of  $2,000  (no  change  from  FY  1995)  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  shipping  of 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies  to  and  from  alternative  secure  locations 


23.2      Rental  Payments  to  others  -  $2,000. 

A  total  of  $2,000  (no  change  from  FY  1995)  is  requested  for  FY  1996  to  cover  rental 
payments  for  equipment  and  temporary  storage  space  as  needed 
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23.3      Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges  -  $2.448. 

A  total  of  $2,448,000  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  communication  and  utility  expenses, 
including  telephone,  electricity,  water,  and  sewer   This  represents  a  conservative  2%  projected 
increase  over  projected  FY1995  expenditures,  and  an  expectation  of  a  slight  increase  in  utility 
rates  The  Kennedy  Center  is  an  entirely  electric  powered  facility.  All  heat,  hot  water,  and  air 
conditioning  are  provided  by  electricity. 


24.0      Printing  and  Reproduction  -  $6.000. 

A  total  of  $6,000.  (a  decrease  of  $  1 ,000.)  is  requested  to  cover  the  costs  of  printing  of 
materials,  blueprinting  of  building  plans  and  blueprinting  supplies. 


25.2      Other  Services  -  $4.857.000. 

A  total  of  $4,857,000.  (a  decrease  of  $53,000.)  is  requested  for  Other  Services  in 
FY  1996.  This  category  includes  all  outside  service  contracts  and  cyclic  maintenance  expenses. 
Descriptions  follow  in  supplementary  section. 


26.0      Supplies  and  Materials  -  $330.000. 

A  total  of  $330,000  (a  decrease  of  $20,000.)  is  requested  for  FY  1996  to  cover  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  materials,  including  all  supplies  for  electrical,  plumbing,  lock  and 
other  security  systems,  HVAC  /  mechanical,  grounds  maintenance,  general  building 
repairs. 


31.0      Equipment -$100.000. 

A  total  of  $100,000  (a  decrease  of  $75,000.)  is  requested  for  FY1996  for  equipment. 
This  is  for  the  replacement  of  equipment  that  has  outlived  its  useful  life. 
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Supplementary  list  of  Other  Services  (Object  Class  25.00) 

25.00    Security  -  $1.580.000. 

A  total  of  $1,580,000  is  requested  for  security:  protection  of  the  building,  grounds, 
staff,  visitors  and  contents  from  vandalism,  theft,  fire,  environmental  and  other  hazards.  An 
independent  study  of  security  issues  at  the  Kennedy  Center  has  been  conducted  While  the 
FY  1996  request  allows  for  some  improvement  in  conditions,  the  Board  will  be  conducting 
further  review  of  memorial  security,  and  devising  a  long-term  program. 

25.00    Administration,  Budget  &  Finance  -  $200,000. 

A  total  of  $200,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  to  cover  the  cost  of  interagency 
agreements  to  provide  administrative  functions  for  the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
including  contracting,  financial  accounting,  payroll,  certain  personnel  and  budget  activities. 


25.00    Grounds  Services  -  $60.000. 

A  total  of  $60,000  is  requested  for  the  purchase  of  new  plant  material  and  improved 
landscaping  services  for  the  land  that  surrounds  the  building  The  flower  beds  are  replanted 
with  new  plants  3-6  times  during  the  year  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  replaced  as  necessary. 


25.00    Housekeeping  -  $1.700.000. 

A  total  of  $1,700,000  is  requested  in  FY1996  for  general  janitorial  services  for  the 
building,  including  trash  collection,  cleaning/polishing,  maintenance  of  the  recycling  program, 
carpet  cleaning  and  general  surface  upkeep   This  increase  reflects  basic  service  contract 
expense  increases  for  a  daily,  18-hour  day  operation  The  Center  presents  more  than  2,000 
performances  per  year  with  an  annual  attendance  and  visitation  of  4.0  million   Half  of  the 
performances  take  place  on  the  weekends.  This  creates  a  need  for  greatly  increased  service  at 
these  times    It  is  the  Board's  intention  that  the  service  in  this  area  support  and  provide  the  best 
conditions  of  cleanliness  befitting  the  Center's  stature  as  a  presidential  memorial  and  the 
nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts 


25.00    Elevator  Contract  -  $210,000. 

A  total  of  $2 1 0,000  is  requested  for  FY  1 996  Continual  maintenance  and  inspection  is 
required  on  these  units  to  ensure  the  continuous  and  safe  operation  required  for  the  visitors  and 
patrons  to  the  Center  The  building  houses  23  elevators 
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25.00    Trash  Collection  -  SSO.OOO. 


A  total  of  $50,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  removal  of  trash  from  the  Center 
building  and  grounds 


25.00    HVAC  Maintenance  Contract  -  $95.000. 

A  total  of  $95,000  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  the  maintenance  and  service  contract 
for  all  of  the  HVAC  units  in  the  Center 


25.00    Tour  Assistance  &  Memorial  Security  -  $260.000. 

A  total  of  $260,000  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  providing  visitor  assistance,  memorial 
interpretation,  and  security  throughout  the  building  during  public  hours 


25.00    Miscellaneous  Contracts.  Cyclic  Maintenance  —  $700.000. 

A  total  of  $700,000  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  miscellaneous  contracts  and  cyclic 
maintenance   Cyclic  maintenance  comprises  projects  which  are  required  on  a  periodic  basis, 
ranging  from  2  to  10  years  in  frequency,  for  the  long-term  preservation  of  the  building  and 
fixtures   These  projects  include  (but  are  not  limited  to)  the  following; 

carpet  repair/installation  door  repair 

pest  control  air  quality  testing 

signage  repair/replacement  curatorial  care  of  artwork 

lock  system  maintenance  bronze  refinishing 

marble  maintenance  asbestos  testing 

painting  sprinkler  system  repair 

roadway  and  curb  repairs  ceiling/chandelier  relamping 
mechanical/electrical  repairs 


25.00    Other  -  $2,000. 

A  total  of  $2,000  is  requested  for  FY  1996  for  miscellaneous  expenses 
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SECTION  IV:  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION  -  CAPITAL 
REPAIR 

Description  of  Budget  Categories 

The  Kennedy  Center  classifies  its  capital  repair  projects  among  eight  budget 
categories,  according  to  the  primary  objective  of  each  project.  The  categories  fall  within 
the  objectives  of  planning,  designing,  and  constructing  capital  repair,  and  replacement, 
improvement,  rehabilitation,  alteration  or  modification  required  for  existing  features  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  building,  as  specified  in  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  Act,  20  U  S.C 
76j(a)(l)(G)    Following  are  descriptions  of  each  budget  category,  and  the  budget 
estimates  allocated  to  each  category,  in  the  FY  1996  plan  and  also  a  description  of  the 
projects  presently  underway    Reallocation  among  categories  may  occur  as  design  and  cost 
estimates  are  completed,  existing  physical  conditions  are  fiarther  evaluated,  and  priorities 
are  re-established  by  the  pending  comprehensive  plan  studies  now  scheduled  for 
completion  in  July,  1995. 

1.  Exterior  Building  Envelope  -  $1,050,000,  FY1996  budeet  estimate. 

Projects  in  this  category  involve  repairing  and,  where  necessary,  replacing 
elements  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  to  ensure  the  long-term  preservation  of  the 
structure.  Deterioration  of  the  exterior  elements  of  the  building  will  be  monitored,  and 
fijture  projects  planned  to  correct  problems  which  could  lead  to  significant  life  safety 
issues,  serious  interior  damage,  and  cessation  of  building  operations. 

FY1996  Projects  in  this  Category 

Service  Tunnel  Repairs,  Phase  1:  Work  will  be  undertaken  to  address  leaks  in 
the  service  tunnel  that  have  damaged  the  air  intake  system  which  services  60%  of 
the  building    These  leaks  also  threatened  the  electrical  transformers  located  in 
vaults  along  the  service  tunnel    Included  in  this  work  are  repairs  to  the  concrete 
air  intake  vaults;  repairs  to  the  concrete  electrical  vaults,  and  waterproofing  of  the 
walls  of  the  service  tunnel.  Construction  supervision  of  the  main  roof  and  roof 
terrace  projects  begun  in  FY  1995  is  also  included 

FY  199 5  Projects  in  this  Category 

Main  Roof  and  Penthouse  Repairs:    The  water-tightness  of  the  roofing  systems 
is  critical  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  entire  facility    In  FY  1977,  $4  5 
million  was  appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Sei'vice  for  interim  repair  of  roof 
leaks    The  original  roofing  was  not  replaced  at  that  time    The  main  roof 
therefore,  is  original  to  the  building  and  all  of  the  160,000  square  feet  of  existing 
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roofing  is  now  well  past  its  expected  life  of  15  to  20  years    Roof  leaks  and 
numerous  drainage  problems  have  been  identified    The  FY  1995  program  includes 
award  of  contracts  for  removing  and  replacing  the  roofing  materials  down  to  the 
acoustical  or  structural  slab,  and  necessary  improvements  to  the  slope  and  drainage 
of  the  roof  Other  distressed  architectural  features  adjacent  to  the  roofs  will  be 
repaired  or  replaced  as  part  of  this  project,  including  the  marble-clad  fascias  and 
the  penthouse  stucco  walls.  Repairs  and  cleaning  by  contractors  of  the  exterior 
marble  wall  cladding  and  planters,  pools  and  fountains  also  is  beginning  in 
FY  1995. 

Roof  Terrace  Replacement:  The  roof  terrace  level  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
contains  two  theaters,  two  restaurants,  a  performing  arts  resource  center,  and 
other  public  spaces    The  exterior  80,000-square-foot  terrace  provides  views  along 
the  Potomac  and  of  the  other  Presidential  monuments,  as  well  as  downtown 
Washington    The  roof  terrace  repair  work  now  being  contracted  includes  the  roof 
terrace  paving  and  existing  waterproofing  which  have  deteriorated  and  are  a 
significant  source  of  leaks.  New  granite  paving  on  a  new  acoustic  isolation  slab, 
and  new  waterproofing  and  roofing  will  provide  a  durable  plaza  surface  and  water- 
tight building  envelope    Adjacent  areas  of  the  building  exterior,  including  marble- 
clad  fascias  and  planters,  and  curtain  walls  also  are  being  repaired. 


2.         Life  Safety  and  Security  -  $  5,440,000,  FY1996  budget  estimate. 

Designed  in  the  mid-1960's  with  no  renovation  since  it  was  completed  in  1971,  the 
structure  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  standards  set  forth  in  current  life  safety  codes, 
including  fire  and  environmental  standards,  and  contains  asbestos  which  must  be  abated  or 
removed.  In  addition,  little  attention  was  given  in  the  building  design  to  security  issues. 
Thus,  ingress  and  egress  through  2,000  exterior  and  interior  doors  are  difficult  to  control 
and  require  excessive  manpower  to  monitor.  Security  concerns  are  heightened  by  use  of 
the  facilities  by  4  0  million  visitors  per  year,  including  school  groups,  high-profile 
entertainers  and  national  and  international  political  figures 

FY1996  Projects  in  this  Category 

FY  1996  projects  include  additional  asbestos  removal,  design  and  construction  of 
fire  alarm  systems  and  building  security  monitoring  systems,  and  the  construction 
of  fire  separation  and  security  measures  at  the  motor  lobbies  and  escalators. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Security  Systems:  The  building  automation  system  that  will  be 
installed  in  FY  1995  will  be  expanded  to  include  fire  alarm/hfe  safety  and  security 
systems  Security  requirements  at  the  Center  will  increasingly  rely  on  the  technical 
ability  to  monitor  access  and  movement  in  the  building.  The  fire  alarm/security 
replacement  system  will  be  a  distributed,  microprocessor-based  addressable  system 
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that  incorporates  a  number  of  features  for  both  the  fire  alarm  and  security  systems. 
The  system  will  include  a  fire/security  command  center 

Motor  Lobby  Fire  Safety  Improvements:  The  existing  motor  lobby  enclosures 
as  originally  designed  do  not  offer  the  level  of  fire  separation  between  the  parking 
areas  and  the  Halls  of  Nations  and  States  that  is  considered  desirable  by  current 
codes.  This  project  will  include  the  installation  of  a  new  fire-protected  enclosures 
around  the  motor  lobbies  on  all  three  levels  of  parking,  repairs  to  stairwells  that 
connect  the  lobbies  with  the  Halls  to  improve  the  fire  resistive  requirements,  and 
other  incidental  changes  to  the  lighting  to  improve  energy  consumption,  and 
changes  to  the  signage  and  finishes 

FY1995  Projects  in  this  Category 

Security  Systems:  Basic  security  systems  are  being  installed  at  the  service  tunnel 
during  FY1995.  Projects  include  a  security  gate,  overhead  rolling  door,  card 
access,  and  close-circuit  television  monitoring 


3.  Interior  Repair,  Accessibility  and  Egress  -  86.325,000,  FY  1996  budget 

estimate. 

This  category  includes  significant  repair  and  renovation  of  the  interior  elements  of 
the  building  which  are  required  to  bring  facilities  to  current  standards,  and  which  will 
result  in  improved  exit  capacity  and  accessibility  for  the  disabled  in  accordance  with 
current  statutor>'  and  regulatory  requirements  for  restored  structures.  Modifications  and 
replacements  will  also  correct  exhaust  and  ventilation  problems.   An  estimated  750  doors 
are  being  modified  to  meet  current  standards  for  wheelchair  accessibility,  and  the 
building's  elevators  and  133  restrooms  are  being  modified  for  accessibility  as  well. 

FY  1996  Projects  in  this  Category 

Concert  Hall  Repairs:    The  Concert  Hall  is  not  accessible  to  the  disabled  and 
does  not  meet  the  fire  egress  requirements  established  by  today's  codes    The 
principal  component  of  this  project  includes  modifications  to  the  seating  and  aisle 
alignments  to  accommodate  the  disabled  and  improvements  to  the  seating  to  meet 
life  safety  requirements    This  includes  replacement  of  the  existing  orchestra  level 
seating  and  modification  of  floor  grading  in  the  Concert  Hall  to  conform  with 
current  emergency  egress  code  standards  and  to  accommodate  wheelchair 
accessible  seating  positions  Concurrent  with  these  remedial  modifications,  other 
incidental  repairs  to  update  mechanical  and  other  supporting  systems  and 
components  serving  the  facility  will  be  made 
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FY199S  Projects  in  this  Category 

Accessibility:  The  phased  modification  of  restrooms  is  continuing  at  the  Atrium 
on  the  roof  terrace  level.  The  facilities  at  the  roof  terrace  level  are  subject  to 
intensive  use  during  visits  by  school  groups  and  teacher  groups  to  the  Center. 
The  phased  modification  to  elevators  also  is  in  process. 

4.  Building  Systems  -$0.  FY1996  budget  estimate. 

This  category  includes  electrical,  plumbing  and  mechanical  work  to  replace  the  25- 
year  old  deteriorated  and  malfiinctioning  systems.  During  FY  1995  a  number  of 
construction  projects  were  initiated  to  replace  or  repair  basic  building  systems,  including 
cooling  systems  repairs,  chiller  replacement,  and  repair  of  basic  electrical,  hoisting,  and 
plumbing  equipment.  Also  in  FY1995,  work  on  the  first  phase  of  building  automation 
system  upgrade  was  initiated.  Due  to  its  age  and  technology,  the  building  automation 
equipment  currently  in  use,  limits  operational  control  over  the  facility.  Replacement  of  the 
obsolete  system  will  result  in  reduced  repair  costs,  energy  conservation,  and  more  efficient 
use  of  building  maintenance  personnel    When  completed,  the  building  automation  system 
will  encompass  fire  alarm/life  safety  and  security  systems,  and  will  contribute  significantly 
to  meeting  current  ADA  and  life  safety  codes.  The  first  phase  of  the  fire  alarm  and  the 
second  phase  of  security  systems  associated  with  the  building  automation  system  is 
included  under  category  two  above. 

FY  1996  Projects  in  this  Category 

No  new  projects  are  programmed  in  this  category  for  FY1996. 

FY  1995  Projects  in  this  Category 

Cooling  System  Repairs  (In  progress):  Repairs  are  underway  on  the  condenser 
water  tank  which  holds  Potomac  River  water  used  to  absorb  the  heat  gained  from 
the  cooling  system.  These  repairs  include  the  restoration  of  the  deteriorated 
concrete  tank,  replacing  pump  valves,  and  adding  a  gate  valve  to  safeguard  the 
facility  fi^om  high  water    Fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  cooling  coils  in  air  handling 
units  located  in  machine  rooms  over  the  theaters  are  corroded,  inoperable,  and 
leaking,  and  will  also  be  replaced  under  a  recently  awarded  contract 

Chiller  Replacement  (Bids  due  February  22,  1995):  Projected  repairs  of  the 
system  which  provides  cooling  for  the  1 1 ,000  people  who  visit  the  Kennedy 
Center  daily  involve  in  FY1995  the  replacement  of  the  1,300  ton  centriftjgal 
chillers  which  are  5  years  beyond  their  usefiil  life,  and  which  use  a  refrigerant  that 
is  being  phased  out  of  use  under  the  Clean  Air  Act    The  installation  of  a  new, 
more  efficient  system  with  property  sized  chillers  will  result  in  a  substantial  savings 
in  electrical  energy. 
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Building  Systems  Repairs  (In  Progress):  This  work  is  being  undertaken  to 
address  the  repair  of  basic  electrical  and  plumbing  equipment    Many  of  these  items 
are  showing  the  effects  of  twenty  or  more  years  of  continuous  operation,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  addressed    Included  in  this  package  are  the  repair  and 
replacement  of  fan  starters,  domestic  water  valves,  recirculation  pumps,  and  piping 
systems    The  repair  of  these  systems  will  ensure  continuous  operation  of  critical 
building  systems  and  will  protect  the  facility  from  water  damage. 

Dimmer  Systems:  The  existing  dimming  systems  are  original  equipment.  The  age 
and  design  of  this  equipment  has  now  rendered  it  functionally  obsolete    This 
project  replaces  this  equipment  with  modern,  functional  dimmers,  which  were 
purchased  in  a  prior  fiscal  year,  and  restore  the  operation  to  an  energy  efficient, 
flexible  condition. 

Building  System  Automation:   The  building  automation  equipment  currently  in 
use,  due  to  its  age  and  technology,  limits  operational  control  over  the  facility.  This 
project  anticipates  the  systematic  upgrading  of  equipment  to  provide  efficient, 
energy  conserving  performance  required  in  a  modern  facility    This  system  in  its 
final  form  will  encompass  fire  alarm/life  safety  and  security  systems,  and  is  a  major 
step  towards  a  compliance  with  ADA  and  life  safety  requirements. 


5.  Memorial  Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services  —  S250.000,  FY  1996  budget 
estimate. 

Open  18  hours  each  day  to  the  public,  the  Kennedy  Center  hosts  4.0  million 
visitors  each  year,  many  of  whom  come  from  across  the  country  and  the  world  to  visit  the 
sole  monument  in  Washington  in  memory  of  President  Kennedy    Other  visitors  attend 
performances  or  participate  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  extensive  educational  programs    This 
category  of  the  building  renewal  program  includes  projects  that  are  designed  to  serve 
these  visitors  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  visitor  services  provided  at  other 
national  Presidential  monuments  in  Washington 

FYl  996  Projects  in  this  Category 

The  principal  FY  1996  project  is  the  design  of  signage  and  permanent  exhibits. 

6.  Parking  and  Site  Circulation  -  $200,000,  FY1996  budget  estimate. 

This  category  includes  planning  for,  and  design  of  solutions  to  site  circulation 
problems    The  Board  is  responsible  for  the  site  surroundmg  the  structure,  including 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic    The  extensive  renewal  program  for  repair  of  the  garage  is 
scheduled  for  completion  at  the  end  of  FY  1996 
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FY  1996  Projects  in  this  Category 

The  FY  1996  expenditure  in  this  category  is  for  construction  management  of  the 
garage  restoration  contract 

On-going  Projects  in  this  Category 

Parking  Garage  Restoration  (In  progress):  The  corrosive  action  of  roadway 
salts  carried  into  the  parking  garage  deteriorated  the  structure  of  the  1,460-car 
facility  so  seriously  that  much  of  the  concrete  and  steel  reinforcing  will  have  to  be 
replaced    The  second  and  final  phase  of  this  restoration  is  scheduled  for 
completion  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1996.  No  additional  funds  are  requested  for 
this  project. 


7.  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Project  Management/Contract  Administration 

-  $900.000.  FV1996  budget  estimate. 

This  category  includes  comprehensive  building  planning,  and  the  cost  of  project 
management  and  contract  administration    The  Kennedy  Center  will  be  maintaining  a  small 
staff  (principally,  a  project  executive  and  contracting  officer)  to  oversee  its  capital  renewal 
program.  Most  of  the  costs  for  project  management  and  contract  administration  will  be 
incurred  in  reimbursing  other  federal  agencies  for  their  services. 

FY  1996  Projects  in  this  Category 

Projected  expenditures  are  for  updates  to  the  comprehensive  master  plan,  and  for 
project  management  and  contract  administration,  including  reimbursement  to  other 
federal  agencies 

FY1995  Projects  in  this  Category 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  103-279,  the  Board  is  preparing  and  submitting  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  building  plan,  outlining  a  program  for  capital 
renewal  of  the  25-year  old  monument.  The  plan  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
July,  1995    The  Board  intends  to  update  the  plan  annually  to  account  for  changing 
physical  conditions  of  the  structure  and  technological  improvements  available  for 
building  operations. 
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8.  Reserves  for  Construction  Change  Orders/Unit  Price  Contracts  --  $971.887. 

FY1996  budget  estimate. 

The  Kennedy  Center  sets  aside  from  appropriations  available  for  the  capital  repair 
program  reserves  which  it  considers  appropriate  and  sufficient  to  cover  anticipated  -  and 
unanticipated  -  changes  required  and  claims  made  under  pending  construction  and  design 
contracts  Because  the  volume  of  construction  work  will  be  substantially  reduced  from 
FY  1995  levels  by  the  end  of  FY  1996,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  amount  of  this  reserve  will 
be  reduced  from  $4  0  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  Kennedy  Center 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Capital  Renewal  Program 


SCHEDULE  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  AND  REQUIRED 


Funds  Available  &  Requested 


Unobligated  balances  brought  forward  October  1,  1995 
Balance  of  reserves  brougfit  forward 
Fy  1996  Appropriation 

Total  Funds  Available  for  FY  1996 

Funding  Requirements  by  Budget  Category 


2,136,887  (a) 
4,000,000  (b) 
9,000,000  (C) 


15,136,887 


1.0  Exterior  Building  Envelope  1,050,000 

2.0  Life  Safety  &  Security  5,440,000 

3.0  Interior  Repair,  Accessibility  and  Egress  6,325,000 

4.0  Building  Systems  0 

5.0  Memorial  Interpretation  and  Vistor  Services  250,000 

6.0  Parking  &  Site  Circulation  200,000 

7.0  Comprehensive  Planning,  Proj.  Mgmt,,  &  Contract  Admin  900,000 

Total  Planned  Obligations  14,165,000 

8.0  Reserves  for  Construction  Change  Orders/Unit  Price  Contracts  971.887  (d) 

(Less)  Total  Planned  Obligations  &  Reserves  -15,136,887 

Carry  Forward  to  FY  1997  0 


Notes: 


(a)  Carry  Forward  to  FY  1996.  See  Attachment  B,  FY  1995  Capital  Renewal  Program 

(b)  Estimated  net  reserve  carry  forward  after  FY  1995  change  orders  &  unit  pnce  obligations. 

(c)  Amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated.  P.L  103-279-July  21,1994. 

(d)  Reduction  in  reserve  amount  reflects  reduced  volume  of  construction  in  progress 


Estimates  not  supported  by  engineering  data 
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The  Kennedy  Center 

FY1995  and  FY1996  Capital  Renewal  Programs 

COMPARISON  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  AND  FUNDING  REQUIREMENTS 


Funds  Available 


199S 


1996 


Unobligated  balances  brought  forward 
Unobligated  reserves  brought  forward 
National  Parle  Service 
Smithsonian  transfer  account  (b) 
Total  funds  transferable  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
Fy  1995  Appropriation 

Total  Funds  Available  for  FY  1995 


25,170.113  (a) 
6,216,964  (c) 

31,387,077  (d) 
8,982,810 

40,369,887 


2,136,887 
4,000.000 


9.000,000 
15,136,887 


Funding  Requirements  by  Budget  Category 


1.0  Exterior  Building  Envelope 

2.0  Life  Safety  and  Security 

3.0  Interior  Repair,  Accessibility  and  Egress 

4.0  Building  Systems 

5.0  Memorial  Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services 

6.0  Parking  and  Site  Circulation 

7.0  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Project  Mgmnt./Contract  Admn. 

Total  Planned  Obligations 
8.0  Reserves  for  Construction  Change  Orders/Unit  Price  Contracts 
(Less)  Total  Planned  Obligations  &  Reserves 


17,355,000 

1,050,000 

1,605,000 

5,440,000 

2,500,000 

6,325,000 

9.923,000 

0 

500,000 

250,000 

415,000 

200,000 

1,935,000 

900,000 

34,233,000 

14,165,000 

4,000,000  (e) 

971,887 

-38,233,000 


-15,136,887 


Carry  Forward  to  FY  1996 


2,136.887  (f) 


Footnotes 


(a  NPS  FY  1994  EOY  Report  to  Treasury  (  Form  133).  Received  by  KC  12/28/94. 

(b  Account  administered  by  Smithsonian  for  KC  use.  Funds  transferred  from  NPS  FY  1994. 

(c  Smithsonian  FY  1994  EOY  Report  to  Treasury  (  Form  133).  Received  by  KC  12/30/94. 

(d  Unobligated  balances  transferable  under  PL  103-279.  (  NPS  funds  were  received  by  KC  12/28/94.) 

(e  Estimated  net  reserve  carry  fon^rard  after  FY  1995  change  orders  &  unit  price  obligations. 

(0  Carry  forward  planned  for  FY  1996  program. 


Estimates  not  supported  by  engineering  data 
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SECTION  V:     NON-APPROPRIATED  FUND 

ACTIVITIES:  PROGRAMMING  AND 
EDUCATION 


The  Kennedy  Center  Act  (20  U  S.C  76h)  gives  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees  a  clear 
mandate  to: 

"(A)  present  classical  and  contemporary  music,  opera,  drama,  dance  and  other  performing  arts  &om 
the  United  States  and  other  countries; 

(B)  promote  and  maintain  the  John  F  Kermed>'  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  as  the  National  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  ~ 

(i)  by  developing  and  maintaimng  a  leadership  role  in  national  performing  arts  education 
policy  and  programs,  including  de\eloping  and  preseiuing  onginal  and  inno\au\'e 
performing  arts  and  educauonai  programs  for  children,  \oulh.  families,  adults  and  educators 
designed  to  specifically  foster  an  appreciation  and  undersl;uiding  of  the  fx:rforming  arts, 

(u)  by  de\elop.ng  and  maintaimng,  a  comprehensive  and  broad  program  for  national  and 
commumty  outreach,  including  establishing  model  programs  for  adaptation  by  other 
presenting  and  educational  institutions;    " 

The  Center  has  met  and  surpassed  these  goals  in  many  ways    As  the  national  center  for 
the  performing  arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  presents,  honors,  and  inspires  the  best  of  America's 
performing  artists    It  showcases  the  richness  of  America's  cultural  diversity  and  explores  our 
international  heritage  in  performances  by  artists  from  around  the  world    The  Center  is  also  the 
national  leader  in  performing  arts  education,  developing  model  programs,  organizing  national 
partnerships  between  educators  and  artists,  and  exploring  new  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  through  the  inclusion  of  the  performing  arts 

The  Kennedy  Center  also  believes  that  access  to  the  arts  is  a  priority    In  1994, 
approximately  17  million  persons  attended  2,800  performances  at  the  Center,  including  more 
than  1,000  low-cost  or  free  performances,  and  233  programs  for  youth  and  families    Outside 
the  building,  the  Center  staged  132  free  performances  to  more  than  half  a  million  people   The 
Center's  leadership  programs  in  arts  education  reach  more  than  3  6  million  people  across  the 
United  States    The  Center  is  committed  to  quality,  diversity,  and  opportunity  in  its 
management,  programming,  and  education  programs 

Programming 

The  Center's  commitment  to  quality  programming  is  reflected  in  audience  attendance, 
the  growth  in  numbers  of  subscribers  and  donors,  and  critical  acclaim  and  national  and 
international  recognition  of  programming    The  Kennedy  Center  is  committed  to  the 
development  of  new  works  for  all  audiences  Its  commissions  and  co-productions  have  ranged 
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from  successful  revivals  of  classic  American  musicals  (Guys  and  Dolls,  How  to  Succeed  in 
Business  Without  Really  Trying)  to  new  works  for  youth  and  family  audiences  that  have 
toured  across  America  (Richard  Thomas'  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  and  Pat  Carroll's  Alice 
in  Wonderland)    The  Kennedy  Center  Fund  for  New  American  Plays  has  helped  to  develop 
49  new  American  plays,  including  three  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  The  Kentucky  Cycle,  Angels 
in  America  Part  I:  Millennium  Approaches,  and  The  Heidi  Chronicles    The  Center's 
dance  seasons  are  unparalleled  around  the  worid   The  1993-1994  ballet  season  was 
distinguished  by  three  world  premieres,  including  two  works  created  through  the  Kennedy 
Center  Ballet  Commissioning  Project:  San  Francisco  Ballet  danced  Donald  McKayle's 
Gumbo  Ya-Ya,  and  Boston  Ballet  performed  Merce  Cunningham's  Breakers.  The  third  was 
the  world  premiere  of  the  Royal  Ballet's  new  Sleeping  Beauty  by  Anthony  Dowell 

As  the  Nation's  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Center  has  a  particular 
responsibility  to  reflect  the  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  the  United  States  through  its 
programming  and  outreach  activities   The  Kennedy  Center  has  been  able  particulariy  to  focus 
on  the  accomplishments  of  other  nations  and  their  cultural  ties  to  the  United  States  through  a 
series  of  international  festivals,  beginning  vvdth  the  Tribute  to  Germany  in  Spring  1992 
Supported  largely  by  contributions  from  U  S  and  international  corporations  and  foundations, 
the  festivals  have  also  saluted  French  Dance  -  classical  and  contemporary  (March,  1993),  and 
the  culture  of  the  Americas  (September,  1992).  In  October,  1994,  the  Kennedy  Center 
presented  Festival  Australia  bringing  more  than  160  performing  artists  from  Down  Under  to 
the  Kennedy  Center's  stages  and  outdoor  performance  areas 

National  outreach  is  a  major  element  of  all  Kennedy  Center,  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  education  programming   In  addition  to  the  national  tours  of  Kennedy  Center 
Productions,  the  Center  focuses  on  bringing  the  best  and  most  promising  American  artists  and 
companies  to  perform  on  its  stages.  The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  has  traveled  to  Alaska, 
Louisiana,  and  Maine  as  part  of  the  American  Residencies  program   This  program  brings  the 
NSO  to  states  not  served  by  major  symphony  orchestras  for  an  extended  residency,  featuring 
public  and  in-school  performances,  master  classes  for  young  musicians,  teacher  workshops  and 
cultural  exchanges.  Last  year,  during  the  American  Residency:  Louisiana,  50,000  people  in 
that  state  -  from  pre-schoolers  to  adults  -  participated  in  performances  and  175  education 
events.  The  learning  continues  even  beyond  the  actual  residency    From  each  residency  state,  a 
local  composer  is  commissioned  to  produce  a  work,  a  teacher  is  chosen  for  the  intensive 
Kennedy  Center/NSO  Teaching  Fellowship  at  the  Center,  and  a  group  of  young  music 
students  are  chosen  to  travel  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  month-long  Summer  Music 
Institute.  Plans  for  fiiture  residencies  are  underway  The  Kennedy  Center  also  makes  selected 
programming  available  through  Kennedy  Center  Presentsl.  a  series  of  public  television 
specials,  and  National  Public  Radio   The  Kennedy  Center  annually  presents  The  Kennedy 
Center  Honors  on  CBS,  seen  by  more  than  8.6  million  households  in  1994,  to  recognize 
outstanding  lifetime  achievement  in  the  performing  arts 
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Diversity'  and  Accessibility 


Diversity  in  programming  is  a  hallmark  of  the  Center,  and  is  reflected  in  the  wide 
variety  of  programs  presented  and  produced  by  the  Center    In  addition  to  performances  within 
the  theaters,  the  Kennedy  Center  has,  since  1 990,  developed  new  diverse  education  initiatives 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  and  surrounding  14  school  districts,  including  a 
three-year  residency  by  the  Dance  Theater  of  Harlem  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  and  Suitland,  Maryland 

Access  for  persons  with  disabilities  is  an  on-going  pnority  and  accomplished  through 
signed  and  audio  described  performances,  workshops,  and  meetings,  the  development  of  new 
works  such  as  Lolly  Foster's  Daredevil  Airshow,  the  first  American  play  performed  in 
American  Sign  Language,  Braille  and  large-print  programs,  TT  access  and  a  full-time  Access 
Coordinator  on  staff  Additional  issues  of  physical  access  and  egress  will  be  addressed  in  the 
Center's  comprehensive  building  master  plan    Renovations  have  been  underway  since  FY  1992 
to  remove  all  barriers  in  the  building  for  those  with  disabilities,  using  plans  developed  by  the 
National  Park  Service 

Programming  at  the  Center  is  accessible  to  people  with  limited  incomes    In  1994  more 
than  250,000  ticket  buyers  paid  S21  or  less  for  performances  including  Shear  Madness,  The 
Reduced  Shakespeare  Company,  and  Black  Nativity,  plus  many  more  jazz  and  classical 
music  recitals.  Also  in  1994,  there  were  233  Performances  for  Youth  and  Families,  pnced 
at  $3  to  $10,  and  over  45,000  people  bought  half  price  tickets  as  part  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Specially  Priced  Ticket  Program 

Education 

Since  1972,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  proven  that  the  inclusion  of  the  performing 
arts  in  a  broad-based  curriculum  improves  the  quality  of  a  child's  educational  experience 
The  Center  has  earned  a  leadership  role  in  performing  arts  education,  as  mandated  in  the 
Kennedy  Center  Act,  through  its  professional  development  opportunities  for  teachers, 
performances  for  youth  and  families,  professional  training  for  young  musicians,  actors,  and 
dancers,  residencies,  and  more    Across  the  United  States,  the  Kennedy  Center's 
leadership  programs  in  arts  education  reach  more  than  3  6  million  people    The  following 
document  describes  the  Center's  education  programs 
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The  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department 

Mission  Statement page  28 

Goals page  29 

Funding page  30 

Program  Overview 

Performances  for  Youth  and  Families page  31 

Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers page  33 

Performance  Plus page  36 

Model  Community  Outreach  Initiatives page  39 

Events  for  Students page  46 

National  Symphony  Orchestra  (NSO)  Education  Programs 

and  NSO  American  Residencies page  50 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education page  54 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools page  61 

American  College  Theater  Festival page  66 

ArtsEdge,  National  Arts  and  Education  Information  Network. page  68 

Cosponsorship  of  Local  and  National  Events 

and  Grand  Foyer  Events page  71 

Internship  Program page  73 

Accessibility page  75 

Publications  and  Videos page  77 

List  of  Total  Participants  by  Program page  80 

1/31/95 
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Mission  Statement 


As  the  national  center  for  the  performing  arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  is  committed  to  increased 
opportunities  for  all  people  to  participate  in  and  understand  the  arts    To  fijlfill  that  mission,  the 
Kennedy  Center  strives  to  commission,  produce,  and  present  performances  reflecting  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  and  diversity  indicative  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  to  make  those 
performances  accessible  to  the  broadest  possible  audience  through  arts  education 

We  believe  that  the  arts  are  one  of  humanity's  most  eloquent  means  of  understanding  the  world. 
Through  the  arts,  we  share  the  highest  achievements  of  every  culture  and  find  a  universal 
language  which  permits  communication  by  all  peoples    As  such,  the  arts  are  an  essential 
component  of  a  complete  education 

Since  its  estabHshment  in  1972,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  proven  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
performing  arts  in  a  broad-based  curriculum  improves  the  quality  of  a  child's  educational 
experience.   The  arts  teach  discipline,  improve  self-esteem,  inspire  creativity,  and  help  young 
people  to  set  and  reach  goals.  Knowledge  of  the  arts  makes  good  teachers  better  and  makes 
participating  schools'  exciting,  challenging  places  for  children— places  where  they  are 
encouraged  to  explore,  to  create,  and  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

The  Kennedy  Center  takes  a  leadership  role  in  national  performing  arts  education  policy  and 
programs  by  commissioning,  creating,  and  touring  performances  for  students,  teachers  and 
families,  offering  professional  development  opportunities  in  the  arts  for  teachers,  creating 
education  programs  for  adults  using  the  Center's  artistic  resources,  developing  model  programs 
for  use  by  other  performing  arts  centers  and  schools,  providing  career  opportunities  and 
professional  training  for  young  artists,  developing  and  encouraging  national  and  community 
outreach  programs;  and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  arts  education  on  a  national  level    The 
Center  works  as  both  pioneer  and  partner  with  other  performing  arts  institutions,  educators  and 
schools,  legislators,  parents,  and  community  and  business  leaders. 
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Goals 


I.  Create  new  works  and  productions  for  young  people,  teachers,  and  families 
through  commissioning,  producing,  and  touring  activities 

II.  Present  performances  of  high  artistic  expression  representing  local,  national,  and 
international  performing  artists  and  ensembles. 

in.       Develop,  document,  and  disseminate  model  arts  education  programs  that  reflect  an 

integrated  approach  to  learning  through  the  arts    Such  programs  are  distinguished  by 
their  effectiveness  in  expanding  the  students'  appreciation  and  understanding  of  both  the 
art  form  as  well  as  the  subject  content  and  its  relationship  to  other  areas  of  learning 

IV.  Provide  effective  professional  development  opportunities  in  the  arts  for  teachers, 
teaching  artists,  and  other  education  professionals. 

V.  Provide  opportunities  for  adult  audiences  to  deepen  their  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  performing  arts  and  thus  the  value  of  the  arts  in  their  lives. 

VI.  Provide  exemplary  programs  and  training  opportunities  for  other  performing  arts 
centers,  schools,  local  arts  agencies,  and  other  cultural  institutions 

VII.  Provide  career  opportunities  and  professional  training  for  young  artists 

Vin.    Develop,  document,  and  disseminate  exemplary  community  outreach  programs 
that  ensure  the  involvement  of  diverse  populations  in  art  programs 

IX.  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  arts  education  information  and  as  an  advocate  for 
arts  education  on  a  national  level 

X.  Further  develop  and  implement  accessibility  features  of  Kennedy  Center  programs 

for  people  with  disabilities  and  share  the  features  of  the  program  with  other  performing 
arts  organizations  and  communities  across  the  country 
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Funding 

Gifts  and  grants  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  are  provided  by  the  US 
Department  of  Education,  Bell-Atlantic  Foundation,  Botwinick-Wolfensohn  Foundation,  The 
Butz  Foundation,  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafritz  Foundation,  DC  Commission  on  the 
Arts,  DeRoy  Testamentary  Foundation,  Fannie  Mae  Foundation,  Fourth  Freedom  Foundation, 
GE  Fund,  Rose  Mary  Kennedy  Center  Education  Fund,  Helen  and  Sperry  Lea  Foundation, 
Mars  Foundation,  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foundation,  Mobil  Foundation,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  NYNEX,  the  Prince  Charitable  Trusts,  Ryder  System,  Hattie  M 
Strong,  and  Sallie  Mae  Foundation    In-kind  support  is  provided  by  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc 

Gifts  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Corporate  Fund  also  help  to  underwrite  educational  programming. 
Members  of  the  corporate  100  Club  include  Allied  Signal  Inc  ,  Alumax  Inc.,  American  Express 
Company,  The  American  Trucking  Associations,  Arthur  Andersen/ Andersen  Consulting;  The 
Ashland  Oil  Foundation,  Inc.;  Baxter  International  Inc.;  BellSouth  Corporation;  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  Company,  CBS  Foundation  Inc  ,  Cannon  Associates,  The  Coca  Cola  Company,  Deloitte 
&  Touche;  DuPont  Company;  Exxon  Corporation;  Fannie  Mae  Foundation;  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Fuji  Bank,  Limited,  GTE  Foundation,  General  Motors  Foundation,  Glaxo,  Inc., 
International  Foundation,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Family  of  Companies  Contribution  Fund,  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick;  Landfield  &  Becker;  Lincoln-Mercury,  Matsushita  Electric  Corporation  of 
America,  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America;  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc  ;  Metropolitan  Life 
Foundation;  Miles  Inc  Foundation;  Mobil  Foundation  Inc  ,  Newman's  Own,  Inc.;  The  Olayan 
Group,  Pacific  Teiesis  Foundation,  PaineWebber  Group,  Inc  ,  Parsons  &  Whittmore;  Pfizer  Inc., 
Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc  ;  Potomac  Electric  Company,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Fund; 
Revlon,  Ryder  System,  Inc.,  Shell  Oil  Company  Foundation,  The  Starr  Foundation,  Texaco 
Foundation,  Time-Warner,  Inc  ,  TRW  Foundation,  United  Ajrlines,  The  Walt  Disney  Company; 
James  D.  Wolfensohn  Inc.;  and  The  Xerox  Company. 

Gifts  and  grants  to  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Education  Program  are  provided  by 
ARCO  Foundation,  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafritz  Foundation,  the  Nell  Goodrich  Golyer 
Fund,  the  Charles  Engelhard  Foundation,  International  Humanities,  Inc  ,  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
Gordon  Keller  Music  Company,  Kiplinger  Foundation,  Mary  and  Daniel  Loughran  Foundation, 
Helen  and  Sperry  Lea  Foundation,  Mars  Foundation,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
National  Trustees  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pacific  Teiesis  Foundation,  Loulyfran 
Wolfson  Foundation,  and  the  Women's  Committee  for  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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PERFORMANCES  FOR  YOUTH  AND  FAMILIES 

With  its  season-long  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION,  Kennedy  Center  Youth  and  Family 
Programs  (YFP)  hosts  a  diverse  range  of  performances,  averaging  200  a  year,  including 
presentations  of  16  companies  and  2  to  3  in-house  productions.  Besides  the  traditional  genres 
of  theater,  music,  and  dance,  YFP  presents  opera,  puppets,  storytelling,  and  muhi-media 
performances  to  its  school  and  family  audiences  in  up  to  ten  performances  weekly  throughout 
the  school  year  ranging  in  age  interest  from  preschool  through  high  school.  Youth  and  Family 
Programs  maintains  a  unique  position  of  both  presenting  local,  national,  and  international  artists, 
and  developing,  commissioning,  and  producing  in-house  productions.  The  capacity  audiences 
of  many  of  our  performances  attest  to  the  interest  and  involvement  of  area  educational 
institutions  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  community 

The  national  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  encourages  and  supports  performing  arts 
organizations  to  partner  with  school  districts  to  integrate  the  performing  arts  into  the  core 
curriculum.  Four  national  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  sites  (Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Albany,  NY)  have  been  recognized  for  their  outstanding  development  of 
performing  arts  programs  with  their  school  districts. 

Youth  and  Family  Programs  (YFP)  is  proud  to  continue  the  traditions  of  unique  components  of 
its  programming    One  encapsulates  the  Kennedy  Center  touring  productions,  such  as  our 
acclaimed  version  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  directed  by  Pat  Carroll,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
familiar  classic,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  directed  by  Richard  Thomas    Through  its  touring, 
YFP  has  earned  a  nation-wide  reputation  for  presenting  performances  and  activities  of  high 
quality.  Audiences  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  these  entertaining  productions  which  exemplify 
the  inherent  educational  value  of  the  performing  arts. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  commissioning  and  developing  new  plays,  YFP  has  established 
New  Visions/New  Voices,  a  program  designed  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  professional 
plays  and  musicals  for  youth  and  family  audiences.  New  Visions/New  Voices  brings  together 
playwrights,  directors,  dramaturgs,  actors,  and  production  artists  in  its  innovative  "working 
forum"  setting,  to  rehearse  and  rewrite  high  caliber  scripts,  and  produce  staged  readings    In  a 
week-long  residency,  the  Kennedy  Center  provides  support  including  a  full  cast,  stage 
managers,  and  dramaturgs  for  eight  new  plays  and/or  musicals.  All  plays  presented  at  the 
staged  reading  are  produced  by  sponsoring  companies  the  following  season. 

1993-1994  Highlights 

•  Sign-interpretation  at  selected  performances  for  all  presentations. 

•  Commissioned  and  produced  a  new  Alice  in  Wonderland  directed  by  veteran  actress  Pat 
Carroll.  The  production  was  sold  out  for  its  seven  week  run  at  the  Kennedy  Center, 
inspiring  the  creation  of  a  national  tour  for  1994-1995 

•  Commissioned  and  produced  a  new  play  on  the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Hidden  Terrors, 
which  performed  to  acclaim  in  a  month-long  run  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
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•  Produced  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  featuring  the  directorial  debut  of  actor  Richard  Thomas, 
which  toured  nationally  to  Texas,  Alabama,  North  and  South  Caroline,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia. 

•  Tish  Hinojosa  developed  a  bilingual  (Spanish/English)  musical  program  for  early  elementary 
students. 

•  International  companies  included  Matrix  from  Paris,  France,  Ranganiketan  Dance  Company 
from  Manipur,  India:  Dynamo  Theatre  and  Mermaid  Theatre  of  Canada. 

•  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company  was  in  residence  for  two  weeks  conduction  workshops 
for  students  in  schools,  and  performed  The  Meeting  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

National  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  sites  continued  to  present  festivals 
at  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Albany,  NY  which  included  Kennedy  Center 
sponsored  artists 

1994-1995  Highlights  to  date: 

•  Alice  in  Wonderland  enpyed  a  second  successful  run,  in  both  a  two-week  run  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  and  in  a  national  tour  that  included  locations  such  as  Maryland,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Vermont,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Connecticut 

•  Following  the  acclaim  of  its  first  national  tour,  Red  Badge  of  Courage  will  once  again 
perform  in  such  national  sites  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

•  New  Visions/New  Voices  will  draw  eight  new  productions-in-progress  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  May,  establishing  the  Kennedy  Center  as  a  major  contributor  to  the  development 
and  presentation  of  quality  new  works  for  young  audiences 

•  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company  will  again  conduct  workshops  for  schools  and 
community  groups,  performing  /  Remember  Harlem  at  the  Kennedy  Center 

•  Commissioning  and  producing  o( Fiesta!,  a  performance  of  Latino  stories  featuring  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  writer  Silvia  Gonzalez  S.  and  director  Gary  Race 

•  Commissioning  and  developing  of  Angel's  Voices,  an  operetta  about  urban  violence  and 
how  it  effects  children,  from  librettist  Gary  Race  and  composer  Noa  Ain. 

Youth  and  Family  Programs  continues  to  meet  the  need  for  providing  performances  in  an  ever- 
widening  venue  of  genres    The  program  continues  to  set  and  attain  significant  educational  goals 
that  will  answer  to  the  national  demand  for  quality  performances  with  its  touring  program, 
nurture  the  talents  of  an  up  and  coming  generation  of  artists  with  New  Visions/New  Voices,  and 
continue  to  provide  pieces  that  allow  our  audiences  to  both  think  critically  and  enjoy  themselves 
thoroughly. 

FY'94  FY'95 

Participants  Participants 

Performances  for  Youth  75,506  80,000 

and  Families 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Since  1976,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  offered  educational  programs  for  teachers  in  partnership 
with  14  Washington  metropolitan  area  school  systems    The  program  features  performance- 
based  and  participatory  workshops  that  help  teachers  bring  the  arts  into  their  classroom  and 
their  curriculum    Participating  teachers  are  eligible  for  in-service  and  graduate  credit  through 
participating  school  systems  and  universities.  This  program  serves  as  a  model  for  professional 
development  programs  for  teachers  across  the  country. 

Since  1991,  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  program,  the  Kennedy  Center  initiated  the  Performing 
Arts  Centers  and  Schools:  Partners  in  Education  program  designed  to  provide  information 
about  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  to  communities  across  the 
country.  Kennedy  Center  staff  is  available  to  provide  consultation  to  teams  regarding 
planning  events,  designing  workshops  collaboratively  with  artists,  evaluating  events, 
partnering  with  school  systems  to  create  workshops  that  meet  teachers'  needs,  and  other 
topics  as  requested. 

1993-94  Highlights 

During  the  1993-94  season,  the  program  received  more  than  1,600  registrations  from  teachers 
in  14  metropolitan  area  school  systems  for  45  events.  Workshop  presenters  included  artists 
from  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  from  across  the  country    Examples  of 
events  included: 

"Reaching  the  Kinesthetic  Learner  Through  Movement"  with  Kimberli  Boyd, 

dancer  and  director  of  community  programs  for  Dance  Exchange 

"Exploring  the  Arts  of  India"  with  Susan  Cambigue-Tracey,  dance  consultant  from 

Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Education  Division,  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Singh,  director  of 

Ranganiketan,  Manipuri  Cultural  Arts  Troupe,  from  India. 

"Assessment  in  the  Music  Classroom"  with  Jennifer  Davidson  from  Oakland, 

Michigan  schools 

"Teaching  Students  with  Special  Needs  Through  Creative  Movement"  with 

Margot  Faught,  dance/movement  instructor  from  Very  Special  Arts  of  Indiana 

"Sing  to  Freedom:  Music  and  Stories  of  the  Underground  Railroad"  with  Kim  and 

Reggie  Harris,  nationally  known  singers  and  songwriters 

In  addition  to  regular  programming,  "Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers" 
was  highlighted  in  these  national  programs: 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  Annual  Meeting 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  Institute 

NSO  American  Residency  in  Louisiana 

Responding  to  requests  from  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  partnership  teams,  the 
Kennedy  Center  developed  two  programming  opportunities  available  to  tour  across  the 
country  beginning  in  the  1994-95  season: 
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•  a  selection  of  professional  development  opportunities  for  teachers  featuring  some 
of  the  most  successflil  workshops  developed  through  the  Kennedy  Center's 
ongoing  program,  and 

•  a  newly  developed  training  seminar  for  artists,  "Artists  as  Educators:  Planning 
Effective  Workshops  for  Teachers."  The  Seminar  examines  a  process  for  planning, 
presenting,  and  evaluating  workshops  for  teachers    The  Seminar  helps  artists 
identify  components  of  their  work  with  students  that  teachers  would  find  valuable 
in  their  teaching  and  assists  them  in  beginning  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a 
workshop  for  teachers.  An  instructional  videotape  for  artists  about  the  workshops 
for  teachers  was  produced  and  will  be  included  as  a  component  of  the  Seminar 

In  1992-93,  the  Seminar  was  presented  three  times  at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  a 
total  of  45  community  artists.  Beginning  in  1994,  the  Seminar  will  tour  nationally 
to  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  network. 

Video  About  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 
Produced  in  January  1994,  the  videotape,  "The  Arts:  Tools  for  Teaching,"  will  be  used  to 
market  the  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  to  the  local  school  systems 
(see  Attachment  F)  This  videotape  was  also  disseminated  to  the  37  Performing  Arts  Centers 
and  Schools  teams  at  the  1994  Annual  Meeting  and  will  be  used  by  them  as  a  marketing  tool 
for  professional  development  opportunities  for  teachers  presented  in  their  communities 

Partnership  with  Piedmont  Council  of  the  Arts 

Working  in  partnership  with  the  Piedmont  Council  of  the  Arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  provided  a 
series  of  four  professional  development  opportunities  to  the  teachers  of  Charlottesville,  VA. 
The  project  focused  on  helping  middle  school  teachers  use  the  arts  to  teach  other  subject 


1994-95  Highlights 

It  is  anticipated  for  the  1994-95  season  that  the  program  will  receive  more  than  1,600 
registrations  from  teachers  in  14  metropolitan  area  school  systems  for  42  events    Workshop 
presenters  include  artists  from  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  from  across  the 
country. 

Program  Evaluation 

An  outside  evaluator  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1994  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  This  evaluation,  to  be  completed  by  March  1995,  will  provide  a  baseline  of 
information  and  recommendations  which  will  help  the  program  continue  to  meet  the  changmg 
needs  of  the  local  and  national  communities 

Partnership  with  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 

In  collaboration  with  the  Community  Partnerships  Manager  and  other  local  Kennedy  Center 
Education  Department  staff,  this  program  is  participating  m  the  development  of  a  formalized 
partnership  between  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools  (DCPS)    One  component  of  the  partnership  focuses  on  professional 
development  in  the  arts  for  DCPS  teachers    A  task  force  of  DCPS  teachers  is  meeting  this 
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year  to  provide  feedback  on  Kennedy  Center's  "Professional  Development  Opportunities  for 
Teachers"  as  well  as  suggestions  for  future  programming 

Advisory  Group  of  Principals 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  site-based  management  in  schools,  principals  will  play  an 
increasing  role  in  the  professional  development  of  teachers    In  order  to  maximize  teachers' 
ability  to  become  involved  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  Professional  Development  Opportunities 
for  Teachers  program,  principals'  support  must  be  developed    It  is  also  critical  to  develop 
support  for  the  arts  among  principals.  Therefore,  an  advisory  group  of  principals  will  meet 
this  year  to  determine  how  these  objectives  can  be  accomplished. 

Objectives 

1 .  Develop  and  present  40  model  events  for  teachers  designed  to  provide  strategies  for 
teaching  the  art  form  and  for  using  the  arts  to  teach  other  curriculum  areas. 

2.  Expand  the  audiences  for  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  school  systems 

3.  Further  integrate  the  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  with  local  and 
national  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  programs 

4.  Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 
program  in  meeting  the  professional  development  needs  of  local  teachers. 

5.  Explore  options  for  alternative  forms  of  delivery  of  Professional  Development 
Opportunities  for  Teachers  locally  and  nationally. 

6.  Further  the  professional  development  of  artists/arts  educators  regarding  workshops  for 
teachers. 

7  Explore  future  directions  for  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 

Evaluation 

I  Written  evaluations  from  participating  teachers 

2.  Written  evaluations  from  workshop  presenters. 

3 .  Attendance  by  teachers  at  workshops. 
4     Number  of  teachers  attending  events. 

5.  Number  of  arts  specialists  attending  events 

6.  Number  of  school  administrators  attending  events. 

7.  Number  of  workshops  for  teachers  based  on  local  and  national  Kennedy  Center  programs. 

8  Report  by  outside  evaluator  about  the  program 

9  Written  evaluation  of  national  tour  of  workshops  from  perspectives  of  teachers,  sponsors, 
and  artists 

10.  Number  of  workshops  available  for  national  tour 

I I  Written  evaluations  from  artists  leading  workshops. 

12  Written  evaluations  by  staff  comparing  Kennedy  Center's  Professional  Development 
Opportunities  for  Teachers  program  with  other  programs  for  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  artists 

FY  '94  F\'  '95 

Teachers  participating  1,600  1,600 
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PERFORMANCE  PLUS 


The  Performance  Plus  program  focuses  primarily  on  arts  education  for  the  adult  population. 
This  program  provides  opportunities  for  the  general  public  and  teachers  to  learn  more  about  the 
arts  and,  therefore,  better  appreciate  and  understand  performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and 
the  arts  in  general.  Through  this  program,  the  Kennedy  Center  demonstrates  its  understanding 
that  people  have  a  lifelong  desire  to  learn.  The  program  also  serves  an  audience  development 
function  that  extends  the  traditional  techniques  of  building  audiences. 

Performance  Plus  activities  include  discussions  (with  two  or  more  experts),  lectures, 
demonstrations,  open  rehearsals,  master  classes  and  multi-session  courses  in  the  disciplines  of 
dance  (ballet  and  modem),  symphonic  music,  chamber  music,  choral  music,  opera,  and  theater. 
Artists,  creators,  performers,  and  technical  professionals  are  involved  in  presenting  these  events. 
Over  the  program's  nine  year  history,  more  than  70,000  people  have  attended  Performance  Plus 
events.  During  the  1994-95  season,  over  70  events  will  be  attended  by  more  than  1 1,000 
people.  Programs  have  been  cosponsored  with  the  Washington  Opera,  the  Washington 
Performing  Arts  Society,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Many  of 
the  programs  are  interpreted  in  sign  language  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired. 

Educational  programs  for  all  ages  are  developed  and  offered  with  the  festivals  presented  at  the 
Kennedy  Center    Programs  are  relative  to  the  state  or  country  featured  and  the  artists  presented 
as  part  of  the  festival.  Activities  have  included  pre-  and  post-performance  discussions, 
symposia,  and  in-school  presentations 

The  "Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell"  series  offers  intensive  training  with  legendary 
ballerina  Suzanne  Farrell  for  ballet  students  ages  13-17.  See  "New  Artists/Pilot  Residencies"  on 
page  14  for  additional  information. 

The  level  of  commitment  to  adult  education  by  the  Kennedy  Center  is  unique  in  terms  of 
number  of  programs,  range  of  experiences,  and  caliber  of  offerings—many  have  served  as 
models  for  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  network  and  have  been  featured  at 
institutes  and  annual  meetings  for  the  past  three  years    Individual  consultation  sessions  have 
begun  with  teams  to  share  what  has  been  learned  by  the  Kennedy  Center  about  how  to  present 
higher  quality  programs  that  will  attract  a  broader  audience  in  each  community. 

1993-94  Highlights 

"Spotlight  on  Theater"  series  has  featured  playwrights  Robert  Schenkkan  (77?^  Kentucky  Cycle), 
Jon  Robin  Baitz  (3  Hotels),  and  Wendy  Wasserstein  {TJie  Sisters  Rosetiweig)  in  discussions  of 
their  plays. 

The  "Meet  the  Performers  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra"  series  more  than  doubled  last 
seasons'  attendance 

The  new  series,  "From  Page  to  Stage,"  which  follows  the  development  of  a  new  theater  work 
commissioned  by  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  has  been  very  successful  in 
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showing  the  creative  process  involved  in  developing  a  play    The  playwright,  directors,  and 
designers  have  shared  their  perspectives  on  the  play  and  have  shown  sketches  and  renderings  of 
sets  and  costume  design 

An  all-day  symposium,  "Black  Traditions  in  Modem  Dance,"  was  held  on  Saturday,  January  29 
as  part  of  the  Dance  America  residency  of  Dayton  Contemporary  Dance  Company  and  the 
International  Conference  of  Blacks  in  Dance.  Six  panel  discussions  were  held  with  topics 
ranging  from  "The  History  and  Mission  of  Blacks  in  Dance"  to  "Afrikan  and  Afrikan  American 
Dance  Aesthetics  and  Criticism." 

A  forum  was  provided  for  local  playwrights  to  dialogue  with  nationally  respected  playwrights 
Jeffrey  Sweet  and  Wendy  Wasserstein 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

Performance  Plus  continues  its  year  long  programming  for  1994-95.  Highlights  include 

•  A  new  series  developed  with  Dr.  Billy  Taylor  as  an  introduction  to  the  jazz  art  form 

•  New  music  director  designate  Leonard  Slatkin  participated  in  the  Conversations  with 
Conductors  series. 

•  Corps  de  Ballet  series  is  refocused  to  include  sessions  dealing  with  particular  styles 
within  the  ballet  art  form  in  order  to  better  connect  the  sessions  together 

•  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Theater  series  is  developed  to  provide  audience  members  with 
insights  into  the  development  of  a  theater  production  from  leading  professionals  in  the 
national  theater  field. 

•  Development  of  a  comprehensive  programming  plan  that  offers  opportunities  to  learn 
about  the  art  form  more  broadly;  learn  about  specific  performances  and  performers,  gain 
insight  into  the  backstage  aspects  of  a  work,  experience  the  creative  process,  and 
explore  topics  in-depth  through  symposia 

•  Planning  year  for  a  national  symposium  about  the  role  of  a  performing  arts  presenter  in 
adult  arts  education. 

Objectives 

1 .    Develop  and  present  effective  and  innovative  programs  that  offer  a  wide  range  of 
experiences  in  all  the  performing  art  forms,  that  reflect  and  enhance  the  performance 
attractions  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  address  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

2     Foster  greater  awareness  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Performance  Plus  program  through  1 )  the 
development  of  a  marketing  plan  that  more  thoroughly  reaches  current  and  potential 
Kennedy  Center  audiences  and  2)  events  being  presented  at  community  sites 

3.    Provide  a  means  for  local  artists  to  interact  with  visiting  artists  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
through  professional  development  opportunities  for  artists    When  possible,  promote 
collaborations  between  national  and  local  artists 

4  Present  "Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell"  as  an  opportunity  for  national  ballet 
students. 

5  Offer  events  to  be  included  in  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers,  Events 
for  Students,  Cultural  Passport,  Arts  Enterprise  Zone,  and  Traveling  Young  Players 
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Evaluation 

1  Analyze  individual  sessions  in  the  context  of  a  series  as  a  whole. 

2  Gather  audience  evaluation,  both  written  and  verbal. 

3  Involvement  of  professional  artists  in  program 

4  Track  participants  from  these  programs 

5  Increased  attendance  at  Performance  Plus  events  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
6.    Positive  feedback  from  the  community  leaders 

7  Analysis  of  increased  attendance  at  Performance  Plus  events  by  new  and  single  performance 
ticket  buyers 

8  Analysis  of  the  number  of  students  attending  events. 

FY'94  FY'95 

Participants  11,000  11,500 
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MODEL  COMMUNITY  OUTREACH  INITIATIVES 

Through  community  partnerships  and  collaborations  with  major  performing  companies  and 
artists,  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department's  community  education/outreach  initiatives 
provide  culturally  diverse  communities  with  extended  performance  and  training  opportunities 
for  the  general  adult  public  and  student  populations    These  programs,  developed  locally  by  the 
Kennedy  Center,  are  designed  to  demonstrate  how  partnerships  among  artists,  cultural 
institutions,  school  districts,  local  governments,  and  the  general  community  can  result  in  high 
quality  artistic  and  educational  events  that  strengthen  the  fabric  of  local  communities  across  the 
country.  The  models  are  documented  and  disseminated  through  print  and  electronic  media  as 
well  as  through  hands-on  workshops  and  training  seminars 

A)  Arts  Enterprise  Zone  (AEZ)  is  a  partnership  among  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Levine 
School  of  Music,  Washington  Parent  Group  Fund,  Washington  Performing  Arts  Society,  and 
five  area  public  schools  that  seeks  to  contribute  to  a  learning  environment  that  fosters  positive 
student  development.  AEZ  offers  in-school  ariists-in-residencies,  workshops  for  teachers, 
students,  and  parents,  summer  internships  in  the  arts  for  students;  opportunities  for  students  to 
attend  cultural  activities  and  events  with  their  families;  ongoing  instruction,  special  scholarships; 
and  competitions  and  collaborations  among  the  arts  organizations,  school  districts,  schools,  and 
parents 

B)  Cultural  Passport  Program  encourages  participation  by  District  of  Columbia  young 
people  and  their  families  in  programs  and  activities  at  national  and  community-based  cultural 
institutions  throughout  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 

C)  Carter  Barron  programs  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  are  designed  to  bring  the  Kennedy  Center's  diverse 
resources  into  the  local  community  and  to  encourage  broader  participation  by  segments  of  the 
community  who  seldom  participate  in  formal  concert  and  education  settings    The  program 
emphasizes  the  role  of  the  community  in  creating  and  performing  works  of  arts,  and  also  fosters 
a  sense  of  community  celebration  and  creative  expression    In  addition  to  a  series  of  special 
concerts,  the  program  offers  "In  Your  Neighborhood"  experiences  that  include  in-school 
performances,  joint  community  concerts  in  local  churches  and  community  centers,  a  ticket 
program  that  invites  community  members  to  "Be  Our  Guest"  at  future  Kennedy  Center 
performances,  and  a  host  of  smaller  community  picnics  and  celebrations    The  program 
demonstrates  how  a  major  cultural  institution  can  involve  targeted  segments  of  the  community 
with  in-depth  experiences  that  will  lead  to  fliture  participation  in  cultural  events. 

D)  The  Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  (DTH)  Community  Dance 
Residency  is  in  the  second  year  of  a  three  year  dance  initiative    The  program  introduces 
classical  ballet  to  metropolitan  Washington  students  through  lecture/demonstrations, 
workshops,  live  performances,  and  training  experiences.  Coordinated  by  the  Kennedy  Center's 
Education  Department,  the  program  has  three  community  partners-the  Duke  Ellington  School 
of  the  Arts  (Washington,  DC),  the  Nannie  J  Lee  Recreation  Center  (Alexandria,  VA),  and  the 
Suitland  High  School  for  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  (District  Heights,  MD)    There  is  an 
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eight  week  training  opportunity  for  1 09  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  1 0  and  1 7  at  each 
community  site  and  an  intensive  8  week  (14  classes)  series  of  classes  for  beginning,  intermediate 
and  advanced  students  at  the  Kennedy  Center    Classes  are  taught  by  principal  dancers  from 
DTH  and  the  DTH  School    Prior  to  the  selection  process  for  the  training  program,  the  DTH 
School  Ensemble  presented  a  series  of  lecture/demonstration  performances  in  each  community.. 
These  perfomiances  have  reached  an  audience  of  approximately  5,000  students  and  their 
families  since  it  began  in  the  fall  of  1 993 

E)  New  Artists/New  Pilots  Residencies  identifies  artists  fi^om  across  the  country  who  are 
committed  to  developing  quality  creative  experiences  for  young  people  and  their  families. 
Residencies,  workshops  for  teachers,  and  performances  are  developed  to  encourage 
participation  at  all  levels  and  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  arts  to  transform  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  series,  "Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell,"  began  in  the  1992-93  season  and 
continued  in  the  1993-94  season  as  a  ballet  training  program  for  intermediate  and  advanced 
students.  Ms.  Farrell  offered  two  introductory  master  classes  from  which  students  were 
selected  to  participate  in  a  ten-part  intensive  series  of  master  classes  over  a  five  week  period 
This  season  35  students  were  selected  from  80  participants-an  increase  of  20  participants  over 
last  year.  This  program  responds  to  the  Kennedy  Center's  mission  to  enhance  the  quality  of  arts 
education  for  young  people  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  community    The  students 
represented  15  ballet  schools  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 
Teachers  of  participating  students  were  invited  to  attend  a  class  and  participated  in  a  discussion 
with  Suzanne  Farrell 

F)  D.C.  Public  School  System  (DCPS) 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  strengthened  its  relationship  with  the  DC.  Public  School  system 
through  the  development  of  a  long  term  in-depth  relationship  with  the  school  system  that  will 
provide  students  and  faculty  with  access  to  the  performing  arts  and  the  ability  to  track  the 
eflFectiveness  of  the  programming  arts  in  education  in  a  comprehensive  manner    It  is  hoped  that 
ultimately  this  partnership  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  educational  life  of  the  schools  and 
their  surrounding  communities  and  will  further  demonstrate  the  Kennedy  Center's  willingness  to 
establish  an  on-going  presence  in  the  school/community  and  to  have  the  school/community  have 
a  similar  presence  in  the  Center    The  Partnership  has  three  components: 

•  Marie  Reed  Thematic  Project 

•  Focus  Group  of  Teachers 

•  Advisory  Group 

1993-94  Highlights 

D.C.  Public  School  System  (DCPS) 

The  relationship  between  the  Kennedy  Center's  Education  Department  and  the  DCPS  Division 
of  Youth  Services  has  been  improved  considerably    Dr.  Marilyn  Tyler  Brown,  Associate 
Superintendent  for  Student  Services  Division,  represents  the  superintendent  on  the 
Superintendent's  Task  force  and  has  helped  in  the  implementation  of  the  Education 
Department's  community  programs. 
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The  Education  Department's  Community  Partnerships  Program  received  fiinding  form  the 
DCPS's  Division  of  Systemic  Educational  Change  to  develop  a  training  component  for  teachers 
who  will  be  part  of  the  faculty  for  the  Thematic  Summer  School  Program  to  be  held  at  Marie 
Reed  Learning  Center  from  July  5-29,  1994  1  The  focus  of  the  training  and  the  summer's 
thematic  curriculum  will  be  The  Harlem  Renaissance    A  series  of  three  workshops  will  be  held 
to  train  teachers  on  the  general  topic  and  related  art  forms    Further  integration  of  the  program 
will  occur  during  the  1994-95  school  year,  with  the  St  Louis  Black  Repertory's  production  of  1 
Remember  Harlem  as  part  of  the  Youth  and  Family  Programming  season    Houston  Elementary 
School  will  be  included  in  the  workshop  and  will  work  with  the  Education  Department  to 
further  integrate  the  curriculum  during  the  school  year    This  program  is  being  developed  as  a 
model  for  approaches  to  an  arts-centered  integrated  curriculum 

Cultural  Passport  Program 

The  Cultural  Passport  materials  and  ticketing  process  were  revised  and  redesigned  in  a  format 
that  includes  all  information  necessary  for  students,  coordinators,  and  principals    High  school 
students  ant  their  teachers  attended  a  performance  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  play  The 
Kentucky  Cycle    The  performance  included  appropriate  preparation  and  follow-up  activities 
and  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  play  during  parts  one  and  two    During  the  1993-94 
school  year,  the  Cultural  Passport  Program  included  students  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
schools  and  the  broader  community  (social  service  agencies,  recreation  departments  and  the 
Black  church  community).  Teachers  who  coordinate  the  cultural  Passport  Program  in  their 
schools  attended  a  variety  of  professional  development  workshops. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Cultural  Passport  Program  was  selected  to  be  a  host  agency  for  the 
Mayor's  Summer  Youth  Initiative    It  is  anticipated  that  20  students  aged  14  and  15  will 
participate  in  the  arts  exposure  component  and  10  students  aged  16-18  will  serve  as  interns  in 
cultural  institutions  (including  the  Kennedy  Center)  throuuhout  the  city    Additionally,  Korean 
American  dancer,  Dana  Tai  Soon  Burgess  will  work  with  a  group  of  1 5  Asian  American  Dance 
students    The  program  will  be  housed  at  the  Kennedy  Center  rather  than  a  public  school  so  that 
it  can  be  better  monitored  and  observed  by  appropriate  staff  so  that  students  can  take  fijU 
advantage  of  the  many  resources  in  the  Center. 

Arts  Enterprise  Zone  (AEZ) 

The  AEZ  Program  completed  the  third  year  of  this  collaborative  partnership.  Accomplishments 
to  date  include  the  co-presentation  of  artists,  which  has  provided  more  continuity  in  the 
program  between  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  and  a  mini-residency  at  Kelly  Miller  Jr 
High  School  by  the  St  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company    Three  members  of  the  companN 
taught  a  series  of  drama  and  writing  workshops  for  7th  and  9th  grade  students  and  performed  a 
scene  from  The  Meeting  for  a  Martin  Luther  King  Day  assembly  program    Students  also 
attended  a  variety  of  performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center    There  has  begun  a  commitment  to 
examine  the  evaluation  process  and  to  look  beyond  behavioral  change  to  educational  value 
using  muhiple  intelligence's    On  April  9,  1994  the  AEZ  students  were  showcased  in  a  special 
program  that  featured  African  dance  and  drumming,  instrumental  jazz  ensembles,  and 
storytelling  and  tap  dancing  titled  The  Mystery  of  the  Dezea  People  through  the  art  of 
storytelling  which  connects  and  excerpt  from  each  school's  culminating  pertbrmance 
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National  Dance  Institute 

Approximately  80  students  from  Alton  and  Draper  elementary  schools  have,  for  the  third  year 
joined  students  from  two  Young  Audiences  of  Washington,  DC  sponsored  elementary  schools 
(Stoddert  and  Savoy)  in  a  dance  performance  for  school  audiences  and  the  general  public    For 
the  second  year  Fat  City,  with  sets  by  Red  Grooms,  will  be  produced  in  the  Eisenhower  Theater 
on  April  21,  22,  and  23,  1995.  These  performances  are  the  culmination  of  a  four  week 
dance/movement  NDI  residency. 

Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  (DTH)  Community  Residency 

Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  (DTH)  Community  Residency 
The  Kennedy  Center  and  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
three  year  community  dance  initiative.  The  program  introduced  the  art  form  of  classical  ballet 
to  metropolitan  Washington  students  through  lecture/demonstrations,  workshops,  live 
performances,  and  training  experiences. 

The  program  has  three  community  partners-the  Duke  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts 
(Washington,  DC),  the  Nannie  J  Lee  Recreation  Center  (Alexandria,  VA),  and  the  Suitiand 
High  School  for  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  (District  Heights,  MD)    The  program  mcluded 
an  eight  week  training  opportunity  for  1 50  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  8  and  1 7  at  each 
community  site  and  an  intensive  8  week,  1 6  class  series  of  classes  for  intermediate  (beginner) 
and  advanced  (beginner)  students  at  the  Kennedy  Center    Classes  have  been  taught  by  principal 
dancers  from  DTH  and  the  DTH  School.  Prior  to  the  selection  process  (which  had  nearly  575 
participants),  the  DTH  School  Ensemble  presented  a  series  of  lecture/demonstration 
performances  at  each  community  site    These  events  reached  an  audience  of  approximately 
3,000  students  and  their  families.  On  January  29,  1994  the  Kennedy  Center  hosted  a 
symposium  for  dance  teachers  led  by  Arthur  Mitchell,  Founder/ Artistic  Director  of  DTH 

The  years  activities  culminated  with  the  Kennedy  Center/DTH  students  performing  with  the 
company  in  Pasacaglia,  music  by  J.S.  Bach,  on  April  19th  as  part  of  the  DTH  Gala.  Students 
will  also  participated  in  an  on-stage  master  class/demonstration  taught  by  Arthur  Mitchell  in  the 
Opera  House  on  April  25th. 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 
Billy  Taylor  Jazz  Residency 

Model  community  outreach  will  continue  its  existing  programs  for  1994-95  and  will  introduce  a 
new  jazz  initiative  with  internationally  recognized  jazz  artist  Billy  Taylor 

Arts  Enterprise  Zone 

Percussionist  Bamett  Williams  is  in  residence  at  Alton  Elementary  School  teaching  students  the 
art  of  African  percussion  as  well  as  the  skills  and  techniques  involved  in  building  an  African 
Drum.  Actor/Storyteller  Bill  Grimmett,  in  residence  at  Kelly  Miller  Junior  High  explores  with 
students  their  personal  histories  to  develop  stories  that  elevate  their  self  esteem,  community 
awareness  and  reinforces  language  and  memory  skills 
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A  group  of  7th  grade  male  students  from  Hart  and  Kelly  Miller  Junior  High  Schools  are 
participating  in  a  "Conversations  With"  project  that  allows  them  to  discuss  personal  issues  with 
renowned  jazz  trumpeter  Jon  Faddis  and  contemporary  vocalist/percussionist  VINX  in  a 
lecture/demonstration  format.  Both  artist  use  the  sessions  to  perform  and  share  their  art  and 
more  importantly  to  begin  a  dialogue  with  these  young  men  about  the  importance  of  education 
and  social  values  that  lead  to  successful  lives. 

Cultural  Passport  Program 

This  year  13  DC  Public  Schools  (4  elementary,  5  junior  high,  3  high  schools)  and  one 
community  center  (325  students  and  13  teachers)  participate  in  the  program.  A  total  of  1 ,760 
tickets  (41  performances)  will  be  provided    High  school  students  and  their  teachers  attended  a 
performance  of  the  Kermedy  Center  and  Cross  Road  Theater's  production  of  Flyin '  West. 
Teachers  who  coordinate  the  program  in  their  schools  attended  a  variety  of  professional 
development  workshops. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Cultural  Passport  Program  will  host  the  six-week  residency  of  Korean 
American  dancer,  Dana  Tai  Soon  Burgess  who  will  work  with  a  group  of  approximately  20 
students.  The  residency  will  culminate  in  a  performance  in  the  Lab  Theater  in  August 

National  Dance  Institute  (NDI) 

Approximately  80  students  from  Aiton  and  Draper  elementary  schools  have,  for  the  fourth  year, 
joined  students  from  two  Young  Audiences  of  Washington,  DC  sponsored  elementary  schools 
in  a  dance  performance  for  school  audiences  and  the  general  public    For  the  third  year  Fai  City, 
with  sets  by  Red  Grooms,  will  be  produced  this  year  at  the  newly  renovated  and  historic  Lincoln 
Theater.   These  performances  are  the  culmination  of  a  four  week  dance/movement  NDI 
residency. 

Kennedy  Center/D.C.  Public  School  Partnership 

Building  on  the  success  of  the  past  two  summer's  thematic  programs  at  the  Marie  Reed  Leaning 
Center  the  Kennedy  Center  continues  that  relationship  with  a  year-long  thematic  project 
centering  on  the  Harlem  Renaissance    The  Project  includes  three  artist  residencies,  professional 
development  opportunities  for  teachers,  and  performance  opportunities  (in  school  and  at  the 
Kennedy  Center)  for  all  students    Twelve  teachers  representing  six  schools— Houston,  Hearst, 
Seaton,  Marie  Reed,  and  Malcolm  X  Elementary  Schools  and  Sousa  Middle  School  are 
participating  in  the  focus  group    The  teachers  will  attend  three  workshops  in  the  Kennedy 
Center  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  program  and  receive  resource 
materials.  Focus  group  teachers  will  be  asked  to  suggest  topics  for  fijture  workshops  for  DC 
teachers  and  will  receive  a  stipend  for  their  participation    The  six  participating  schools  will  also 
participate  in  artist  residency  activities  and  receive  performance  tickets    Teachers  from  the  six 
schools  will  be  encouraged  to  attend  professional  development  workshops  at  the  Kennedy 
Center    The  Advisory  Group  includes  community  leaders  from  the  public  and  private  sector 
(including  the  school  system)  who  have  been  asked  to  advise  the  Kennedy  Center  on  the  further 
development  of  this  partnership  initiative. 
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Marie  Reed  Learning  Center  Component  of  DCPS  Partnership 

•  Provided  two  orientation  sessions  on  the  Harlem  Renaissance  for  teachers  at  Marie 
Reed  --  October  21  and  28,  1994 

•  Provided  an  in-school  professional  development  workshop  "The  Music  of  the 
Harlem  Renaissance  --  November  8,  1994  as  part  of  the  schools  first  in-service  day 

•  Funded  two  in-school  performances  of  "I  Remember  Harlem"  by  the  St  Louis  Black 
Repertory  Company  —  January  20,  1995 

•  Hosted  Marie  Reed  In-Service  day  ~  February  1,  1995  -  provided  a  workshop  on 
testing  led  by  Yvonne  Hatchett  and  a  whole  language  literature  workshop  in  the 
afternoon  by  Bill  Grimmett. 

Focus  Group  Schools 

•  Violin  Teacher  placed  at  Souza  Middle  School 

•  Day-long  artist  visit  -  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company  at  Houston  Elementary 
School,  January  18,  1995 

Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  (DTH)  Community  Residency 

•  Nine  students  were  selected  to  receive  scholarships  to  study  at  the  DTH  School  in 
New  York  for  six  weeks 

•  DTH  School  Ensemble  presented  7  lecture/demonstration  performances  for  2,455 
students  and  families  in  the  District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 

•  All  students  who  participated  in  the  initial  8  class  series  who  attended  the  selection 
classes  led  by  Arthur  Mitchell  were  selected  to  continue  their  study  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  project  at  the  Kennedy  Center  which  will  begin  on  February  25,  1995 

•  On  April  10,  1995,  the  Kennedy  Center  will  host  a  two-hour  workshop  for  dance 
teachers  and  movement  specialists  led  by  Arthur  Mitchell,  founder/artistic  director  of 
DTH    Building  on  the  success  of  last  years  symposium  the  workshop  will  continue 
the  dialogues  about  the  importance  of  dance  education 

•  The  year's  activities  will  culminate  with  an  invitational  master  class  taught  by  Mr 
Mitchell  on  the  stage  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  Opera  House  on  April  1 5,  1995  at 
7:30  p.m. 

Objectives 

1     Maintain  and  enhance  collaborations  in  targeted  communities  and  schools 

2.  Identify  four  additional  schools  or  communities  for  the  development  of  a  targeted 
community-school  partnership  initiatives 

3.  Involve  four  significant  artists  or  ensembles  in  extended  residency  activities  that  involve  the 
general  school  community,  a  core  group  of  students,  parents,  and  the  community  in  general 

4.  Provide  significant  professional  training  opportunities  to  talented  young  people  through  a 
variety  of  artistic  disciplines  and  genres. 

5.  Provide  multiple  opportunities  for  targeted  communities  to  be  exposed  to  and  to  participate 
in  quality  professional  arts  experiences 

6     Provide  teachers  and  parents  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  value  of  the  arts  in  providing 
their  children  with  positive  alternatives  to  violence,  drugs,  and  other  negative  behavioral 
choices. 
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7.  Create  opportunities  for  families  to  support  children's  participation  in  cultural  activities. 

8.  Develop  integrated  educational  models  for  use  in  classrooms  and  community  settings. 

9.  Provide  access  to  community  outreach  activities  to  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  great 
Washington  area. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Use  of  a  questionnaire  regarding  participation  in  Kennedy  Center  events  on-site  and  in  the 
community. 

2.  Critical  evaluation  of  Center's  ability  to  work  successfully  with  the  DCPS'  Department  of 
Systemic  Educational  Change  in  the  development  of  professional  development  opportunities 
for  teachers  and  integrated  arts  curricula  for  the  thematic  summer  school  program  and 
during  the  school  year  at  select  schools. 

3  Analyze  the  addition  of  new  schools  to  participate  in  the  program  through  the  collaborative 
efforts  of  the  program's  manager  and  DCPS'  Student  Services  Division 

4  Number  of  schools  that  respond  to  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  In  Your  Neighborhood 
design  contest  for  students 

5.  Number  of  teachers  who  participate  in  professional  development  workshops,  and  a  survey 
of  how  they  used  the  information  received  in  the  programs  The  level  of  commitment  from 
principals  to  encourage  teacher  involvement  in  professional  development  programs 

6.  Number  of  teachers  who  participate  in  selected  Performance  Plus  activities  and  their  use  of 
the  information  learned  to  inform  and  prepare  their  students. 

7.  Cooperation  and  collaboration  of  artists  with  teachers,  and  with  the  school's  administrative 
cooperation  and  commitment  to  residency  activities. 

8.  Timely  receipt  by  teachers  and  students  of  printed  educational  materials  prior  to  the 
attending  performances  and  teachers'  response  concerning  how  the  materials  integrate 
artistic  content  into  an  educational  unit  or  curriculum 

9.  Evaluation  of  the  continuity  of  the  AEZ  program  that  will  occur  from  elementary  to  junior 
high  school  and  junior  high  school  through  collaborative  residencies 

10.  Assessment  of  academic  improvement  and  educational  change  by  outside  consultant 

Model  Community  Outreach 


Participants 

FY  '94              FY  '95 

Arts  Enterprise  Zone 

1,250                 1,300 

(not  incl  NDI) 

Cultural  Passport 

343                    350 

Carter  Barron 

12,000              12,000 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

3,575               3,800 

National  Dance  Institute 

2,573                2,500 

New  Artists/New  Pilots 

(Suzanne  Farrell)  80  80 

TOTAL  19,741  20,080 
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EVENTS  FOR  STUDENTS 


In  addition  to  presenting  and  producing  performances  for  young  people,  the  Kennedy  Center 
Education  Department  presents  events  for  students  that  feature  the  performing  companies  and 
artists  performing  at  Kennedy  Center    Students  and  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
dress  rehearsals,  discussions  with  artists,  lecture/demonstrations,  and  master  classes  and  to 
receive  performance  guides  in  advance  of  each  event.  Regularly  scheduled  events  for 
elementary  students  include  lecture/demonstrations  in  ballet  and  opera  presented  by  the 
companies  in  the  Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center  series  and  the  Washington  Opera    High  school 
students  attend  opera,  ballet,  and  modem  dance  dress  rehearsals  presented  by  The  Washington 
Opera  and  companies  such  as  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  American  Ballet  Theatre,  the  Jeffrey 
Ballet,  and  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company. 

Actors  performing  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  theater  series  present  pre-  and  post-performance 
discussions  at  a  matinee  performance  designated  especially  for  high  school  student  groups 

Master  classes  in  dance  and  music  are  presented  each  fall  and  spring  and  feature  principal 
dancers,  ballet  company  artistic  directors,  and  internationally-known  musicians  such  as  Richard 
Stoltzman,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Jean  Pierre  Rampal,  and  Evelyn  Glennie 

Performance  Guides  are  sent  to  teachers  two  weeks  before  each  event.  Student  study  guides 
are  developed  for  theater  and  opera  programs 

The  Events  for  Students  program  serves  as  a  blueprint  of  ideas  for  other  performing  arts  centers 
nationally    Seeing  the  range  and  substance  of  the  education  programs  presented  by  major 
theater  companies  and  performing  artists  encourages  other  performing  arts  centers  to  request 
similar  educational  presentations    The  performing  artists  and  company  members  presenting 
educational  events  are  also  able  to  refine  their  presentations  through  feedback  and  evaluations 
by  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  staff  and,  more  importantly,  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  from  participants  how  valuable  such  presentations  are  for  students  and  teachers 

1993-94  Highlights 

The  Events  for  Students  program  for  the  1993-94  season  will  continue  to  utilize  the  artists  and 
companies  featured  in  the  Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center  series,  the  Terrace  Concerts,  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Washington  Opera  season  through  the  presentation  of 
master  classes,  rehearsals,  lecture/demonstrations  and  performances 

This  fall  over  700  high  school  students  attended  a  full  day  of  performances  of  The  Kentucky 
Cycle  and  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  play  with  playwright  Robert  Schenkkan. 

Internationally-known  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  presented  master  classes  and  lecture 
demonstrations  in  area  schools  prior  to  and  during  his  residency  with  the  NSO    In  cooperation 
with  the  Prince  William  County  Schools,  "A  Master  Class  with  Richard  Stoltzman"  was 
broadcast  over  channel  53  (metro  area  station)  and  featured  county  clarinet  students  and  call-in 
questions  from  area  viewers    A  videotape  of  this  broadcast  is  available  to  the  schools    Other 
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master  classes  planned  for  the  spring  will  be  presented  by  violinist  Pinchas  Zukerman  and  solo 
percussionist  Evelyn  Glennie 

The  Jeffrey  Ballet  presented  a  special  behind-the-scenes  look  at  The  Nutcracker  for  area 
elementary  students    The  Boston  Ballet  and  The  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  will  present 
similar  lecture/demonstrations  this  spring  during  their  residencies    Each  of  the  ballet 
companies  in  the  Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center  series  will  open  their  dress  rehearsals  to 
area  high  school  students  and  will  conduct  master  classes  for  advanced  high  school  ballet 
students.  High  school  students  will  also  attend  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  Paul  Taylor 
Dance  Company 

A  series  of  residency  programs  was  initiated  this  season  with  Richard  Stoltzman  and  will 
continue  during  the  spring  with  such  artists  as  David  Parsons  and  Billy  Taylor,  Urban  Bush 
Women,  the  Bella  Lewitzsky  Dance  Company,  and  the  Young  Concert  Artists  performmg  in  the 
Terrace  Concerts  series.  Residency  programs  will  place  artists  in  school  and  community 
settings  and  will  witness  to  the  culturally  diverse  programming  presented  at  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

More  than  8,500  students  attended  28  events  at  Kennedy  Center  and  approximately  6,400 
students  were  reached  through  14  residency  activities  during  the  1993-94  season    The  decrease 
in  attendance  figures  for  Kennedy  Center  events  is  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the  opera  events 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

The  Events  for  Students  program  continues  to  utilize  the  artists  and  companies  featured  in  the 
Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center  series,  the  Terrace  Concerts,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  Theater  series  through  the  presentation  of  master  classes,  rehearsals, 
lecture/demonstrations  and  performances. 

This  fall  over  600  high  school  students  attended  a  matinee  performance  of  the  Crossroads 
Theater  production  of  Flyin '  West,  the  first  production  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Theater  series. 
Following  the  performance,  the  entire  cast  returned  to  the  stage  for  a  45-minute  question  and 
answer  session  with  the  students    A  study  guide  was  also  developed  for  this  production  and 
sent  to  all  students  two  weeks  prior  to  the  performance. 

During  the  winter,  a  behind-the-scenes  session  with  the  award-winning  musical.  Tommy,  will  be 
offered  to  high  school  students    This  session  will  acquaint  students  with  some  of  the  technical 
and  visual  effects  in  the  show  and  will  include  a  backstage  tour,  and  a  discussion  with  the 
technicians  for  the  production 

In  the  spring,  high  school  students  will  attend  matinee  performances  of  the  productions  selected 
for  showcasing  in  the  American  College  Theater  Festival 

The  Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center  series  offers  high  school  students  the  opportunity  to  attend 
working  rehearsals  with  The  Australian  Ballet,  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  Dance  Theatre  of  Hariem,  and  Miami  City  Ballet,  and  master  classes  with  The 
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Australian  Ballet,  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  American  Ballet  Theatre,  and  Miami  City  Ballet. 
Students  in  grades  4-8  attend  "Ballet:  Behind  the  Scenes'"  lecture/demonstrations  that  oflFer 
students  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  ballet.  The  Jeffrey  Ballet  presented  a  behind-the-scenes 
look  at  The  Nutcracker,  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  will  perform  excerpts  from  ballets  that 
illustrate  different  styles,  and  Miami  City  Ballet  will  perform  highlights  from  the  company's 
production  of  Western  Symphony 

In  addition,  the  number  of  residency  programs  with  artists  has  been  increased  this  season  in 
order  to  reach  more  students  in  the  14  metropolitan  area  school  districts    These  programs 
feature  artists  from  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Terrace  Concerts  series,  the  Theater 
series,  and  Youth  and  Family  programs.  Some  of  the  artists  selected  for  residency  programs 
include  Trio  Buenos  Aires,  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock,  Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Company,  Debussy 
Trio,  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company,  the  Marilyn  Home  Foundation  winner  soprano 
Bridgett  Hooks,  the  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet,  and  Young  Concert  Artists'  violist  Nokuthula 
Ngwenyama,  marimbist  Makoto  Nakura,  and  soprano  Camillia  Johnson 

During  the  1993-94  season,  two  artists,  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  and  pianist  Awadagin 
Pratt,  presented  programs  for  students  that  were  also  broadcast  over  channel  53  and  videotaped 
for  future  use  in  the  schools    This  season  the  series  has  been  expanded  to  four  programs  that 
are  broadcast  locally  and  nationally  by  cable  stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  program  was  a  discussion  of  "The  Making  of  a  Play;  Flyin '  West"  that  featured 
Crossroads  Theatre  founder  and  director,  Ricardo  Kahn,  lighting  designer  Jackie  Manassee,  and 
renowned  actress  Miss  Ruby  Dee.  The  second  program  was  a  re-broadcast  of  the  "Master 
Class  with  Richard  Stoltzman"    The  final  two  programs  feature  the  Billy  Taylor  Trio  in  a 
performance/demonstration  session  titled  "What  is  Improvisation"  and  the  Turtle  Island  String 
Quartet  in  a  performance  session  focused  on  jazz  and  the  string  quartet    These  programs  are 
now  being  broadcast  to  over  100  school  and  community  sites  across  the  country 

The  performance  guides  developed  for  students  and  teachers  attending  Events  for  Students  and 
Youth  and  Family  Programs  presentations  continue  to  be  upgraded  and  refined  in  both  content 
and  appearance    The  improvements  made  last  year  in  the  theater  guides  are  being  implemented 
and  a  team  of  dance  professionals  is  currently  working  on  the  guidelines  for  developing 
performance  guides  in  dance. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  dialogue  with  the  area  school  superintendents,  program  initiatives 
that  address  specific  arts  education  needs  in  these  school  districts  will  continue  to  be  developed 
and  implemented    Because  these  school  districts  include  urban  and  rural  communities  as  well  as 
very  diverse  ethnic  populations,  information  about  successful  programming  initiatives  will  be 
made  available  to  our  national  audience 

Objectives 

1  Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  attend  performances  in  dance,  music,  and  theater 

2  Develop  residency  programs  for  area  school  and  community  sites 
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3.    Explore  new  programming  initiatives  that  meet  the  arts  education  needs  of  the  local  school 

districts. 
4     Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  more  about  artists,  their  work,  and  the  creative 

process. 

5.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  studying  the  arts  to  work  with  artists  in  dance,  music,  and 
theater 

6.  Gather  and  share  information  about  model  programs  for  students  with  national  education 
program  directors. 

7.  Increase  awareness  of  the  Kennedy  Center  programs  available  to  students  with  disabilities. 

8.  Make  programs  accessible  for  students  with  hearing  and  vision  impairments 

Program  Evaluation 

An  evaluation  of  the  program  is  being  done  during  the  spring  of  1995  to  determine  the  impact 
of  the  program  components  on  students'  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  the  arts    Information 
gained  from  this  evaluation  will  be  incorporated  into  the  1995-96  season 

The  evaluative  tools  include  the  following: 

1 .  Monitoring  of  attendance  at  all  programs 

2.  Review  of  evaluation  forms  given  to  all  teachers  attending  events  with  their  students 

3.  On-site  feedback  from  students  attending  events 

4  Dialogue  with  presenters  before  and  after  each  event  to  suggest  changes  and  improvements 

5  Review  of  evaluation  forms  completed  by  all  residency  site  coordinators 

6.  Staff  evaluation  of  all  programs 

7.  Interviews  with  students  and  teachers 

FY  '94  FY  '95 


Number  of  Participants 

Events 

8,500 

9,000 

Residencies 

6,400 

6,500 
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NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (NSO)  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AND 
KENNEDY  CENTER'S  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AMERICAN 
RESIDENCIES  PROGRAM 

NSO  Education  Programs 

The  multifaceted  National  Symphony  (NSO)  Education  Program  offers  a  variety  of  programs  to 
introduce  symphonic  music  to  children  and  their  families  and  to  further  the  musical  education  of 
young  musicians.  Annually,  over  60,000  people  (students  and  families)  attend  specially-priced 
NSO  education  concerts  (Young  People's  Concerts,  "Meet  the  Orchestra"  Concerts,  and  NSO 
Family  Concerts)    A  continued  focus,  begun  in  1991,  is  the  project  entitled  In-School 
Ensembles,  a  program  in  which  small  groups  of  NSO  musicians  present  specifically-designed 
interactive  workshops/performances  in  selected  DC  Public  Schools  in  underserved  areas  of  the 
city    In  addition,  the  NSO  Young  Soloists'  Competition,  now  in  its  22nd  season,  offers  a  solo 
performance  opportunity  with  the  NSO  to  each  winner.  Also,  apprenticeships  and  scholarships 
for  advanced  music  students,  a  high  percentage  of  whom  are  from  ethnic  minority  groups, 
continued  to  be  offered  annually    The  intensive  orchestral  training  program,  titled  the  NSO 
Youth  Fellowship  Program,  is  a  flill-scholarship  program  for  serious  music  students    This  is  a 
monitored,  performance-oriented  program  designed  to  develop  and  encourage  young  musicians 
to  become  orchestral  musicians  of  the  future    Another  program  for  area  youth  that  is  offered 
annually  is  Youth  Orchestra  Day,  during  which  selected  members  of  area  youth  symphonies 
share  music  stands  with  NSO  members  in  a  special  rehearsal    A  Career  Day,  paired  with  an 
NSO  open  rehearsal,  is  offered  annually  for  music  students  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
careers  in  the  arts.  For  adults,  the  NSO  education  program  sponsors  "Symphony  Talks"  at  local 
libraries,  recorded  program  notes  for  persons  with  sight  impairment,  and  open  rehearsals  for 
seniors    Education  has  been  a  high  priority  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra  was  founded  in  1931  and  the  education  program  has  grown  and  flourished  during  the 
last  63  years 

NSO  American  Residencies  Program 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  (NSO)  American  Residencies  for  the  Kennedy  Center  is  a 
unique  national  initiative  encompassing  the  elements  of  education,  outreach,  chamber,  and 
orchestral  performances    The  two-week  residency  provides  interaction  with  many  of  the 
participating  state's  fine  artists,  shares  all  elements  of  classical  symphonic  music  with  the  region, 
explores  the  diversity  of  musical  influences  unique  to  the  state,  and  gives  the  region  a  musical 
voice  as  the  nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts  through  exchanges,  training  programs,  and 
commissions    In  addition,  a  major  project  such  as  the  residency  helps  to  focus  statewide  and 
national  attention  on  the  excellence  of  artists  found  in  areas  across  the  country 

With  American  Residencies,  the  NSO  helps  to  ensure  the  future  of  orchestras  and  the  arts  in 
education,  participating  in  a  national  interchange  of  educational  artistic  programs  and  ideas  that 
integrate  the  lessons  of  the  performing  arts  into  daily  life  and  keep  an  important  part  of  our 
cultural  heritage  vibrant  and  growing  By  infijsing  the  residency  with  projects  that  are  based  on 
interaction  with  culturally  diverse  forms  of  music,  the  orchestra  also  affirms  its  commitment  and 
that  of  the  Kennedy  Center  to  the  preservation  and  growth  of  the  full  scope  of  our  multicultural 
society. 
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The  impact  of  the  American  Residency  program  extends  beyond  the  residency  period  through  a 
variety  of  activities  that  nurture  ongoing  relationships  between  the  Kennedy  Center  and  a 
participating  state 

Summer  Music  Institute  State  Alliances  for  Arts  Education  assist  in  selecting  students  to 
participate  in  master  classes,  youth  orchestra  activities,  and  chamber  music  programs    They,  in 
conjunction  with  the  state's  music  teachers  at  the  secondary  school,  university,  and  professional 
levels,  identify  gifted  young  musicians  to  travel  to  Washington,  DC,  for  the  NSO  Summer 
Music  Institute,  consisting  of  four  weeks  of  training  programs. 

Teacher  Fellowship:  In  1992,  with  the  first  American  Residency,  Kennedy  Center  Chairman 
James  D.  Wolfensohn  created  the  Teacher  Fellowship  to  flirther  the  work  of  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  American  Residencies.  The  one-month  fellowship  for  career  development 
will  be  awarded  to  one  teacher  in  a  participating  state  selected  with  the  assistance  of  the  state's 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 

Events  with  Local  Artists:  In  addition  to  the  joint  concert,  a  key  feature  of  the  residency  is  the 
inclusion  of  more  of  the  state's  fine  performers  in  NSO  performances    Student  soloists  have 
been  selected  from  tapes  submitted  from  throughout  the  state  to  appear  with  the  orchestra 
during  NSO  Young  People's  Concerts    In  addition,  guest  narrators  and  professional  artists 
appear  during  the  orchestra's  educational  performances  and  fijll  concerts 

Commissioning  Project:  In  collaboration  with  the  state  arts  agency,  the  Kennedy  Center 
commissions  a  chamber  work  of  approximately  20  minutes,  based  on  indigenous  musical  idioms, 
fi"om  a  local  composer    The  work  is  pertbrmed  first  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  with  subsequent 
performances  around  country. 

Minority  String  Initiative 

The  program,  designed  in  collaboration  with  Howard  University,  is  designed  to  increase  the 
presence  and  participation  of  African  American  string  players  in  the  NSO  and  other  mamstream 
orchestras  as  well  as  other  performing  arts  venues  throughout  the  country    String  students 
participating  in  the  program  receive  private  instruction  and  attend  master  classes  and 
performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center 

1993-94  Highlights 

The  1993-94  season  was  a  successfiji  one  for  the  orchestra  and  its  education  program, 
particularly  with  the  completion  of  the  second  annual  NSO  American  Residency  in  Louisiana  in 
February    This  two-week  residency  was  a  tremendous  success,  the  Orchestra  presented  1 75 
events  in  10  performance  days    This  was  more  than  double  the  number  of  events  presented 
during  the  first  American  Residency  in  Alaska  in  October  1992    The  Louisiana  Residency 
continued  to  live  on  through  several  projects-the  Summer  Music  Institute  in  which  eight 
Louisianan  young  musicians  participated,  the  Teacher  Fellowship,  and  the  commissioning  of  a 
piece  for  chamber  ensemble  by  Jay  Weigel,  a  composer  from  Louisiana 
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Locally,  the  NSO  Youth  Fellowship  Program  (YP),  comprised  of  21  talented  high  school 
students,  boasted  a  winner  from  its  ranks  in  the  General  Motors  &  Seventeen  Magazine 
National  Concerto  Competition.  A  graduate  of  the  program  performed  as  soloist  with  the  NSO 
at  public  concerts  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  in  July    The  NSO  In-School  Ensembles 
presented  more  than  40  programs  in  14  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  seeing  over  3,000 
children  during  the  season    Composers  Philip  Kaplan  and  James  MacMillan  also  visited  selected 
DC.  Public  Schools.  The  Orchestra  commissioned  a  new  Family  Concert  Program  with  the 
Magic  Circle  Mime  Company  and  a  new  orchestral  work  for  children  audiences  in  March  to 
great  acclaim  from  audience  and  orchestra  alike. 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

In  addition  to  the  programs  described  for  1993-94,  the  NSO  education  program  will  include 
these  initiatives  for  the  coming  year: 

o  Expand  NSO  education  program  focusing  on  pre-school  children-public 

presentations  and  in-school  programs. 
o  Work  with  new  NSO  Music  Director  Leonard  Slatkin  to  find  innovative 

ways  to  keep  education  and  outreach  a  priority  on  local,  national,  and 

international  levels. 
o  Continue  to  expand  the  summer  training  opportunities  for  young 

musicians  from  across  the  nation. 
o  Continue  development  of  in-school  presentations. 

Objectives 

1.  Continue  to  develop  a  national  Minority  String  Training  Program  and  include  the 
participants  in  the  Summer  Music  Institute. 

2.  Expand  Kennedy  Center/NSO  minority  string  initiative  with  Howard  University 

3.  Tour  NSO  to  multiple  communities  in  a  designated  state  including  exemplary  performance 
and  education  programs  for  young  people,  teachers,  and  families. 

4.  Present  professional  development  workshops  for  teachers,  teaching  artists,  and  other 
education  professionals. 

5     Commission  an  original  work  for  orchestra  or  small  ensemble  by  a  composer  from  the 
designated  residency  state  (Maine) 

6.  Provide  fellowship  opportunities  for  young  artists  and  educators  from  the  designated  state 
to  work,  study,  and  perform  with  the  NSO 

7.  Provide  performance  opportunities  with  the  NSO  for  professional  artists  in  the  designated 
state,  both  during  the  residency  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center 

8.  Develop  a  series  of  quality  NSO  performing  including  Young  People's  Concerts,  Family 
Concerts,  and  Kinderkonzerts. 

9.  Provide  the  local  community  with  greater  availability  of  NSO  concert  experiences 
10  Improve  the  quality  of  in-school  ensembles  performing  in  the  community 

1 1.  Expand  national  awareness  of  KC/NSO  professional  training  programs 

12.  Work  with  the  music  designate  to  explore  innovative  ways  to  keep  education  and  outreach  a 
priority 

13.  Development  of  the  Minority  String  Apprenticeship  Program 
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Evaluatioii 

1.  Number  of  communities  served  by  residency  and  audience/community-based  response- 
critical  reviews 

2.  Number  of  young  persons  served  through  residency  and  extent  of  teacher  and  student 
professional  development  opportunities  presented 

3.  Successful  collaboration  in  identification  of  commissioned  composer,  teacher  fellowship 
recipient,  and  student  fellowship  recipient 

4.  Extent  to  which  music  education  is  promoted  through  media  and  public  forums  and 
discussions 

5.  Involvement  of  professional  artists  from  designated  state 

6.  Degree  of  collaboration  and  support  from  state  and  local  cultural  organizations  for  residency 
activities. 


FY'94 

FY  '95 

Participants 

Participants 

NSO  Education 

Family  and  public  "Meet  the  Orchestra" 

16,150 

16,000 

performances 

Kinderkonzerts 

800 

900 

Young  People's  Concerts 

46,000 

46,000 

"Meet  the  Orchestra"  school  performances 

5,900 

6,000 

Youth  Fellowship  Program 

21 

21 

Young  Soloists'  Competition 

1,800 

1,800 

Young  Apprentice  Program 

21 

20 

Youth  Orchestra  Day  events 

70 

80 

Career  Day 

150 

150 

TOTAL  70,912  70,971 

NSO  America  Residencies 

Louisiana  50,000 

Maine  50,000 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  ALLIANCE  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION 

The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network(KCAAEN)  is  a  national  coalition  of 
40  nonprofit  state  organizations  that  brings  together  educators,  community  leaders,  arts 
organizations,  and  concerned  citizens  from  throughout  the  nation  operating  in  partnership  with 
the  Kennedy  Center  to  achieve  the  following  mission: 

"Recognizing  the  arts  express  the  essence  of  civilization  and  nurture  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit,  the  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Network  is  dedicated  to  the  support  of  policies,  practices,  and  partnerships  that  ensure 
the  arts  are  woven  into  the  very  fiber  of  American  education." 

State  Alliance  organizations  collectively  bring  together  over  2  6  million  people  each  year 
Across  the  United  States,  the  state  Alliances  seek  to  advance  the  quality  of  education  through 
the  inclusion  of  arts  in  the  curriculum    Their  programs  and  services  range  from  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  educational  programs  and  resources  to  the  implementation 
of  legislative  and  agency  awareness  campaigns  and  the  creation  of  programs  which  serve  as 
models  for  arts  education  in  schools  throughout  the  nation    State  Alliance  activities  include: 

o  Development  of  and  support  for  arts  education  collaborations  between 

schools  and  cultural  institutions, 
o  Advocacy  and  awareness  projects  such  as  media  campaigns; 

o  Educational  services,  such  as  teacher  in-services,  conferences,  symposia, 

and  the  development  of  and  dissemination  of  information  resources, 
o  Programs  for  young  people,  such  as  festivals,  performances,  and 

exhibitions,  and 
o  Recognition  and  awards  programs 

Each  state  Alliance  works  in  cooperation  with  many  partners  to  advance  the  arts  in  education  in 
communities  throughout  each  state 

On  the  national  level,  KCAAEN  identifies  community  partnerships  which  provide  effective 
school  arts  programs,  serves  as  an  information  exchange,  and  actively  participates  in  the 
development  of  arts  education  policy  in  partnership  with  other  national  arts  and  arts  in 
education  organizations    Through  the  Kennedy  Center  .Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network 
and  National  School  Board  Association  Award,  the  KCA.AEN  recognizes  local  school  boards 
for  outstanding  support  of  the  arts 

The  KCAAEN  is  a  programmatic  affiliate  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  John  F  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  .Arts    Through  staff  support  and  guidance,  professional  development 
opportunities,  grant  support,  and  other  resources,  the  Education  Department  supports  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  KCAAEN  and  the  efforts  of  participating  state  Alliances  to 
make  the  arts  a  basic  part  of  education  for  all  Americans 
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The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  is  responsible  for  generating  a  broad 
range  of  activities,  programs,  and  services  within  four  goal  areas  of  advocacy,  unity, 
governance,  and  service    The  Alliance  member  activities  are  led  and  governed  by  the  National 
Governance  Committee  (NGC)  composed  of  seven  elected  representatives    The  NGC  works 
with  the  Kennedy  Center  to  develop  and  articulate  informed  positions  that  respond  to  national 
and  grassroots  needs  and  issues  in  arts  and  education    The  KCAAEN  is  active  on  the  national 
level  and  participates  in  national  forums  and  roundtable  discussions  regarding  education  and  the 
arts  including  ongoing  participation  in  the  National  Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Arts  and  the 
NEA's  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership 

As  an  extension  of  the  KCAAEN  and  its  activities,  the  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  national  sites  program  represents  community-based  partnerships  through 
performing  arts  festivals  that  celebrate  and  showcase  the  work  of  young  people  in  the  arts    The 
IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program,  developed  around  year-round,  community-wide 
partnerships  between  artists,  schools,  cultural  institutions,  businesses,  and  local  governments, 
reaches  nearly  half  a  million  young  people  and  their  families  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  five 
additional  sites:  Fort  Worth,  TX,  Dallas,  TX;  Orange  County,  CA,  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  and 
Albany,  NY  which  serves  communities  throughout  New  York  state 

1993-94  Highlights 

There  were  40  state  Alliances  operating  in  partnership  with  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
1993-94    A  new  state  Alliance  was  developed  in  Texas    We  are  working  with  several  contacts 
who  are  interested  in  establishing  Alliances  in  states  where  there  are  currently  no  Alliances 
These  states  include  Georgia,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia    Stale  Alliances  in  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  met  the  criteria  for  full  membership  this  year    The  Kennedy  Center 
IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  national  sites  program  featured  year-round,  community 
based  partnerships  in  five  communities  across  the  nation. 

Highlights  include: 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  distributed  $273,100  among  34  state  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
organizations  through  state  AAE  Operation  and  Program/Project  Grants  (including  a  panel 
review  process)  with  individual  grants  ranging  from  $  1 ,200  to  $1 8,500    Technical 
assistance  grants  (averaging  $500)  were  also  provided  to  states  upon  request  and  approval 
of  the  Kennedy  Center    Nine  states  received  a  total  of  $2,680  in  technical  assistance  funds 
1993-94  funding  represented  an  increase  of  65%  in  direct  financial  support  to  state  Alliances 
and  reflect  funding  to  an  additional  seven  state  Alliances  as  compared  to  1992-93 

•  The  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting  was  held  in  October  1993  with  80  state  Alliance 
leaders  in  attendance    The  meeting  featured  breakout  sessions  which  focused  on 
professional  development  for  Alliance  leaders  from  each  state  including  grant  writing,  board 
development,  and  fijndraising.  Participants  were  briefed  on  national  educational  reform 
efforts  by  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education,  the  National  Committee  for 
Standards  in  the  Arts,  and  the  Arts  Education  Partnership  Working  Group    A  highlight  of 
the  leadership  meeting  was  the  opportunity  to  exchange  information  and  learn  about 
successful  partnership  efforts  of  individual  state  Alliances 
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The  KCAAEN  worked  to  strengthen  the  operations  of  the  network  through  the 
development  of  a  policy  and  procedures  manual  and  a  long  range  plan    A  needs  assessment 
was  conducted  to  provide  input  regarding  the  professional  development  needs  of  state 
Alliance  leaders.  Programmatic  efforts  focused  on  beginning  to  explore  ways  in  which  the 
KCAAEN  can  serve  as  an  effective  resource  to  encourage  adoption  of  reform  measures, 
including  Goals  2000,  at  the  state  and  local  levels 

Alliances  continued  to  provide  leadership  in  the  development  of  collaborative  efforts  to 
build  awareness  for  arts  education    State  Alliances  received  ongoing  legislative  updates, 
printed  information,  and  briefings  regarding  national  developments  in  arts  and  education 
refonn,  sharing  this  information  with  their  constituents  throughout  the  year    1993-94 
initiatives  included  co-sponsorship  of  Arts  Advocacy  Day  as  well  as  working  in  partnership 
with  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  on  an  arts  education  conference  in  June 
1994.   KCAAEN  efforts  included  providing  input  on  the  conference  agenda,  facilitating 
attendance  by  state  Alliances  and  participation  in  a  panel  on  advocacy  efforts    A  partnership 
with  the  Southern  Arts  Federation  included  working  together  to  develop  and  strengthen 
state  Alliances  in  the  region  and  joint  planning  of  a  half-day  session  on  arts  and  education  at 
the  Southern  Arts  Exchange  in  September  1994  which  featured  the  Performing  Arts  Centers 
and  Schools  and  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  programs 
The  KCAAEN  collaborated  with  ArtsEDGE  to  gather  information  regarding  promising 
programs  and  practices  in  arts  education  which  can  serve  as  models  for  others  throughout 
the  country    The  KCAAEN  Governance  Committee  representatives  were  given  training  on 
ARTSElXiE  as  part  of  future  plans  to  have  all  state  Alliances  on-line 
KCAAEN  News,  was  further  expanded  to  include  opportunities  for  information  exchange 
about  publications  and  other  resources  developed  by  individual  state  Alliances  and 
acknowledgment  of  honors  and  awards  received  by  state  Alliance  leaders  from  throughout 
the  network 

The  KCAAEN  and  the  National  School  Boards  Association  co-sponsored  the  seventh 
annual  Kennedy  Center/National  School  Boards  Association  Award  honoring  two  school 
boards  for  their  outstanding  support  of  the  arts  in  education    1993-94  honorees  are  th 
governing  board  of  the  School  District  of  Lee  County  m  Ft  Myers,  Florida,  and  the 
Calcasieu  Parrish  School  Board  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

The  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program  continued  to  support  five 
national  sites  (Albany,  Colorado  Springs,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Orange  County,)  providing 
performing  arts  programming  and  technical  assistance    Fee  support  totaling  $24,000  was 
provided  to  underwrite  performances  featured  at  these  festivals    Artists  and  companies  in 
1993-94  included  the  Kennedy  Center  production  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  West 
African  dance  company  "KanKouran,"  the  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem,  and  Otieizal 
The  Kennedv  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program's  participation  in  the 
Crayola,  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc  Dream-Makers  Program  was  expanded  to  include  all  five 
national  sites    The  Kennedy  Center  and  Crayola,  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc  ,  co-sponsored  a 
workshop  for  site  coordinators  this  year  to  provide  professional  development  and  training 
about  new  products  and  materials  to  be  featured  in  the  Dream-Makers  program  over  the 
next  two  years 
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1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

The  KCAAEN  will  maintain  all  existing  initiatives  while  focusing  on  the  realization  of  Goals 
2000  arts  initiatives  in  participating  states.  The  program  activities  will  include  the  following: 

•  Continue  to  provide  state  Alliances  with  operations  and  program/project  grants  as  well  as 
technical  assistance  funds  through  a  competitive  grants  process.  35  states  applied  for  and 
received  FY95  Operations  or  Program/Project  grants  totaling  $41 5,607  Grant  money  is 
currently  being  distributed. 

•  Continue  to  pursue  the  development  of  active  state  Alliances  in  all  50  states    A  contact  for 
the  state  of  Georgia  attended  the  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting,  October  1994  and 
is  currently  working  with  Kennedy  Center  staff  to  establish  a  Georgia  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education,  Meetings  and  follow-up  with  contacts  in  states  that  do  not  have  Alliance 
organizations  are  on-going 

•  Continue  to  present  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting  including  the  addition  of  a  pre- 
conference  to  address  professional  development  needs  of  state  Alliances  leaders    The  1994 
KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting  was  held  October  6,7  and  8    A  pre-conference 
designed  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Center  for  Non-Profit  Boards  to  assist  state 
Alliances  with  non-profit  board  and  organization  issues  was  held  October  6    The  first  fijll 
day  of  the  Annual  Leadership  Meeting  was  open  to  the  general  public  and  focused  on  Goals 
2000  and  the  role  of  the  ans    A  capacity  audience  of  over  160  people  attended  this  day    85 
people  attended  the  Annual  Leadership  Meeting,  representing  38  state  Alliances 

•  Finalize  and  adopt  KCAAEN  long  range  plan  and  begin  implementation  of  new  initiatives 
mandated  through  the  planning  process.  The  KCAAEN  approved  the  long  range  plan  in 
October.  To  begin  implementing  parts  of  the  long  range  plan,  the  KCAAEN  is  working 
with  Pacific  Visions  Communications  to  develop  a  strategy  to  heighten  the  visibility  of  the 
KCAAEN  and  individual  state  Alliances. 

•  Continue  to  build  active  representation  and  participation  by  the  KCAAEN  at  national 
forums  and  discussions  regarding  education  in  the  arts  including  ongoing  participation  in  the 
National  Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Arts    The  KCAAEN  participated  in  the  Goals  2000 
Arts  Education  Action  Planning  Process,  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts 
which  met  in  July,  September  and  October.  The  KCAAEN  also  testified  before  a  state 
legislative  committee  organized  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  at  the 
Getty  Conference. 

•  Continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  state  Alliances  to  develop  and  implement  awareness 
campaigns  for  arts  and  education  on  the  state  and  local  level    In  cooperation  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  produced  a  booklet,  "Performing 
Wonders:  Kids  and  the  Arts",  for  broadcasters  on  the  importance  of  arts  education  and  how 
the  arts  can  be  used  to  implement  Goals  2000,  listing  state  Alliances  as  primary  contacts  to 
work  with  in  each  state 

•  Continue  to  provide  information  regarding  legislation  and  other  developments  regarding 
educational  reform  initiatives,  including  Goals  2000,  on  the  national  level. 

•  Develop  a  new  initiative  of  the  KCAAEN  which  assists  state  Alliances  to  encourage 
adoption  of  these  educational  reform  initiatives  (including  Goals  2000)  at  the  state  and  local 
level    The  Kennedy  Center  worked  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  to  include 
the  KCAAEN  in  the  grant  guidelines  for  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Leadership  Fund 
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•  Continue  to  develop  and  implement  collaborative  partnerships  with  other  national 
organizations  (NALAA,  Southern  Arts  Federation,  etc  )  and  public  and  private  sector 
agencies  with  similar  educational  philosophies  and  goals 

•  Continue  to  participate  in  the  development  of  ArtsEdgi:,  including  having  state  Alliances 
on-line  with  this  Network 

•  Continue  to  work  with  ARTSEdge  to  identify  promising  programs  and  practices  and  provide 
ways  in  which  to  share  this  information  with  others  as  a  national  database  of  model 
programs  in  arts  education    State  Alliances  will  serve  as  the  primary  resource  for 
information  on  the  status  of  Goals  2000  and  education  reform  in  each  state 

•  Continue  to  publish  and  distribute  KCAAEN  News  to  the  state  Alliance  leadership  and 
prepare  other  publications  as  appropriate,  including  a  KCAAEN  informational  brochure. 
The  KCAAEN  News  is  now  being  sent  with  a  national  arts  education  newsletter  published  by 
all  Kennedy  Center  national  programs  entitled  Arts  EJiicalion  Courier 

•  Continue  to  co-sponsor  the  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  and 
National  School  Boards  Association  Award  to  recognize  outstanding  support  for  arts 
education.   1995  nominations  have  been  received  and  a  winner  will  be  announced  in  March 

•  Continue  four  successful  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  national  sites 
as  collaborative  partnerships  between  the  Kennedy  Center  and  community-based 
organizations    The  Kennedy  Center  is  issuing  a  licensing  agreement  to  the  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  site  in  Orange  County,  CA  for  the  use  of  the  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  name 

•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  Crayola,  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc  to  bring  the  Dream-Makers 
Program  to  Kennedy  Center  national  program  sites    A  Dream-Makers  pilot  program  was 
offered  on  a  competitive  basis  to  six  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites    The 
Kennedy  Center  was  prominently  featured  in  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc  's  handout  on  their 
Educational  Alliances 

Objectives 

1 .  Develop  and  articulate  policy  that  builds  awareness  of  and  support  for  arts  education 

2.  Build  and  strengthen  the  KCAAEN 

3.  Develop  programs  and  services  which  support  the  integration  of  national  educational  reform 
efforts  on  the  state  and  local  levels  including  Goals  2000 

4  Develop  collaborative  partnerships  with  national  organizations  and  public  and  private  sector 
agencies  with  similar  educational  philosophies  and  goals 

5  Develop  and  distribute  information  and  resources,  in  collaboration  with  others,  including 
ArtsEdge  which  provide  education  information  to  the  arts  and  education  communities  as 
well  as  the  general  public 

6  Recognize  promising  programs  and  practices  that  reflect  the  mission  and  goals  of  the 
KCAAEN 

7  Participate  in  the  development  of  ARTsEdge,  including  having  state  Alliances  on-lme  with 
this  network 

8  Develop  state  Alliances  in  the  balance  of  the  states  currently  not  represented 

9.    Provide  financial  support  and  technical  assistance  to  state  Alliances  and  contact 

organizations  developing  state  Alliances  to  enhance  their  state  and  local  efforts  to  make  the 
arts  part  of  basic  education 
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10  Strengthen  state  Alliances  ability  to  develop  other  sources  of  support 

1 1 .  Provide  leadership  training  for  and  encourage  collaborative  planning  and  exchange  among 
the  state  Alliances. 

12  Provide  professional  development  and  training  opportunities  for  teachers,  arts  education 
professionals,  artists,  and  administrators 

13  Revise  partnerships  with  Kennedy  Center  IMAGrNATION  CELEBRATION  national  sites 
continuing  in  1994-95. 

14.  Continue  to  collaborate  with  Crayola,  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc.  to  make  the  Dream-Makers 
program  available  to  Kennedy  Center  national  program  sites  throughout  the  country. 

Evaluation 

I  Development  and/or  endorsement  of  position  statements  and  policy  papers  regarding  issues 
in  arts  education. 

2.  Increased  visibility  and  awareness  of  the  KCAAEN  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels 

3.  Development  and  implementation  of  programs  and  services  which  support  educational 
reform  on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  including  Goals  2000 

4.  Development  and  implementation  of  partnerships  and  collaborative  programs  with  national 
arts  and  education  organizations  as  well  as  public  and  private  sector  agencies 

5     Collection  and  dissemination  of  information  regarding  promising  programs  and  practices. 

6.  Recognition  programs  which  support  promising  programs  and  practices 

7.  Number  of  active  states  Alliances  and  new  contact  organizations  in  states  without  Alliances. 

8.  Level  of  financial  support  to  eligible  Alliances 

9.  Annual  reports  detailing  activities  and  numbers  served  by  state  Alliances 
10  Long  range  plans  of  eligible  state  Alliances 

I I  Evidence  of  significant  progress  on  the  state  level  by  fijnded  Alliances 

12.  Level  of  participation  in  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting 

13.  Level  of  participation  in  KCAAEN  technical  assistance  and  professional  development 
programs. 

14.  Level  of  organization  growth  and  development  among  individual  state  Alliances. 

15.  Ongoing  community-based  partnerships  with  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  national  sites  which  represent  model  performing  arts  festivals  that 
celebrate  and  showcase  the  work  of  young  people  in  the  arts 

16  Continued  efforts  to  provide  additional  opportunities  and  resources,  such  as  the  Crayola, 
Binney  &  Smith,  Inc  Dream-Makers  program,  to  Kennedy  Center  national  program  sites 
throughout  the  country 


FY  '93  FY  '94  FY  '95 

Number  ofpeople  the  organization      2,544,385         2,595,432        2,700,000 
has  served  directly 

IMAGINATION  441,021  451,631  400,000 

CELEBRATION 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  ALLIANCE  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION  NETWORK 

Member  Organizations 

Alabama  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Alaska  Alliance  for  Arts  in  Education,  Inc 

Arizona  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

California  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Colorado  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Connecticut  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Delaware  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Inc 

Arts  for  a  Complete  Education/Florida  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Hawaii  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Illinois  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Iowa  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Kansas  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Kentucky  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Louisiana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Maine  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Maryland  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Massachusetts  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Michigan  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Minnesota  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Mississippi  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Missouri  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Inc. 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education/New  Jersey 

New  York  State  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

North  Carolina  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

North  Dakota  Arts  Alliance 

Ohio  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Oklahoma  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  ^ 

Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Rhode  Island  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

South  Carolina  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

South  Dakota  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Texas  Alliance  for  the  Arts  Education 

Utah  Alliance  for  Arts  and  Humanities  Education 

Vermont  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Virginia  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Washington  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Wisconsin  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Wyoming  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Associate  Organizations  Contact  Organizations 

Tennessee  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
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PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTERS  AND  SCHOOLS:  PARTNERS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  program  is  designed  to  assist  performing  arts  centers/presenting  organizations 
throughout  the  nation  in  developing  and/or  expanding  educational  partnerships  with  their  local 
school  systems  in  order  to  strengthen  the  arts  in  education    The  program  focuses  on  assisting 
communities  with  the  establishment  of  professional  development  programs  in  the  arts  for  all 
teachers  as  an  essential  component  of  any  effort  designed  to  increase  the  artistic  literacy  of 
young  people    The  program  has  three  components:  an  institute  that  brings  together 
partnerships  of  presenting  arts  organizations  and  their  neighboring  school  systems  to  create 
new  learning  opportunities  for  teachers  and  students,  follow-up  consultation  to  assist  in 
program  development,  and  annual  meetings  to  continue  the  work  initiated  through  the 
institute    To  date  communities  in  30  states  have  benefited  from  these  institutes,  creating  more 
than  600  new  programs  for  teachers. 

1993-94  Highlights 

During  the  fiscal  year  1994,  the  program  continued  to  serve  37  partnership  teams  of  arts 
center  administrators  and  school  district  representatives.  Performing  Arts  Centers  and 
Schools  continued  to  develop  training  sessions  and  to  organize  conferences  to  support 
partnership  work  and  program  development  for  the  network 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January,  teams  received  additional  training,  recast  the  terms  of  their 
Partnership  Agreements,  and  shared  their  experiences    The  program  distributed  a  marketing 
video  designed  for  teams  and  developed  by  education  staff  titled,  "The  Arts:  Tools  for 
Teaching."  The  program  established  an  advisory  committee  of  partnership  team  members  to 
assist  with  planning  programs  and  policies  for  the  network,  and  has  just  implemented  an 
arrangement  for  continuing  to  work  with  teams  that  have  completed  the  initial  training 

An  outside  consultant  was  engaged  to  evaluate  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 
program,  and  the  program  will  be  modified  in  1994-95  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
evaluation. 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

The  program  will  continue  to  serve  37  partnership  teams  in  30  states,  and  will  train  14  new 
teams  at  an  institute  in  May  1995. 

In  response  to  requests  by  teams,  staff  developed  new  touring  programs,  including  a  tour  of 
workshops  for  teachers,  and  a  two-day  artist  training  seminar,  "Artists  as  Educators    Planning 
Effective  Workshops  for  Teachers,"  which  began  touring  this  year    Presentation  of 
workshops,  artist  seminar,  and  other  touring  programs  will  be  subsidized  by  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  participating  teams  through  a  fee  support  program 

Teams  will  have  access  and  training  to  use  ArisEdge,  a  new  information  system  initiated  by 
the  Kennedy  Center  to  facilitate  information  exchange  nationally  among  the  arts  education 
community. 
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The  program,  in  cooperation  with  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Depanment's  Local 
Programs,  will  develop  a  model  urban  partnership  between  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  DC. 
Public  Schools 

Objectives 

1  Provide  ongoing  assistance  and  services  to  partnership  teams  in  the  program 

2  Design  and  present  Annua!  Meeting  for  participating  teams 

3.  Design  and  present  an  institute  to  train  14  new  teams 

4.  Coordinate  the  tour  of  both  new  programs    workshops  for  teachers  and  the  artist  seminar 
5     Maintain  ongoing  communication  and  consultation  with  teams,  including  the  initiation  of 

site  visits  to  teams 
6.    Modify  the  overall  program  based  on  the  results  of  the  outside  evaluation 

Evaluation 

1     Overall  program  evaluation  by  outside  consultant  which  includes  surveys,  conference  calls, 
and  site  visits  to  teams 

2.  Participant's  written  evaluations  of  Annual  Meeting  and  institute 

3.  Written  evaluations  of  seminar  for  artists  by  participants,  workshop  leaders,  and  hosting 
teams 

4.  Written  evaluations  of  touring  workshops  for  teachers  by  teachers,  workshop  leaders,  and 
hosting  teams 

5.  Number  of  continuing  Phase  II  teams  and  number  of  new  programs  presented. 

FY  '94  FY  "95 

State-initiated  programs  300  600 

Teachers  served  9,000  10,000 

Teams  served  37  51 
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PARTICIPATING  TEAMS  IN  PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER  AND  SCHOOLS 
NETWORK 

Alabama  (Decatur) 

Princess  Theater  and  Decatur  City  Schools 
Alaska  (Anchorage  and  Kodiak) 

Alaska  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Anchorage  School  District 

Kodiak  Arts  Council  and  Kodiak  Island  Borough  School  District 
Arkansas  (Fayetteville) 

Walton  Arts  Center  and  Northwest  Arkansas  Education  Service  Center 
California  (Mountain  View) 

Mountain  View  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Mt  View-Los  Altos  Union  High 
School  District 
Florida  (Gainesville  and  Ft.  Lauderdale) 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  of  the  University  of  Florida  (Gainesville)  and  School 
Board  of  Alachua  County 

Broward  Cultural  Aifairs  Council,  Broward  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the 
School  Board  of  Broward  County 
Idaho  (Caldwell) 

Caldwell  Fine  Arts  Series  and  Caldwell  School  District 
Illinois/Iowa  (Rock  Island/Davenport) 

Quad  City  Arts  and  Davenport  Community  School  District 
Indiana  (Indianapolis  and  Bloomington) 

Clowes  Memorial  Hall  of  Butler  University  and  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Indiana  University  Auditorium  and  Monroe  County  School  Corporation 
Kansas  (Lawrence) 

The  Lied  Center  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  Lawrence  Public  Schools 
Kentucky  (Madisonville) 

Fine  Arts  Center  of  Madisonville  Community  College  and  Badgett  Regional  Center 
for  Educational  Enhancement 
Louisiana  (Lafayette) 

Acadiana  Arts  Council,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  and  Lafayette  Parish 
School  System 
Maine  (Lewiston) 

LA  Arts,  Lewiston  School  Department,  and  Auburn  School  Department 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford) 

The  Wang  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Boston  Public  Schools 

Center  for  the  Arts,  UMASS-Lowell,  Billerica  Public  Schools,  Dracut  Public  Schools, 
and  Lowell  Public  Schools 

Zeiterion  Theatre  and  Fall  River  Public  Schools 
Minnesota  (St.  Paul) 

Ordway  Music  Theatre  and  St  Paul  Public  Schools 
Missouri  (St.  Joseph) 

Allied  Arts  Council  and  St  Joseph  School  District 
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Participating  Teams  (continued) 


Montana  (Billings  and  Helena) 

The  Albena  Bair  Theater  and  Billings  Public  Schools 

Helena  Presents,  Myrna  Ley  Center  and  Helena  Public  Schools 
New  Hampshire  (Portsmouth) 

The  Music  Hall  and  Dover  Public  Schools,  Hampton  Area  School  Administrative  Unit 
#21,  Oyster  River  Cooperative  School  District  and  Portsmouth  School  District 
New  Jersey  (New  Brunswick) 

New  Brunswick  Cultural  Center  and  New  Brunswick  Public  Schools 
New  York  (Bronx  and  Peekskill) 

Paramount  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Peekskill  City  School  District 

Lehman  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the  Bronx  High  School  District  and 
Community  School  Districts  #7  and  #10 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh) 

United  Arts  Council  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  County,  Inc  and  Wake  County  Public 
Schools 
Ohio  (Sylvania) 

Franciscan  Life  Center  and  Sylvania  Schools 
Pennsylvania  (Williamsport) 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  and  Williamsport  Area  School  District 
South  Carolina  (Hilton  Head  Island) 

Cultural  Council  of  Hilton  Head,  Arts  Council  of  Northern  Beaufort  County, 

the  University  of  South  Carolina-Beaufort,  and  the  Beaufort  City  School  District 
Vermont  (Burlington) 

Flynn  Theatre  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Chittenden  East  Supervisory  District 
Washington  (Olympia  and  Tacoma) 

The  Washington  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Olympia  Public  Schools 

The  Broadway  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Tacoma  Public  Schools,  and 
Bethel  School  District 
West  Virginia  (Clarksburg) 

Harrison  Arts  Council,  Inc  and  Harrison  County  Board  of  Education 
Wisconsin  (Madison) 

Madison  Civic  Center  and  Madison  Metropolitan  School  District 
Wyoming  (Gillette) 

CAM-PLEX  Heritage  Center  and  Campbell  County  School  District 


New  teams  joining  the  program  in  May  1995  are  listed  below: 

Arizona  (Tempe) 

Arizona  State  University  and  Mesa  Unified  School  District  #4 
Georgia  (Vidaiia) 

Ohoopee  Regional  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Vidalia  City  Schools 
New  Teams  (continued) 
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Hawaii  (Maui) 

Maui  Arts  and  Cultural  Center  and  State  Department  of  Education,  Maui  District 
Illinois  (Chicago) 

Mexican  Fine  Arts  Center  and  Museum  and  Chicago  Public  Schools 
Maine  (Portland) 

Portland  Concert  Association  and  Portland  School  District 
Michigan  (Flint) 

Flint  Cultural  Center  and  Flint  Community  Schools 
Missouri  (Springfield) 

Juanita  K-  Hammons  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Springfield  Public  Schools 
Ohio  (Wooster) 

Wayne  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Ashland-Wayne  County  Schools 
Oklahoma  (Oklahoma  City) 

Black  Liberated  Arts  Center,  Inc  and  Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools 
Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh) 

Pittsburgh  Cultural  Trust  and  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
South  Carolina  (Greenville) 

Peace  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Pickens  County  School  District 
Tennessee  (Clarksville) 

Austin  Peay  State  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts  and  Clarksville-Montgomery 

County  Board  of  Education 
Texas  (Fort  Worth) 

Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  of  Fort  Worth  and  Fort  Worth 

Independent  School  District 
Washington  (San  Juan  Island) 

San  Juan  Community  Theater  &  Arts  Center  and  San  Juan  Island  School  District 

No   149 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  THEATER  FESTIVAL 

The  Kennedy  Center  American  College  Theater  Festival  (KC/ACTF)  produces  an  annual 
national  competition  for  university  and  college  students  and  faculties    In  25  years,  more  than 
15  million  theatergoers  have  attended  approximately  8,000  festival  productions  nationwide 
Designed  to  encourage  national  excellence  in  acting,  theatrical  design,  directing,  and 
playwriting,  the  festival  has  played  an  important  part  in  nurturing  and  developing  the  careers 
of  such  well-known  theater  professionals  as  Broadway  playwright  Lee  Blessing  {A  Walk  in  the 
Woods),  actress  Sheryl  Lee  Ralph  (Dreamgirls.  Designing  Women),  singer/actor  Mandy 
Patinkin  {Evita,  Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George),  and  Matt  Williams  {The  Cosby  Show, 
Roseanne,  Home  Improvement)    Nationally,  the  festival  has  inspired  and  honored  the  artistry 
of  more  than  375,000  students  across  America  and  assisted  young  talent  in  making  the 
transition  from  the  academic  to  the  professional  stage.  In  addition  to  scholarships  and 
showcasing  opportunities,  the  KC/ACTF  provides  fellowships  for  talented  writers,  critics,  and 
desig.iers  to  work  and  learn  along  side  some  of  this  nation's  most  accomplished  theater  artists 
and  technicians. 

1993-94  Highlights 

During  FY'94,  the  Kennedy  Center  American  College  Theater  Festival  involved  a  record 
number  of  productions  (957)  from  colleges  and  universities  across  the  nation  including 
Harvard,  Penn  State,  University  of  Iowa,  and  UCLA 

The  festival  focused  on  playwrights  and  presented  special  educational  symposia  featunng 
playwright  Wendy  Wasserstein,  theatrical  representative  Lois  Berman,  and  playwright  and 
widow  of  Michael  Kanin,  Fay  Kanin    1993-94  also  marked  the  introduction  of  a  new  award 
category,  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Music  Theater  Conference  Fellowship    Participants  in  the 
symposium  included  more  than  200  students  and  teachers  involved  in  seven  productions 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

1994-95  marks  the  beginning  of  the  tenure  by  a  new  managing  producer.  This  new  leadership 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  review  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  festival  with  the  intent 
to  strengthen  services  to  the  faculty  and  student  participants    Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  individual  education  opportunities  at  the  festival  and  throughout  the  year.   A  new 
playwriting  award  sponsored  by  the  Fourth  Freedom  Foundation  will  begin  in  the  1994-95 
season    This  award  will  be  given  for  the  best  play  written  each  year  on  the  subject  of  world 
peace  and  nuclear  disarmament    The  award  will  also  include  a  fellowship  for  the  winning 
playwright  to  attend  the  Sundance  Institute 

Objectives 

1  Involve  a  broad  cross  section  of  American  colleges  and  universities  in  the  production  of 
highly  professional  new  works  and  new  productions  of  established  works  for  presentation 
within  their  state,  region,  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center 

2  Encourage  college  and  university  students  and  professionals  to  produce  new  scripts, 
designs,  and  directorial  approaches  for  the  theater 
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3     Provide  professional  development  opportunities  for  students  and  faculty  through 
education  symposia  and  presentations  by  noted  professionals  in  the  world  of  theater 

4.  Provide  scholarship  and  fellowship  opportunities  for  outstanding  young  professionals  to 
continue  their  professional  development 

5.  Present  a  festival  of  outstanding  theater  performances  by  American  college  and  university 
theater  departments  and  spotlight  the  importance  of  college  and  university  level  theater 
productions. 

Evaluation 

1.  Level  of  participation  by  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Quality  of  state  and  regional  festivals. 

3.  Quality  of  works  selected  for  presentation  at  Kennedy  Center. 

4.  Registration  for  festival  symposia 

5.  Artists  secured  to  present  symposia 

6.  Number  of  new  works  and  productions  submitted  to  competition 

7.  Number  of  awards/fellowships  presented 

8.  Audience  and  critical  response  to  local,  state,  regional,  and  Kennedy  Center  performances. 

Participants 

Students 
Teachers 
Audience 

Productions  Entered  957  950 


FY '94 

FY '95 

20,000 

20,000 

3,000 

3,000 

500,000 

500,000 
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ArtsEdge,  National  Arts  and  Education  Information  Network 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  developing  the  national  arts  and  education  information  network 
(ArtsEdge),  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  ARISEdge  is  an  interactive  communications  network 
designed  to  provide  useful  and  easily  accessible  information  important  to  both  individuals  and 
organizations  concerned  with  making  the  arts  essential  to  education    The  1993-1994  project 
year  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  prototypes  for  1)  connecting  people  to  people,  2) 
connecting  people  to  information  and  resources  (i.e  the  collection,  storage,  and  retrieval  of 
infomiation),  and  3)  for  building  a  new  base  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  education 

1993-1994  Highlights 

1 )  Prototype  Information  System  ~  prototype  phase  participants  have  been  provided  basic 
electronic  services  (eg,  electronic  mail,  forums  for  discussion  and  conferencing,  directories 
and  databases,  and  access  to  other  electronic  networks) 

2)  New  Knowledge  Base  —  prototype  participants  are  developing  profiles  of  effective 
programs  and  practices,  and  are  seeking  partnerships  with  the  arts  community,  higher 
education,  educational  technology  specialists,  and  other  related  professionals  to  assist  with 
this  effort 

3)  Potential  Userbase  —  pilot  groups  have  been  identified,  representing  different  needs  and 
capabilities,  in  order  to  ensure  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  diversity  and  breadth  of 
challenges  facing  the  network  in  the  future    These  include  partnerships  with  a)  the  California 
Arts  Project,  California  Technology  Project,  and  Far  West  Regional  Laboratory  (a  statewide 
pilot  effort),  2)  Fort  Worth's  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program 
and  Fort  Worth  Independent  School  District,  and  3)  six  local  arts  councils,  school  districts, 
and  other  partners  serving  the  Washington,  DC  metropolitan  area 

4)  Evaluation  -  third  party  evaluation  will  assist  in  identifying  and  analyzing  issues  of  both 
content  and  access  (including  cost  factors),  as  well  as  evaluating  the  progress  and 
accomplishments  during  the  prototype  phase 

1994-1995  Highlights  to  date: 

1)  Pilot  Information  System  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  pilot  phase  (March  1,  1995),  the 
ArtsEdge  Information  Gallery  will  be  hosted  on  a  server  at  the  Kennedy  Center  that  is  linked 
directly  with  the  Internet.  Additional  ArtsEdge  information  and  resources  that  include  audio 
and  graphics  will  be  hosted  by  the  CNIDR  network  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  ArtsEdge  will 
also  host  a  series  of  listservs  for  purposes  of  forums  and  conferencing  of  special  interest  to  the 
arts  and  education  community  in  general,  as  well  as  targeted  to  Kennedy  Center  and  NEA- 
supported  networks. 

2)  New  Knowledge  Base  —  Online  information  and  resources  will  grow  rapidly  as  ArtsEdge 
staff  work  with  the  arts  and  education  community  to  develop  information  profiles  and 
interactivity  in  prioritized  areas,  such  as  curriculum  development,  programs  linked  to  national 
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standards  for  the  arts,  assessment  strategies,  arts-based  multi-media  instructional  resources, 
and  professional  development  strategies  and  resources    The  ArtsEdge  knowledge  base  will 
be  specifically  focused  on  arts  education  and  will  co-exist  and  complement  related  sources  of 
information  and  resources  available  through  other  networks  (eg  Arts  Wire,  Getty's 
ARTEDNET).    ARTSEdge  staff  will  also  assist  with  the  development  of  a  multi-media 
education  resource  center  at  the  Kennedy  Center  which  will  provide  a  laboratory  and 
showcase  for  technology-based  arts  education  resources  and  professional  development 
activities. 

3)  Potential  Userbase  -  In  addition  to  bringing  the  leadership  of  Kennedy  Center  and  NEA 
networks  online,  and  pilot  efforts  in  the  state  of  California,  Fort  Worth,  and  metropolitan 
Washington,  DC,  ArtsEdge  will  focus  on  interfacing  with  other  networks  of  potential 
users.  As  seamless  connections  between  commercial  and  public  networks  continue  to  expand, 
so  will  the  ArtsEdge  userbase  continue  to  grow  to  include  artists,  educators,  school  board 
members,  and  others  seeking  information  and  resources  in  support  of  arts  education 

4)  Evaluation  —  In  the  pilot  phase,  a  third  party  evaluation  team  will  focus  on  the  ARTsEdge's 
progress  and  accomplishments  in  three  key  areas  of  function:  content  development,  userbase 
expansion,  and  technological  base  of  support,  and  the  long-term  sustainability  of  the  network. 

Objectives 

1 .  Expand  broad-based  participation  in  and  support  for  the  ArtsEdge  pilot  phase-to 
include  the  existing  networks  of  key  partners. 

2.  Provide  open  public  access  for  any  individual  anywhere  in  the  world  to  ArtsEDGE 
information  that  includes  information  and  resources  developed  by  Kennedy  Center 
Education  programs,  as  well  as  conferencing  services  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
problem-solving  among  ArtsEdge  pilot  participants 

3  Provide  a  mechanism  to  assist  the  arts  and  education  communities  with  planning  and 
implementation  of  advocacy  efforts,  professional  development  opportunities,  funding 
support,  and  programming  that  will  ensure  the  integration  of  the  arts  in  the 
implementation  of  Goals  2000  nationally 

4  Identify  and  disseminate  information  about  promising  programs  and  practices  in  arts 
education. 

Evaluation 

1  Document  the  active  participation  (through  on-line  services  and  other  mechanisms  for 
information  exchange)  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  and 
Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites,  the  state  arts  agencies'  arts  in  education 
coordinators,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies'  arts  in  education  network, 
and  the  member  organizations  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Arts  (active 
participation  =  90%  response  rate  to  on-line  services,  FAX  bulletins,  and  other 
communications  mechanisms) 

2  Establish  an  on-line  server  to  host  an  ArtsEdqe  Internet  address  that  provides  open 
public  access  to  information  and  databases,  as  well  as  hosts  limited  access  (for  pilot 
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participants)  to  conferences  and  forums  (analyze  source  and  frequency  of  users  who 
access  the  public  area,  as  well  as  the  pilot  userbase  for  conference  areas) 

3  Establish  on-line  Goals  2000  and  arts  education  reform  conferences  and  other  information 
exchange  opportunities  for  ArtsEdge  pilot  participants  to  focus  on  state  and  local  level 
planning  and  implementation  for  Goals  2000  programs,  national  standards  on  the  arts, 
national  arts  assessment  framework  (NAEP),  and  other  issues  related  to  arts  education 
reform. (survey  the  userbase  for  appropriateness  and  impact  of  both  content  and  process  of 
on-line  forums  and  related  information  sharing  opportunities) 

4  On-line  database  of  programs  that  is  widely  accepted  by  the  arts  and  education  pilot 
community  as  a  resource  for  providing  useful  models  of  comprehensive  arts  education 
programs  and  practices  (survey  pilot  users  and  organizations  to  determine  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  database  is  useflil  and  pertinent  to  national  arts  education 
reform  goals  and  initiatives) 

FY'93  FY'94  FY  '95 

Number  ofpeople  using  the  network  100  10,000*  100,000 

*  Open  access  to  limited  areas  of  information  will  be  available  during  the  second  (pilot) 
phase  of  network  development  in  1994-1995 
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OSPONSORSHIP  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  EVENTS 

Just  as  the  Kennedy  Center  serves  as  the  nation's  home  for  the  performing  arts,  the  Kennedy 
Center  Education  Department  provides  a  home  for  a  variety  of  national,  regional,  and  local 
organizations  involved  in  making  the  arts  a  basic  part  of  the  lives  of  students  and  families 
Through  cosponsorship,  the  education  department  provides  facilities,  technical  assistance,  and 
production  support  for  a  variety  of  performances,  symposia,  schools,  universities,  and 
community-based  organizations    In  addition  to  the  tangible  support,  participation  by  the 
Center  provides  an  additional  degree  of  validation  for  the  efforts  of  organizations  across  the 
country  in  their  efforts  to  raise  awareness  of  and  participation  in  the  performing  arts. 

1993-94  Highlights 

The  1993-94  season  has  already  demonstrated  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Performance  series,  a  presentation  of  local,  regional,  and  national  performers  providing  free 
public  performances  on  more  than  150  evenings  in  the  Grand  Foyer  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Hundreds  of  tourists  and  residents  enjoy  these  performances,  which  range  from  classical,  jazz, 
ethnic,  and  seasonal  literature    Many  of  the  1993  events  were  scheduled  for  return 
engagements  as  well  as  the  addition  of  a  multi-day  symposium  of  the  International  Association 
of  African  American  Music,  the  New  Opera  Project,  and  the  Options  School  Radio  Project 

The  Center  again  hosted  the  Mayor's  Summer  Youth  Program,  providing  employment  and 
exposure  to  the  fine  arts  to  inner  city  youth,  as  well  as  featuring  performances  by  the  D  C 
Youth  Ensemble,  a  dance  company  featuring  young  people  from  across  the  District  in 
performance  with  professional  artists  from  New  York  and  other  centers  of  dance  in  the 
country.  The  Center/NSO  continued  and  expanded  its  support  for  the  advancement  of 
African  American  string  players  through  a  special  initiative  with  Howard  University 

The  Center  hosted  the  1994  Scholastic  Art  and  Writing  program,  which  included  a  symposium 
for  young  writers,  a  national  exhibition  of  prize-winning  art  by  students  across  the  country, 
and  numerous  social  and  cultural  activities  aimed  at  recognizing  the  accomplishments  of 
talented  young  Americans    The  Kennedy  Center  also  cosponsored  the  Thelonious  Monk  Jazz 
Competition  featuring  performances  by  America's  most  talented  young  jazz  pianists 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

The  Center  continues  to  cosponsor  local,  national,  and  regional  organizations  in  presenting 
quality  educational  programs  for  students,  educators,  and  the  general  public    While  many 
programs  will  be  returning  this  year,  the  Center  continues  to  attract  new  organizations  to 
participate  in  this  unique  partnership    Cosponsorship  of  programs  this  year  include;  a 
performance  by  the  Trio  Buenos  Aires  with  the  Argentine  Embassy,  the  25th  Anniversary 
concert  by  Sweet  Honey  and  the  Rock,  the  Thelonious  Monk  Jazz  Competition  featuring 
performances  by  America's  most  talented  young  jazz  singers,  the  national  conference  and 
symposium  of  the  National  Guild  of  Community  Schools  of  the  Arts,  and  a  special 
symposium,  "Black  Women  in  the  Theatre  and  the  New  Millenium,"  and  performance  in  the 
Theater  Lab 
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The  Grand  Foyer  Concert  series  which  saw  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
attending  during  1993-94  is  now  being  coordinated  by  the  programming  office 

FY  '94       FY  '95 
Special  Cosponsorship  Events 

Audience  24,500         25,000 

Grand  Foyer  Events 

Audience  23,400        24,000 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  internship  program  is  designed  to  offer  meaningful  learning  opportunities  and  on-the-job 
experiences  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  recent  college  graduates  who  are 
interested  in  careers  in  performing  arts  management  and/or  arts  education    Each  year  nearly 
60  people  are  selected  to  participate  in  a  three  to  four  month  long,  full-time  (40  hours  per 
week)  internship  (Fall,  September-December,  Winter/Spring,  January-April,  Summer,  June- 
August) 

Internships  may  be  available  in  advertising,  development,  education  (local  and  national 
programs),  government  liaison,  marketing,  media  relations,  special  events,  programming, 
theater  operations,  and  volunteer  management    Responsibilities  include  assisting  with 
administrative,  presentational,  and/or  promotional  aspects  at  the  Center 

Each  intern,  with  their  supervisor,  develops  a  list  of  learning  objectives  and  goals  that  they 
would  like  to  accomplish  as  well  as  being  assigned  a  project  to  be  completed  during  their  time 
at  the  Kennedy  Center    A  weekly  journal  is  submitted  by  each  intern  and  the  internship 
program  coordinator  meets  regularly  with  the  interns  to  discuss  their  progress. 

Selected  interns  receive  a  stipend  of  $500  per  month  to  help  defray  housing  and  transportation 
costs    College  credit  may  be  available    Interns  attend  the  Weekly  Executive  Seminar  which  is 
led  by  executives  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  other  major  arts  institutions  in  Washington,  DC 
Interns  may  attend  performances,  workshops,  classes,  and  courses  presented  by  the  Center, 
free  of  charge  (space  available),  during  their  internship. 

1993-94  Highlights 

A  new  internship  program  coordinator  was  hired  who  conducted  a  program  review  and 
implemented  methods  for  improving  the  marketing  of  the  program,  the  experience  interns  gain 
during  their  term,  and  the  quality  of  applicants 

More  than  60  students  participated  in  the  program  including  students  from  Stanford, 
Northwestern  University,  Spelman  College,  University  of  Maryland,  Rutgers  University,  and 
William  and  Mary  College 

The  program  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  100  internships  by  the  Princeton  Review  in  the 
first  edition  of  America 's  Top  100  Internships    Also  the  program  was  included  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Performing  Arts  Career  Directory. 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

Staff  continues  to  make  changes  to  the  program  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
intern's  experience  at  the  Center,  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  program  and  the  interns 

Marketing  is  being  focused  on  colleges  and  universities  that  have  culturally  diverse  student 
populations  and  those  with  academically  recognized  programs  in  arts  administration 
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Objectives 

1  Provide  appropriate  professional  experiences  for  interns  in  arts  administration  or  arts 
education. 

2  Recruit  intern  applicants  from  culturally  diverse  and  academically  recognized  colleges  and 
universities. 

Evaluation 

1  Number  of  applications  received  for  each  internship  period 

2  Written  evaluations  completed  by  interns  and  intern  supervisors 

3.  Mid-term  interviews  between  internship  coordinator,  each  intern  supervisor  and  their 
intern. 

4.  Percentage  of  interns  who  obtain  positions  in  arts  administration  or  arts  education  or  enter 
an  arts  administration  graduate  school  program 


FY  '94  FY  '95 

Interns  63  60 
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ACCESSIBILITY 


Part  of  the  vision  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is  to  "embody,  stimulate,  and  transmit  the  values  of 
freedom,  creativity,  expression,  and  joy  inherent  in  the  performing  arts-the  opportunity  to 
dream,  to  risk,  to  learn,  to  excel  with  clear  artistic  vision."  For  43  million  Americans,  this  has 
the  potential  of  indicating  more  inclusion  in  the  cuhural  quality,  diversity,  and  opportunity  of 
life  in  the  United  States 

The  Kennedy  Center's  Office  for  Accessibility  was  created  in  1991  to  oversee  the 
architectural,  communications,  and  program  access  for  patrons  and  performers  with 
disabilities    Headed  by  Kelsey  Marshall,  herself  disabled,  the  office  is  instrumental  in  the 
Center's  compliance  with  the  ADA    Going  beyond  mere  compliance,  the  program  designs, 
implements,  and  conducts  music  and  theater  workshops  for  children  and  adults  with 
disabilities    Unique  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  program  has  pioneered  the  creation  and 
integration  of  the  art  of  interpreting  symphonic  music  into  sign  language,  and  for  instituting 
real-time  closed  captioning  of  the  telecasts  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra's  Capitol 
Concerts—the  first  major  orchestra  to  incorporate  such  elements  of  access    Program 
initiatives  have  received  national  and  international  recognition 

1993-94  Highlights 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra's  American  Residency  to  Louisiana  (February  1994)  was 
highlighted  by  the  significant  impact  that  not  only  the  sign  language  interpreted  performances 
had,  but  also  the  nontraditional  audiences  that  it  drew    The  music  workshop,  "The  Sights  and 
Sounds  of  the  Symphony"— replete  with  the  demonstration  of  technical  sound  equipment- 
reaches  children  who  would  not  ordinarily  be  considered  able  or  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of 
music  because  of  their  disability    (In  Louisiana  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the  attention  paid  to 
access— fi'om  music  workshops  to  sign-interpreted  performances— enabled  700  youngsters  to 
participate  in  NSO  activities)    Tailoring  each  workshop  to  the  disabilities  and  ages 
represented,  the  program  conducts  bilingual  music  workshops  (in  American  Sign  Language 
and  spoken  English)    The  staff  fi'equently  speaks  in  classrooms  and  public  meetings  to 
address  matters  of  accessibility  and  the  arts,  about  personal  disability  issues,  and  about 
utilizing  the  benefits  of  access  to  promote  world  peace    In  DC,  the  program  systematically 
meets  with  a  host  of  teachers— special  education,  mainstream,  and  home  schools— to  fijrther 
develop  working  partnerships    This  has  been  accomplished,  in  part,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Department    The  program  also  receives  requests  to  speak  from 
teachers  and  educational  and  performing  arts  organizations  across  the  nation    The  1993-94 
programs  included  hands-on  events  with  the  opera  and  a  special  Guys  and  Dolls  presentation. 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  for  1993-94,  the  program  will  continue  to  design  and 
implement  new  activities  to  make  the  performing  arts  more  available  to  persons  with 
disabilities    Specific  programs  will  be  developed  around  major  events  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
1994-95  season  and  the  identified  needs  of  the  next  American  Residency  community 
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Objectives 

1 .  Explore  and  determine  the  increasingly  diverse  constituency  of  children  with  disabilities  in 
area  schools  to  better  address  their  needs  for  access 

2.  Provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  children  and  adults  with  disabilities  to  learn  more 
about  performing  artists  and  their  art  through  regularly  scheduled  pre-performance 
workshops  (in-school)  and/or  pre-performance  "sensory  seminars"  and  "Meet  the 
Performers." 

3.  Increase  awareness  of  Kennedy  Center  programs  available  to  people  with  disabilities, 
utilizing  parent/teacher  organizations  and  partnerships 

4.  Disseminate  information  on  model  programs  through  the  Kennedy  Center  national 
networks  and  upon  requests. 

Evaluation 

1  Post-workshop  and  post-performance  evaluation  forms  for  teachers,  parents,  and  people 
with  disabilities,  young  and  old 

2  Establish  tracking  system  for  attendance  of  students,  teachers,  and  schools  which  mdicate 
deep  concern  and  commitment  to  inclusion  of  people  with  disabilities 

3.  Maintaining  links  with  teachers,  students,  and  schools  over  time  to  continue  to  support 
and  nurture  their  efforts  with  students  with  disabilities,  especially  those  students  being 
mainstreamed 

4.  Request  and  fijlfillment  levels  of  information  on  model  programs. 

5.  Presentations  at  the  Kennedy  Center  networks  workshop  and  training  events. 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  VIDEOS 


Through  nationally  significant  publications,  model  teacher  and  student  guidebooks,  and 
catalogues  describing  year  round  educational  opportunities  for  teachers,  students,  and  the 
adult  public,  the  Kennedy  Center  reaches  thousands  of  individuals  with  valuable  information 
concerning  the  availability  of  arts  experiences  and  their  importance  to  their  daily  lives. 

1993-94  Highlights 

The  publication.  The  Power  of  the  Arts  to  Transform  Education,  an  agenda  for  making  the 
arts  part  of  the  basic  educational  experience  of  every  child,  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  recent  US  Department  of  Education  legislation  and  the  inclusion  of  the  arts  in  the 
Department's  listing  of  core  subject  matter  Having  reached  more  than  15,000  people,  the 
publication  is  now  on  many  electronic  information  networks  and  is  one  of  the  Center's  most 
frequently  requested  publications 

Community  Arts:  Partnerships  for  Education  serves  hundreds  of  communities  as  they  identify 
successful  model  projects  created  and  tested  by  state  Alliances  for  Arts  Education  and  their 
member  schools  and  arts  organizations. 

The  Kennedy  Center  teacher  and  student  guidebooks  serve  more  than  100,000  students, 
teachers,  and  families  participating  in  educational  productions  presented  and  produced  by  the 
Kennedy  Center    These  materials  are  geared  to  the  basic  education  curriculum  and  also  offer 
families/parent-child  activities  for  use  at  home    These  materials  also  serve  as  models  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  teams,  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  sites,  Kennedy  Center  touring  productions  and  workshops,  and  are  also 
available  upon  request 

Recently  the  department  has  initiated  a  series  of  short  instructional  videos  for  use  by  arts 
organizations  and  school  administrators  which  inform  artists,  teachers,  and  parents  of  the 
importance  of  arts  related  professional  development  opportunities  for  teachers  and  the 
important  role  artists  play  as  community  education  resources 

Recent  videos  include 

The  Arts:  Tools  for  Teaching 

An  Opportunity  to  Grow:  Artists  Leading  Workshops  for  Teachers 

Performance  Phis:  The  Kentucky  Cycle,  An  Interview  with  Playwright 

Robert  Schenkkan 
Master  Class  with  Richard  Stolzman 

1994-95  Highlights  to  date: 

Production  of  From  Page  to  Stage:  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Hidden  Terrors  and  development  of  a 
model  dance  residency  video  with  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  is  being  completed    The 
Department  is  also  working  with  Prince  William  County  Public  Schools  to  develop  lecture 
demonstrations  on-line  and  video  telecasts  for  the  greater  Washington  area  and  satellite 
distribution    The  Center  continues  to  produce  high  quality  materials  and  publications 
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including  a  guide  to  Flying  West,  an  African  American  show  produced  in  association  with 
Crossroads  Theater  and  a  Goals  2000  and  the  Arts  activity  publication  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters    Model  materials  and  publication  will  also  be  place  on- 
line through  PBS  Learning  Service  and  ArtsEdge,  as  well  as  working  with  the  Internet 
Multi-Casting  Service  to  place  information  and  programs  on  the  Internet. 

Recent  videos  include; 

Spotlight  on  Theater:  Conversations  with  Wendy  Wasserstein 

From  Page  to  Stage:  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Conversations  about  Flyin '  West 

Messiah  Sing-Along  (On  Internet) 

Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  Initiative  (still  in  development) 


Objectives 

1  Develop  two  new  video  presentations  on  the  performing  arts  for  educational  purposes. 

2  Produce  two  model  educational  materials  packages  on  performing  arts  productions  for 
national  print  and  electronic  distribution. 

3  Produce  two  informational  presentations  in  collaboration  with  Prince  William  County 
Public  Schools  for  regional  and  national  distribution. 

4  Produce  two  topical  publications  on  arts  education  and  educational  reform  for  national 
distribution. 


Evaluation 

1 .  Number  and  quality  of  video  presentations  produced. 

2.  Evaluation  by  and  presenters  of  video  productions. 

3  Distribution  of  print  and  video  materials  across  the  country. 

4  Reader  evaluations  and  comments  on  publications,  frequency  of  citing  materials  in  other 
programs,  critical  reviews,  etc 

5  Number  of  local  and  satellite  broadcasts  of  informational  presentations. 

6  Level  of  line  and  broadcast  audience  participation  in  programs. 
7.    Request  for  information,  copies  of  publications  and  videos. 
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Publications 


FY  '94  FY  '95* 


The  Power  of  the  Arts  to  Tramform  15,000  n/a 

Education 
Community  Arts:  Partners  in  Education 
Student  and  Teacher  Guidebooks 
Catalogues  and  Brochures 

Professional  Development  and 
Performance  Catalogue 

Performance  Plus 
NSO  Education  Guidebooks 
NSO  Education  Video-  and  Audio-tapes 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Performance 

Plus  Guidebooks 
Kentucky  Cycle  Guides 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Videos 
Australia  Festival  Guidebook 
Artists  as  Educators:  Handbook 
Performing  Wonders:  Kids  and  the  Arts 

TOTAL  368,700  312,050 

*FY  '95  numbers  are  projected 
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1,600 

1,600 

11,000 

11,500 

1,250 

1,300 

343 

400 

12,000 

12,000 

3,575 

3,800 

2,573 

2,500 

KENNEDY  CENTER  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Total  Participants 

FY  '94  FY  '95** 

Performances  for  Youth  and  Families  75,506*  80,000 

Professional  Development  Opportunities 
for  Teachers 

Teachers  participating 

Performance  Plus 

Model  Community  Outreach  Initiatives 

Arts  Enterprise  Zone 
Cultural  Passport 
Carter  Barron 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 
National  Dance  Institute 
New  Artists/New  Pilots 

(Suzanne  Farreli)  80  80 

Events  for  Students 

Events  8,500  9,000 

Residencies  6,400  6,500 

Grand  Foyer  Events 

Audience  23,400  24,000 

NSO  Education 

Family/public  "Meet  the  Orchestra" 

Kinderkonzerts 

Young  People's  Concerts 

"Meet  the  Orchestra" 

school  performances 
Youth  Fellowship  Program 
Young  Soloists'  Competition 
Young  Apprentice  Program 
Youth  Orchestra  Day  events 
Career  Day 

NSO  America  Residencies 

Louisiana  50,000 

Maine  50,000 

*  23  shows  canceled  due  to  inclement  weather  and  non-production  of  Bethune/Touissant 
**  FY  '95  numbers  are  projected. 
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16,150 

16,000 

800 

900 

44,255 

45,000 

5,569 

6,000 

21 

21 

1,800 

1,800 

21 

21 

80 

80 

150 

150 
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Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Number  of  people  the  organization       2,595,432  2,600,000 

has  served  directly 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 


Teachers  served 

8,943 

10,000 

IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION 

451,631 

400,000 

American  College  Theater  Festival 

Students 

20,000 

20,000 

Teachers 

3,000 

3,000 

Audience 

500,000 

500,000 

ArtsEdge,  National  Arts  and  Education 
Information  Network 

People  accessing  information  10,000  50,000 

from  the  network 


Special  Cosponsorship  Events 

Audience 

24,500 

25,000 

Internship  Program 

63 

60 

TOTAL 

3,878,642 

3,880,712 

FY  '95  numbers  are  projected 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  an  institution  established 
for  the  display  of  works  of  fine  art  of  the  highest  quality  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation's  citizenry  and  visitors  from  other 
nations.   Attendance  in  recent  years  has  averaged  over  five 
million.   Visitors  come  from  all  of  the  United  States  and  from 
fifty  or  more  foreign  countries.   From  its  inception  to  this  day, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  been  supported  both  by  the 
Federal  government  and  private  individuals  and  institutions. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  had  its  beginnings  over  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Andrew  W.  Mellon  first  proposed  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Mellon  donate  the  necessary  sums 
to  build  such  an  institution  and  that  his  private  collection  form 
the  nucleus  of  its  collections.   As  conceived,  this  gallery  would 
develop  an  art  collection  from  private  donations;  for  its  part, 
the  Federal  government  would  designate  a  site  for  the  Gallery  and 
appropriate  funds  annually  for  the  care  of  the  art  collection, 
upkeep  of  the  physical  premises  of  the  Gallery  and  administrative 
expenses. 

This  concept  of  mutual  public  and  private  support  for  a 
future  National  Gallery  is  contained  in  early  correspondence 
between  Andrew  Mellon  and  President  Roosevelt.   In  his  letter  of 
December  22,  1936  to  the  President,  Mr.  Mellon  states... 

"...In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  art  collection 
and  a  building  in  which  it  and  similar  collections 
may  be  housed  and  displayed,  I  plan  also  to  estab- 
lish an  endowment  fund  for  the  proposed  gallery, 
the  income  from  which  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
annual  salaries  of  a  director,  assistant  director, 
secretary  and  curators*  of  the  gallery,  and  for 
possible  art  acquisitions.   The  upkeep  of  the 
building  and  other  administrative  expenses  and 
cost  of  operation  would  be  provided  in  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress..." 

Acceptance  of  this  premise  is  contained  in  Section  4(a)  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  of  March  24,  1937  (20  U.S.C.  71- 
75) ,  which  established  the  National  Gallery  and  states  in  part: 

"The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged 
that... the  United  States  will  provide  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  National 

*     In  the  subsequent  agreement  with  Congress,  codified  in  Title 
20  U.S.C  74c,  the  compensation  of  'curators'  was  changed 
to  'a  chief  curator.' 
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Gallery  of  Art  and  the  administrative  expenses  and 
costs  of  operation  thereof,  including  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  works  of  art  acquired  by  the 
Board,  so  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  shall  be 
at  all  times  properly  maintained  and  the  works  of 
art  contained  therein  shall  be  exhibited  regularly 
to  the  general  public  free  of  charge.   For  these 
purposes  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

The  West  Building  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  designed 
by  John  Russell  Pope,  with  530,000  square  feet  of  interior  space, 
was  opened  to  the  general  public  on  March  17,  1941.   President 
Roosevelt  and  Paul  Mellon,  representing  the  founder  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Andrew  Mellon,  presided  at  the  building's 
dedication. 

On  this  occasion  President  Roosevelt  said, 

"In  accepting  this  building  and  the  paintings 
it  contains,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
accept  a  part  in  that  inheritance  for  themselves. 
They  accept  it  for  themselves  not  because  this 
Gallery  is  given  to  them  -  though  they  are 
thankful  for  the  gift.   They  accept  it  for 
themselves  because  in  the  past  few  years,  they 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  inheritance  is 
theirs  and  that,  like  other  inheritors  of  things 
of  value,  they  have  a  duty  toward  it.   It 
signifies  a  relation  -  a  new  relation  here  made 
visible  in  paint  and  in  stone  -  between  the  whole 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  old  inherited 
tradition  of  the  arts." 

Beginning  in  1971,  the  construction  of  the  East  Building  and 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two  buildings  was  commenced  on  an 
adjoining  site  previously  reserved  by  the  1937  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress  for  expansion  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.   The 
building  footage  provided  the  Gallery  an  additional  591,000 
square  feet  of  interior  space.   The  entire  funding  for  the 
construction  of  the  East  Building  and  the  connecting  link  to  the 
West  Building  was  provided  by  generous  donations  from  Paul 
Mellon,  the  late  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce  and  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation. 

The  East  Building  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  June  1,  1978,  at  a  ceremony  presided  over  by 
President  Carter  and  Paul  Mellon,  President  of  the  Gallery.   On 
this  occasion.  President  Carter  spoke  again  of  the  joint  public 
and  private  support  upon  which  the  continued  quality  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  depends: 

"Because  we  are  committed  to  an  open  and 
flexible  relationship,  support  for  the  arts  and 
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humanities  flows  through  many  different  kinds  of 
channels,  leaving  room  for  art  and  scholarship  to 
develop  naturally. 

This  gallery,  for  example,  is  maintained  at 
public  expense,  but  it  owes  its  existence  to  acts  of 
private  philanthropy.   Moreover,  its  acquisition 
of  works  of  art  is  financed  entirely  from  private 
donations.   It  is  equally  significant  that  this 
building  will  serve  both  as  a  museum  and  as  a 
center  for  art  scholarship. 

We  have  before  us  here,  in  concrete,  marble, 
and  glass,  a  tangible  demonstration  that  excel- 
lence and  access  to  a  wide  public  are  far  from 
being  contradictory.   They  are  complementary. 
This  building  stands  as  a  metaphor  for  what,  at 
its  best,  the  relationship  between  government  and 
the  arts  can  be." 

Relocation  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Gallery  to 
the  East  Building  permitted  repair,  renovation  and  restoration  of 
the  West  Building.   This  undertaking  gave  the  Gallery  enlarged 
space  for  exhibition  of  art,  for  sales  activities  and  also  made 
possible  the  efficient  arrangement  of  other  functions.   For  the 
first  time,  art  arriving  at  the  shipping  dock  was  convenient  to 
the  art  conservation  activities  which  are  now  grouped  in  one 
area.   With  photography,  conservation,  receiving  and  registry 
located  adjacent  to  each  other,  paintings  and  objects  are  now 
handled  more  safely  and  efficiently. 

"Operation  Breakthrough"  opened  40,000  square  feet  of  new 
gallery  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  West  Building.   This 
made  possible  the  exhibition  of  some  2,000  works  of  art  from  the 
Gallery's  collections  which  had  been  off  public  view.   It  also 
provided  direct  passage  from  4th  Street  to  7th  Street  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  West  Building  and  opened  the  7th  Street 
entrance  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.   In  addition,  it 
provided  space  for  simultaneous  series  of  temporary  exhibitions 
of  graphic  arts  and  greater  flexibility  in  exhibition  planning. 

The  new  galleries  were  accepted  for  the  nation  by  President 
Reagan  on  January  27,  1983.   On  this  occasion  President  Reagan 
said, 

"I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  honor  Andrew 
Mellon  and  to  celebrate  another  milestone  in  the 
realization  of  his  vision  of  a  National  Gallery  of 
Art  -  an  American  gallery  created  for  the  enrichment 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  second  to 
none  in  its  commitment  to  excellence.   Tonight  we 
inaugurate  some  40,000  square  feet  of  new  gallery 
space.   It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  share  in 
this.   President  Roosevelt  accepted  the  original 
gifts  of  the  West  Building  and  Mr.  Mellon's  collec- 
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tion  in  1941,  and  President  Carter  accepted  the  East 
Building  in  1978." 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
acquiring  and  maintaining  collections  of  a  quality  that  place  it 
among  the  great  national  galleries  of  the  world.   The  art 
collection,  which  is  irreplaceable  and  could  never  be  duplicated 
today,  is  generally  regarded  as  priceless.   The  Gallery's 
collections  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  assembled  completely 
from  private  donations. 

Since  the  Gallery's  opening  in  1941,  its  collections  have 
grown  to  date  as  follows: 

1941  1994 

Paintings 506  3,008 

Sculptures 35  2,270 

Works  of  Art  on  Paper 400  90,853 

Decorative  Arts  Objects -  560 

Research  Support  Collections: 

Books  and  Documents 502  4  3  3,052 

Photographic  Images 3,000  7,193,753 

Public  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  National 
Gallery's  permanent  collections  of  art  and  special  exhibitions  of 
art  from  other  collections  around  the  world  have  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years.   In  a  similar  manner,  the  expansion 
of  the  Gallery's  educational  programs  is  in  response  to  greater 
appreciation  of  art  by  the  general  public.   As  an  example  of 
this,  we  have  provided  the  Duke  Ellington  School  here  in 
Washington  with  a  copy  of  the  MIRA  System  and  digital  images  of 
our  American  paintings  collection  to  be  used  as  an  aide  in 
teaching  art  history  in  the  Fall  semester  of  1994.   The  intent  of 
this  project  is  to  determine  how  computer  software  systems  such 
as  MIRA  can  further  K-12  education  by  introducing  digital  imaging 
technology  into  the  classroom.   The  Gallery's  free  loan 
educational  resources  of  the  Education  Division  were  seen  by  an 
estimated  audience  of  39,290,387  in  FY  1994.   So  too  has  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Visual  Arts  (CASVA)  fulfilled  a 
need  for  the  nurturing  of  scholarship  in  art  and  art  history  and 
the  consequent  enrichment  of  education  across  the  country. 

It  is  within  this  framework  of  continued  strengthening  of 
the  Gallery's  program  of  carrying  visual  and  educational 
appreciation  of  art  to  the  public  that  we  are  pleased  to  submit 
our  fiscal  year  1996  request. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Art  Accfuisitions:   A  total  of  1,780  works  of  art  were  acquired 
during  fiscal  year  1994.   These  acquisitions  include  13 
sculptures,  33  paintings  and  1,734  prints,  drawings  and 
photographs. 

Special  Exhibitions:   The  following  special  exhibitions  were  held 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  during  fiscal  year  1994. 

Special  Exhibitions 

Loan  Exhibitions:   Fiscal  Year  1994 

John  James  Audubon:   The  Watercolors  for  "The  Birds  of 
America" 

October  3,  1993  -  January  2,  1994 

The  Age  of  the  Barocme  in  Portugal 

November  7,  1993  -  April  3,  1994 

The  Currency  of  Fame:   Portrait  Medals  of  the  Renaissance 
January  23  -  May  1,  1994 

Hans  Memling's  "Saint  John  the  Baptist"  and  "Saint 
Veronica" 

January  30  -  May  15,  1994 

Egon  Schiele 

February  6  -  May  8,  1994 

A  Discerning  Eye:   Prints  and  Drawings  Given  by 
Ruth  B.  Benedict 

February  13  -  June  12,  1994 

Jasper  Francis  Cropsey's  "The  Spirit  of  War"  and  "The 
Spirit  of  Peace" 

March  6,  1994  -  April  16,  1995 

Fanciful  Flourishes:   Ornament  in  European  Graphic  Art 
and  Related  Objects 

March  20  -  August  21,  1994 

Willem  de  Kooning:   Paintings 
May  8  -  September  5,  1994 

Jan  Van  Evck's  "Annunciation" 

May  22  -  September  5,  1994 

From  Minimal  to  Conceptual  Art:   Works  from  the  Dorothy 
and  Herbert  Vogel  Collection 

May  29  -  November  27,  1994 
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Gemini  G.E.L.:   Recent  Prints  and  Sculpture 
June  5  -  October  2,  1994 

The  Waking  Dream:   Photography's  First  Century. 
Selections  from  the  Oilman  Paper  Company  Collection 
June  19  -  September  11,  1994 

Milton  Avery:   Works  on  Paper 

September  18,  1994  -  January  22,  1995 


EDDCATION  DIVISION 

This  division,  consisting  of  five  interdependent 
departments,  produces  interpretive  programs  which  are 
internationally  distributed  and  provides  information  to  Gallery 
visitors  of  all  ages  including  national  and  international 
audiences. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADDLT  PROGRAMS  consists  of  three  sections: 
Tours  and  Lectures,  Academic  Programs  and  Film  Programs.   Through 
these  sections,  the  department  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  varied 
audiences  and  provide  intellectual  enrichment  for  adults. 
Recently,  the  department  has  emphasized  varied  levels  of 
programming  including  events  which  are  directed  toward  novice 
visitors  and  others  for  more  experienced  viewers.   The  department 
has  also  made  an  effort  to  include  non-traditional  audiences  by 
programming  films,  tours  and  lectures  that  take  a  multicultural 
focus.   This  year  the  department  presented  the  initial  program  in 
Broadening  Horizons,  a  new  lecture  series  intended  to  explore  the 
ways  in  which  diverse  world  cultures  have  approached  similar 
artistic  themes.   Offered  in  association  with  other  area  museums, 
these  lectures  examined  works  of  Asian,  African,  and  European 
origin.   Also,  in  an  effort  to  place  more  concentrated  focus  on 
the  permanent  collection,  a  month-long  program,  "Rediscovering 
Picasso  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,"  was  the  first  of  a 
projected  biennial  series  in  which  films,  gallery  talks  and 
lectures  highlight  a  single  aspect  of  the  collection.   Several 
staff  teams  continue  to  contribute  to  departmental  work  and  long- 
range  planning.   The  department  was  delighted  to  reinstate, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Circle  of  the  National  Gallery,  the 
"Tea  and  Tours"  program  for  senior  citizens,  bringing  older 
adults  to  the  museum  for  a  light  breakfast  and  a  tour  of  the 
collection. 

Tours  and  Lectures;   The  primary  responsibility  of  this 
group  is  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  wide  range  of  daily  gallery 
tours  and  lectures  offered  free  of  charge  to  the  general  public. 
In  FY  1994  regularly  scheduled  multiple  daily  introductory  tours 
of  the  West  and  East  Buildings  given  by  adult  program  volunteer 
docents  were  augmented  by  tours  highlighting  the  permanent 
collection  of  American  paintings. 
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Volunteer  docents  fluent  in  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Italian  continued  to  provide  introductory  tours  in  these 
languages.   Spanish  and  French  language  tours  were  presented  more 
regularly  during  Hispanic  Heritage  month  (October)  and  the  Louvre 
Bicentennial  Celebration  (March)  commemorating  the  cultures  of 
Spain  and  France.   The  staff  offered  tours  of  all  special 
exhibitions,  short  gallery  talks  on  one  or  two  works  of  art,  and 
several  introductory  programs  on  art  appreciation  for  the  novice 
visitor,  including  "Landscape,  Fact  or  Fancy,"  "Reading  Art: 
Mythology,"  "Self-Portraits, "  and  "Archetypal  Images  of  Women." 

This  section  presented  several  short  courses  in  FY  1994  on 
American  art.  Northern  Renaissance  art,  portraiture,  and 
classical  mythology  in  Renaissance  art.   A  twenty-six  part 
lecture  series  on  the  history  of  western  European  and  American 
art  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day  was  also  offered  by  this 
section.   A  five-part  summer  lectures  series,  "To  and  From  the 
Sceptered  Isle:   Art,  Artists,  and  England,"  was  presented  as 
well.   The  tour  and  lecture  unit  prepared  Gallery  tours  and 
lectures  on  request  for  groups  of  adult  visitors  and  VIPs,  most 
often  of  current  exhibitions.   During  the  year  the  department 
also  assisted  in  the  production  of  a  new  type  of  random-access 
recorded  commentary  on  the  permanent  collection.   This  format  was 
used  as  an  introduction  to  the  reinstalled  nineteenth-century 
French  galleries  during  the  Louvre  Bicentennial  Celebration.   The 
unit  also  produced  26  radio  talks  and  interviews  in  FY  1994  to 
accompany  the  Sunday  broadcasts  of  the  National  Gallery  concerts 
on  radio. 

Academic  Programs:   This  section  devises  programs  both  for 
the  general  public  and  for  college  and  university  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.   Under  the  Office  of  Academic  Programs 
falls  the  administration  of  the  Sunday  Lecture  Program,  the 
Mellon  Lectures,  and  other  special  lectures,  courses,  public 
symposiums,  and  seminars.   Academic  Programs  also  oversees 
several  Gallery  internship  programs  including  the  Summer 
Internship,  the  Graduate  Lecturing  Fellowship,  and  the 
Internships  in  the  Museum  Profession.   These  internships  match 
students  with  various  departments  of  the  Gallery,  providing 
potential  museum  professionals  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical 
working  experience  and  to  study  a  major  collection  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  at  first  hand.   As  part  of  these  programs,  interns 
participate  in  weekly  or  bi-weekly  orientation  sessions  designed 
to  familiarize  them  with  all  aspects  of  the  Gallery. 

Public  symposiums  were  programmed  for  The  Age  of  the  Baroque 
in  Portugal .  Memling's  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Veronica, 
and  Jan  van  Eyck's  Annunciation.   A  pro-seminar  was  held  in  the 
galleries  for  the  Portrait  Medals  of  the  Renaissance  exhibition. 
Noted  critic  Irving  Sandler  offered  a  course  on  the  history  of 
abstract  expressionism  in  conjunction  with  the  De  Kooning: 
Paintings  exhibition.   A  "Conversation  with  Collectors:   Dorothy 
and  Herbert  Vogel"  accompanied  the  exhibition  of  their 
collection.   To  mark  the  bicentennial  of  the  Louvre,  the  month- 
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long  program  "Celebrate  France"  offered  lectures,  gallery  talks, 
films,  and  other  special  programs,  culminating  in  "The 
Achievement  of  the  Grand  Louvre  Project:   A  Conversation"  with  I, 
M.  Pei;  Michel  Laclotte,  president-director  of  the  Musee  du 
Louvre;  Jean  Lebrat,  president  of  the  Etablissement  Public  du 
Grand  Louvre.   The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Fine  Arts 
were  given  by  Jonathan  Brown  on  "Kings  and  Connoisseurs: 
Collecting  Art  in  Seventeenth-Century  Europe."   The  Graduate 
Lecturing  Fellowship  Program  offered  50  gallery  talks  by  this 
year's  two  fellows.   Staff  worked  with  lecturers  and  members  of 
the  University  Advisory  Committee  to  design  eight  new  tours  of 
the  collection  to  be  offered  to  college  undergraduate  classes  in 
the  humanities  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 

Film  Programs:   This  section  has  two  primary 
responsibilities:   organizing  the  Gallery's  film  program  for  the 
general  public,  and  coordinating  the  schedule  of  public  and 
private  events  in  the  East  Building  large  and  small  auditoria  and 
the  West  Building  lecture  hall.   The  film  program  has  two 
components:   daily  documentary  films  in  support  of  the  Gallery's 
special  exhibitions  and  permanent  collection;  and  weekend 
thematic  film  series,  usually  arranged  by  distinguished  scholars, 
on  the  cultural  affairs  ministries  of  foreign  governments,  or 
major  museums  and  archives  such  as  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  or 
the  British  Film  Institute.   Topics  vary  widely  but  often  relate 
to  art  historical  themes  or  to  the  Gallery's  special  exhibitions. 
Each  series  consists  of  ten  to  thirty  films  culled  from  sources 
all  over  the  world.   During  the  past  year,  series  included  "The 
American  Documentary:   A  Retrospective  View,"  "Short  Films  from 
Latin  America,"  The  Films  of  Manoel  de  Oliveira," 
"Cinemythology, "  "Nelly  Kaplan:   The  Pleasure  of  Art,"  "Gaumont 
Presents:   A  Century  of  French  Cinema"  (shared  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Embassy  of  France) ,  "The  Early  Spring  of 
Yasujiro  Ozu,"  "The  Films  of  Andre  Delvaux,"  and  "Sacha  Guitry, 
boulevardier. "   Many  of  these  presentations  are  introduced  by 
filmakers  and  guest  lecturers,  and  program  notes  providing 
filmographic  as  well  as  historical  information  are  frequently 
prepared. 
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SUMMARY  STATISTICS 
ADULT  PROGRAMS 


Tours  and  Lectures 

Introductory  Tours 

Gallery  Talks 

Foreign  Language  Introductory 

Special  Appointment  Tours 

Foreign  Language 

Special  Appointment  Tours 
Special  Programs 

Retirement  Home  Outreach  Program 
Educational  Sessions  for  Volunteers 

and  Staff 

Subtotal 

Academic  Programs 

Gallery  Talks 
Sunday  Lectures 
Special  Programs 

Subtotal 

Film  Programs 

Radio  Programs 

Audio  Tours/ Permanent 

Collection 
Permanent  Collection  Self-Guides 

Subtotal 

TOTAL 


No. 

of  Events 

Audience 

1,827 

32,085 

360 

12,424 

158 

646 

476 

10,400 

155 

2,399 

49 

10,283 

(ram 

38 

717 

74 


3.  137 


48 

47 

9 


104 

382 
28 

3 
2 

415 

3,656 


3  .647 


72.601 


942 

12,000 

3.353 

16.295 

58,766 
280,000 

11,046 
25.570 

375.382 

464.278 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITION  AND  MEDIA  PROGRAMS:   The  department 
provides  interpretive  materials  to  enhance  Gallery  visitors' 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  works  of  art  presented  in 
special  exhibitions.   To  reach  a  broad  public,  various  materials 
are  produced,  including  exhibition  brochures,  recorded  tours, 
explanatory  wall  texts,  videos  and  multi-image  slide 
presentations.   The  staff  also  assists  other  departments  in  the 
Education  Division  and  throughout  the  Gallery  in  planning 
exhibition-related  programs  such  as  documentary  film  series, 
teaching  packets,  family  guides,  special  lectures,  performances, 
concerts,  and  demonstrations  of  artistic  techniques.   In  fiscal 
1994,  educational  materials  were  prepared  for  fourteen 
exhibitions. 

For  John  James  Audubon,  an  illustrated  brochure  provided  an 
overview  of  Audubon's  career  as  both  artist  and  naturalist  and 
explained  the  relationship  of  his  watercolors  to  the  publication 
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of  "The  Birds  of  America."   The  brochure,  which  was  also  produced 
in  a  large-print  edition  for  the  visually-impaired,  has  been  made 
available  for  use  at  the  other  U.S.  museums  hosting  this 
traveling  exhibition,  as  have  the  explanatory  texts  summarizing 
Audubon's  biography,  working  procedures,  and  artistic  techniques. 
Texts  also  accompanied  an  introductory  didactic  display  showing 
the  original  watercolors,  the  engravings  made  from  them,  and  the 
final  hand-colored  prints  published  in  "The  Birds  of  America," 
Throughout  the  exhibition,  brief  texts  highlighted  the  artistic 
and  ornithological  importance  of  individual  watercolors,  often 
incorporating  quotations  from  the  artist's  own  writings. 

The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal  was  also  accompanied  by 
an  illustrated  brochure,  in  both  regular  and  large-print 
versions,  and  wall  texts  on  the  history  of  the  period,  royal 
patronage,  and  the  role  of  the  arts  in  private  life  and  in  the 
service  of  religion,  science,  and  education.   A  recorded  tour  was 
narrated  by  the  director.   All  educational  materials  were  made 
available  to  the  San  Diego  Mt;seum  of  Art,  the  exhibition's  second 
U.S.  venue.   The  brochure  and  explanatory  texts  that  were  written 
for  Eqon  Schiele  are  being  reused  at  the  Indianapolis  Museum  of 
Art,  where  the  exhibition  traveled  after  leaving  the  Gallery. 
Other  didactic  texts  were  prepared  for  The  Currency  of  Fame, 
summarizing  the  artistic  and  historical  importance  of  the 
portrait  medal  in  the  Renaissance,  and  for  three  exhibitions  of 
twentieth-century  art:   From  Minimal  to  Conceptual  Art:   Works 
from  the  Vogel  Collection,  Gemini  G.E. L. .  and  Milton  Avery. 

More  extensive  educational  booklets  and  texts  were  written 
for  three  "focus"  exhibitions  highlighting  works  from  the 
permanent  collection:   Hans  Memlinq's  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and 
Saint  Veronica,  which  reunited  the  two  wings  of  a  small, 
devotional  altarpiece;  Cropsey's  The  Spirit  of  War  and  The  Spirit 
of  Peace,  which  brought  the  Gallery's  painting  together  with  its 
pendant  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  century;  and  Jan  van 
Eyck's  Annunciation,  which  celebrated  the  Annunciation's  return 
to  the  public  view  after  more  than  two  years  of  cleaning  and 
conservation.   Illustrated  texts  explained  the  significance  of 
the  painting  and  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  its 
conservation.   Additionally,  leaflets  and  texts  were  prepared  for 
two  in-house  exhibitions:   Fanciful  Flourishes,  on  the  subject  of 
ornament  as  reflected  in  prints,  drawings,  books,  and  works  of 
decorative  art  from  the  permanent  collection;  and  A  Discerning 
Eye,  celebrating  the  gifts  of  Old  Master  prints  made  to  the 
Gallery  by  Dr.  Ruth  Benedict. 

Along  with  an  illustrated  brochure  and  wall  texts,  a  video 
was  produced  for  Willem  de  Kooning:   Paintings.   The  video 
presents  an  overview  of  the  artist's  career  from  his  origins  in 
Rotterdam  to  his  ascendancy  as  a  pre-eminent  master  of  the  New 
York  School.   It  includes  original  footage  of  de  Kooning's  studio 
and  environs  on  Long  Island,  an  interview  with  his  daughter  Lisa, 
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as  well  as  vintage  footage  of  the  artist  at  work  and  an  interview 
with  his  wife  Elaine.   The  12-iiiinute  program  is  screened 
continuously  in  the  East  Building  for  the  duration  of  the 
exhibition  and  will  then  be  distributed  nationally  through  the 
Gallery's  Extension  Services.   In  addition,  a  22-ininute  video  on 
the  paintings  of  Anthony  van  Dyck  was  completed,  also  for 
national  distribution. 

Didactic  materials  prepared  for  the  The  Waking  Dream,  an 
exhibition  of  European  and  American  photographs  from  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  include  regular  and 
large-print  brochures,  extensive  wall  texts  on  the  history  of 
photography  and  the  contributions  of  individual  photographers, 
and  a  recorded  tour  narrated  by  the  director.   The  department 
continues  to  respond  regularly  to  requests  for  educational 
materials  from  museums,  schools  and  members  of  the  public  across 
the  nation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITION  AND  MEDIA  PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS 


Special  Exhibition  Programs 
Brochures 


Brochures 
Distributed 


90 

7 


John  James  Audubon 

Regular  brochure 

Large-print  version 
The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal 

Regular  brochure  119 

Large-print  version  11 

Hans  Memling's  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Veronica 

Focus  booklet  39 

Jasper  Cropsey's  Spirit  of  War  and  Spirit  of  Peace 

Focus  booklet  98 

Egon  Schiele 

Regular  brochure  59 

Large-print  version 
A  Discerning  Eye:   Ruth  Benedict 

Pamphlet  9 

Fanciful  Flourishes 

Leaflet  29 

Willem  de  Kooning:   Paintings 

Regular  brochure  127 

Large-print  version  10 

Jan  Van  Eyck's  Annunciation 

Focus  booklet  54 

The  Waking  Dream/Gilman  Collection 

Regular  brochure  53 

Large-print  version  i 


,200 
,750 

,800 
,925 

,250 

,000 

,200 
750 

,350 

,000 

,600 
,950 

,000 

,505 
■  500 


TOTAL  BROCHURE  USAGE 


715.780 
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Estimated 
Audio-Visual  Programs  Audience 

"Willem  de  Kooning"  80.000 

Audio  Tours 

The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal  11,4  02 

The  Waking  Dream:   Photographs  from  the  Oilman 

Paper  Company  Collection  3 . 127 

TOTAL  AUDIO  TOUR  14.529 

Wall  Texts 

For  14  exhibitions  in  FY  1994  1.684.035 

Adult  and  Family  Collection  Guides 

Landscape  Painting    (A)  50,000 

French  Painting       (A)  40,000 

I  Am  Still  Learning   (A)  40,000 

West  Bldg  Highlights  (F)  50,000 

Ports  &  Personalities  (F)  40,000 

Shapes  &  Patterns  (F)  45.000 

TOTAL  COLLECTION  GUIDES  265.000 

TOTAL  AUDIENCE  ALL  PROGRAMS  2.759.344 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDDCATION  PUBLICATIONS:   This  department  is 
responsible  for  the  diverse  educational  publications  produced  by 
the  Education  Division.   In  addition  to  serving  as  an  editorial 
and  production  liaison,  the  department  writes  and  develops 
gallery  guides  available  throughout  the  museum  and  reviews  and 
creates  books  and  other  materials  about  the  Gallery's  collections 
written  by  independent  authors. 

In  FY  1993  two  new  adult  collection  guides  joined  the  series 
of  free  touring  brochures  intended  to  encourage  visitors  to  study 
and  enjoy  the  Gallery's  holdings.   "Landscape  Painting"  traces 
the  interaction  of  humankind  and  nature  over  five  centuries  of 
artistic  expression.   "French  Painting"  surveys  art  from  17th- 
century  baroque  through  late  19th-century  post-impressionist 
paintings.   Because  they  were  created  to  highlight  the  best  known 
objects  in  the  permanent  collection,  these  guides  will  continue 
to  be  reprinted  for  public  use  in  succeeding  years.   The 
department  also  supported  the  development  of  a  third  family 
guide,  "West  Building  Highlights,"  in  a  new  series  of  brochures 
for  an  important  audience  of  group  visitors:   adults  with  young 
people.   The  department  also  supported  development  of  two 
teaching  packets,  one  based  on  the  exhibition  "The  Greek  Miracle: 
Classical  Sculpture  at  the  Dawn  of  Democracy"  and  the  other  on 
"Modern  Art  1900-1940"  for  use  in  classrooms  nationwide; 
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brochures  and  flyers  in  support  of  a  variety  of  exhibition  and 
collection-related  DE  programs;  and  the  completion  of  "Move  Over, 
Picasso,"  a  children's  art-making  book  based  on  study  of 
masterworks  at  the  NGA. 

The  department's  other  major  responsibility  is  for  writing, 
producing,  translating  into  five  languages,  and  continually 
updating  gallery  guides  to  the  permanent  collection.   The  Gallery 
guides  —  two-sided,  reusable,  and  laminated  —  provide 
information  on  most  works  of  art  in  individual  permanent 
collection  galleries.   Thirty-three  guides  were  completed  in  FY 
1993,  along  with  translations  of  ten  English  guides  into  German, 
Spanish,  Japanese,  French,  and  Italian.   The  Gallery  guide 
program  has  been  professionally  evaluated  through  focus  groups, 
observation,  and  interviews  with  users  and  non-users.   Evaluation 
findings  have  been  incorporated  into  the  program,  which  will 
treat  seventy-five  collection  galleries  and  the  NGA's  20th- 
century  art  in  the  East  Building.   Annual  audience  is,  on 
average,  500,000  visitors. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDDCATION  RESOURCES  consists  of  two  sections: 
Extension  Programs  and  Art  Information.   This  department  is 
responsible  for  serving  the  entire  range  of  Gallery  audiences — 
providing  information  about  collections  and  exhibitions  to 
Gallery  visitors  at  the  Art  Information  desks  as  well  as 
developing  and  distributing  extension  programs  and  other 
educational  resources  to  students  of  all  ages  in  classrooms 
across  America  and  by  television  to  the  public  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Art  Information;   This  section  of  the  department  consists  of 
six  professional  staff  members  who  recruit,  train  and  supervise 
over  one  hundred  forty  art  information  volunteers  responsible  for 
staffing  the  art  information  desks  at  the  entrances  to  the 
Gallery's  East  and  West  Buildings.   Professional  staff  members 
oversee  the  volunteers'  activities  and  provide  not  only 
specialized  training  in  answering  questions  posed  by  the  public 
but  also  ongoing  instruction  on  the  Gallery's  collections  and 
exhibitions.   In  FY  1994,  89  special  tours  and  lectures  were 
presented  for  art  information  volunteers,  who  are  on  duty  at  the 
desks  during  all  of  the  Gallery's  public  hours.   Collectively, 
art  information  volunteers  provide  an  average  of  well  over  1,300 
hours  of  service  per  month.   The  FY  1994  total  of  hours  served 
was  16,716.   Art  information  staff  specialists  and  volunteers 
responded  to  an  average  of  almost  6,000  visitor  questions  per 
week;  most  questions  refer  to  special  exhibitions  and  permanent 
collections,  although  wayfinding  represents  a  challenge  to 
visitors  also.   In  addition  to  serving  museum  visitors,  they 
answer  approximately  700  telephone  inquiries  a  week  from  the 
public.   The  professional  staff  also  responds  to  a  broad  array  of 
telephone  and  written  inquiries  requiring  specialized  research 
and  encompassing  the  entire  range  of  art  history.   In  FY  1994,  a 
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total  of  1,827  research  questions  about  specific  works  of  art  and 
artists  were  received,  averaging  over  150  special  inquiries  per 
month . 

The  final  report  of  a  year-long  survey  of  Gallery  visitors, 
administered  by  department  staff,  was  received  early  in  the 
fiscal  year.   The  survey  was  notable  for  having  one  of  the 
highest  questionnaire  return  rates — over  40% — well  above  the  rate 
of  response  achieved  in  other  museum  surveys  of  this  kind.   Among 
highlights  of  the  information  gleaned  about  Gallery  audiences  is 
that  three  out  of  four  are  repeat  visitors;  they  spend  between 
one  and  four  hours  per  visit.   First  time  visitors  are  likely  to 
spend  more  than  four  hours  in  the  Gallery.   Confirming 
preliminary  findings,  the  report  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
visitors  live  over  400  miles  from  Washington,  and  they  are  most 
apt  to  visit  between  July  and  December.   Over  75%  of  adults  and 
teenagers  rated  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  their  experience 
at  the  Gallery  as  "excellent." 

Extension  Programs;   This  section  of  the  department  produces 
educational  materials  and  is  responsible  for  nationwide 
distribution  of  extension  programs — color  slide  programs, 
teaching  packets,  films,  videocassettes,  and  videodiscs — based  on 
the  Gallery's  collections  and  exhibitions.   Extension  Programs 
are  used  in  schools,  libraries,  colleges  and  universities,  civic 
organizations,  and  by  public  and  educational  television  stations 
across  the  nation.   All  extension  programs  are  loaned  free  of 
charge,  with  return  postage  representing  the  only  cost  to  the 
borrower. 

Borrower  reports  indicate  that  in  FY  1994,  Extension 
Programs  viewing  audience  was  39,290,387.   Presentation  of  video 
programs  by  individual  public  and  educational  television  stations 
through  the  Affiliate  Loan  system  remained  stable.   During  FY 
1994,  the  total  of  all  program  presentations  was  85,098; 
approximately  86%  of  this  number  represents  programs  utilized 
through  direct  regular  short-term  loans  to  borrowers  throughout 
the  nation  and  long-terra  loans  of  materials  through  the 
Affiliate.   Videocassette  distribution  remained  an  important 
segment  of  total  program  utilization,  with  levels  of  use 
continuing  to  exceed  that  of  film  distribution. 

Within  the  overall  audience,  organizations  across  the 
country  using  Extension  Programs  through  the  Affiliate  (long-term 
loan)  System  continued  their  active  use  of  programs.   These 
borrowers — in  school  systems,  instructional  media  centers, 
libraries,  universities,  other  educational  settings — as  well  as 
those  borrowers  using  materials  on  short-term  direct  loans  report 
showing  each  program  title  many  times  on  a  single  order. 
Affiliates  now  number  almost  500;  their  number  has  continued  to 
grow  annually.   Among  the  new  organizations  that  joined  the 
Affiliate  system  in  FY  1994  are  the  Museums  of  New  Mexico, 
serving  audiences  statewide;  Educational  Service  District  101  in 
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Spokane,  WA;  the  Wichita  Art  Museum,  KS;  Madisonville  Community 
College,  KY;  and  public  and  educational  television  stations  in 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Florida. 

The  department  continues  to  provide  Extension  Programs  to 
U.S.  facilities  abroad  through  USIA;  during  the  current  year, 
there  were  program  transmissions  on  USIA's  WORLDNET  television 
satellite  to  system  television  stations  throughout  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and  South  Asia.   Long-term  loans  of 
Extension  Programs  to  nine  binational  centers  throughout  Colombia 
were  arranged  through  USIS  Bogota.   The  entire  inventory  of 
program  offerings  was  used  by  DOD  schools  in  the  Pacific  region 
and  by  military  installations  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
in  Asia.   Selected  Extension  Programs  films  and  videos--The 
Landscapes  of  Frederic  Edwin  Church.  William  Merritt  Chase  at 
Shinnecock.  and  The  Feast  of  the  Gods  were  presented  at  a 
festival  for  Films  on  Art  in  Asolo,  Italy.   The  Gallery's  two 
videodiscs.  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  American  Art  from  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  were  also  exhibited  in  a  showcase  of  new 
media  on  the  arts  at  the  same  festival,  sponsored  by  the  French 
Cultural  Center  in  Rome.   Ten  Extension  Program  films  were  shown 
in  a  month-long  film  festival  in  March  at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico;  that  museum,  as  well  as  the 
Koahsiung  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Taiwan,  the  Nationalmuseet  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  the  Academia  de  Arta  in  Bucharest,  Romania; 
and  Lincoln  University's  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  are  also  among  institutions  abroad  now  using 
Extension  Programs  on  a  long  term  basis. 

With  the  publication  last  year  of  the  new  videodisc, 
American  Art  from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  department 
staff  focused  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  on  developing  the  text  content 
for  an  extensive  interactive  program  to  supplement  the  disc.   In 
addition,  the  department  produced  a  Bar  Code  Index  to  accompany 
the  American  videodisc;  it  provides  audiences  with  an  alternate 
method  to  the  standard  keypad  numerical  entry  to  access 
individual  videodisc  images.   The  staff  completed  arranging  for 
distribution  of  2,500  copies  of  the  American  videodisc  as  gifts 
to  educational  organizations  in  every  state  and  territory,  as 
provided  for  in  a  grant  from  the  Annenberg  Foundation.   Every 
member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  was  invited  to  nominate  an 
educational  organization  in  his  or  her  district  or  state  as  a 
recipient  of  a  videodisc,  and  department  staff  worked  closely 
with  each  Congressional  office  to  assist  in  the  designation  of 
recipients  and  awarding  the  videodiscs.   Among  the  Congressional 
recipients  are  Walker  College  and  the  Montgomery  Public  Schools 
in  Alabama;  the  University  of  Alaska;  College  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Cuyahoga  Community  College  in  Cleveland; 
Abington  Heights  High  School,  Clarks  Summit,  and  South 
Alleghenies  Museum,  Loretto,  both  in  Pennsylvania;  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Arizona;  the  Vermont  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education;  The  Colorado  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  and 
the  State  Departments  of  Education  in  Washington  and  in  West 
Virginia.   This  sample  only  suggests  the  range  of  educational 
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institutions  in  all  50  states  and  in  U.S.  territories  that  have 
received  and  are  using  the  American  art  videodisc. 

In  addition  to  the  Bar  Code  Index  for  the  American  art 
videodisc,  new  educational  resources  added  during  FY  1994  to 
Extension  Programs  offerings  include  a  new  teaching  packet,  Early 
Modernism:   1900-1940.  that  deals  with  early  twentieth  century 
works  from  the  Gallery's  permanent  collections.   Brochures  that 
were  developed  as  guides  to  various  aspects  of  the  Gallery's 
collections  were  reconfigured  as  slide  programs  for  national 
distribution.   Those  new  Extension  Programs  are  Landscape 
Painting;  French  Paintings;  and  I  Am  Still  Learning — Late  Works 
by  Masters.   Video  programs  produced  in  conjunction  with  Gallery 
exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  Flemish  artist  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
and  the  American  painter  Willem  de  Kooning  were  other  free-loan 
resources  made  available  to  national  audiences  in  Fiscal  Year 
1994.   A  catalogue  supplement  was  produced  by  the  department  to 
inform  audiences  of  these  new  Extension  Programs  resources. 

SUMMARY  STATISTICS — DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 

EXTENSION  PROGRAMS'  AUDIENCE  AND  SHOWINGS  BY  MONTH 

FY  1994:   October  1993  -  September  1994 


Showings 


Audiences 


October 

1993 

November 

1993 

December 

1993 

January 

1994 

February 

1994 

March 

1994 

April 

1994 

May 

1994 

June 

1994 

July 

1994 

August 

1994 

September 

1994 

6,345 

5,746 

5,084 

5,664 

5,458 

11,798 

5,754 

5,645 

4,631 

4,330 

10,397 

14.246 


289,838 
250,520 
211,229 
262,893 
261,998 

16,054,050 
257,548 
230,308 
179,568 
191,853 

20,603,108 
497.474 


TOTAL  FY  1994 


85.098 


39.290.387 
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Showinas 

Color  slide  programs 

678 

Teaching  Packets 

56 

Films 

319 

Videocassettes 

713 

Spec.  Loans  (videodisc) 

771 

Affiliate  system: 

Extended  Loans 

3 

,585 

Public/Educ.  Television 

969 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  USE  BY  PROGRAM  TYPE 

Audiences 

29,988 
2,306 
19,028 
29,577 
72,669 

106,963 
3.013.666 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE  7.091  3,274. 197 

ART  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Visitors  questions  answered  314,860 

(Art  Information  desks) 

Telephone  questions  answered  36,400 

Special  research  inquiries  1,827 

"Today"  (Daily  events)  sheets  149,919 

produced  and  distributed 

Gallery  materials,  brochures  825,730 

distributed  (Art  Information  desks) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  serves  teachers, 
school-age  children  and  their  families  through  tours,  programs 
and  publications. 

Approximately  111  volunteer  school  program  docents,  taught 
by  the  professional  staff,  gave  2,600  tours  to  over  49,200  school 
children  this  year.   A  new  hands-on-tour.  The   Elements   of  Design, 
offered  students  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  art 
activities.   Twenty-five  volunteer  decent  candidates  successfully 
completed  an  extensive  education  course  that  included  lectures, 
gallery  discussions,  tour  techniques  and  teaching  strategies.   A 
special  tour  was  developed  with  the  Fairfax  County  Public  School 
Art  Supervisor.   All  12,000  sixth  grade  students  from  Fairfax 
schools  came  to  the  Gallery  for  a  tour  which  included  both  the 
East  and  West  Buildings.   This  tour  will  be  continued  and 
integrated  into  the  Fairfax  art  curriculum.   The  high  school 
seminar,  now  in  its  third  year,  included  teachers  and  students 
from  Mount  Hebron  High  School,  Centennial  High  School,  Watkins 
Mill  High  School,  Duke  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts,  J.E.B. 
Stuart  High  School,  T.C.  Williams  High  School,  Surratsville  High 
School,  and  Suitland  High  School.   Thirty-two  students  attended 
eight  sessions  during  the  first  semester,  or  ten  sessions  second 
semester,  on  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Gallery.   Students  learned 
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about  American  art  in  context  through  lectures,  discussions,  and 
drawing  activities.   Working  with  their  sponsoring  teacher,  each 
student  completed  a  final  project  and  presented  it  at  a 
concluding  program  for  teachers  and  parents. 

In  conjunction  with  John  James  Audubon:   The  Watercolors  for 
The  Birds  of  America  two  special  high  school  days  were  organized. 
Three  hundred  nine  high  school  students  from  five  District  of 
Columbia  schools  (Coolidge  High  School,  Duke  Ellington  School  of 
the  Arts,  Patricia  Harris  Educational  Center,  School  Without 
Walls,  and  Ballou  High  School)  and  eight  area  schools  (Anne 
Arundel  County,  Suitland  High  School,  Mt.  Hebron  High  School, 
Spotsylvania  High  School,  Danbury  School,  Holton  Arms  School, 
Watkins  Mill  High  School,  and  J.E.B.  Stuart  High  School) 
participated  in  this  program.   The  High  School  Days  featured  a 
slide  overview  and  tour  of  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  a 
presentation  of  conservation  issues  by  the  Audubon  Society  and 
Greensways  Conservation  Fund,  demonstrations  by  scientific 
illustrators,  and  a  reading  of  excerpts  from  Audubon's  diary. 
For  the  special  exhibition  on  The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal, 
the  Portuguese  Embassy  arranged  for  1,2  00  students,  teachers  and 
parents  from  the  northeastern  states  and  from  California  to 
attend.   The  Portuguese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  made 
introductory  remarks  to  both  groups,  and  a  volunteer  decent  and 
DEA  lecturer  presented  slide  lectures  to  the  groups  prior  to 
their  tours  of  the  exhibit. 

Active  involvement  in  the  D.C.  community  continued  through 
an  expansion  of  the  multiple  visit  program  entitled.  Art  Around 
the   Corner.      One  hundred  thirty-six  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students  from  three  D.C.  elem.entary  schools  (Thomson,  Seaton,  and 
Savoy)  participated  in  several  lessons  that  integrated  looking, 
critical  thinking,  and  writing  skills.   Planning  was  initiated  to 
expand  the  program  to  eight  visits  for  each  school  next  year, 
with  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Department  staff  participated  in  the  D.C.  Cultural  Consortium, 
which  is  developing  plans  for  a  career  day  for  D.C.  Junior  High 
School  students  next  year  and  for  ongoing  coordination  between 
the  museums  and  the  schools.   Tours  were  also  offered  to  the  D.C. 
Public  School  Embassy  Adoption  Program  for  participating  schools. 

The  National  Teacher  Institute,  in  its  sixth  year,  offered 
three  sessions  on  "Modern  Art:   1900-1940."   One  hundred  sixty 
teachers  from  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve  participated  in 
the  six-day  programs.   Drawn  from  across  the  country,  these 
teachers  reach  over  37,000  students  per  year.   Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  interdisciplinary  teams  of  educators.   An  advisory 
committee  of  both  local  and  national  educators  helped  shape  plans 
for  two  additional  sessions  to  be  offered  in  1995.   Funding  was 
received  from  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  to  plan  and 
provide  for  the  additional  sessions,  with  the  aim  of  including 
more  principals  and  supervisors  in  the  program.   The  teacher 
workshop  program,  also  in  its  sixth  year,  offers  instruction, 
enrichment,  and  resources  to  area  educators.   This  year  there 
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were  seven  teacher  workshops,  one  special  evening,  and  fifteen 
inservices,  serving  over  550  area  educators  who  reach  over  85,000 
students  per  year. 

The  Directory  of  Teacher  Program  in  Art  Museums,  first 
published  by  the  Gallery  in  1992,  was  made  available  to  1,500 
teachers  free-of -charge  in  disk  format,  with  funding  from  the 
Bauman  Foundation  and  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation. 

The  Department  of  Teacher  and  School  Programs,  working  with 
the  Department  of  Education  Publications,  initiated  a  fifth 
publication.  Classical   Mythology,    in  the  ongoing  series  entitled 
The  Inquiring  Eye,    extensive  teaching  packets  on  the  permanent 
collection  which  complement  the  National  Teacher  Institute. 
Other  publications  included  a  young  people's  guide  to  West 
Building  Highlights ,    part  of  a  series  of  self-guides  for  families 
and  children  funded  by  the  Vira  I.  Heinz  Foundation.   Two  other 
guides  in  this  series.  Shapes  and  Patterns   and  Portraits  and 
Personalities ,    were  reprinted  to  meet  demand.   The  National 
Gallery  of  Art  Activity  Book,  Twenty-five  Adventures  with  Art,    a 
children's  book  on  the  permanent  collection,  was  produced  by 
Abrams  Publishing  Company.   In  addition,  two  children's  books  on 
mythology  and  museum  work  are  in  progress. 

Family  Programs  on  the  permanent  collection  and  exhibitions 
were  offered  on  two  Sundays  a  month.   Over  660  family  members 
attended  20  weekend  and  summer  sessions.   Hispanic  Family  Tours 
were  offered  twice  during  the  month  of  October.   Department  staff 
were  involved  in  many  other  outreach  programs,  with  both  local 
and  national  audiences.   Conference  presentations  and  special 
programs  conducted  at  schools  and  other  institutions  comprise  the 
majority  of  outreach  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS 

Programs 

School  Tours 

Special  High  School  Programs 

Special  Elementary  School 

Programs 
Teacher  Institutes 
Teacher  Workshops 
Teacher  Inservices 
Family  Programs 
Outreach 

TOTAL  FY  1994 


No. 

of 

Events 

Estimated  Audience 

2, 

,600 

49, 

,200 

grams 

20 

619 

ol 

18 

3 

7 

15 

20 

417 
160 
341 
262 
660 

13 

1 

,255 

2^ 

,696 

52 

,914 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION 

FY  1994  PROJECTED 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES 

Programs/ 

Showings  Estimated  Audience 

Adult  Programs  3,656  464,278 

Exhibition  and  Media  Programs  32  2,759,344 

Education  Resources  85,098  39,290,387 

Teacher  &  School  Programs  2 . 696  52 .914 

TOTAL  FY  1994  91.482  42.566.923 


LIBRARY 


Library  Acquisitions  and  Services:   For  fiscal  year  1994, 
additions  to  the  collection  consisted  of  8,115  titles  in  8,943 
volumes,  27  titles  in  microformat  (microfilm  or  microfiche) , 
6,770  pieces  of  vertical  file  material  and  11,000  pieces  of 
unprocessed  ephemera.   The  additions  to  the  Library's  holdings 
bring  the  size  of  the  collection  of  catalogued  and  uncatalogued 
books,  pamphlets,  bound  volumes  of  periodicals,  microforms, 
auction  sale  catalogues  and  dealer  catalogues  to  4  3  3,052  volumes. 
The  Library  has  served  2,295  visitors,  responded  to  19,092 
reference  inquiries,  and  conducted  261  tours  of  the  library 
spaces.   NGA  staff  and  CASVA  fellows  have  received  2,879  books 
supplied  through  the  interlibrary  loan  service.   There  were  2,879 
computer  searches. 

Slide  Library:   During  FY  1994,  the  slide  collection 
increased  in  size  to  approximately  154,000  slides.   On  average, 
212  staff  users  (an  increase  of  18%  from  FY  1993)  and  17  public 
users  are  assisted  each  month.   The  27%  increase  in  slide 
circulation  from  FY  1993  has  been  maintained.   Over  6,000  slides 
were  acquired  through  purchase,  gift  and  exchange.   Over  3,800 
records  representing  over  9,000  barcoded  slides  were  added  to  the 
Library  database  and  are  retrievable  from  VTLS  terminals 
throughout  the  Gallery. 

Photographic  Archives:   In  FY  1994,  22,624  photographs  and 
126,516  microform  images  were  acquired  for  the  photographic 
archives.   The  collection  now  contains  1,371,567  photographs  and 
5,673,046  images  on  fiche. 

Imaging  and  Visual  Services:   The  FY  1994  production  output 
for  Imaging  and  Visual  Services  is  as  follows: 

Black  and  white  negatives  9,377 

Black  and  white  prints  45,016 

35mm  slides  29,684 
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Color  transparencies  11,709 
Roll  of  color  processed 

for  other  departments  552 

Works  of  art  photographed  1,980 

COMSERVATION  DIVISION 

Conservation 

While  the  preservation  of  the  Gallery's  collections  is  the 
principal  mandate  of  the  Conservation  Division,  there  are  many 
closely  related  areas  in  need  of  study.   The  growth  of  the 
Gallery's  contemporary  art  collection  has  brought  focus  on  the 
use  and  durability  of  modern  materials.   A  collection  of 
contemporary  pigments,  binding  media  and  related  items  is  being 
organized.   Cataloguing  and  research  on  the  collection  of 
materials  is  currently  underway.   The  goal  of  ongoing  research  on 
the  nature  and  behavior  of  art  materials  is  to  educate 
conservators,  artists  and  art  historians. 

Publications  produced  by  the  division  include  the  highly 
successful  Art  in   Transit  Handbook   and  theoretical  publication. 
A  workshop  series  was  held  throughout  the  United  States  which 
disseminated  important  information  on  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
works  of  art.   The  first  volume  of  research  produced  by  our 
fellows  and  staff  has  been  introduced.   This  publication  titled 
Conservation  Research    is  a  showcase  for  projects  that  have  been 
completed.   A  second  volume  will  be  released  shortly.   In 
addition,  the  second  volume  of  the  Artists'  Pigments  series  has 
been  published.   Work  continues  on  the  third  volume,  and  authors 
have  been  selected  for  volume  four. 

Scientific  methods  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  care  of  works  of  art  in  the  National  Gallery's  collections. 
Through  research  on  the  materials  and  methods  used  by  artists  as 
well  as  on  the  materials  used  by  conservators,  a  greater 
assurance  is  obtained  that  the  object  is  returned  to  its  original 
appearance,  that  conservation  materials  are  stable  and  that 
conservation  treatments  are  reversible.   Studies  of  artists' 
materials  and  methods  using  microanalysis  or  non-destructive 
analysis  occur  to  assist  in  decisions  made  during  restoration  and 
to  establish  an  historic  record  of  those  materials  and  methods. 
New  analytical  methods  are  being  developed  for  the  analysis  of 
the  complex  organic  components  of  works  of  art,  such  as  paint 
binding  media.   The  decay  of  artists'  materials  is  studied  in 
order  to  find  ways  to  slow  down  this  process.   New  stable 
conservation  materials  are  being  developed  and  tested  using 
accelerated  aging  techniques.   The  Gallery's  Scientific  Research 
Department  is  seeking  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  greatly  needed 
instrumentation . 

The  reactions  causing  the  detrimental  effects  of  iron  gall 
ink  in  many  drawings  were  studied.   Research  on  new  synthetic 
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resins  for  picture  varnishes  and  inpainting  media  continued.   A 
high  performance  liquid  chromatographic  method  was  developed  for 
the  analysis  of  dyestuffs  in  textiles.   Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  development  of  pyrolytic  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
paint  binding  media.   As  in  the  past,  many  works  of  art  were 
studied  using  microscopic,  chromatographic  and  spectrometric 
methods  to  understand  their  appearance,  composition  and 
condition. 

Long-term  research  on  picture  varnishes  and  inpainting  media 
continues.   Amino  acid  analysis  was  further  developed.   An 
analytical  method  for  carbohydrates  is  being  developed. 
Pyrolysis  methods  for  the  analysis  of  drying  oils,  natural  resins 
and  synthetic  resins  are  under  investigation.   As  in  other  years, 
many  works  of  art  were  examined  using  x-ray  fluroescence 
spectrometry,  a  non-invasive  technique.   Many  samples  from  works 
of  art  were  analyzed  using  miscroscopic,  chromatographic  and 
spectrophotometric  methods. 

The  conservation  of  paintings  in  the  permanent  collection 
remained  the  major  focus  of  the  Painting  Conservation  Department, 
with  departmental ly-generated  improvements  in  infra-red 
examination  capabilities  and  the  ongoing  collaboration  with  the 
Scientific  Research  Department  allowing  important  research 
projects  to  accompany  many  of  the  treatments.   The  treatment  of 
Van  Eyck's  The  Annunciation  and  Petrus  Christus'  The  Nativity  not 
only  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  these  northern  Renaissance 
masterpieces  but  also  resulted  in  a  substantial  contribution  to 
understanding  the  artists'  materials  and  techniques  and  to  art 
historical  scholarship.   Exhibition  demands  resulted  in  the  major 
and  minor  treatment  of  several  of  the  Gallery's  de  Koonings  and 
Whistlers,  while  travel  in  preparation  for,  or  in  aid  of  coming 
or  Gallery-generated  travelling  exhibitions,  was  an  important 
activity  during  the  year.   Improving  the  computer  imaging  of 
visual  documentation  generated  in  the  examination  of  paintings 
has  been  an  ongoing  project,  carried  out  in  close  collaboration 
with  other  departments. 

Work  on  The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal .  in  particular, 
the  various  panels  composed  of  hundreds  of  tiles  required  much  of 
the  Object  Conservators'  time  as  FY  1994  opened.   Examination  of 
the  eclectic  works  of  minimalist  and  conceptual  art  from  the 
Vogel  Collection  presented  treatment  and  installation  challenges. 
Major  treatment  of  the  Widener  chandelier  gave  important  results; 
much  of  the  original  silver  and  silversmiths'  marks  as  well  as 
the  mid-18th  century  tax  stamps  were  revealed.   Included  in  the 
publication  of  the  systematic  catalogue  volume,  Western 
Decorative  Arts.  Part  I.  were  two  technical  appendices,  "Enamels" 
and  "The  Saint-Porchaire  Ceramics,"  produced  by  the  department. 
Major  treatment  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  polychromed  terra  cotta 
relief.  Circle  of  di  Turino,  was  the  culminating  project  of  the 
department's  fellow.   Annual  maintenance  of  the  entire 
contemporary,  outdoor  sculpture  collection  was  completed. 
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The  Paper  Conservation  Department  devoted  a  major  amount  of 
time  to  the  examination  and  treatment  of  drawings  from  the 
recently  acquired  Vogel  Collection.   The  Gallery  has  made 
increasing  use  of  its  permanent  graphics  collections  in 
exhibitions  and  travelling  shows  (National  Lending  Service,) 
which  requires  concomitant  attention  from  the  paper  laboratory. 
The  department's  photograph  conservators  have  focused  on 
treatments  from  the  Robert  Frank  collection  as  well  as  treatments 
of  and  research  related  to  the  Stieglitz  collection. 

The  Loans  and  Exhibitions  Conservation  Department  focuses  on 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  numerous  works  of  art  loaned  and 
borrowed  by  the  National  Gallery  for  temporary  exhibitions.   This 
requires  careful  evaluation  of  the  condition  of  many  of  the  works 
under  consideration  for  the  exhibition  programs.   Appropriate 
temperature  and  relative  humidity  environments  must  be  planned, 
installation  procedures  must  be  developed  with  the  Design  and 
Installation  Division,  and  packing  procedures  must  often  be 
devised  in  cooperation  with  the  lenders. 

The  Department  has  also  been  actively  pursuing  several  areas 
of  research.   The  matter/ framers  have  developed  innovative, 
waterproof,  packages  for  works  of  art  on  paper.   The  frame 
conservators  have  been  investigating  the  materials  and 
construction  of  frames  in  the  Kress  Collection,  particularly  the 
early  Italians  ones.   Research  into  the  packing  and  transport  of 
paintings  has  been  completed  and  the  research  is  now  focusing  on 
the  packing  and  transport  of  three-dimensional  art  objects. 

Contract  funding  has  been  an  important  source  of  resources 
that  allows  the  division  to  use  outside  specialists  to  work  on 
highly  complex  projects.   These  talented  specialists  have 
assisted  the  regular  staff  in  continuing  to  service  the 
collections  and  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the 
exhibition  program.   Continued  support  for  contractual  services 
is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  collection. 

Contract  workers  will  also  play  an  important  part  in 
assisting  the  Paper  Conservation  Department  fulfill  its  expanded 
responsibilities,  which  now  include  the  maintenance  and  treatment 
needs  of  the  unaccessioned  rare  books  and  photographic  materials 
in  the  library  and  photographic  archives.   The  increasing  variety 
and  quality  of  accessioned  photographs  in  the  graphics 
collections  also  make  a  contract  photo  conservator  an  important 
addition  to  the  paper  conservation  staff.   A  contract  worker  is 
also  heading  the  continuing  research  for  the  Rembrandt  Watermark 
project,  for  which  the  first  installment  was  published  last  year. 

Summary  of  Conservation  Division  Treatments 
FY  1994  Annual  Report  Figures 

During  fiscal  year  1994,  the  following  numbers  of  works  of 
art  were  treated  and/or  examined  by  the  National  Gallery's 
Conservation  Division: 
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Paintings:   15  paintings  received  major  treatment;  113 
received  minor  treatment;  48  paintings  were  given  major 
examinations;  and  1,250  were  given  minor  examinations  for 
conditions. 

Objects;   17  sculpture  and  decorative  art  objects  were  given 
major  treatments;  4  5  received  minor  treatments;  4  were  given 
major  examinations;  52  received  minor  exams;  825  exhibition  and 
loan  objects  were  examined  for  condition;  and  73  systematic 
catalogue  examinations  were  performed. 

Paper:   92  works  of  art  on  paper  and  photographs  received 
major  treatment  and  444  received  minor  treatment;  and  1,769 
condition  examinations  for  exhibitions  were  completed. 

Frames;   (Matting  and  Framing)   The  Matting  and  Framing 
studio  matted  380  items,  including  135  oversized  prints  or 
drawings  for  special  exhibitions.   They  also  assembled  or 
constructed  210  frames  for  exhibitions  including  50  with  the  new 
special  waterproofing  package.   In  Frame  Conservation  27  frames 
were  treated  and  5  frames  were  constructed  for  exhibitions.   For 
the  permanent  collection  the  Frame  Conservation  lab  constructed 
18  new  frames,  reframed  3  0  paintings,  completed  4  65  minor 
treatments  and  8  major  treatments.   For  the  loans  program  98 
frames  were  constructed,  110  treated,  and  320  examinations 
completed.   Work  on  the  Kress  Frame  Collection  is  proceeding  with 
162  frames  surveyed  and  several  frames  subjected  to  scientific 
analysis. 

Textiles:   14  major  treatments,  17  minor  treatments,  90 
examinations  and  200  pieces  prepared  for  or  maintained  while  on 
exhibition  were  handled  by  the  textile  workshop.   Work  progressed 
on  development  of  new  techniques  and  methods  of  evaluation  of 
treatment  and  display.   The  department  has  also  been  involved 
with  work  on  the  systematic  catalogue  of  tapestries,  textiles  and 
upholstered  furniture. 

Science:   Research  on  both  picture  varnishes  and  inpainting 
materials  has  recently  begun.   The  work  on  picture  varnishes 
involves  the  testing  of  the  stability,  optical  and  working 
properties  of  alternative  products  that  are  more  stable  than  the 
traditional  natural  resin  varnishes.   Alternative  inpainting 
materials  will  be  tested  also,  using  accelerated  aging 
techniques.   As  in  previous  years,  the  department  conducted  many 
analyses  in  order  to  study  artists'  techniques  and  materials, 
distinguish  later  additions  from  the  original  object,  check  for 
anachronistic  materials  or  characterize  products  used  in 
conservation.   Several  hundred  such  analyses  were  performed. 
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SUMMARY: 


Paintings 

Objects 

Paper 

Frames 

Textiles 

Major  Examinations 

Condition  Examinations 


All  Treatments 


135 

62 

536 

605 

31 

1, 

,246 

i 

,547 

Total  6,162 


MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Concerts:   Begun  in  1941,  the  Sunday  evening  concerts  in  the 
West  Garden  Court  were  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 
These  concerts  are  free  to  the  public,  and  October  1,  1995  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  their  fifty-fourth  year.   The  music  program 
also  maintains  two  resident  ensembles:   the  National  Gallery 
Orchestra  and  the  National  Gallery  Vocal  Arts  Ensemble. 

ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  and  Maintenance:   Total  attendance  for  both  buildings 
for  fiscal  year  1994  was  4,014,145  visitors. 

This  high  level  of  attendance  again  provided  a  major 
challenge  to  the  building  operation  and  maintenance  staff  in 
their  effort  to  maintain  the  Gallery's  buildings  in  the  highest 
standard  commensurate  with  the  superb  quality  of  its  art 
collections. 
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National  Gallery  of  Art 

Annual  Visitor  Attendance 

Fiscal  Year  1954  -  1996 


Visitor 

Fiscal  Year  Attendance 

1954  783,000 

1955  861,000 

1956  1,043,000 

1957  935,000 

1958  922,000 

1959  957,000 

1960  989,000 

1961  1,275,000 

1962  1,200,000 

1963  1,777,000 

1964  1,269,000 

1965  1,377,000 

1966  1,583,000 

1967  1,493,000 

1968  1,165,000 

1969  1,630,000 

1970  1,825,000 

1971  1,481,000 

1972  1,357,000 

1973  1,609,000 

1974  1,398,000 

1975  1,899,000 

1976  2,181,000 

1977  3,100,000 

1978  4,600,000 

1979  5,529,000 

1980  5,997,000 

1981  6,735,000 

1982  6,036,000 

1983  4,894,000 

1984  4,859,000 

1985  5,080,000 

1986  8,703,000 

1987  6,986,000 

1988  7,174,000 

1989  6,222,000 

1990  5,580,000 

1991  5,052,000 

1992  5,438,000 

1993  5,588,000 

1994  4,014,000 

1995  (Est.)  4,500,000 

1996  (Est.)  4,500,000 
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1995  Appropriation  and  1996  Request 
1995  Appropriation 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art's  current  year  appropriation 
totals  $57,434,000,  and  provides  funding  for  885  full-time 
permanent  positions,  with  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employment 
ceiling  of  849.   The  Gallery's  fiscal  year  1995  federal  funds 
requirement  reflects  the  continuation  of  the  Gallery's 
construction  and  renovation  program  and  continuation  of  the 
Gallery's  expanding  art  display  and  education  programs.   In 
addition,  certain  normal  increases  in  personnel,  utilities  and 
program  expenses  have  been  included. 


1996  Request 

The  appropriation  requested  for  fiscal  year  1996  totals 
$64,451,000  and  provides  for  884  full-time  permanent  positions 
with  a  full-time  equivalent  employment  ceiling  of  848.   (An 
analysis  of  the  budget  increases/decreases  is  set  forth  on  the 
following  page.) 

The  Gallery's  fiscal  year  1996  federal  funds  budget  request 
reflects  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  continue  to  broaden  the  capabilities  of  the  Gallery's 
existing  programs  of  art  exhibition,  care  and  education; 

2.  To  continue  the  Gallery's  program  of  repair,  renovation 
and  restoration  of  the  East  and  West  Buildings; 

3.  To  continue  with  the  Gallery's  electronic  data 
processing  plan  —  the  computerization  of  art  inventory 
and  art  education  systems  and  improvement  of  the 
management  information  system. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  is  compared  to  the 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

COMPARATIVE  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

FISCAL  YEARS  1995  &  1996 

FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1995        FY  1996       FY  1995 

One  Year  Funds: 

Personnel  Compensation $29,984,000   $31,546,000  $  1,562,000 

Personnel  Benefits 7.879.000     7.911.000       32 .  000 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 37,863,000    39,457,000    1,594,000 

Travel  of  Persons 292,000       292,000 

Transportation  of  Things...       571,000       571,000 

Rent,  Communications, 

Utilities 4,611,000     4,611,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction....  310,000  310,000 

Other  Services 5,573,000  5,573,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 2,419,000  2,419,000 

Equipment 1,364,000  1,364,000 

Lands  &  Structures -     -     - 

Subtotal — Salaries  & 

Expenses 53,003,000    54,597,000    1,594,000 

Less  1  FTE  per  OMB 

streamlining  plan -  (31.000)     (31.000) 

Salaries  and  Expenses 53,003,000    54,566,000    1,563,000 

Repair  and  Renovation....       4 .431.000     9.885.000    5.454.000 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS $57.434,000   $64,451,000  $  7,017.000 

Note:   Included  in  both  of  the  above  budgets  is  no-year  funding  for 
special  exhibitions. 
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Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits — Increase  of  $1.594.000 

This  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  a  projected  2.2%  general  pay 

raise  in  January  1996 $   561,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions  and  wage  board 

step  increases 397 ,  000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  1.22%  locality  pay...       336,000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  2%  general  pay  raise.       250,000 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  year  promotions 170,000 

One  more  compensable  day 111,000 

Funding  for  payroll  base  deficiencies  due  to 

filling  vacancies  at  higher  steps  and  grades  to 

attract  top  candidates 43,000 

Decreased  costs  of  workers  compensation (43,000) 

Adjust  FY  1995  health  benefits  costs (55,000) 

Decreased  costs  of  Federal  Employees  Retirement 

System  ( FERS ) (176.000) 

Totals $1.594.000 

Travel  of  Persons — No  increase. 

Transportation  of  Things — No  increase. 

Rent.  Communications  and  Utilities — No  increase. 

FY  1996 
This  is  summarized  as  follows:  Over/ 

(Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996         FY  1995 

Utilities — steam  and 

electricity $3,092,000     $3,092,000     $ 

Water  and  Sewer 104,000       104,000 

Communications — telephone 

and  postage 740,000       740,000 

Warehouse 

Rent — structural....       491,000       491,000 
Utilities 45. 000        45.000         - 

Subtotal  Warehouse..       536,000       536,000 

Rents — copiers , 

equipment,  space,  etc....       139 . 000       139. 000         - 


Totals $4.611,000     $4.611.000 

Printing  and  Reproduction — No  increase. 
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other  Services — No  increase 

This  is  summarized  as  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 

(Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996       FY  1995 

Special  Exhibitions $1,500,000     $1,500,000    $ 

Art  Restoration 370,000  370,000 

Extension  Services 70,000        70,000 

Data  Processing 896,000  896,000 

Cataloging  Services 10,000        10,000 

Educational  Programs 105,000  105,000 

Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 97,000        97,000 

Repair  and  Maintenance  of 

Permanent  Galleries  30,000        30,000 

All  Other 86.000        86.000    - 


Subtotal  Art  Care 3. 164.000  3 . 164. OOP 

Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 53 , 000  53 , 000 

Real  Property  Repair 

and  Maintenance 481,000  481,000 

All  Other 39.000  39.000 

Subtotal  Operations 

and  Maintenance 573  .000  573  .  000 

Protection  Services 351. 000  351 . 000 

Payroll  Processing 152,000  152,000 

Data  Processing 817,000  817,000 

Employee  Training 39,000  39,000 

Maintenance  and  repair 

of  personal  computers..  197,000  197,000 
Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 83,000  83,000 

Maintenance  of  Telephone 

System 68 ,  000  68  ,  000 

Other  Services  General 

Admin 129.000  129.000 

Subtotal  General  Admin.  1.485.000  1.485.000 

TOTAL  SERVICES $5.573.000     $5.573.000 
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Supplies  and  Materials — No  increase 

This  is  summarized  as  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 

Description             FY  1995  FY  1996          FY  1995 

Special  Exhibitions $   511,000  $   511,000       $ 

Office 52,000  52,000 

Conservation 96,000  96,000 

Library 10,000  10,000 

Photo  Lab 31,000  31,000 

Extension  Service 91,000  91,000 

Newspapers,  periodicals, 

pamphlets  &  documents.       143,000  143,000 

Audiovisual 38,000  38,000 

National  Lending  Service       15,000  15,000 
Repairs  and  Maintenance 

of  Permanent  Galleries       63,000  63,000 

Other  Supplies 106.000  106.000           - 

Subtotal  Art  Care 1.156.000  1.156.000           - 

Building  Operations 196,000  196,000 

Grounds  Maintenance 45,000  45,000 

Repair  of  Buildings  and 

Fixed  Equipment 477,000  477,000 

All  Others 36.000  36.000 

Subtotal  Operations 
and  Maintenance 

Protection  Supplies. . . . 

Subtotal  Protection.. 

Data  Processing 63,000  63,000 

Office  Supplies 226,000  226,000 

General  Admin.  Supplies.        78 . 000  78. 000 

Subtotal  General  Admin.      367 . OOP  367.000 

TOTAL  SUPPLIES  AND 

MATERIALS $2.419.000  $2.419.000 


754, 

,000 

142, 

,000 

142, 

,000 

754, 

,000 

142, 

,000 

142, 

,000 
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Equipment--No  increase. 


Repair  and  Renovation — Increase  of  $5.454.000.   A  total  of 
$9,885,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  the  Repair,  Restoration 
and  Renovation  of  Buildings  program  as  compared  to  $4,4  31,000 
approved  in  FY  1995.   An  increase  of  $3.2  million  is  requested 
for  two  major  critical  projects:   $2.5  million  for  the 
replacement  of  53-year-old  skylights,  roofing,  and  flashing  of 
the  West  Building;  and  $700,000  for  a  fire  protection  system  for 
art  storage  rooms  and  gallery  spaces  in  both  the  East  and  West 
Buildings.   An  increase  of  $2.5  million  is  requested  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  (this  funding  will  be  a 
partnership  with  the  private  sector) .   These  increases  are  offset 
by  a  $246,000  reduction  in  other  ongoing  renovation  projects. 
Other  multi-year  projects  include:   asbestos  abatement,  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  building  modifications,  cobblestone 
replacement,  elevator  renovation  and  repairs,  sidewalk 
replacement,  and  exterior  stone  work  caulking  of  West  and  East 
buildings.   Please  refer  to  Tab  5A  for  a  full  discussion  of  this 
program. 

Special  Exhibitions — No  increase.   Total  federal  funds 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1996  in  support  of  special  exhibitions 
held  at  the  Gallery  amount  to  $3,026,000  —  no  increase  above  the 
fiscal  year  1995  budget.   This  is  summarized  as  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996       FY  1995 

Personnel  Compensation..  $   441,000  $   441,000    $ 

Personnel  Benefits 79,000        79,000 

Travel 97,000        97,000 

Transportation 398,000       398,000 

Ser-vices 1,500,000      1,500,000 

Supplies  &  Materials....  511.000       511.000    - 

Total $3.026.000     $3.026.000    | - 

Please  refer  to  Tab  4A  (Special  Exhibitions  section)  for  the 
analysis  of  estimated  costs  and  funding  sources  of  special 
exhibitions  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

A  summary  of  the  Gallery's  budget  increases  by  function  is 
set  forth  on  the  following  page. 
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NATIONAL  GAL1.E»T  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(By  Function) 

(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Function 

(A) 
Art  Care 

Function 

(B) 

Ops.  i 

Maint. 

Function 

(C) 
Security 

Function 

(0) 
Gen.  A*i. 

Subtotal 
Salaries 

and 
Expenses 

Renovation 

NGA 
Totals 

1995 

Appropriation 
Adjustment  to  Base 

$21,458 

$11,632 

$11,169 
(48) 

$8,744 
(48) 

$53,003 

$4,431 

$57,434 

1995 

Revised  Estimates 
.191%  Reduction 

21,458 
(39) 

11,632 
(21? 

11,121 
(37) 

8,792 
(4) 

53,003 
(101> 

4,431 
(8) 

57,434 
(109) 

1995 

Budget  after  Reduction 

21,419 

11,611 

11,084 

8,788 

52,902 

4,423 

57,325 

1. 

funding  of  a  projected  2.2X 
pay  raise  in  FY  96 

226 

104 

162 

69 

561 

561 

2. 

Within-grade  promotions  and 
wage-board  step  increases 

155 

74 

115 

53 

397 

397 

3. 

Annualization  of  January  1995 
1.22%  locality  pay 

165 

79 

40 

52 

336 

336 

'• 

Annualized  2X  January  1995 
general  pay  raise 

67 

110 

53 

20 

250 

250 

5. 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  yea 
promotions 

94 

13 

12 

51 

170 

170 

6. 

One  more  compensable  day 

43 

21 

32 

15 

111 

111 

7. 

Fund  payroll  base  deficiencie 
to  filling  vacancies  at 
higher  steps  and  grades 

s  due 

39 

. 

4 

43 

43 

8. 

Decreased  costs  of  Uorkers 
Compensation 

(43) 

(43) 

(43) 

9. 

Adjust  FY  95  Health 
Benefits  costs 

(18) 

(12) 

(20) 

(5) 

(55) 

(55) 

10. 

Increased  costs  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  (FERS)  (97) 

(19) 

(44) 

(16) 

(176) 

(176) 

11. 

West  Building  SIcylights 

- 

- 

" 

2,500 

2,500 

12. 

Fire  Protection  System 

- 

700 

700 

13. 

Sculpture  Garden 

2,500 

2,500 

K. 

Other  Renovation  Projects 

(246) 

(246) 

15. 

1  FTE  Reduction 

(31) 

(31) 

16. 

Restore  .191%  Reduction 

1996  Budget  Estimate 

Net  Increase/(Oecrease) 
(1996  Estimates  Over 
1995  Revised  Estimates) 

39 
$22,132 

$  674 

21 
$12,002 

$   370 

37 

$11,471 

$   350 

$  8,992 

$   200 

101 
$54,566 

$  1,563 

8 

109 

$9,885 
$  5,454 

$64,451 
$7,017 

89-^)68  0—95 19 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

UNCONTROLLABLE  AND  PROGRAM  INCREASES/(DECREASES) 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


MANDATORYAJNCONTROLLABLE  CHANGES  INCREASE/(DECREASE') 

3/4  year  funding  of  a  projected  2.2%  general  pay  raise 

in  January  1996 $   561 ,  000 

Within  grade  promotions  and  wageboard  step  increases....  397,000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  1.22%  locality  pay 336,000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  2%  general  pay  raise 250,000 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  year  promotions 170,000 

One  more  compensable  day Ill, 000 

Funding  payroll  base  deficiencies  due  to  filling 

vacancies  at  higher  steps  and  grades 43,000 

Decreased  costs  of  workers  compensation (43  ,  000) 

Adjust  costs  of  health  benefits  increase  FY  95 (55,000) 

Decreased  costs  of  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 

System  (FERS) (176.000) 

Subtotal  Payroll  Costs 1.594.000 

Total  Uncontrollable  Increases $1.594.000 


PROGRAMMATIC  CHANGES 

0MB  streamlining  plan  of  1  FTE  reduction $   (31.000) 

Subtotal  one -year  program  funds (  31 .000) 

Renovation  Program; 

Ongoing  Renovation  Program (246,000) 

Major  Critical  Projects: 

West  Building  Skylights 2,500,000 

Fire  Protection  System 700,000 

Sculpture  Garden 2.500.000 

Subtotal  Renovation  program  changes  5 . 454 , 000 

Total  Program  Increases 5  .423.000 

TOTAL  NGA  FY  1996  INCREASE S  7.017.000 
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Appropriation  Language 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  Che  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  protection  and  care  of  the  works  of  art 
therein,  and  administrative  expenses  incident  thereto, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  Ik,  1937  (50  Stat. 
51),  as  amended  by  the  public  resolution  of  April  13, 
1939  (Public  Resolution  9,  Seventy  - s ixth 
Congress) , including  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  payment  in  advance  when  authorized  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Gallery  for  membership  in  library, 
museum,  and  art  associations  or  societies  whose 
publications  or  services  are  available  to  members  onlv, 
or  to  members  at  a  price  lower  than  to  the  general 
public:  purchase,  repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for 
guards,  and  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  for  other 
employees  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902); 
purchase  or  rental  of  devices  and  services  for 
protecting  buildings  and  contents  thereof,  and 
maintenance,  alteration,  improvement,  and  repair  of 
buildings,  approaches,  and  grounds;  [purchase  of  one 
passenger  motor  vehicle  for  replacement  only:]  and 
purchase  of  services  for  restoration  and  repair  of  works 
of  art  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  by  contracts 
made,  without  advertising,  with  individuals,  firms,  or 
organizations  at  such  rates  or  prices  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Gallery  may  deem  proper, 
[$53,003,000]  $54,566,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$3,026,000  for  the  special  exhibition  program  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(20U.S.C.  71-75;  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1995. ) 
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Appropriation  Language 

REPAIR,  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  repair,  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  as  authorized,  [$4,431,000]  $9,885,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided,  that 
contracts  awarded  for  environmental  systems,  protection 
systems,  and  exterior  repair  or  renovation  of  buildings 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  may  be  negotiated  with 
selected  contractors  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
contractor  qualifications  as  well  as  price. 

(20  U.S.C.  71-75;  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1995. ) 
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Authorizing  Legislation 

This  request  for  ai.  appropriation  is  based  on  the  premises 
contained  in  section  4(a)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress, 
March  24,  1937,  (20  U.S.C.  71-75)  in  which: 

"The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
pledged  that... the  United  States  will 
provide  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  and  the  administrative  expenses 
and  costs  of  operation  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  protection  and  care  of  works 
of  art  acquired  by  the  Board,  so  that  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  shall  be  at  all 
times  properly  maintained  and  the  works 
of  art  contained  therein  shall  be  exhibited 
regularly  to  the  general  public  free  of 
charge.   For  these  purposes  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary." 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  BY  FUNCTION 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1992  THROUGH  1996  INCLUSIVE 


FY  1992 


Function 


A.  Care  and  utilization 
of  art  collections... 


(actual) 


FY  1993 
(actual) 


$20,532     $19,314 


B.  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings 
and  grounds 

C.  Protection  of  buildings, 
grounds ,  and  contents . . . 

D.  General  Administration.. 

Salaries  and  Expenses... 
1  FTE  reduction 


Repair,  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buildings. 


11,709 

10,083 

7.545 

49,869 

3.806 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  TOTALS.   $53.675 


TOTAL  NGA  OUTLAYS $52.331 


11,699 

10,837 

8.523 

50,373 

2.549 
$52.922 

$53.104 


FY  1994 
(actual) 


$20,242 

11,143 

10.823 

8.966 

51,174 


$53.250 


$55.631 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

(estimate) 

(estimate) 

$21,458 

$22,132 

11,632 

12,002 

11,121 

11,471 

8.792 

8.992 

53,003 

54,597 

- 

(31) 

4,431 

9.885 

$57,434 
$57,576 

$64,451 

$60.j05 

FY  1992 
(estimate) 

No .  End 

of  of 
Function            Pos .  Yr . 

A.  Care  and  utilization 

of  art  collections 287  244 

B.  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings 

and  grounds 179  159 

C.  Protection  of  buildings, 
grounds ,  and  contents . . .  348  300 

D.  General  Administration.   101    97 

TOTALS 915  800 


FY  1993 
(estimate) 


No .   End 
of   of 
Pos.  Yr. 


289  252 

177  161 

351  300 

89  87 

906  800 


FY  1994 
(estimate) 


No .   End 
of   of 
Pos.  Yr. 


286  255 

174  153 

344  283 

89  79 

893  770 


FY  1995 
(estimate ) 


No .   End 
of   of 
Pos.  Yr. 


286  253 

175  159 

337  296 

87  84 

885  792 


FY  1996 
(estimate) 


No.   End 
of   of 
Pos.  Yr. 


286  253 

175  159 

337  296 

87  84 

885  792 


12/28/94 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERHANENT  POSITIONS 

BY  FUNCTION  AND  DECISION  CENTER 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1994  TO  1996 


FuncClon  -  Decision  Center 


FY  1996 

Increase/ 

(Decrease) 

FY 

FY 

FY 

Over 

994 

1995 

1996 

FY  1995 

Function  A  -  Art  Care 

1100             Office  of  Director 7  7  7  0 

6111             External  Affairs  Office 6  6  6  0 

6211            Information  Office 6  6  6  0 

6311             Corporate  Relations 2  2  2  0 

6411             Special  Events 6  6  6  0 

6511              Development  Office 4  4  4  0 

6611            Music 3  3  3  0 

7111            Support  Services  for  CASVA 6   6    6  0 

lOOO-Dlrector 40  40  40  0 


2100  Office  of  Deputy  Director 3   3    3  0 

2200  Curatorial _AL  Jil  JlL  0 

2300  Conservation _31  _31  _il  0 

2411  Editor's  Office 8  8  8  0 

2421  Photo  Lab  and  Services JU.  -11  -U.  Q. 

2400  Editor's  Department 21  21  21  0 

2511  Head  of  Education 4  4  4  0 

2521  Teacher  &  School  Programs 6  6  6  0 

2522  Adult  Programs 13  13  13  0 

2531  Education  Resources 18  18  18  0 

2551  Education  Publications 3   3    3  0 

2500  Educational  Programs 44  44  U-^.  0 

2621  Library 28  28  28  0 

2631  Photographic  Archives 10  10  10  0 

2641  Slide  Library 5   5    5  0 

2600  Program  Support  Facilities 43  43  43  0 

2700  Exhibit  Programs  &  Schedule....  14  14  14  0 

2800  Records  and  Loans _!£  _19  J^  0 

2900  Installation  and  Design _30  ^0  .^O  0 

2000- -Deputy  Director 246  246  246  0 

Total  Function  A 286  286  286  0 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 

BY  FUNCTION  AND  DECISION  CENTER 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1994  TO  1996 


Decision  Center 


FY 
1996 


FY  1996 

Increase/ 

(Decrease) 

Over 

FY  1995 


Function  B  -  Operations 
&  Maintenance 


3211 


3220 


3230 
3281 
6711 


Facilities  Manager's  Office. 

3221  Operating  Engineers 

3222  Electrical  Shop 

3223  Controls  Shop 

3224  Sheet  Metal  Shop 

3225  Plximbing  Shop 

3226  Machine  Shop 

Operations  Group 

3231  Carpentry  Shop 

3232  Masonry  Shop 

3233  Paint  Shop 

3235  Day  Custodial  Workers 

3236  Night  Custodial  Workers 

Maintenance  Group 

Architect's  Office 

Horticultural  &  Group  Maint. 

3200- -Total  Function  B. . . . 

Function  C  -  Protection 

3300- -Total  Function  C. . .  . 


9 

9 

9 

Q 

37 

36 

36 

0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

^ 

3 

3 

0 

60 

59 

59 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

55 

55 

55 

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

83 

83 

83 

0 

7 

9 

9 

0 

15 

15 

15 

Q 

175    175 


337    337 


Function  D  -  General 
Administration 


3111 
3411 


3500 


3511 
3521 


3611 


Office  of  Administrator. 

Procurement  Office 

Mail  &  File 

Supply  Office 

Administrative  Services. 
Personnel  Office 

Subtotal  from  3000. 


4 

4 

4 

0 

10 

9 

9 

0 

16 

16 

16 

0 

U 

11 

11 

0 

27 

27 

27 

0 

15 

14 

14 

0 

56 


54 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 

BY  FUNCTION  AND  DECISION  CENTER 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1994  TO  1996 

FY  1996 
Increase/ 
(Decrease) 
FY    FT    FY     Over 
Code  Function  •  Decision  Center       1994   1995   1996   FY  1995 

4111          Secretary  &  General  Counsel....        6     6     6    0 
Archives 4   4   4    0 

Subtotal  from  4000 _10   _10   J^    0 

5111  Treasurer's  Office 18    18    18    0 

5321  Network/Telecommunications 5     5     5    0 

Subtotal  from  5000 _21       _23   _23    0 

Combined  Total  Function  D. ...       89    87    87    0 


Summary  of  Functions 

Function  A  --  Art  Care 286  286  286  0 

Function  B  --  Ops.  &  Maint 174  175  175  0 

Function  C  --  Protection 344  337  337  0 

Function  D  --  General  Admin....  _89  _87  _87  0 

Total  --  National  Gallery 

of  Art 893  885  885  0 


01/04/95 
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FUNCTION  A 
CARE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ART  COLLECTIONS 


Introduction 


This  function  combines  the  art-oriented  activities  of  the 
Director,  the  Deputy  Director  and  the  curatorial  staff.   The 
Director  is  the  Gallery's  chief  non-trustee  executive  officer  and 
is  responsible  for  overall  management  with  further  responsibility 
for  long-range  planning  for  art,  music,  research  and  publications 
and  education.   The  Director  is  also  responsible  for  all  special 
events  and  all  support  activities  and  services. 

The  Deputy  Director  is  responsible  for  initiating  art 
acquisitions,  and  for  the  maintenance,  display  and  interpretation 
of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  or  on  loan  to  the  Gallery. 
Acquisition  of  art  is  accomplished  through  private  gifts  or 
purchases  from  non-federal  resources,  while  the  care,  display  and 
elucidation  of  the  Gallery's  collections  are  financed  primarily 
from  federal  funds.   Through  curatorial,  conservation  and 
restoration  programs,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  senior 
curators,  the  Deputy  Director  carries  out  the  responsibility  for 
acquiring  and  maintaining  original  works  of  art.   The  display  of 
art  to  the  general  public  and  the  publication  of  information  on 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  staff  responsible  for  loans,  scheduling, 
registration,  the  movement  of  art  objects,  installation  and 
design  of  exhibitions,  photography,  editing  and  catalogue 
production.   The  objective  of  the  educational  programs  staff  is 
to  disseminate  knowledge  of  art  and  make  the  art  accessible  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  throughout  the  nation.   This  is 
accomplished  by  in-house  lectures  and  tours,  as  well  as  through 
the  outreach  programs  of  the  Gallery's  extension  service,  and 
through  reproductions,  tapes,  films  and  books.   The  extension 
service  distributes  information  primarily  to  schools  and  other 
institutions  and  groups  throughout  the  fifty  states.   Highly 
visible  international  loan  exhibitions  are  developed  through  the 
efforts  of  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Gallery,  coordinated  by 
the  Department  of  Exhibition  Programs  and  often  are  the  result  of 
the  Gallery's  collaboration  with  other  major  art  museums  and 
scholars  throughout  the  world. 

As  detailed  in  our  overview  (pp.  1-21  to  1-25) ,  the 
Conservation  Division  preserves  the  collections  and  provides 
technical  research  in  support  of  scholarly  studies,  and  basic 
investigations  in  art  materials  and  the  history  of  technology. 

All  of  the  above  programs  rely  on  the  resources  of  an 
extensive  art  reference  library,  photo  archives  and  art 
information  data  bank,  all  of  which  are  used  as  research  and 
educational  resources  for  studying  the  collections,  performing 
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research  on  potential  acquisitions,  and  organizing  exhibitions  as 
well  as  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  art  to  the  general  public. 

The  magnitude  of  the  art  collections  in  the  National 
Gallery's  care  and  the  general  public's  interest  in  those 
collections  can  be  suggested  by  summary  statistics.   The  National 
Gallery  has  sizeable  collections:   3,008  paintings;  2,270 
sculptures;  560  decorative  arts;  90,853  works  of  art  on  paper; 
433,052  books  and  documents;  7,193,753  photographic  images  in  its 
Research  Library.   These  collections,  augmented  by  the  temporary 
exhibitions  held  during  FY  1994  (see  Special  Exhibition 
discussion  in  Tab  4A) ,  attracted  over  4  million  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery. 

A  total  of  286  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  to  provide  proper  support  for  the  direct  and 
supporting  activities  associated  with  the  care  and  utilization  of 
art.   For  FY  1996  the  overall  ceiling  limitation  requested  of  0MB 
results  in  an  estimated  286  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employment 
for  this  function. 


FY  1996  Request 

Funding  of  $22,132,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  the 
activities  comprising  the  care  and  utilization  of  art.   This 
represents  an  increase  of  $674,000  above  the  FY  1995  funding 
level  for  this  function.   The  comparative  budget  levels  for 
FY  1995  and  FY  1996  are  displayed  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES) 

CARE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ART  COLLECTIONS 

FUNCTION  A 


OBJECT  CLASS 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
FY  1996       FY  1995 


Personnel  Compensation....  $11,893,000  $12,527,000    $   634,000 

Personnel  Benefits 3 .400. 000  3 .440.000       40.000 

Subtotal — Compensation 

and  Benefits 15,293,000  15,967,000       674,000 

Travel  of  Persons 248,000  248,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  458,000  458,000 

Rent,  Communications, 

Utilities 10,000  10,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction...  310,000  310,000 

Other  Services 3,164,000  3,164,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 1,156,000  1,156,000 

Equipment 819,000  819,000 

Land  &  Structures -      -      - 

TOTAL $21.458.000  $22.132.000    $   674.000 


01/03/95 
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1.  Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits — Increase  of  $674.000 
This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  a  projected  2.2%  general 

pay  raise  in  January  1996 $   226, 000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  1.22%  locality 

pay 165, 000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions,  wage  board 

step  increases  and  merit  pay 155, 000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  2%  general  pay 

raise 67,000 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  year  promotions 94,000 

One  more  compensable  day 43 , 000 

Funding  for  payroll  base  deficiencies  due  to 
filling  vacancies  at  higher  steps  and  grades 
to  attract  top  candidates 39,000 

Adjust  FY  1995  health  benefits  costs (18,000) 

Decreased  costs  of  Federal  Employees  Retirement 

System  ( FERS ) (97.000) 

TOTAL $   674.000 

2 .  Other  Services — No  increase 

Other  services  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1996.   A 
summary  of  specific  services  needed  under  the  care  and 
utilization  of  art  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1995       FY  1996      FY  1995 

Special  Exhibitions $1,500,000     $1,500,000    $ 

Art  Restoration 370,000  370,000 

Extension  Services 70,000        70,000 

Data  Processing 896,000  896,000 

Educational  Programs 105,000  105,000 

Cataloging  Services 10,000        10,000 

Personal  Property 

Repair  (Equipment) 97,000        97,000 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

of  Permanent  Galleries.  30,000        30,000 

All  Other 86.000         86.000    - 

Total $3.  164.000     $3.  164.000 
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3 .   Supplies  and  Materials — No  increase 

Supplies  and  materials  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1996. 
A  summary  of  specific  supplies  and  materials  needed  for  the  care 
and  utilization  of  art  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996      FY  1995 


Special  Exhibitions $   511,000    $   511,000   $ 

Office 52,000  52,000 

Conservation 96,000  96,000 

Library 10,000  10,000 

Photo  Lab 31,000  31,000 

Extension  Services 91,000  91,000 

Newspapers,  periodicals, 

pamphlets  &  documents.  143,000  143,000 

Audio-Visual  38,000  38,000 

National  Lending  Service  15,000  15,000 
Repairs  and  maintenance 

of  permanent  galleries  63,000  63,000 

Other  supplies 106.  000  106.  000   - 

Total $1.156.000     $1.156.000    | - 

4.    Equipment — No  increase 

Equipment  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1996.   A  summary  of 
specific  equipment  needed  for  the  care  and  utilization  of  art 
follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996       FY  1995 


Library  Books $   170,000  $   170,000 

Photographs 131,000  131,000 

Slides 20,000  20,000 

Microfilm  Archives 33,000  33,000 

Conservation 

Equipment 226,000  226,000 

Frames 25,000  25,000 

Education  Program 

Equipment 26,000  26,000 

Other  Equipment 188  .  000  188.000 

Total $   819.000  $   819.000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
FUNCTION  A  OVERVIEW  -  SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 

The  1994  fiscal  year  began  with  the  first  major  art 
exhibition  to  be  sent  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  the  United 
States,  The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal.   The  exhibition  of 
approximately  115  objects  surveyed  the  opulent  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  period  of  brilliant  achievement  and 
patronage  in  the  arts  in  Portugal.   The  extraordinary  treasures 
included  an  elaborately  decorated  coach  made  for  a  celebrated 
embassy  to  Rome,  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  king  in 
1716,  twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  weighing  approximately  two 
tons,  from  the  Museu  Nacional  dos  Coches,  Lisbon;  a  sixty-five- 
foot,  hand-painted  tile  frieze  depicting  the  Lisbon  skyline  as  it 
appeared  around  1700  from  the  Museu  Nacional  do  Azulejo;  a 
monumental  carved  and  gilded  wood  altarpiece  from  Evora ;  and  a 
silver  altar  frontal  from  Lamego  Cathedral. 

The  Age  of  the  Baroque  in  Portugal  was  organized  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  collaboration  with  the  Portuguese 
Secretary  of  State  for  Culture,  who  attended  the  inaugural  opening 
of  the  exhibition  to  express  his  nation's  desire  to  make  its 
cultural  heritage  better  known  in  the  United  States.   This 
exhibition  was  of  special  interest  to  the  large  number  of 
Americans  of  Portuguese  descent,  and  several  public  educational 
programs  attracted  members  of  this  community  to  Washington. 
Typical  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Portuguese-Americans  was  the  group  of 
800  school  children  from  New  Jersey  and  New  England  who  visited 
the  exhibition  on  Sunday,  January  16.   Sensing  the  pride  of 
Portuguese-Americans  in  their  heritage  on  view  in  Washington,  the 
National  Gallery  seized  the  moment  and  requested  from  the 
Portuguese  Secretary  of  State  for  Culture  a  second  showing  of  the 
exhibition  to  the  large  Portuguese  community  on  the  West  Coast,  in 
San  Diego.   Taking  advantage  of  the  National  Gallery's 
organizational  experience,  the  exhibition  successfully  traveled  to 
California  where  it  was  seen  by  a  similarly  large  and  appreciative 
audience. 

Another  exhibition  in  1994  presented  works  of  art  of  similar 
refinement  to  the  Portuguese  treasures,  but  on  a  more  intimate 
scale.   Visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  discovered  long  ago  that 
the  institution  possesses  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the 
world  of  artistic  medals  and  medallions.   Borrowing  from  several 
other  international  museums,  the  National  Gallery  organized  The 
Currency  of  Fame;  Portrait  Medals  from  the  Renaissance,  the  first 
far-ranging  exhibition  in  this  country  of  the  art  of  Renaissance 
portrait  medals  from  circa  1400  to  1600,  the  high  point  of  the 
form.   The  medals  on  display  originated  in  the  most  important 
European  centers  of  production:  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England 
and  the  Low  Countries,  in  addition  to  those  drawn  from  the 
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National  Gallery's  own  holdings,  the  premier  collection  of 
Renaissance  medals  in  America. 

In  the  finest  examples  Renaissance  medals  combine 
portraiture,  narrative,  text,  iconographic  puzzles,  and  historical 
references  in  a  condensed  form.   They  also  represent  archetypical 
expressions  of  Renaissance  culture,  celebrating  humanism  and  the 
individual.   As  a  durable  and  reproducible  object,  they  enabled 
the  sitters  easily  to  distribute  their  own  likeness  with  the 
possible  addition  of  text  and  symbols  of  state  or  learning. 
Sitters  employed  highly  skilled  artists,  often  acclaimed  for  their 
work  in  other  media  as  well.   The  exhibition  was  co-organized  by 
the  National  Gallery  and  The  Frick  Collection  in  New  York. 
Following  its  opening  at  the  National  Gallery,  The  Currency  of 
Fame  also  traveled  to  The  Frick  Collection  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh. 

Renaissance  sculpture  of  a  grander  scale  and  more  public 
purpose  was  the  subject  of  a  revelatory  exhibition  of 
Giambologna's  "Cesarini  Venus".   The  exhibition  focused  on  the 
dramatic  rediscovery  of  one  of  the  rare  masterpieces  of  the  great 
European  sculptor  Giambologna  (1529-1608) .   The  exhibition 
featured  one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces  in  marble,  known  after 
its  patron  as  the  Cesarini  Venus,  as  well  as  related  works  in 
bronze  by  this  artist.   The  Cesarini  Venus  had,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  occupied  a  niche  high  above  a  staircase 
in  the  Palazzo  Margherita,  now  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rome. 
Its  location  precluded  public  viewing  and  it  had  not  been  included 
in  any  recent  exhibition  of  works  by  Giambologna.   It  was  cleaned 
and  restored  in  preparation  for  this  exhibition.   The  restored 
sculpture  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  time  for  President 
Clinton's  first  official  visit  to  Rome  in  June. 

In  February  the  National  Gallery  presented  an  exhibition  of 
the  leading  figure  of  Austrian  expressionism,  Egon  Schiele  (1890- 
1918) .   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  was  the  opening  venue  for  this 
retrospective  exhibition  of  eighty  paintings,  watercolors,  and 
drawings  by  Schiele,  one  of  the  foremost  draftsmen  of  our  century. 
The  exhibition  will  also  go  to  Indiana  and  California.   The 
survey,  which  encompassed  works  from  every  period  and  subject  of 
the  artist's  career,  was  the  first  major  Schiele  exhibition  to 
tour  the  United  States  since  1960.   Born  in  1890,  Schiele  lived  a 
brief  and  turbulent,  but  extremely  productive  life  before  his 
death  at  age  twenty-eight  from  influenza.   An  admirer  of  Gustav 
Klimt,  Schiele  achieved  his  expressionist  breakthrough  at  the  age 
of  twenty.   He  concentrated  from  the  beginning  on  the  human 
figure,  and  his  candid,  agitated  treatment  of  the  human  figure 
defied  the  mores  of  conservative  Austrian  society.   In  1909  he 
helped  found  the  Neukunstgruppe  (New  Art  Group)  in  Vienna.   The 
exhibition  was  supported  by  the  government  of  Austria  and  the  city 
of  Vienna. 
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The  National  Gallery  actively  promoted  excellence  in 
contemporary  fine  arts  in  1994  by  presenting  a  survey  of  the 
paintings  of  America's  foremost  living  artist,  Willem  de  Kooning, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday.   Organized  by  the 
National  Gallery  in  association  with  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  and 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Willem  de  Kooning: 
Paintings  brought  together  seventy-six  of  the  artist's  finest 
works  from  institutions  and  private  collections  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.   The  paintings  selected,  which  range  in  size 
from  small  oils  on  paper  to  large  canvases  over  six-and-a-half 
feet  tall,  represented  de  Kooning's  most  original  achievements  in 
painting  from  the  late  1930s  to  the  mid-1980s. 

The  exhibition  was  organized  both  thematically  and 
chronologically,  beginning  with  de  Kooning's  first  series  of 
paintings  of  men  and  women,  which  established  the  importance  of 
the  human  figure  in  the  artist's  work.   One  of  the  most  remarkable 
aspects  of  de  Kooning's  career  has  been  his  ability  to  move 
between  figurative  and  abstract  styles  with  such  seemingly 
contradictory  modes  developing  concurrently.   The  early  figures 
were  followed  by  a  selection  of  de  Kooning's  acclaimed  black-and- 
white  and  color  abstractions  from  1948-1950,  culminating  in  the 
monumental  painting  Excavation,  exhibited  at  the  Venice  Biennale 
of  1950  and  not  included  in  an  exhibition  devoted  to  de  Kooning 
since  1968.   The  exhibition  surveys  the  artist's  exploration  of 
figure  and  landscape,  in  various  degrees  of  abstraction,  up  to 
1986. 

In  1994  the  National  Gallery  examined  the  work  of  two  other 
distinguished,  living  American  artists  in  other  media — Roy 
Lichtenstein's  printmaking  and  Robert  Frank's  photography.   The 
former  is  the  first  comprehensive  survey  in  two  decades  of  Roy 
Lichtenstein's  prints,  which  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
art  of  this  major  twentieth-century  artist.   The  show  opened  with 
a  group  of  his  little-known  and  rare  prints  from  the  1950s, 
continuing  with  his  pop  images  of  the  1960s  when  printmaking 
became  a  major  force  in  contemporary  art,  and  then  moved  on  to  the 
present,  tracking  the  innovations  the  artist  has  developed  while 
challenging  the  printers  and  object  fabricators  at  major  workshops 
including  Gemini  G.E.L.  and  Graphicstudio,  whose  archive 
collections  are  housed  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  Robert  Frank  photography  exhibition  provided  a  major 
overview  of  the  career  of  this  seminal  photographer,  whose  work 
influenced  the  course  of  post-Second  World  War  photography. 
Approximately  160  works,  drawn  largely  from  the  Robert  Frank 
collection  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  revealed  new 
information  about  the  ideas  that  inspired  the  photographer's  art. 
Many  of  the  works  have  never  before  been  exhibited  or  reproduced. 
Born  in  Zurich  in  1924,  Frank  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1947.   The  exhibition  began  with  Frank's  early  photographs  taken 
in  his  native  Switzerland  during  the  Second  World  War.   It 
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continued  with  images  from  his  travels  between  1947  and  1953  in 
Peru,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  United  States.   Photographs 
from  his  legendary  book.  The  Americans    (1959),  were  shown,  along 
with  portraits  of  his  friends  and  fellow  artists,  including  Jack 
Kerouac,  Allen  Ginsberg,  and  Willem  de  Kooning.   A  selection  of 
Frank's  lesser-known  and  more  introspective  photographs  from  the 
early  1970s  to  the  present  were  presented  as  well  as  a  complete 
program  of  Frank's  films  and  videos. 

1995  and  1996  portend  to  be  banner  years  at  the  National 
Gallery,  presenting  several  major  international  exhibitions  of 
note.   The  1995  exhibition  year  begins  with  a  grand  display  of 
fourteen  of  the  most  important  wooden  architectural  models 
surviving  from  the  Italian  Renaissance.   They  will  be  presented 
along  with  nearly  seventy  related  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  and 
medals.   Italian  Renaissance  Architecture;   Brunelleschi. 
Sanaallo.  Michelangelo  —  The  Cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Pavia. 
and  St.  Peter's.  Rome  will  be  on  view  in  the  Gallery's  West  Garden 
Court  and  adjacent  galleries.   It  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
exhibition  presented  this  year  in  Venice  at  the  Palazzo  Grassi, 
and  it  will  be  subsequently  seen  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. 
The  curator  of  the  exhibition  is  Henry  A.  Millon,  a  distinguished 
architectural  historian  and  Dean  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art's 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Visual  Arts. 

This  fascinating  exhibition  illuminates  the  design  process 
behind  three  of  the  most  significant  buildings  in  the  history  of 
Western  architecture — St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  the  Duomo  in  Florence, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Pavia.   The  centerpiece  of  the  exhibition  is 
a  large,  recently  restored  wooden  model  of  St  Peter's,  Rome,  built 
over  the  course  of  seven  years  (1539-1546)  to  the  specifications 
of  the  architect  Antonio  da  Sangallo.   The  largest  extant  model 
from  the  Renaissance,  it  measures  nearly  fifteen  feet  high  and 
twenty-four  feet  long,  and  weighs  more  than  six  tons.   Sangallo's 
model  was  not  the  first,  or  the  last,  to  be  built  during  the 
construction  of  St.  Peter's.   In  all,  seven  architects  worked  on 
the  church,  including  Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Michelangelo,  and  all 
had  models  built  from  their  designs,  but  Sangallo's  is  the  only 
one  to  survive  in  its  entirety. 

Also  on  view  will  be  two  models  for  St.  Peter's  after  designs 
by  Michelangelo.   The  exhibition  also  includes  the  second  largest 
wooden  model  from  the  Renaissance,  a  design  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Pavia.   This  model  is  notable  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
sculptural  decoration  as  well  as  for  its  craftsmanship.   Ten 
additional  models  represent  the  Duomo  in  Florence:   two  of  the 
dome  and  supporting  drum  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  made  between 
1429  and  1436  along  with  later  models  that  show  the  building's 
facade.   To  complement  the  models,  approximately  sixty-seven  other 
works  of  art  by  Michelangelo,  Sangallo,  Buontalenti,  Giambologna, 
and  their  contemporaries  will  be  on  view.   These  works  will  allow 
visitors  to  see  the  role  that  models  and  drawings  played  in  the 
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realization  of  an  architect's  idea  during  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  cathedral  in  Florence. 

Also  for  1995  the  National  Gallery  has  organized  a  ground- 
breaking examination  of  The  Glory  of  Venice:  Art  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (also  to  be  shown  in  London  and  Venice) ;  a  survey  of  the 
art  of  one  of  America's  most  influential  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  James  McNeill  Whistler  (shared  with  Paris  and  London) ; 
and  an  anniversary  exhibition  of  the  great  Dutch  pioneering 
abstract  painter,  Piet  Mondrian:  1872-1944  (shared  with  the  Hague 
and  New  York) .   Predictably  the  most  popular  exhibition  of  1995 
will  be  a  survey  of  the  art  of  Winslow  Homer  (1836-1910) .   No 
American  artist  is  more  beloved  and  revered  for  his  record  of  the 
great  panorama  of  America's  national  life  than  Homer.   While 
several  exhibitions  in  recent  years  have  explored  specific  areas 
of  Winslow  Homer's  remarkable  achievement — his  Prout's  Neck 
seascapes,  Gloucester  subjects,  Civil  War  paintings,  and  1870s 
work — the  National  Gallery's  exhibition,  Winslow  Homer,  including 
approximately  215  paintings,  watercolors,  and  works  on  paper,  will 
be  the  first  survey  of  this  magnitude  in  three  decades.   The 
exhibition  subsequently  will  travel  to  large  audiences  in  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Exhibitions  in  1996  will  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  Olmec  civilization  of  Mexico;  the  paintings  of  the  17th- 
century  French  artist  Georges  de  La  Tour;  the  paintings  and 
drawings  of  the  19th-century  German  artist  Adolph  Menzel ;  and  the 
many  depictions  of  rowing  by  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  realist 
painter,  Thomas  Eakins. 

Major  loan  exhibitions  have  been  directly  responsible  not 
only  for  the  significant  rise  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  recent  years,  but  also,  through  our 
Extension  Service,  for  making  educational  materials  based  on  the 
exhibitions  available  at  no  charge  to  classrooms  throughout  the 
nation.   In  a  previous  survey  of  1,500  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery,  all  fifty  states  and  fifty-five  foreign  countries  were 
represented.   When  attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  special 
exhibition  programs,  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  also  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  study  the  Gallery's 
permanent  collections. 

Federal  contributions  to  the  National  Gallery's  special 
exhibitions  program  have  a  multiplier  effect,  because  other 
museums  in  this  country  often  look  to  the  Gallery  in  the  first 
instance  to  organize  major  travelling  exhibitions.   Thus,  the 
federal  contribution  is  leveraged  when  monies  are  raised  locally 
by  subsequent  exhibitors.   The  high  standards  of  the  National 
Gallery's  exhibition  organization  and  design  have  become  a 
benchmark  for  other  museums  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  museum 
professionals  use  the  Gallery's  staff  as  a  resource  in  such 
diverse  areas  as  installation  design,  automated  financial 
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reporting,  publications,  insurance  and  contracts.   This  national 
resource,  a  spin-off  of  our  exhibitions  program,  makes  special 
demands  of  the  Gallery's  staff  and  limited  budget. 

Major  exhibitions  that  do  not  travel,  like  Circa  1492.  draw 
audiences  to  the  capital  city  in  large  numbers  from  across  the 
country. 

The  National  Gallery  frequently  plans  its  exhibitions  and 
makes  budget  estimates  more  than  four  or  five  years  in  advance. 
Because  of  the  long  lead  time,  the  estimates  are  based  on  many 
factors  which  are  subject  to  change:   the  Gallery  may  add  an 
exhibition  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  diplomatic  initiative 
or  new  scholarship;  values  of  works  of  art  (and  thus  insurance 
costs)  have  increased  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  widely 
reported  sales  or  auctions  of  related  works;  values  of  art  for 
insurance  purposes  may  change  with  international  currency 
fluctuations;  insurance  rates  may  increase  due  to  the  high 
incidence  of  natural  disasters  in  any  given  year;  international  or 
U.S.  museums  may  share  in  an  exhibition  organized  by  the  National 
Gallery,  affecting  prorating  of  costs;  and  transportation  costs 
have  been  highly  variable  over  the  past  decade  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  react  to  market  and  regulatory  conditions. 
In  summary,  while  a  great  effort  is  made  to  create  and  predict 
budgets  for  the  twelve  to  fifteen  exhibitions  held  at  the  National 
Gallery  each  year,  those  budgets  are  subject  to  continuous  change 
and  adjustment. 

Three  schedules  are  included  on  subsequent  pages  as  follows: 

Page 

1.  Summary  of  Special  Exhibitions  1983-1996        4-12 

2.  Special  Exhibitions  -  Fiscal  Year  1996  4-13 

3.  Special  Exhibitions  -  Fiscal  Year  1995  4-14 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
SUMMARY  OF  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  FUNDING  SOURCES 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983  THROUGH  1996 
(S  In  000' s) 


FEDERAL 

NONFEDERAL 

TOTAL 

1983  Actual 

1,355 

1,703 

3,058 

1984  Actual 

1.323 

937 

2,260 

1985  Actual 

1,177 

1,034 

2,211 

1986  Actual 

3,373 

4,817 

8,190 

1987  Actual 

2,108 

3,517 

5,625 

1988  Actual 

1,597 

4,313 

5,910 

1989  Actual 

3,241 

5,877 

9,118 

1990  Actual 

2,412 

6,114 

8,526 

1991  Actual 

2,929 

4,957 

7,886 

1992  Actual 

5,671 

6,030 

11,701 

1993  Actual 

1,953 

3,552 

5,505 

1994  Actual 

2,692 

1,997 

4,689 

1995  Estimate 

3,653 

4,464 

8,117 

1996  Estimate 

3,045 

3,722 

6,767 

PERCENT  OF  FUNDING 


FEDERAL 

NONFEDERAL 

44 

56 

59 

41 

53 

47 

41 

59 

37 

63 

37 

63 

36 

64 

28 

72 

37 

63 

52 

48 

35 

65 

57 

43 

45 

55 

45 

55 

Note :   Percentages  of  federal  and  nonfederal  funding  in  1995  and  1996  are 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  funds  the  Gallery  is  able  to  raise 
from  the  private  sector. 


*Federal  appropriation  requested  for  FY  1996  is  $3,026,000. 
Special  Exhibition  Funding      FY  1995        FY  1996 
Normal  exhibition  program     $3,026,000     $3,026,000 


1996  Over/ 
(Under)  1995 


01/05/95 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  FOR  EXHIBITIONS  OPENING  IN  FY  1996 


DATE 


10/95-12/95 
10/95-12/95 
10/95-01/96 
11/95-02/96 
01/96-05/96 
02/96-04/96 
03/96-08/96 
04/96-08/96 
04/96-08/96 
05/96-09/96 
06/96-09/96 
07/96-10/96 
09/96-12/96 
09/96-01/97 


01/05/95 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

LOCATION 
WB 

TOTAL 

Chatsworth  Drawings 

$    263,000 

Woodner  Drawings 

EB 

158,000 

Winslow  Homer 

EB 

541,000 

Vermeer 

WB 

666,000 

Harry  Callahan 

EB 

236,000 

Louis-Leopold  Boilly 

WB 

292,000 

Meyerhoff 

EB 

588,000 

Jan  Steen 

WB 

405,000 

Genre  Prints 

WB 

85,000 

Corot/ Pie in-Air 

WB 

391,000 

Eakins 

EB 

142,000 

Olmec 

EB 

1,500,000 

Menzel 

WB 

400,000 

Rothschild 

EB 

100,000 

Special  Exhibition 

Department  costs 

600,000 

All  other 

400.000 

TOTAL 

$  6,767,000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  FOR  EXHIBITIONS  OPENING  IN  FY  1995 


DATE SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 


10/94-12/94       Frank 
10/94-01/95      Lichtenstein 
12/94-03/95      Renaissance  Arch. 
12/94-04/95      Toulouse-Lautrec 
01/95-04/95      Venice 
02/95-05/95      Oldenburg 
02/95-08/95      Old  Master  Prints 
05/95-08/95       Whistler 
05/95-09/95      Arshile  Gorky 
06/95-09/95      Mondrian 
06/95-09/95      Contemporaries  of 
09/95-01/96      Copley 

Special  Exhibition 
Department  costs 

All  other 

TOTAL 


01/05/95 


t 

LOCATION 
EB 

TOTAL 

$ 

212, 

,000 

EB 

280, 

,000 

Models 

WB 
EB 

1. 

,018, 
160, 

,000 
,000 

WB 

1 

,800, 

,000 

EB 

1 

,100, 

,000 

EB 

82, 

,000 

WB 

931, 

,000 

EB 

270, 

,000 

EB 

873, 

,000 

Whistlt 

I 

2r 

WB 
WB 

75, 
316, 

600, 
400, 

,000 
,000 

,000 
,P00 

$ 

8 

,117, 

,000 
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FUNCTION  B 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


Introduction 

This  function  comprises  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  all  Gallery  stinactures  and  surrounding 
grounds.   The  staff  operates  and  maintains:   approximately 
1,121,000  square  feet  of  floor  space;  approximately  355,000 
square  feet  of  landscaped  grounds;  70,902  square  feet  of  glass 
rails  and  window  walls;  1,102  electrical  motors;  5,225  light 
fixtures;  61  restrooms  with  369  toilet  fixtures;  61  air  handling 
systems;  3  3  elevators;  and  the  various  electrical  systems  within 
the  building.   In  addition,  this  staff  maintains  all  outside 
grounds  and  all  horticultural  and  planting  arrangements  in  both 
buildings.   All  operating  systems  are  covered  24  hours  a  day 
every  calendar  day  of  the  year.   All  building  spaces  are  cleaned 
and  maintained  daily  throughout  the  year,  and  the  grounds  are 
maintained  throughout  the  year.   Preventive  maintenance  is  given 
to  all  equipment.   Daily  maintenance  and  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  essential  to  ensure  public  safety. 

Included  in  this  function  is  the  program  for  repair, 
renovation  and  restoration  of  the  Gallery's  buildings.   Please 
refer  to  Table  5A — Repair,  Restoration  and  Renovation  of 
Buildings — for  a  discussion  of  this  program. 

A  total  of  175  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds.   For  FY  1996  the  overall  ceiling  limitation 
requested  of  0MB  results  in  an  estimated  168  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  employment  for  this  function. 


FY  1996  Request 

A  total  of  $21,887,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.   This 
request  represents  an  increase  of  $5,824,000  above  the  FY  1995 
budget  for  this  function.   The  comparative  budgets  for  FY  1995 
and  FY  1996  are  displayed  in  the  following  table: 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  ( DECREASES 1 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FUNCTION  B 


FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 

OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1995  FY  1996        FY  1995 

Personnel  Compensation....  $  5,811,000  $  6,169,000    $  358,000 

Personnel  Benefit 1. 121.  OOP  1. 133.  000      12.  000 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 6,932,000  7,302,000      370,000 

Travel  of  Persons 8,000  8,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  13,000  13,000 

Rent,  Communications  & 

Utilities 3,196,000  3,196,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction. . . 

Other  Services 573,000  573,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 754,000  754,000 

Equipment 156,000  156,000 

Land  &  Structures -      -    - 

Salaries  and  Expenses...  11,632,000  12,002,000      370,000 

Repairs,  Restoration  and 

Renovation 4  .431.  000  9.885.000    5.454  .000 

Total $16.  063.000  $21.887.000  $  5.824.000 


01/09/95 
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Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits— Increase  of  S370.000 

This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  a  projected  2.2%  general 

pay  raise  in  January  1996 $104  ,  000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  1.22%  locality 

pay 79, 000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions,  wage-board 

step  increases  and  merit  pay 74 , 000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  2%  general 

pay  raise 110,000 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  year  promotions 13,000 

One  more  compensable  day 21,000 

Decreased  costs  of  Federal  Employee's  Retirement 

System  (FERS) (19,000) 

Adjust  FY  1995  health  benefits  costs (12.000) 

Totals $370.000 

2 .    Rent,  Communications,  and  Utilities — No  increase 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities  will  require  no  increase  in 
FY  1996.   A  summary  of  specific  rent,  communications  and  utilities 
needed  under  Operations  and  Maintenance  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1995  FY  1996         FY  1995 

Utilities: 

Steam $1,718,000  $1,718,000       $ 

Electric 1,374,000  1,374,000 

Water  and  Sewer. . . .  104 . 000  104 , 000       - 


Total 

3 .     Other  Services — No  increase 

Other  Services  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1996.   A  summary 
of  specific  services  needed  under  Operations  and  Maintenance 
follows: 
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FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996         FY  1995 

Personal  Property 

Repair  (Equipment)....     $   53,000      $   53,000     $ 
Real  Property 

Repair  and 

Maintenance 481,000       481,000 

All  Other 39.  OOP        39.  000    z 

Total $  573.000      $  573.000     $ 


4 .    Supplies  and  Materials — No  increase 

Supplies  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1996.   A  summary  of 
specific  supplies  needed  under  Operations  and  Maintenance  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
Description  FY  1995       FY  1996  FY  1995 

Building  Operations $  196,000  $  196,000       $ 

Grounds  Maintenance 45,000  45,000 

Repair  of  Buildings  and 

Fixed  Equipment 477,000  477,000 

All  Other 36.  OOP       36.000      

Total $  754. OOP     $  754.000       | - 


5.    Repair.  Restoration  and  Renovation — Increase  of  $9.885.PPP 

A  total  of  $9,885,PP0  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  the 
Gallery's  Repair,  Restoration,  and  Renovation  of  Buildings  account 
compared  to  $4,4  31,PPP  approved  in  FY  1995,  an  increase  of 
$5, 454, POO. 

An  increase  of  $3.2  million  is  requested  for  two  major 
critical  projects:   $2.5  million  for  the  replacement  of  53-year-old 
skylights,  roofing,  and  flashing  of  the  West  Building,  and  $700, OOP 
for  a  fire  protection  system  for  art  storage  rooms  and  gallery 
spaces  in  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings.   An  increase  of  $2.5 
million  is  requested  to  begin  construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden 
(this  funding  will  be  a  partnership  with  the  private  sector) . 
These  increases  are  offset  by  a  $246, PPP  reduction  in  other  ongoing 
renovation  projects.   Other  multi-year  projects  include:   asbestos 
abatement,  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  building  modifications, 
cobblestone  replacement,  elevator  renovation  and  repairs,  sidewalk 
replacement,  and  exterior  stone  work  caulking  of  West  and  East 
Buildings.   Please  refer  to  Tab  5A  for  a  full  discussion  of  this 
program. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

Repair,  Restoration  and  Renovation  of  Buildings 

Background 

The  growth  of  the  Gallery's  art  collections  and  the 
broadening  of  its  overall  program  over  the  years  have 
necessitated  both  new  construction  and  improvements  to  existing 
facilities.   The  eventuality  of  the  need  for  future  expansion  was 
anticipated  in  the  1937  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  establishing 
the  National  Gallery,  as  evidenced  by  the  setting  aside  by 
Congress  of  a  plot  of  land  for  this  purpose.   This  land  was 
utilized  for  the  construction  of  the  East  Building  and  the 
Connecting  Link,  completed  in  1978.   More  recently,  in  1991  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  approved  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  Sculpture  Garden  site,  located  between 
Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets  along  Constitution  Avenue,  from  the 
National  Park  Service  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to 
facilitate  the  design,  construction,  and  eventually  the  Gallery's 
operation  of  this  outdoor  public  sculpture  garden. 

Major  Critical  Projects 

The  Gallery  is  undertaking  three  major  and  critical  projects 
that  support  the  most  basic  tenet  of  the  Gallery's  mission:   the 
protection  of  its  collections.   The  safety  of  the  Gallery's 
collections  and  visitors  requires  that  these  critical  projects  be 
completed  within  the  next  decade. 

A.  The  53-year  old  skylights  over  the  West  Building  (three 
acres  in  size)  must  be  replaced  with  a  reliable 
skylight  and  roofing  system  that  eliminates  water  leaks 
and  reduces  penetration  of  harmful  spectra  of  light 
into  the  galleries  below.   In  addition,  replacement  of 
the  single  layer  of  glass  with  energy  conserving  multi- 
layer glass  will  reduce  the  Gallery's  energy 
consumption. 

B.  The  Gallery's  fire  protection  system  is  obsolete  and 
inadequate,  and  up-to-date  protection  systems  should  be 
installed  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  The  climate  control  system  currently  used  at  the 
Gallery  is  manually  operated  and  unreliable  and, 
therefore,  subjects  the  collections  to  undue  risk  of 
potentially  destructive  temperature  and  humidity 
variations.   The  automation  of  the  building  climate 
control  systems  will  provide  a  stable  climate  for  works 
of  art  and  improved  energy  conservation. 
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Ongoing  Renovation  Funding  Needs:   FY  1995  through  FY  1996 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  buildings  themselves  are 
important  national  monument-quality  structures.   The  John  Russell 
Pope  design  of  the  West  Building  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Beaux  Arts  style  and  a  superb 
setting  for  our  national  heritage  of  old  master  art.   I.  M.  Pel's 
design  of  the  East  Building  is  widely  acclaimed  for  both  its 
beauty  and  function  and  has  provided  inspiration  for  other 
museums,  most  recently  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  and  the 
Louvre  in  Paris.   With  the  West  Building's  50th  anniversary  in 
1991  and  the  East  Building  having  passed  its  15th  anniversary  in 
1993,  the  Gallery  is  facing  a  steady,  ongoing  program  of  repairs 
and  renovations  to  keep  these  buildings  functioning  efficiently, 
securely  and  safely  and  to  ensure  that  they  continue  to  serve  as 
examples  of  the  high  aesthetic  standard  that  is  so  fundamental  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art's  mission. 

Several  forces  make  such  a  program  necessary.   The  aging  of 
these  buildings  --  most  particularly  the  West  Building,  but  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  East  Building  --  requires  greater 
expenditures  in  replacing  worn  equipment  and  finishes  and 
ensuring  that  both  buildings'  roofs  and  exterior  walls  and  plaza 
areas  are  properly  repaired,  sealed,  and/or  replaced,  as  the 
Gallery  continues  to  protect  the  nation's  priceless  art  and  serve 
millions  of  visitors  each  year.   The  increasing  concern  for  the 
effect  of  certain  chemicals  on  the  global  environment  will 
require  the  replacement  of  selected  building  systems,  the 
elimination  of  all  chlorof lourocarbons  (CFCs),  and  the  careful 
control  and  handling  of  hazardous  chemicals.   In  addition,  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  nature,  depth,  and  reach  of  the 
Gallery's  basic  ongoing  programs,  as  well  as  in  the  technologies 
used  to  support  them,  require  adjustments  in  the  way  the  Gallery 
uses  its  space.   As  a  collecting  institution,  the  Gallery  must 
also  accommodate  its  growth  in  collections,  preferably  on-site  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  Gallery's  Renovation  Programs  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996 
have  seven  basic  components: 

(1)  Remodeling/Renovation:   Continued  renovation  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  departments'  functional 
requirements  and  better  utilization  of  existing  space. 

(2)  Environmental  Work:   Improvement  of  the  work 
environment  for  Gallery  employees  by  continued  removal 
and/or  encapsulation  of  asbestos  and  upgrading  of 
ventilation  systems,  and  replacement  of  compressor 
refrigerants  to  remove  chemicals  harmful  to  the 
environment . 

(3)  Repairs:   General  repairs  as  well  as  unscheduled 
emergency  repairs  and  replacement  of  major  capital 
equipment. 
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(4)  Energy  Management:   Continued  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  energy  management  program  to  better 
control  the  climate  for  works  of  art  and  to  reduce 
energy  usage  and  costs . 

(5)  Lighting:   Installation  of  new  lighting  systems  to 
improve  lighting  quality  and  efficiency. 

(6)  Security:   Implementation  of  vital  security 
improvements  identified  in  a  comprehensive  survey. 

(7)  Major  Projects:   Major  construction  and  other 
modifications  of  major  significance  to  the  Gallery's 
mission. 

In  addition  to  the  Major  Critical  and  Ongoing  Renovation 
project  needs,  over  the  next  few  years  the  Gallery  plans  to  make 
some  landscaping  changes  in  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  to  enliven 
the  space  and  permit  the  display  of  selected  sculptures  on  the 
site.   The  Sculpture  Garden  site  occupies  the  parcel  of  land 
across  Seventh  Street  from  the  Gallery's  West  Building.   In  FY 
1986,  a  total  of  $3  million  was  designated  toward  construction  of 
the  Sculpture  Garden.   Congress  reduced  that  amount  by  $500,000 
in  FY  1990  and  approved  reprogramming  of  $985,000  for 
implementation  of  vital  security  improvements.   The  Gallery 
received  formal  authority  from  Congress  in  April  1992  to 
reprogram  $331,000  within  the  Gallery's  renovation  funds, 
available  because  of  the  temporary  deferral  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Garden  project.   Funds  were  used  to  provide  two 
gardener  positions,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  in  FY  1992  and  1993.   In 
FY  1994,  expenses  were  incurred  to  develop  a  revised  site  design 
incorporating  a  more  modest,  mainly  landscape,  design  for  the 
Sculpture  Garden  than  was  previously  planned. 

In  FY  1991,  $696,000  was  allocated  by  Congress  for  the 
initial  planning  for  Gallery  expansion  efforts.   A  small  portion 
of  these  funds  were  used  to  pay  for  the  assistance  of  the  I.  M. 
Pei  firm  in  determining  the  Gallery's  incremental  space  needs  on 
a  function  by  function  basis,  and  in  identifying  options  for 
meeting  those  space  needs.   We  also  used  some  of  these  funds  to 
do  soil  borings  on  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  construction  of  an  underground  building  on  that 
site  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

However,  plans  for  expansion  of  the  Gallery's  facilities 
have  been  deferred  indefinitely.   As  a  result,  the  Gallery  plans 
to  use  the  $625,000  balance  toward  the  cost  of  the  critically 
needed  energy  management/building  automation  system. 

The  estimated  funding  breakdown  for  the  Gallery's  renovation 
efforts  for  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996  is  detailed  in 
the  chart  on  the  following  page. 
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Carried  Forward 

Budget  (Approved/Pending) 

I.  Major  Critical  Projects 

A.  West  Building 
Skylights 

B.  Fire  Protection 
Systems 

C.  Building  Automation 
System 

Subtotal 

II.  Ongoing  Renovation 

III.  Sculpture  Garden 

Budget  Approved/ 
Pending 

TOTAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 


1994 
Actual 


$3,836,648 


2,831,000 


$2,831,000 


$6,667,648 


1995 
Estimate 


$4,602,777 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 
2,423,000 


$4,423,000 


$9,025,777 


1996 
Estimate 


$  1,415,777 


4, 500,000 
700,000 

5,200,000 
2,185,000 
2,500,000 

$  9,885,000 
$11,300,777 


Obligations  (Actual/Est . ) 

I.  Major  Critical  Projects 

A.  West  Building 
Skylights 

B.  Fire  Protection 
Systems 

C.  Building  Automation 
System 

Subtotal 

II.  Ongoing  Renovation 

A.  Remodeling/ 

Renovation 

B.  Environmental 
Work 

C.  General  Repairs 

D.  Energy  Management 

E.  Lighting 

F.  Security 

Subtotal 

III.  Sculpture  Garden 
TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 
PRIOR  YEAR  RECOVERY 
BALANCE,  END  OF  YEAR 


$ 

17, 

,230 

$1 

,600 

,000 

$ 

4 

,500 

,000 

54, 

,757 

425 

,000 

700, 

,000 

124, 

,677 

1, 

,000, 

,000 

- 

$ 

196, 

,664 

$3, 

,025, 

,000 

$ 

5, 

,200, 

,000 

1, 

,196, 

,874 

2, 

,818, 

,000 

1, 

,685, 

,000 

20, 

,954 

60, 

,000 

75, 

,000 

579, 

,037 

424, 

,000 

1, 

,084, 

,000 

- 

83, 

,000 

40, 

,000 

4, 

,706 

12, 

,000 

20, 

,000 

51, 
,843, 

,814 
,385 

$3, 

188, 
,585, 

,000 
,000 

- 

$1, 

$ 

2, 

,904, 

,000 

$ 

26, 

,380 

$1, 

,000, 

,000    ■ 

$_ 

2_, 

,500, 

,000 

Mj 

,076, 

,429 

IL 

,610, 

,000 

$11, 

,519, 

,000 

11, 
,602, 

,558 

.777 

- 

- 

M, 

iij 

,415, 

,777 

i_ 

696, 

777 

Sculpture  Garden  FY  1995  reprogramming  requested  awaiting  further  review 
by  Congress. 
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The  accomplishments  of  the  Gallery's  FY  1994  Renovation 
Program  are  summarized  in  the  following  pages.   Also  summarized 
are  the  proposed  FY  1995  and  1996  Renovation  Programs. 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Renovation  Program  Details 

I .    MAJOR  CRITICAL  PROJECTS 

Certain  projects  by  their  nature  are  of  significant 
importance  to  the  Gallery's  ability  to  fulfill  its  basic  mission. 
These  projects  are  described  below.   A  comprehensive  review  of 
each  project  is  provided  within  the  discussion  of  the  FY  1996 
renovation  program  on  page  5-22. 

A.  West  Building  Skylights,  Roofing  and  Flashing:   This 
project  includes  replacement  of  the  skylight  glazing 
and  frame  and  the  surrounding  areas  of  roofing,  and 
repairs  to  flashing  and  masonry.   Skylight  project 
plans  also  take  into  account  related  fire  safety 
improvements  that  call  for  subdividing  existing  long, 
open  building  attic  spaces  into  smaller  areas  with 
necessary  fire  dampers  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire 
damage . 

The  chief  objective  of  this  major  project  is  to 
eliminate  the  risk  of  water  infiltration  into  the 
galleries  and  to  improve  fire  protection  for  the 
permanent  collections.   In  addition,  through  the  use  of 
energy  efficient  glass  that  filters  out  harmful  light 
rays,  this  replacement  of  the  skylight  system  will  also 
ensure  proper  natural  lighting  in  the  main  floor 
galleries,  eliminate  condensation,  filter  harmful 
ultraviolet  light,  and  conserve  energy.   Due  to  the 
enormous  rigging,  construction,  and  art  displacement 
dimensions  of  these  major  renovations,  they  have  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  project. 

In  FY  1994,  the  architects  hired  to  design  the  new 
skylight/roofing  system  completed  the  drawings  and 
specifications  for  this  comprehensive  and  critical 
project. 

B.  Fire  Protection  Systems;   The  systems  for  distributing 
water  to  the  source  of  a  potential  fire  are  very 
limited  in  the  West  Building,  and  due  to  the 
configuration  of  the  water  supply  lines,  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  or  need  to  shut  off  the  building's 
water  supply  for  certain  periodic  maintenance,  the  fire 
protection/sprinkler  system  in  high  risk  areas  is 
rendered  inoperative.   Additionally,  there  are  a  number 
of  fire  egress  routes  for  the  staff  that  have 
inadequate  means  of  fire  suppression.   Fortunately, 
most  of  the  Gallery's  art  storerooms  are  protected  with 
Halon  fire  suppression  systems  and,  therefore,  face 
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relatively  low  risk  of  fire  damage.   Halon,  however,  is 
a  chlorof lourocarbon  (CFC)  and  Federal  environmental 
regulations  will  require  that  we  replace  it. 

Funds  being  sought  would  permit  initiation  of  first 
phase  construction  on  a  new  fire  protection  water  main, 
standpipes,  and  sprinkler  for  the  West  Building.   For 
the  East  Building  and  Connecting  Link,  new  fire  alarm 
panels  for  fire  detection,  notification,  and 
communication  will  be  engineered  and  installed  for  both 
buildings.   Also,  we  will  install  additional  fire  mains 
and  sprinklers  and  standpipes  in  the  East  Building  and 
Connecting  Link  as  needed. 

During  FY  1993  and  early  FY  1994,  the  Gallery  completed 
a  Life  Safety  and  Fire  Protection  Study  to  identify 
detection  and  suppression  systems  necessary  to  provide 
optimum  protection  of  staff,  visitors,  facilities,  and 
art  objects  and  materials. 

A  fire  protection  engineering  firm  is  currently 
completing  the  design  of  a  state-of-the-art  fire 
detection  system  for  the  Gallery.   A  contract  will  also 
be  awarded  in  FY  1995  for  actual  construction  of  the 
new  system  to  begin  in  the  West  Building  attic  and  main 
floor  galleries. 

C.    Energy  Management/Building  Automation  System 

Installation:   First  phase  installation  of  a  new 
computerized  building  automation/energy  management 
system.   The  new  system,  which  is  expected  to  begin 
yielding  immediate  operating  cost  and  energy  savings, 
is  expected  to  be  completely  installed  by  FY  1997,  and 
will  help  protect  the  works  of  art  by  improving  the 
operation  of  HVAC  and  lighting  systems.   In  early  FY 
1994,  the  design  of  the  system  was  completed  and 
construction  proposals  solicited. 

II.   ONGOING  RENOVATION  PROJECTS 

Projects  in  the  detailed  planning  or  implementation  stage  in 
FY  1994  within  each  category  of  the  Gallery's  renovation  budget 
are  summarized  below.   Only  projects  estimated  to  cost  $10,000  or 
more  each  have  been  listed. 

A.    Remodeling/Renovation 

1 .  Photocuratorial  Department  Renovation: 
Reconfiguration  of  a  storeroom  space  to 
accommodate  this  department  and  provide  necessary 
controlled  temperature  and  humidity  requirements 
for  proper  storage  of  photographs  and  negatives. 

2.  Frame  Conservation  Lab  Renovation;   Reconfigure 
area  to  provide  additional  usable  space  and 
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provide  separate  sections  having  necessary 
ventilation,  dust  collection  systems,  and  natural 
lighting  appropriate  to  wood  finishing  operations. 

3.  Warehouse  Shop  Construction:   Multi-year  effort  to 
improve  the  area  used  by  the  trades  employees  of 
the  Gallery  to  better  control  dust  and  fumes  in 
the  work  place. 

4.  Guard/Laborer  Locker  Rooms :   New  lockers, 
finishes,  lighting,  and  HVAC  systems  including 
showers  and  restroom  facilities  and  break  areas 
for  guards,  laborers,  and  tradespeople. 

5.  Development  of  a  Micro  Gallery;   Renovation  of  the 
Art  Information  Room,  just  off  the  main  Mall 
entrance  to  the  West  Building,  to  accommodate  20 
personal  computers,  through  which  the  public  can 
access  the  Gallery's  permanent  collection.  Gallery 
events,  and  general  Gallery  services  information. 

6 .  Installation  of  a  Gallery-Wide  Fiber  Optic 
Network;   Initial  design  and  installation  of  a 
fiber  optic  network  to  serve  the  Gallery's 
internal  communications  needs  and  to  create  the 
opportunity  for  the  Gallery  to  make  use  of  the 
various  public  and  commercial  networks  for  the 
purposes  of  distribution  of  programs  and  receipt 
of  information. 

7 .  Architect's  Staff  Renovation  Budget  Salaries ;   By 
agreement  with  0MB,  portions  of  the  Gallery 
Architect's  staff  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
Renovation  funds. 

8.  Archives  Mobile  Shelving;   Replace  existing 
stationary  shelving  with  new  movable  shelving 
units  which  will  dramatically  increase  records 
storage  capacity. 

9.  East  Building  Elevator  Renovation;   Renovation  or 
rebuilding  of  those  of  the  Gallery's  approximately 
thirty  elevators  which  are  most  in  need  of  repair. 

10.  Ref inish/Glaze  French  Galleries;   Reglaze  walls  in 
French  galleries,  paint  exposed  wires,  building 
security  doors,  and  labelling  of  the  galleries. 

11.  West  Building  Lecture  Hall  Renovation;   Renovation 
of  the  space  and  modification  to  the  acoustical 
design  to  enhance  the  quality  of  public  films, 
lectures,  and  other  presentations. 

12 .  Prints  and  Drawings  Casework,  East  Building; 
Importantly,  the  space  requires  reconfiguration  to 
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allow  assistant  curators  to  continue  their  work 
while  observing  visitors  handling  works  of  art. 
Redesigned  space  is  also  necessary  to  efficiently 
acconunodate  office  equipment  such  as  computers  and 
typewriters  and  to  install  additional  bookshelves. 

13.  Art  Entrance  Doors,  East  Building:   Redesign  and 
refit  the  East  Building  Study  Center  doors  to 
accommodate  larger  works  of  art. 

14 .  Additional  Fire  Doors,  East  and  West  Buildings: 
Installation  of  additional  fire  doors  between  the 
connecting  link  basement  and  concourse  levels. 

15.  Renovation  of  Music  Library:  Reconfiguration  of 
space  to  accommodate  existing  staff  and  expanded 
library  holdings. 

16.  CAD  System  Services:   Assistance  of  an  expert  in 
computer-aided  design  technology  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  automating  all  of  the  Gallery's  base 
building  plans  and  plans  used  in  current 
construction  projects. 

17.  General  Materials  for  Small  Projects:   Materials 
usage  by  trades  employees  to  complete  small  in- 
house  renovation  projects. 

18 .  Reconfigure  Twentieth  Century  Art  Central  Staff 
Office  Space:   Modifications  are  necessary  to 
house  existing  staff  and  a  new  assistant  curator 
and  to  accommodate  increasing  documentation  and 
files . 

19.  Insulate  Gallery  Walls,  West  Building:   Continuous 
insulating  of  West  Building  external  wails  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  moisture  condensing  on 
the  inside  of  the  exterior  walls  during  very  cold 
weather,  and  to  save  energy. 

20.  Information  Desk,  West  Building:   Preparation, 
construction,  and  installation  of  a  new  multi- 
purpose information  desk  within  the  Gallery's  new 
Micro  Gallery.   This  new  information  desk  will 
serve  as  the  information  center  for  the  Gallery's 
West  Building.   It  will  accommodate  a  Micro 
Gallery  terminal  and  a  CMS  personal  computer  for 
use  by  information  desk  workers. 

21.  Condensate  Pumps,  West  Building:   Replacement  of 
worn  pumps  that  return  condensate  back  to  the  main 
West  Building  steam  room.   These  pumps  had 
outlived  their  useful  life  and  were,  therefore, 
replaced  as  part  of  the  Gallery's  preventive 
maintenance  program. 
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22 .  Disabled  Access  Modifications,  East  and  West 
Buildings;   Modifications  to  East  Building  Fourth 
Street  entrance  and  West  Building  Constitution 
Avenue  entrance  to  permit  easier  access  by 
disabled  individuals. 

23.  Handrails,  West  Building:   Installation  of 
additional  interior  handrails  at  the  lower  steps 
of  the  ground  floor  stairs  at  the  Fourth  Street 
Entrance  and  at  the  steps  in  Lobby  GC-3. 
Installation  of  exterior  handrails  at  the  lower 
steps  of  the  Mall  Entrance  and  at  the  Sixth  Street 
Entrance. 

24 .  Replace  Outdoor  Exhibition  Sign  Frame,  West 
Building:   Design  and  refabricate  metal  outdoor 
exhibition  sign  frames  located  at  the  Fourth 
Street  and  Seventh  Street  entrances.   The  new 
signs  will  be  designed  to  be  more  secure  in  strong 
winds,  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  them 
being  dislodged  and  causing  injury. 

25 .  Collection  Renovation  Projects,  West  Building: 
This  multi-year  project  involves  reconfiguring 
gallery  spaces  to  accommodate  objects  that  have 
been  recently  added  to  the  collection  through 
purchase  or  gifts.   The  project  includes 
fabricating  and  installing  closure  doors, 
designing  and  fabricating  pedestals,  platforms, 
and  baffles,  painting  and  lighting  of  spaces,  and 
producing  labels. 

26.  Tunnel  Leaks,  West  Building:   Grouting  and 
patching  of  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  50-year  old 
tunnels  to  prevent  seepage  of  ground  water  into 
these  areas. 

27 .  Install  New  Filter  System  in  Degas  Waxes  Cases: 
Design  and  installation  of  a  new  filter  system  for 
the  Degas  waxes  cases  that  will  purge  the  cases  of 
dirt  drawn  into  the  cases  which,  if  not  removed, 
would  be  harmful  to  the  waxes  as  well  as  being 
unsightly. 

28.  Paper  Conservation  Lab  Modifications:   General 
renovation  of  workstation  areas  and  creation  of  an 
additional  means  of  egress. 

29.  Install  Lawn  Sprinklers;   Continued  replacement  of 
the  deteriorating  East  Building  lawn  sprinkler 
system  which  has  become  increasingly  difficult  and 
expensive  to  maintain. 

30.  Renovation  of  Photo  Darkroom;   Redesign  and 
compartmentalize  a  large  printing  darkroom  into 
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two  smaller  rooms  with  an  additional  door  and 
modifications  to  the  existing  utilities  in  the 
space. 

31 .  Electric  Power  Upgrade,  West  Building; 
Replacement  of  obsolete  electrical  service  panels 
to  meet  the  national  electric  code  and  provide 
expansion  for  projected  future  usage. 

32 .  General  Accounting/Payroll  Office  Renovation: 
Modification  to  space  and  installation  of 
redesigned  workstations  to  adeguately  accommodate 
staff  activities  and  files. 

33 .  Transformer  Reconditioning,  East  and  West 
Buildings :   Inspection  and  servicing  of  nine 
building  transformers  including  repairing  of  leaks 
and  reconditioning  of  silicone  fluid  and 
recalibration  of  gauges. 

34 .  Disabled  Access  Signage,  East  and  West  Buildings: 
Design,  fabrication,  and  installation  of 
architecturally  consistent  disabled  access 
exterior  and  interior  signage. 

35.  Large  Auditorium  Guard/Information  Desk:   Redesign 
of  East  Building  Large  Auditorium  information  desk 
to  provide  a  more  effective  security  station  and 
to  hand  out  information  and  handle  public 
inquiries . 

36.  Rare  Book  Room,  East  Building:   Installation  of 
additional  shelving  space  to  maintain  proper 
temperature,  humidity,  and  dust-free  levels 
necessary  to  protect  the  rare  books. 

37 .  Filter  Unit  for  Science  Lab,  West  Building: 
Installation  of  an  air  cleaner  in  an  area  of  the 
Science  laboratory  to  make  conditions  suitable  for 
an  employee  who,  for  health  reasons,  requires  a 
specialized  work  environment. 

38 .  Graphic  Art  West  Frames/Storage  Units: 
Installation  of  a  vertical  compartment  to  permit 
safe  and  effective  storage  and  easy  access  to 
large  numbers  of  prints  and  drawings  that  must 
remain  framed. 

39.  Art  Access  Door,  East  Building:   Replace  an 
existing  East  Building  access  door  with  one  that 
meets  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  standards 
which  is  easier  to  operate  and  that  will  help 
minimize  fumes  and  dust  from  an  adjoining 
fabrication  shop  area. 
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40.  Silkscreen  Fire  Protection  System;   Redesign 
certain  aspects  of  the  fire  protection  system  to 
ensure  proper  operation  and  monitoring  capability. 

41.  Architectural  Printing  Services:   Printing 
services  required  for  all  Gallery  Architect  Office 
drawings  and  specifications. 

42.  East  Building  Library  Stacks:   Installation  of 
additional  shelving  to  accommodate  the  Gallery's 
general  book  collection. 

43.  Replace  Doors  to  Space  Under  East  Building 
Auditorium:   The  existing  temporary  wooden  doors 
require  replacement  with  sound  treated,  fire 
retardant  materials.   The  replacement  doors  would 
consist  of  two  sets  of  inner  and  outer  doors 
leading  under  the  theater. 

44 .  Mall  Fountain  Piping  Design  and  Replacement,  West 
Building;  Revision  to  the  piping  feeding  the  two 
large  fountains  on  each  side  of  the  West  Building 
Mall  entrance  to  eliminate  restricted  drain  lines 
and  to  promote  the  proper  flow  of  water  from  the 
fountains . 

45.  Painting  Conservation  Lab  Modification;   General 
renovation,  including  installation,  of  new 
flooring,  creation  of  additional  storage  cabinets 
and  workstations  to  accommodate  all  activities 
taking  place  in  this  space. 

Environmental  Work 

1.  Asbestos  Removal/Encapsulation;   Removal  and 
encapsulation  of  asbestos  located  primarily  in  the 
West  Building. 

2.  PCS  Cleanup,  Transformer  Room,  West  Building:   As 
a  result  of  an  explosion  of  a  PCB  transformer  some 
time  ago,  contaminated  oil  spilled  onto  the  floor 
of  the  transformer  room  and  surrounding  areas. 
EPA  regulations  require  that  this  contaminant, 
contained  temporarily,  must  be  removed,  including 
the  removal  of  concrete. 

General  Repairs 

1 .   Replacement  of  Sewage  Ejectors,  Connecting  Link; 
Replacement  of  original  sewage  ejectors  which  are 
no  longer  adequate.   The  capacity  of  the  new 
sewage  ejectors  should  accommodate  the  current  and 
anticipated  future  needs  of  the  Gallery. 
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2 .  Rebuild  West  Building  Refrigerant  Compressor:   A 
phased  plan  has  been  developed  to  eventually 
replace  all  existing  obsolete  East  and  West 
Building  air  conditioning  system  air  compressors, 
for  which  repair  parts  are  no  longer  available. 
This  replacement  effort,  which  will  involve 
eventual  conversion  to  an  environmentally  safe 
refrigerant  in  accordance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1990,  began  in  FY  1992  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  FY  1999. 

3 .  Replacement  of  East  and  West  Buildings  Escalators 
and  Connecting  Link  Moving  Walkway  Handrails; 
Replacement  of  handrails  on  escalators  and  moving 
walkway.   These  handrails  are  on  a  6-10  year 
replacement  cycle  to  prevent  safety  hazards  caused 
by  fraying  and  cracking. 

4 .  East  Building  Skylight  Frame  Seal  Replacement: 
Removal  and  replacement  of  the  pre-molded  rubber 
weather  seal  that  is  a  part  of  the  East  Building 
Skylight  system.   The  existing  glazing  panels  have 
lost  their  air-tight  seal. 

5.  Skylights  Temporary  Seal:   Prior  to  FY  1991, 
caulking  and  painting  of  temporary  sealants  on  the 
West  Building  skylights  were  the  methods  used  to 
reduce  leaks.   During  FY  1991,  an  innovative  and 
effective  temporary  covering  was  installed  which 
virtually  eliminated  all  leaks  in  the  affected 
areas.   This  method  of  temporarily  sealing  the 
West  Building  skylights  has  been  continued  in  FY 
1995  and  requires  some  modest  ongoing  repair. 

6.  Exterior  Stone  Work  Caulk:   East  and  West 
Buildings  recaulking  of  expansion  joints,  mortar 
joints  at  the  parapet  walls,  parapet  caps,  support 
walls,  and  architectural  stonework  joints  to 
prevent  water  infiltration.   More  substantial 
funding  is  required  for  further  East  and  West 
Building  exterior  stone  work.   Repointing  and 
caulking  is  planned  for  FY  1997  -  FY  2000  within 
the  Buildings  Structural  and  Waterproofing 
Repairs . 

7 .  Bronze  Door  Close  Mechanism  Repairs,  West 
Building:   The  existing  mechanisms  at  the  Mall, 
Seventh  Street,  and  Fourth  Street  entrances  are  50 
years  old,  and  are  well  beyond  their  intended 
useful  life.   There  are  times  when  the  mechanisms 
jam  and  prevent  the  motorized  doors  from  closing 
properly. 

8.  Steam  Control  Valve  Replace,  East  and  West 
Buildings :   Many  of  the  primary  steam  control 
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valves  are  over  17  years  old  and  many  of  the 
secondary  control  valves  in  the  West  Building  are 
original  to  the  over  50  year  old  building.   Both 
the  primary  and  secondary  steam  control  valves  are 
in  need  of  replacement,  particularly  since  repair 
parts  are  difficult  to  locate.   The  installation 
of  new,  more  efficient  steam  control  valves  will 
both  conserve  energy  and  reduce  repair  costs. 

9.   Fan  Replacements,  East  and  West  Buildings;   The 
existing  East  and  West  Building  air  washer  supply 
fans  are  rusting  and  deteriorating.   A  few  of 
these  fans  have  been  replaced  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  a  phased  program  of  eventually 
replacing  all  of  these  fans  with  new  stainless 
steel  fans  has  been  implemented. 

10.  Sidewalk  Replacement,  West  Building:  The 
sidewalks  and  driveway  entrance  ramps  at  the  East 
and  West  Buildings  have  cracked,  displaced  and 
settled.  This  is  creating  a  safety  hazard  and  an 
unsightly  appearance.  Replacing  the  walks  rather 
that  patching  avoids  the  patchwork  appearance  and 
negates  the  hazardous  condition. 

11 .  Replacement  of  Air  Conditioner  Compressor 
Refrigerants ;   Under  new  Clean  Air  Act 
legislation,  existing  air  conditioning 
refrigerants  must  be  contained  or  replaced  with  an 
environmentally  safe  refrigerant.   Initial 
refrigerant  containment  efforts  are  already 
underway,  with  more  substantial  conversions  being 
planned  for  FY  1996  and  later  years  when  the 
current  harmful  ozone  damaging  refrigerant  must  be 
phased  out  altogether. 

12 .  Waterproof  Mechanical  Room  Floors,  East  and  West 
Buildings;   Water  spills  do  occur  in  building 
mechanical  rooms.   Some  of  the  Gallery's  equipment 
room  floors  have  never  been  waterproofed.   Some  of 
the  others  which  had  been  waterproofed  have  now 
begun  to  leak.   Unless  the  floors  are  properly 
waterproofed,  water  will  migrate  through  the 
buildings  and  cause  damage. 

13 .  Chaddar  Recaulk/Rehang  Glass,  Connecting  Link; 
The  glass  was  permanently  etched  and  discolored 
from  the  action  of  the  minerals  in  the  water  and 
12  years  of  weekly  cleaning.   The  caulking  between 
the  glass  plates  was  also  discolored  and  in  need 
of  constant  repair.   For  these  reasons,  the  glass 
was  replaced  in  FY  1994. 

14 .  Renovation  Dishwash  Exhaust  System,  Connecting 
Link:   Design  and  installation  of  the  separate 
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dishwash  exhaust  system  is  required  to  eliminate 
the  deterioration  of  the  main  exhaust  duct  system 
due  to  constant  dampness.   As  a  result,  some 
energy  savings  will  accrue  by  only  operating  the 
dishwash  exhaust  when  the  kitchen  is  in  use. 

15 .  Marble  Benefactors  Inscription  Panels,  West 
Building  Sixth  Street  Entrance:   Repair  and  reset 
marble  wall  facing  to  accept  donor  inscription 
panel.   The  marble  is  only  one-eighth  inch  thick, 
and  thus  bonding  of  the  pieces  together  is  crucial 
to  the  future  carving  of  the  marble. 

16.  Replace  Sewer  Piping,  Main  Cafeteria;   Replace 
deteriorated  and  leaking  cast  iron  sanitary  sewer 
piping  in  the  main  cafeteria  crawlspace  to 
eliminate  possible  flooding  and  prevent  an 
unsanitary  condition. 

17 .  Upgrade  Elevator  Emergency  Power  Panel,  Connecting 
Link:   Upgrade  and  modernize  the  emergency  switch 
panels  used  to  operate  the  elevators  within  the 
function  and  capabilities  of  the  existing  elevator 
system. 

18.  Ladders  to  Laylights,  East  Building:   At  present 
there  are  only  chair  ladders  to  allow  access  from 
the  catwalks  to  the  laylight  level.   They  are 
functional,  but  not  very  safe.   Steel  ladders  and 
restraining  cages  would  ensure  a  safe  access  to 
the  laylight  level. 

19 .  Buildings  Structural  and  Waterproofing  Repairs  and 
Restoration:   An  extensive  study  of  the  Gallery's 
East  and  West  Buildings  was  completed  in  FY  1994 
which  disclosed  a  number  of  water  infiltration  and 
other  problems.   In  the  West  Building,  the  study 
confirmed  the  deterioration  of  the  concrete  slab 
supporting  the  Mall  steps  and  disclosed  that  water 
is  infiltrating  the  building,  particularly  in 
below  grade  spaces.   The  study  also  disclosed  the 
deterioration  of  masonry  joints  and  the 
dislocation  and  settlement  of  stones  around  the 
building,  all  of  which  must  be  permanently 
repaired  to  prevent  further  damage. 

In  the  East  Building,  the  roofing  and  skylight 
systems  require  replacement  in  spaces  below  the 
Fourth  Street  plaza  area  and  below  roof  terraces, 
water  has  penetrated  the  building  and  moisture  is 
reaching  certain  interior  ceilings,  floors,  and 
finished  surfaces.   Also,  exterior  stonework  has 
experienced  settlement  and  cracking,  and  gasket 
and  sealant  materials  between  the  stones  must  now 
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be  restored/replaced  to  prevent  the  seepage  of 
water  into  the  building. 

Energy  Management 

1 .  Replace  Dimming  System,  East  Building  Auditoria; 
Replacement  of  existing  obsolete  East  Building 
large  and  small  auditoria  dimming  systems  with 
combined  theatrical/architectural,  solid  state 
dimming  systems. 

2 .  West  Building  Fluorescent  Lighting  Installation; 
Installation  of  lighting  under  the  building 
laylights  prior  to  replacement  of  the  skylights. 

Lighting 

1.   West  Building  Facade  Lighting:   Installation  of 
lighting  for  the  West  Building  facade. 

Security 

1 .  Upgrade  Alarms  and  Other  Security  Mechanisms: 
Upgrading  and  addition  of  alarms  and  other 
security  mechanisms  to  enhance  protection  of  the 
Gallery's  collections. 

2.  Access  and  Parcel  Control  Equipment:   Continued 
installation  of  automated  card  readers,  door 
closure  mechanisms  and  computer  equipment  to 
enhance  protection  of  the  collections  and  control 
over  Gallery  property. 

4 .  Enlargement  of  Central  Security  Control  Room  and 
Reconfiguration  of  Security  Management  Facilities: 
Renovation/reconfiguration  of  space  for 
construction  and  outfitting  of  a  new  security 
control  center  and  creation  of  new  space  for 
security  management  staff  and  programs. 

5.  Upgrade  key,  lock,  and  door  systems:   Replacement 
and  updating  of  locking  systems  throughout  the 
Gallery. 

6.  Augment  Exterior  Security  Lighting:   Installation 
of  additional  exterior  building  lighting  to 
provide  improved  safety  for  staff  and  visitors  and 
to  provide  enhanced  security  for  Gallery  buildings 
and  contents . 
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III.  SCULPTURE  GARDEN 


Renovation  funding  approved  by  Congress  for  reprogramming  in 
FY  1992  provided  two  gardener  positions,  equipment,  and  supplies 
for  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Sculpture  Garden  site 
in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.   Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  were  transferred  from  the 
National  Park  Service  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  FY  1991. 
At  present,  we  have  reconsidered  our  approach  to  the  development 
of  this  site  with  an  eye  to  reducing  renovation/construction 
costs.   Necessary  funding  is  being  sought  in  FY  1996  and  1997  for 
development  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  site.   Additional  information 
on  the  status  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  project  is  included  on  page 
5-40. 

Fiscal  Year  1995  and  1996  Renovation  Program  Details 

I.    MAJOR  CRITICAL  PROJECTS 

Because  certain  large  projects  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  Gallery's  mission,  they  warrant  in-depth  discussion.   Three 
such  "major  projects"  are  reviewed  below.   These  projects  are 
critical  to  the  ability  of  the  Gallery  to  ensure  the  preservation 
and  safety  of  its  collections  and  the  safety  of  the  visiting 
public  and  Gallery  staff. 

In  requesting  funding  for  these  critical  projects  for  FY 
1996,  the  Gallery  is  deeply  concerned  that  requisite  follow-on 
funding  also  be  made  available  as  necessary  in  future  years.   In 
the  skylight  replacement  effort,  the  availability  of  required 
future  years  funding  would  permit  us  to  continue  apace  with  a 
phased  and  integrated  construction  schedule  aimed  at  minimizing 
the  total  cost  as  well  as  the  considerable  security  and  weather 
related  risks  associated  with  a  long-term  breach  of  the 
building's  envelope.   Also,  the  Gallery's  exhibition  schedule 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  failure  to  complete  the  skylight 
project  in  a  timely  manner  once  initial  work  had  begun.   The 
installation  of  an  automated  climate  control  system,  which  will 
begin  in  FY  1995,  also  faces  risks  of  system  failure  that  can  be 
minimized  by  providing  funds  needed  to  continue  work  to 
completion. 

A.    West  Building  Skylights,  Roofing  and  Flashing 

The  main  floor  of  the  West  Building  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  houses  the  bulk  of  the  nation's 
collections  of  paintings  from  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  last  500  years.   In  more  than  90  galleries  on  the 
West  Building  main  floor,  the  natural  light  from  the 
skylight  system  above  increases  the  visitors'  enjoyment 
of  these  paintings. 

The  skylight  system  over  the  West  Building  of  the 
National  Gallery  is  original  to  the  building,  however, 
and  is  53  years  old.   It  consists  of  single  pane  glass 
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which  is  severely  cracked.  The  glazing,  caulking,  and 
flashing  has  been  patched  frequently,  but  is  sorely  in 
need  of  replacement. 

While  a  temporary  plastic  covering  has  lessened  the 
risk  of  leaks  from  failed  glazing  material  and  the 
broken  panes  of  skylight  glass,  the  risk  of  leakage 
from  the  deteriorating  masonry  and  roofing  seals 
continues  to  mount.   The  Gallery  has  taken  extensive 
measures  to  postpone  the  major  replacement  of  the 
skylight  and  roofing  system,  but  it  cannot  be  postponed 
much  longer  without  severe  risk  to  the  collections. 

This  project  includes  replacement  of  the  skylight 
glazing  and  frame  and  the  surrounding  areas  of  roofing, 
and  repairs  to  flashing  and  masonry.   Skylight  project 
plans  also  take  into  account  related  fire  safety 
improvements  that  call  for  subdividing  existing  large 
open  building  attic  spaces  into  smaller  areas  with 
necessary  fire  dampers  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire 
damage. 

The  chief  objective  of  this  major  project  is  to 
eliminate  the  risk  of  water  infiltration  into  the 
galleries  and  to  improve  fire  protection  for  the 
permanent  collections.   In  addition,  through  the  use  of 
energy  efficient  glass  that  filters  out  harmful  light 
rays,  this  replacement  of  the  skylight  system  will  also 
ensure  proper  natural  lighting  in  the  main  floor 
galleries,  eliminate  condensation,  filter  harmful 
ultraviolet  light,  and  conserve  energy.   Due  to  the 
enormous  rigging,  construction,  and  art  displacement 
dimensions  of  these  major  renovations,  they  have  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  project. 

In  FY  1992,  following  initial  planning  and  assessment 
of  conditions,  the  Gallery  began  the  work  on  the 
replacement  of  the  West  Building  skylight  system  with 
the  selection  of  an  experienced  firm  to  provide 
architectural  and  structural  engineering  services  and 
an  experienced  contract  project  manager  to  oversee  and 
coordinate  this  major,  complex  project.   As  work  on  the 
skylight  project  began,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
further  study  was  necessary  to  accurately  project  the 
full  costs  of  this  effort.   Among  the  issues  that  were 
considered  were: 

1.    Fire  codes:   the  long  open  spaces  in  the  Gallery's 
attic  increase  the  breadth  of  damage  that  could 
occur  should  there  be  a  fire  in  that  area.   It  is 
sensible  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  roof 
replacement  to  reduce  the  fire  risk  by  subdividing 
the  attic  spaces  and  the  related  HVAC  systems  to 
provide  adequate  fire  breaks. 
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2.    Related  improvements:   in  addition,  work  must  be 
conducted  in  related  areas  on  the  roof  and 
flashing.   Like  the  skylight  replacement  itself, 
major  repair  work  in  these  areas  would  cause 
disruption  to  the  gallery  spaces  below,  since 
works  of  art  would  have  to  be  removed  from 
immediate  work  areas  to  protect  them.   Removal  of 
the  works  of  art  naturally  will  cause  a  disruption 
of  the  Gallery's  service  to  its  public  and, 
therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  accomplish 
simultaneously  the  skylight  replacement  and 
related  repairs  in  each  area.   As  a  result,  we  are 
phasing  these  related  projects  to  strike  an 
appropriate  balance  between  providing  continued 
access  for  the  public  to  the  collections  and  the 
efficient  and  cost-effective  management  of  these 
renovation  efforts. 

Our  current  estimates  for  the  skylight  project  call  for 
obligating  $1.6  million  in  FY  1995  and  $4.5  million  in 
FY  1996.   These  estimates  reflect  art  displacement  and 
related  security  and  health  and  safety  costs  and  the 
expanded  scope  of  the  skylight  replacement  project, 
which  is  necessary  to  improve  the  fire  safety  in  the 
attic  area  and  the  control  of  light  for  the  galleries 
below.   FY  1993  and  1994  expenses  included  the  fee  for 
a  contract  project  manager  with  deep  experience  in  the 
replacement  of  skylight  systems  and  the  installation  of 
new  skylight  systems,  who  has  now  been  working  with 
Gallery  staff  for  several  months  in  refining  the  scope 
of  the  skylight  project  effort. 

Also,  the  architectural  and  engineering  firm  that  will 
design  this  major  skylight  system  has  been  hired  and 
protective  railings  have  been  installed  around  the 
laylights  for  the  safety  of  people  working  in  the  area. 
A  revised  construction  timetable  and  cost  estimates 
have  been  prepared,  taking  into  account  the  experience 
of  other  institutions  in  similar  construction  efforts 
and  the  construction  cost  estimates  based  on  the  design 
prepared  by  the  architects.   The  updated  schedule  and 
funding  requirements  for  this  project  are  shown  on  page 
5-29. 

B.    Fire  Protection  for  Art  Storage  Rooms  &  Galleries,  East 
and  West  Buildings 

Fire  is  one  of  the  greatest  risks  to  our  staff, 
visitors  and  the  Gallery's  collections.   Smoke 
detectors  alone  may  not  provide  an  adequate  safeguard, 
yet,  in  the  past,  concerns  over  the  risk  of  water 
damage  to  art  kept  museums  from  using  sprinklers  in 
their  galleries.   However,  in  recent  years  the 
technology  of  sprinkler  systems  has  developed  to  the 
point  at  which  this  risk  essentially  can  be  eliminated. 
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Therefore,  many  museums  are  considering  seriously  the 
installation  of  sprinkler  systems  in  spaces  containing 
works  of  art. 

A  comprehensive  fire  protection  survey  completed  by  the 
Gallery  in  early  FY  1994  revealed  that  there  is 
considerable  risk  to  the  collections  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  the  event  of  fire.   This  risk  is 
greatest  at  night,  since  during  the  day  the  presence  of 
security  officers  and  other  staff  throughout  the 
buildings  provides  an  early  warning  mechanism. 

The  chance  of  fire  is  highest  in  the  West  Building 
basement,  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  electrical 
equipment  and  where  a  fire  would  likely  damage  the  air 
handling  systems  that  would  be  needed  to  limit  the 
movement  of  smoke.   The  West  Building  attic  is  also  an 
area  of  concern  since  its  large  open  spaces  might  act 
as  a  natural  chimney  in  the  event  of  fire.   Also, 
current  air  handling  systems  in  the  attic  provide  no 
means  of  rapidly  evacuating  smoke  from  these  areas  to 
limit  the  amount  of  smoke  or  fire  damage.   Smoke 
detection  in  the  West  Building  gallery  spaces  is 
limited  to  a  system  of  detectors  in  the  ductwork  which 
does  not  function  fully  when  the  climate  conditions 
require  that  we  slow  the  fans  that  move  air  through  the 
ducts . 

The  systems  for  distributing  water  to  the  source  of  a 
potential  fire  are  very  limited  in  the  West  Building 
and  due  to  the  configuration  of  the  water  supply  lines, 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  need  to  shut  off  the 
building's  water  supply  for  certain  periodic 
maintenance,  the  fire  protection/sprinkler  system  in 
high  risk  areas  is  rendered  inoperative.   Additionally, 
there  are  a  number  of  fire  egress  routes  for  the  staff 
that  have  inadequate  means  of  fire  suppression. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  Gallery's  art  storerooms  are 
protected  with  Halon  fire  suppression  systems  and, 
therefore,  face  relatively  low  risk  of  fire  damage. 
Halon,  however,  is  a  chlorof lourocarbon  (CFC)  and 
Federal  environmental  regulations  will  require  that  we 
replace  it. 

In  the  East  Building,  detection  systems  are  in  place  in 
each  gallery  but  are  obsolete.   Within  the  next  three 
to  five  years  this  detection  system  will  become 
impossible  to  repair.   Steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible  to  mitigate  these  most  serious  risks  to  both 
the  lives  of  staff  and  visitors  and  the  irreplaceable 
collections  of  the  Gallery. 

A  major  focus  of  the  fire  protection  survey  completed 
in  FY  1994  was  the  investigation  of  the  application  of 
sprinkler  technology  to  Gallery  facilities.   As  soon  as 
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funding  is  available  to  the  Gallery,  we  will  begin 
installation  of  standpipes  and  sprinkler  mains 
throughout  the  West  Building.   Funding  being  sought 
will  also  be  used  to  install  components  of  the 
sprinkler  system  in  predetermined  locations  within  the 
West  Building  and  upgrade  the  existing  fire  sprinkler 
and  standpipe  system  in  the  Connecting  Link  of  the  East 
Building.   Additionally,  funding  for  these  years  will 
be  used  to  install  components  of  the  electronic 
protection  systems,  including  smoke  detectors,  alarms, 
and  control  panels. 

The  most  significant  activities  will  be  the  upgrading 
of  the  fire  detection  systems  used  in  seven  art  storage 
rooms  (that  currently  do  not  have  fixed  fire 
suppression  systems)  and  throughout  the  West  Building. 
The  enhanced  fire  detection  systems  for  the  art  storage 
rooms  will  be  implemented  pending  the  development  of  a 
substitute  for  halon,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
environmentally  unsafe.   Systems  in  both  the  East 
Building  and  the  off-site  Gallery  warehouse  location 
will  also  be  updated.   The  fire  detection  systems  will 
be  installed,  inspected,  and  tested  in  accordance  with 
current  National  Fire  Protection  Association  codes. 

Energy  Management/Building  Automation  System 
Installation 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  like  all  world-class  art 
museums,  requires  strict  control  of  the  temperature  and 
relative  humidity  within  gallery  spaces  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  collection.   Even  a  brief  loss  of  control 
(e.g.,  a  few  hours)  can  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
certain  pieces.   After  evaluating  its  current  heating, 
ventilation  and  air-conditioning  (HVAC)  system  against 
the  currently  available  automated  systems,  the  Gallery 
has  decided  that  the  preservation  of  the  collection  is 
best  served  by  installation  of  a  centrally-controlled, 
computer-based  building  automation  system. 

This  system  will  not  replace  all  of  the  existing 
temperature  controls;  only  selected  components  will  be 
replaced.   In  general,  the  system  will  augment  and 
enhance  the  existing  controls. 

The  implementation  of  this  system  has  several  key 
aspects.   The  conservation  and  design  staff  have 
approved  the  installation  of  small,  wall-mounted 
electronic  temperature  and  humidity  sensors  in  each 
gallery.   This  will  allow  accurate  monitoring  of  actual 
gallery  conditions  by  the  central  computer,  and 
remotely  by  conservation  as  well. 

The  second  major  step  is  to  provide  automatic 
temperature  controls  for  all  of  the  existing  air 
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handlers.   In  many  cases,  this  will  consist  of  simply 
recalibrating  the  existing  pneumatic  controls  and 
connecting  them  into  the  new  Building  Automation 
System.   In  other  cases,  new  state-of-the-art  direct 
digital  control  (DDC)  systems  will  be  installed  to 
directly  control  the  air  handlers.   Interfaces  that 
allow  the  central  computer  to  communicate  with  the 
individual  air  handlers  will  also  be  installed. 

The  central  computer  will  provide  several  key 
capabilities.   It  will  continuously  monitor  and  record 
environmental  conditions  in  all  galleries.   Likewise, 
it  will  provide  automatic,  centralized  control  of  all 
air  handlers  and  an  immediate  warning  system  should 
these  controls  fail.   The  computer  will  also  generate  a 
wide  variety  of  on-screen  and  printed  reports  and 
graphs.   Finally,  all  of  these  features  will  be 
accessed  through  a  user-friendly  graphical  interface. 

This  new  system  will  provide  several  specific  benefits. 
By  automating  temperature  control  for  the  entire 
building,  it  will  provide  much  more  accurate  and 
precise  control  in  the  galleries. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Gallery  also  will  have  an  early 
warning  system  to  notify  the  operating  staff  when  a 
gallery's  climate  is  not  within  the  operating  standards 
for  temperature  or  humidity.   The  computerized  system 
will  also  be  a  powerful  tool  for  remotely  diagnosing 
and  solving  problems  before  they  become  serious . 

The  new  wall-mounted  sensors  will  effectively  replace 
the  hygrothermographs  currently  in  use.   Instead  of 
manually  inspecting  each  hygrothermograph  on  a  regular 
basis,  the  central  computer  will  automatically  measure 
and  maintain  a  record  of  actual  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  computer  will  allow  the  operating, 
conservation  and  curatorial  staff  to  easily  review  this 
data  for  any  gallery  for  any  period.   This  data  will  be 
especially  valuable  when  diagnosing  long-term  or 
repetitive  problems. 

This  building  automation  system  will  also  enhance  the 
Gallery's  very  successful  energy  conservation  program. 
The  system's  software  will  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  sophisticated  control  strategies 
making  optimal  use  of  fresh  air  when  outside 
temperature  and  humidity  conditions  permit,  making 
possible  the  efficient  and  precisely-timed  start/stop 
of  equipment,  and  allowing  for  occupancy-based 
scheduling  of  system  changes.   In  addition,  it  will  be 
used  to  control  the  lighting  systems,  thus  reducing 
electrical  costs. 
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Estimated  Costs  of  Malor  Critical  Projects 
FY  1995  through  FY  2000 

The  estimated  FY  1995  through  FY  2000  costs  of  the  three 
major  critical  projects  discussed  above  are  presented  on  page 
5-29.   NOTE:   A  table  summarizing  anticipated  budgets  and 
timetables  for  ongoing  renovation  projects  costing  $300,000  or 
more  in  FY  1995  through  FY  2000  is  presented  on  page  5-39. 
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II.   ONGOING  RENOVATION  PROGRAM 

This  section  reviews  the  details  of  the  fiscal  1995  and  1996 
proposed  ongoing  renovation  projects.   Since  a  large  component  of 
the  Gallery's  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  renovation  funding  is  planned 
for  remodeling/renovation  projects,  a  detailed  listing  of  the 
remodeling/renovation  work  currently  being  considered  for  these 
years  is  provided  immediately  below.   Only  those  projects 
estimated  to  cost  $10,000  or  more  each  are  shown  separately  in 
this  list.   Projects  are  listed  in  order  of  magnitude. 
Additional  descriptive  information  on  each  of  the  remodeling/ 
renovation  projects  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  or  more,  along 
with  descriptions  of  the  projects  costing  $300,000  or  more  within 
each  of  the  other  categories  of  the  Gallery's  renovation  budget, 
is  provided  later  in  this  section.   We  have  not  yet  determined 
which  of  the  FY  1996  projects  listed  will  be 

scheduled  for  implementation  in  FY  1996.   However,  the  Gallery's 
executive  officers  will  review  anticipated  available  funding 
against  project  priorities  in  late  spring  of  1995  as  part  of  the 
Gallery's  annual  planning  and  budgeting  process. 


Estimated  Timing  And  Cost 
FY  1995      FY  1996 


Renovation  Projects 

A.    Remodeling/Renovation 


1 .  Guard/Laborer  Locker 
Rooms 


$   507,000   $ 


2 .  Warehouse  Shop  Construction 

3 .  Frame  Conservation  Lab 
Renovation 


429,000 
340,000 


Photographic  Curatorial 
Department  Renovation 

Mounting  Shop,  Exhibits  Shop 
and  Concourse 


320,000 
300,000 


Dome  and  Portico  Stone  Repair, 
West  Building 


250,000 


7.  Repaint,  Refinish  Coffered 
Rotunda  Dome,  West  Building 

8.  Gallery  Fiber  Optic 
Cormnunication  Network 

9.  Architect's  Staff  Renovation 
Budget  Salaries 

10.  Modify  20th  Century  Art 
Office  Space 


160,000 
189,000 
150,000 


250,000 
200,000 
197,000 
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Estimated  Timing  And  Cost 
FY  1995      FY  1996 

11.  Personnel  Office  Renovation      $   150,000   $ 

12.  Replace  Glass  Crystals,  -      130,000 
Fourth  Street  Plaza 

13.  Small  Auditorium  Renovation,  -      120,000 
East  Building 

14.  Chinese  Porcelain  Cases,  104,000 
West  Building 

15.  Elevator  Mechanical/Electrical  -      100,000 
Repairs,  East  Building 

16.  Prints  and  Drawings  Casework,         90,000 
East  Building 

17.  Music  Library  85,000 

18.  Security  Patrol  Boxes,  East  -       80,000 
Building 

19.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  60,000       80,000 
Plumbing  Engineering  Contracts 

20.  Library  Stacks  and  Compact  75,000 
Shelves,  East  Building 

21.  Revise,  Replace  Glaze,  West  -       75,000 
Building  Entrance 

22.  Insulate  Gallery  Walls,  70,000 
West  Building 

23.  Handrails,  West  Building  65,000 

24.  West  Building  Lecture  Hall  60,000 
Renovation 

25.  Registrar's  Office  Crate  60,000 
Storage  Room  at  Warehouse 

26.  Sofas,  West  Building  Main  -       59,000 
Floor  Galleries 

27.  Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  57,000       60,000 
System  Service 

28.  Renovate  Exhibitions  50,000 
Program  Office 
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Estimated  Timing  And  Cost 
FY  1995      FY  1996 

29.  General  Materials  for  Small       $    50,000   $    50,000 
Projects 

30.  Ultraviolet  Film  Replacement,         50,000       50,000 
East  Building 

31.  Collection  Renovation  Projects       38,000       50,000 

32.  Architect's  Office  Renovation  -       50,000 

33.  Upgrade  Interior/Exterior  46,000 
Disabled  Access  Signage 

34.  Additional  Fire  Doors,  40,000 
Connecting  Link 

35.  Fifth  Floor  Casework,  40,000 
East  Building 

36.  Fifth  Level  Curatorial  30,000 
Support  Area  Modifications 

37.  Redesign  Guard,  Information  33,000 
Desk  and  Recorded  Tour  Area 

38.  Disabled  Access  Modifications        30,000 

39.  Service  Entrance,  West  -       50,000 
Building 

40.  Modification  of  Studio  Noise  -       30,000 
Dampening,  East  Building 

41.  Installation  of  Door  Levers  -       28,000 
for  Disabled  Egress 

42.  Electrical  Power  Upgrade,  -      25,000 
East  Building 

43.  Construct  Workstations  for  -      32,000 
Library  Acquisitions  Section 

44.  Modify  Electrical  Panel  -       24,000 
Doors,  East  Building 

45.  Reconfigure  Staff  Space  of  24,000 
American  and  British  Paintings 

Section 

46.  Structural  Engineering  20,000      20,000 
Contract 
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Estimated  Timing  And  Cost 
FY  1995      FY  1996 

47.  Modifications  to  the  Objects      $         -   $    20,000 
Conservation  Lab 

48.  Warehouse  Storage  Room  for  20,000 
Security  Uniforms,  Records, 

and  Equipment 

49.  Large  Auditorium  Guard/  20,000 
Information  Desk,  East 

Building 

50.  Design  and  Fabrication  of  a  -       20,000 
Tapestry  Hoist  Beam 

51.  Modify  East  Garden  Court,  -       17,000 
Fountain,  West  Building 

52.  Replace  Door  to  Space  Under  15,000 
Large  Auditorium 

53.  Mall  Fountain,  Revised  15,000       50,000 
Piping  Design  and 

Restoration 

54.  Extension  of  Marble  Floor,  -       15,000 
Upper  Level  North  Bridge, 

East  Building 

55.  Art  Entrance  Doors,  East  14,000 
Building 

56.  Reupholster  Breuer  Chairs,  -       14,000 
Main  Library,  East  Building 

57.  Trail  Blazers  Fabrication,  12,200 
West  Building 

58.  Education  Office  Casework  -       12,000 

59.  Architectural  Printing  10,000       12,000 
Services 

60.  Fireproof  Phone  System  12,500       10,000 
Openings,  West  Building 

61.  Art  Access  Route  Doors,  10,000 
Alterations 

62.  Print  Study  Room  Casework,  10,000 
Carpet/Upholstery,  East 

Building 
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Estimated  Timing  And  Cost 
FY  1995      FY  1996 

63.  Replace  Raised  Floor  in  $    10,000   $ 
Data  Processing  Center 

64.  Architect's  Office  HVAC  -       10,000 
Renovation 

65.  Paint  Storage  Area  Design  10,000 


TOTAL  $3.510.700   $2.570.000 

Projected  Ongoing  Renovation  Pro-ject  Costs  and  Descriptions 
FY  1995  through  FY  2000 

Descriptive  information  is  provided  below  on  the  projects 
within  each  category  of  the  Gallery's  renovation  budget  that  are 
expected  to  be  underway  in  FY  1995  through  FY  1996  and  estimated 
to  have  a  total  project  cost  of  $300,000  or  more  over  the  period 
of  FY  1995  through  FY  2000.   A  chart  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
this  section  which  displays  the  anticipated  year-by-year  costs  of 
each  of  these  projects  for  the  period  FY  1995  through  FY  2000. 

A.    REMODELING/RENOVATION 

1 .  Cobblestone  Plaza  Renovation,  East  and  West  Buildings; 
The  cobblestones  in  the  plaza  between  the  East  and  West 
Buildings  are  now  over  15  years  old.   During  the  past  15 
years,  the  Gallery  has  periodically  replaced  loose  and 
missing  stones  to  maintain  the  plaza,  resulting  in  a 
variety  of  patches  containing  mortar  of  different  colors 
and  ages  and  different  pattern  spacing.   Because  of 
heavy  traffic  on  Fourth  Street,  maintenance  of  the 
stones  in  the  area  continues  to  be  a  problem.   Since 
this  surface  also  serves  as  a  roof  for  the  Gallery's 
underground  Connecting  Link,  it  is  important  to  avoid 
any  damage  to  the  protective  membrane  under  the  stones . 
To  prevent  further  deterioration,  the  stones  need  to  be 
removed,  cleaned,  and  reset  with  newer  and  better 
materials . 

2.  Elevator  Design,  Renovation  and  Rebuilding;   The  Gallery 
has  over  30  elevators  in  both  the  East  and  West 
buildings  which  have  been  breaking  down  with  ever- 
increasing  frequency.   The  public  and  staff  rely  on 
these  pieces  of  equipment  to  function  properly.   An  out- 
of-service  elevator  can  be  a  major  inconvenience  to  a 
handicapped  or  elderly  individual  or  one  visiting  with 
small  children,  and  can  bring  exhibition  construction 
and  art  movement  activity  to  a  halt.   Therefore,  the 
Gallery  is  planning  a  phased  rebuilding  of  the  elevators 
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that  break  down  most  frequently.   An  average  of  some 
$200,000  annually  will  be  required  through  FY  2000. 

3.   Gallery-Wide  Communications  Network:   The  Gallery  has 
begun  initial  design  and  installation  of  a  fiber  optic 
communications  network  to  serve  its  internal 
communications  needs  and  to  create  the  opportunity  for 
the  Gallery  to  make  use  of  various  public  and  commercial 
networks  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  of  programs  and 
receipt  of  information. 

4.  Rotunda/81  Foot  Level  Renovation;   In  exploring  short- 
and  long-term  solutions  to  the  Gallery's  mounting 
spacial  needs,  the  firm  of  Pel,  Cobb  Freed  &  Partners, 
in  investigating  expansion  options,  suggested  that  space 
around  the  dome  of  the  West  Building  at  the  81  foot 
level,  currently  used  for  storage,  could  be  modified  to 
accommodate  approximately  9,000  square  feet  of  offices 
and  classroom  space. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

1.  Asbestos  Abatement:   The  Gallery  is  engaged  in  a 
systematic  program  of  asbestos  abatement,  as  recommended 
by  engineers  following  a  comprehensive  survey  of  our 
facilities.   Most  of  the  abatement  work  is  occurring  on 
a  planned  basis  as  part  of  remodeling/renovation 
projects  or  in  priority  sequence  as  recommended  by  the 
engineering  study.   Occasionally  emergency  asbestos 
removal  is  required  when  situations  develop  during 
maintenance  and  renovation  that  create  an  asbestos- 
related  health  or  safety  hazard.   Removing  or 
encapsulating  the  asbestos  is  essential  to  maintaining  a 
safe  and  healthy  environment  within  the  Gallery  for  both 
staff  and  visitors. 

2 .  Reconfigure  and  Improve  Ventilation  in  Concourse 
Production  and  Exhibits  Shops:   Redesign  and  reconstruct 
the  concourse  level  production  shop  to  provide  a  safer, 
more  secure  and  efficient  facility  which  will 
accommodate  better  partitioning,  a  paint  spray  booth 
with  an  adequate  exhaust  system,  and  provide  more  power 
to  handle  necessary  additional  equipment. 

3 .  Change  Air  Conditioning  Compressor  Refrigerant,  West 
Building;   The  existing  R-12  refrigerant  contained  in 
the  Gallery's  five  West  Building  centrifugal 
refrigeration  machines  has  been  found  to  cause  damage  to 
the  ozone  layer.   Because  of  this,  plans  have  been 
developed  to  contain  or  replace  the  old  refrigerant  with 
R-134,  an  environmentally  safe  refrigerant.   Since 
government  buildings  are  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990,  initial  containment 
efforts  are  underway  in  FY  1995  with  additional  amounts 
of  $300,000  to  $350,000  required  each  year  thereafter  to 
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eventually  replace  the  refrigerant  during  the  years  FY 
1996  through  FY  1999. 


C.    GENERAL  REPAIRS 


Sidewalk  Replacement;   The  sidewalks  and  driveway 
entrance  ramps  surrounding  the  West  Building  were 
cracked  and  broken,  and  were,  therefore,  replaced  during 
FY  1994.   Some  of  the  sidewalks  around  the  East  Building 
also  have  settled.   These  sidewalks  affect  the 
appearance  and  image  of  the  Gallery  and  pose  a  safety 
hazard  to  visitors  in  the  area.   Replacing  the  walks 
rather  than  patching  them  will  assure  a  quality  job  and 
color  match,  and  will  avoid  a  patchwork  appearance. 

Buildings  Structural  and  Waterproofing  Repairs  and 
Restoration:   This  project  results  from  a  comprehensive 
survey  completed  by  an  outside  contractor  in  FY  1994. 
The  survey  report  addresses  the  present  condition  and 
estimated  costs  of  repairs  to  the  exterior  envelope  of 
the  Gallery's  West  Building  and  grounds  (excluding 
repairs  to  the  skylights,  which  are  covered  under  a 
separate  project  effort)  and  the  East  Building  and 
roofing  and  skylight  plaza  areas. 

Several  of  these  needed  repairs  --  East  Building  and 
West  Building  Exterior  Stone  Work  Caulk,  East  Building 
Roofing,  West  Building  Concrete  Support/Marble  Steps, 
and  West  Building  Waterproofing  Below  Grade  --  have  been 
included  in  previous  budgets  as  future  years'  projects 
and,  thus,  while  being  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
overall  Gallery  buildings  structural  and  waterproofing 
repairs  and  restoration  effort,  they  are  continuing  to 
be  shown  as  separate  projects. 

Extensive  building  and  site  investigative  probes  will  be 
made  during  FY  1995  to  determine  appropriate  repair 
methods  and  materials  to  be  used  to  make  such  repairs. 
Funding,  estimated  at  approximately  $13.1  million,  will 
be  sought  for  all  these  projects  for  FY  1997  through  FY 
2001  to  carry  out  these  important  repair  and  restoration 
efforts . 

Exterior  Stone  Work  Caulk,  East  and  West  Buildings: 
Decayed  exterior  expansion  joints,  mortar  joints, 
parapet  cap  joints,  and  architectural  stonework  joints 
all  require  re-caulking  to  prevent  water  infiltration 
and  resulting  extensive  damage  to  the  buildings. 
Similar  repairs  were  recently  completed  on  the  National 
Archives  building  and  involved  the  erection  of  a  complex 
and  expensive  system  of  scaffolding  to  facilitate  a 
repair  effort  of  this  magnitude.   This  project  is  also 
addressed  within  the  Buildings  Structural  and 
Waterproofing  Repairs  and  Restoration  major  critical 
project. 
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4.   Remove/Replace  East  Building  Roofing:   Replacement  of 
the  East  Building  roof  is  required  to  stop  existing 
leaks  that  are  being  patched  using  temporary  measures. 
Funding  of  $50,000  in  FY  1996,  $1  million  in  FY  1997, 
and  $150,000  in  FY  1998  will  permit  replacement  of  the 
East  Building  roof  before  any  major  water  damage  is 
experienced.   Replacement  of  the  East  Building  roofing 
is  also  addressed  within  the  Buildings  Structural  and 
Waterproofing  Repairs  and  Restoration  project. 

5.  Concrete  Supports/Marble  Steps,  West  Building:   The 
marble  Mall-side  steps  of  the  West  Building  have  settled 
i  inch  to  1  inch  over  the  past  50  years.   This  settling 
has  caused  the  originally  flush  drains  to  sit  up  above 
the  steps  i  inch  to  1  inch,  which  creates  a  potential 
tripping  hazard.   The  structure  that  supports  the  mall 
steps  is  also  suffering  some  damage  because  the 
waterproofing  membrane  has  deteriorated  with  time,  and 
water  is  now  leaking  through  to  the  supporting  structure 
below.   A  recently  completed  engineering  survey  revealed 
that  some  of  the  reinforcing  steel  in  the  supporting 
structure  is  being  damaged  by  this  action.   To  correct 
these  problems  requires  removal  and  resetting  of  the 
marble  mall  steps.   Repairs  to  the  West  Building 
concrete  supports/marble  steps  are  also  addressed  within 
the  Buildings  Structural  and  Waterproofing  Repairs  and 
Restoration  major  critical  project. 

6.  Waterproof  Below  Grade,  West  Building:   Deterioration  of 
the  West  Building  moat  walls  flashing  and  grouting 
materials  over  the  years  has  allowed  water  to  seep 
underneath  and  enter  office  and  garage  areas.   A 
detailed  structural  engineering  study  is  planned  for  FY 
1995,  with  repairs  to  begin  in  FY  1996.   A  preliminary 
assessment  indicates  the  need  for  excavation  around  the 
base  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners  of  the  moat 
walls  so  that  necessary  structural  and  waterproofing 
repairs  can  be  completed.   This  project  is  also 
addressed  within  the  Buildings  Structural  and 
Waterproofing  Repairs  and  Restoration  major  critical 
project. 

Estimated  Costs  of  Renovation  Projects  in  FY  1995  through  FY  2000 

The  Gallery's  renovation  plans  through  FY  2000  include  a 
number  of  important  projects.   The  table  on  page  5-39  includes 
projects  expected  to  cost  $300,000  or  more.   Naturally,  some  of 
these  budgets  may  be  subject  to  change  as  we  investigate  options 
for  dealing  with  various  technical  problems,  analyze  further  the 
impact  of  one  change  upon  another,  consider  new  needs,  and 
reevaluate  priorities  in  light  of  budget  availability  and  ongoing 
workload.   Preliminary  estimates  of  the  costs  for  these 
renovation  projects  in  FY  1995  through  FY  2000  are  presented  on 
the  next  two  pages.   A  separate  table  provided  earlier  in  this 
section  shows  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Gallery's  major 
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critical  projects  in  FY  1995  through  FY  2000.   This  table  appears 
on  page  5-29.   We  have  not  yet  determined  which  of  the  FY  1996 
projects  listed  will  be  scheduled  for  implementation  in  FY  1996. 
However,  the  Gallery's  executive  officers  will  review  anticipated 
available  funding  against  project  priorities  in  late  spring  of 
1995  as  part  of  the  Gallery's  annual  planning  and  budgeting 
process . 
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III.   SCULPTURE  GARDEN 


The  Mall  is  the  focus  of  millions  of  visitors  to  Washington 
each  year.   The  primary  attractions  are  the  Capitol  buildings  at 
one  end  and  the  Washington  Monument,  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  at  the  other  end.   The  Smithsonian 
museums  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  line  each  side.   Located 
a  third  of  the  way  down  the  Mall,  opposite  the  National  Archives 
and  next  to  the  West  Building  of  the  National  Gallery,  is  the 
site  of  the  Sculpture  Garden.   This  land,  the  last  significant 
open  piece  of  land  on  the  Mall,  was  transferred  during  FY  1991 
from  the  National  Park  Service  to  the  Gallery. 

As  a  Sculpture  Garden,  the  space  will  provide  an  elegant 
six-acre  setting  under  trees  where  visitors  can  walk  and  sit  in  a 
lovely  garden  while  enjoying  the  sculpture  collected  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.   Sculpture  for  the  Garden  will  be 
acquired  with  private  funds.   During  winter  months,  the  working 
fountain  will  be  transformed  into  a  skating  rink  for  local 
residents,  continuing  present  practice. 

Following  the  guidance  of  the  Gallery's  new  Director,  Earl 
A.  Powell  III,  the  Gallery  thoroughly  examined  its  options  for  a 
more  modest,  mainly  landscaped,  design  for  the  Sculpture  Garden 
than  was  previously  envisioned.   The  resulting  plan  has  garnered 
approval  from  The  Cafritz  Foundation  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
estimated  $12  million  cost  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  if  Federal 
monies  can  be  secured. 

In  order  to  meet  The  Cafritz  challenge,  the  Gallery  is 
seeking  an  additional  $5  million  in  Federal  support  over  the  next 
two  years.   In  addition,  the  Gallery  would  like  to  use  $1  million 
of  existing  renovation  funds  to  complete  this  project.   Included 
in  the  $1  million  of  existing  renovation  funds  is  a  $407,000 
balance  from  the  original  Sculpture  Garden  project  and  $593,000 
of  funds  from  other  planned  ongoing  renovation  projects  for  which 
funds  will  not  be  fully  committed  in  FY  1995.   Approval  of  the  FY 
1995  reprogramming  request,  combined  with  FY  1996  Federal 
support,  will  secure  the  private-public  partnership  envisioned 
for  the  Garden. 

When  funding  becomes  available  to  begin  construction,  the 
design  plans  will  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  National 
Planning  Commission,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Historic  Preservation  Review  Board. 
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FUNCTION  C 
PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS.  GROUNDS  AND  CONTENTS 

Introduction 

This  function  involves  protecting  the  Gallery's  buildings, 
grounds  and  contents  from  vandalism,  theft,  fire,  environmental 
and  other  hazards;  providing  first  aid  for  visitors  and  staff; 
and  operating  public  checkroom  services.   To  provide  adequate 
protection  it  is  necessary  that  a  guard  and/or  appropriate 
electronic  surveillance  be  located  so  that  all  visitors  and  works 
of  art  in  the  exhibition  areas  be  within  their  view  at  all  times. 
Other  positions  are  determined  by  the  number  of  entrances  to  the 
buildings,  reliefs,  special  requirements,  necessary  patrols  and 
manning  requirements  for  the  electronic  security  console. 

A  total  of  337  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  to  provide  for  proper  security  for  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  contents.   For  FY  1996  the  overall  ceiling  limitation 
requested  of  0MB  results  in  an  estimated  308  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  employment  for  this  function. 

FY  1996  Request 

A  total  of  $11,471,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  the 
protection  of  the  Gallery's  buildings,  grounds  and  contents. 
This  request  represents  an  increase  of  $350,000  above  the 
budgeted  FY  1995  level  of  funding.   The  comparative  budget  levels 
for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  are  displayed  in  the  following  table: 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES^ 

PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  GROUNDS  &  CONTENTS 

FUNCTION  C 

FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1995        FY  1996        FY  1995 

Personnel  Compensation....  $  8,584,000  $  8,943,000   $  359,000 

Personnel  Benefits 1.855.000  1.846.000        (9.000) 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 10,439,000  10,789,000      350,000 

Travel  of  Persons 7,000  7,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  -  -            - 
Rent,  Communications  & 

Utilities 5,000  5,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction. . . 

Other  Services 351,000  351,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 142,000  142,000 

Equipment 177,000  177,000 

Land  &  Structures -       -      - 


Total $11.121. 000     $11.471.000    $   350.000 
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1.     Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits — Increase  of  $350.000 

This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  a  projected  2.2%  general 

pay  raise  in  January  1996 $  162 ,  000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  1.22%  locality 

pay 4  0,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions,  wage  board 

step  increases  and  merit  pay 115,000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  2%  general 

pay  raise 53,000 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  year  promotions....     12,000 

One  more  compensable  day 32,000 

Decreased  costs  of  Federal  Employee's 

Retirement  System  (FERS) (44,000) 

Adjust  FY  1995  health  benefit  costs (20.000) 

Totals $  350.000 

For  the  galleries,  it  is  necessary  that  guards  be  so  located 
that  all  visitors  and  works  of  art  in  the  exhibition  areas  be 
within  their  view  at  all  times.   All  other  positions  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  entrances  to  the  buildings,  reliefs, 
specialized  duties,  manning  of  the  security  console  and  patrols. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  requirement,  guard  positions 
are  determined  as  follows: 

Required  days  of  duty  per  year  per  guard 260 

Less:   Number  of  days  off  —  Annual  leave    21 

Sick  leave       9 
Average  number  of  excused  holidays    _3        33 

Average  number  of  days  of  duty  per  guard 227 

Days  Gallery  open  to 

public  during  year      =  363  =  1.60  Staff  -  year  required 

average  number  of         227        per  guard  post 

days  of  duty  per  guard 
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FUNCTION  D 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction 


This  function  consolidates  the  activities  of  the 
Administrator,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary-General  Counsel.   The 
Administrator  is  responsible  for  the  operations,  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  Gallery's  buildings  and  grounds  and  the 
accountability  for  procurement  of  all  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  operations  of  the  Gallery;  recruitment 
and  enhancement  of  the  Gallery's  staff;  and  centralized  mail, 
file,  and  duplicating  operations.   The  Secretary-General  Counsel 
provides  legal  support  and  competent  professional  advice  to  the 
Gallery  management  as  well  as  direct  support  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  its  committees.   The  office  is  also  charged  with 
general  overview  of  the  Archives  Department.   The  Treasurer  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  control  of  all  of  the  Gallery's 
financial  resources  in  accordance  with  applicable  legislation, 
by-laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  proper 
books,  records,  and  financial  reports  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles;  network  and 
telecommunications  services;  and  the  Publications  Sales 
facilities. 

A  total  of  87  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  to  provide  proper  staffing  for  the  general 
administration  functions.   For  FY  1996  the  overall  ceiling 
limitation  requested  of  0MB  results  in  an  estimated  87  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  employment  for  this  function. 

FY  1996  Request 

Funding  of  $8,992,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  to  provide  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  offices  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary-General  Counsel,  and  the  Treasurer.   This  request 
represents  an  increase  of  $200,000  above  the  budgeted  amount  of 
FY  1995.   The  comparative  budgets  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  are 
displayed  by  object  class  in  the  following  table: 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES^ 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

FUNCTION  D 

FY  1996 
Over/ (Under; 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1995        FY  1996        FY  1995 

Personnel  Compensation....  $  3,696,000  $  3,907,000    $    211,000 

Personnel  Benefits 1.503.000  1.492.000        (11.000 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 5,199,000  5,399,000       200,000 

Travel  of  Persons 29,000  29,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  100,000  100,000 
Rent,  Communications  & 

Utilities 1,400,000  1,400,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction. . .  -  -             - 

Other  Services 1,485,000  1,485,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 367,000  367,000 

Equipment 212,000  212,000 

Land  &  Structures -      -       - 

Total $  8.792.000    $  8.992.000     $   200.000 

1.    Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits — Increase  of  $200.000 
This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 


3/4  funding  of  a  projected  2.2%  general 

pay  raise  in  January  1996 $    69  ,  000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  1.22%  locality 

pay 52 , 000 

Mandatory  within  grade  promotions,  wage-board 

step  increases  and  merit  pay 53 , 000 

Annualization  of  January  1995  2%  general 

pay  raise 20,000 

Annualized  costs  of  prior  year  promotions 51,000 

One  more  compensable  day 15,000 

Decreased  costs  of  Federal  Employee's 

Retirement  System  (FERS) (16,000) 

Funding  for  payroll  base  deficiencies  due  to 
filling  vacancies  at  higher  steps  and  grades 
to  attract  top  candidates 4  ,  000 
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Decreased  cost  of  workers  compensation (43,000) 

Adjust  FY  1995  health  benefit  costs (5.  000) 

Totals $  200.000 

2 .  Rent.  Communications,  and  Utilities — No  increase 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities  will  require  no  increase 
in  FY  1996.   A  summary  of  specific  rent,  communications  and 
utilities  needed  under  General  Administration  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1995  FY  1996        FY  1995 

Communications 

Telephone $   405,000      $   405,000      $ 

Postage 335.000         335.000  - 

Subtotal  Communications      740. 000        740. OOP 

Warehouse 

Rent — structural....         491,000        491,000 
Utilities 45.000  45.000  - 

Subtotal  Warehouse  536.000        536.000         - 

Rent — copiers,  equipment 

space,  etc 124 .000        124 .000         - 

Total $1.400.000      $1.400.000      $ 

3 ,  Other  Services — No  increase 

Other  services  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1996.   A 
summary  of  specific  services  needed  for  the  General 
Administration  function  follows: 

FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1995        FY  1996       FY  1995 

Payroll  Processing $   152,000      $   152,000      $ 

Data  Processing 817,000  817,000 

Employee  Training 39,000  39,000 

Maintenance  and  repair 

of  personal  computers....  197,000  197,000 
Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 83,000  83,000 
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FY  1996 
Over/ 
(Under) 
FY  1995        FY  1996        FY  1995 


68,000  68,000 

129.000         129.000 


Total gl.485.000      Sl.485.000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 

The  following  narrative  highlights  the  accomplishments  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art's  Information  Systems  Department 
during  fiscal  year  1994  and  indicates  our  plans  for  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.   These  plans  and  accomplishments  are  categorized 
by  major  function. 

I.    Function  A  -  The  Care  and  Utilization  of  the  Art  Collection 

During  FY  1994,  the  Information  Systems  Department  has 
continued  to  work  on  the  implementation  of  the  Gallery's 
Collections  Management  System.   The  National  Lending  Service 
subsystem  has  been  completed  and  development  of  the  Insurance 
subsystem  is  well  underway.   Upon  completion  of  the  Insurance 
subsystem  early  in  calendar  year  1995,  we  will  focus  our  efforts 
on  preparing  system  and  user  documentation,  training  additional 
users  and  correcting  any  system  deficiencies. 

Systems  personnel  will  then  begin  to  design  and  implement 
new  features  into  the  collection  database  which  were  not  included 
in  the  original  design.   For  instance,  one  area  of  interest  is  to 
develop  a  database  to  incorporate  conservation  and  restoration 
data.   This  database  would  be  used  to  maintain  an  ongoing  history 
of  conservation  treatment  reports  and  studies  on  each  piece  in 
our  collection.   Projects  of  this  nature  will  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1995  and  continue  into  1996. 


II.   Function  D  -  General  Administration 

In  FY  1994,  we  successfully  completed  the  installation  of 
Dunn  and  Bradstreet's  (DBS)  latest  release  of  their  financial 
management  system  software  products,  MARS/G.   This  system  went 
into  production  in  July  1994. 

Part  of  this  conversion  effort  involved  creating  a  test 
financial  management  system  residing  on  the  same  processor  as  our 
production  system.   This  test  system  provides  a  platform  for  the 
implementation  of  new  financial  systems  software  releases  with  no 
interruption  to  the  production  financial  system.   After  each  new 
release  is  installed  and  checked  out,  the  upgraded  software  can 
be  simply  moved  over  to  the  production  system.   This  process  will 
be  repeated  whenever  a  new  release  is  distributed  by  DBS. 

With  the  advent  of  this  test  system,  financial  management 
systems  personnel  will  continue  to  install  and  test  new  releases 
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of  our  financial  system  as  they  are  distributed  by  DBS.  This 
process  will  be  ongoing  through  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996  since 
new  versions  of  our  financial  system  are  generally  released  on  an 
annual  basis. 

With  this  conversion  complete,  we  have  begun  the  task  of 
creating  an  automated  interface  between  our  MARS/G  financial 
system  and  the  USDA  National  Finance  Center's  Payroll  System.   We 
plan  to  have  NFC  provide  us  with  a  computer  tape  containing  the 
Gallery's  payroll  data  which  will  be  processed  by  the  MARS/G 
System.   This  effort  has  begun  and  will  be  completed  in  FY  1995. 

III .  Microcomputer  Development 

In  general,  personal  computer  purchasing  has  declined  over 
the  past  fiscal  year  except  for  the  addition  of  PCs  for  new  users 
of  the  Gallery's  Collection  Management  System.  Instead,  we  have 
been  upgrading  existing  PCs  with  faster  processors,  bigger  disk 
storage  devices  and  additional  memory  in  order  to  run  graphical 
user  applications.  Since  the  majority  of  the  Gallery's  PCs  are 
PS/2S  with  microchannel  architecture,  financially  it  makes  more 
sense  to  upgrade  rather  than  replace. 

This  strategy  will  continue  as  we  prepare  to  install  our 
Gallery-wide  local  area  network.   Where  we  can,  we  will  upgrade 
existing  equipment  to  make  them  "network  enabled".   This  policy 
will  allow  us  to  get  more  for  our  appropriation. 

IV.  Mainframe  Computer  Development 

During  fiscal  year  1994,  we  upgraded  one  of  our  IBM  ES/9000 
mainframes  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  consolidating  our 
workload  onto  one  machine.   Our  financial  management  system  was 
moved  to  this  processor  as  a  part  of  the  MARS/G  software  upgrade 
project.   We  expect  to  release  the  other  mainframe  very  early  in 
FY  1995.   At  the  same  time,  we  will  surplus  some  older  ADP 
equipment  which  has  become  outdated  and  too  expensive  to 
maintain.   The  purpose  of  this  consolidation  is  to  keep  down 
operating  expenses  by  eliminating  redundant  system  software  and 
hardware  maintenance. 

V.  Digital  Imaging  Activities 

We  have  completed  our  initial  digital  imaging  project  with 
IBM  and  are  now  actively  capturing  images  of  our  paintings 
collection.   Currently  we  have  stored  images  of  our  American 
paintings  collection  on  the  MIRA  System.   The  process  of 
scanning,  color  editing  and  storing  images  of  our  entire 
collection,  some  92,000  objects,  will  take  years  to  complete; 
however,  as  the  images  are  completed,  our  MIRA  System  will 
enable  users  to  display  true  representations  of  our  collection. 
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As  a  follow-on  to  our  initial  project  with  IBM,  PC  equipment 
has  been  donated  by  IBM  to  the  Duke  Ellington  School  here  in 
Washington.   We  are  going  to  provide  the  Ellington  School  with  a 
copy  of  the  MIRA  System  and  digital  images  of  our  American 
paintings  collection  to  be  used  as  an  aide  in  teaching  art 
history  in  the  Fall  semester  of  1994.   The  intent  of  this  project 
is  to  determine  how  systems  such  as  MIRA  can  further  K-12 
education  by  introducing  digital  imaging  technology  into  the 
classroom. 

VI .   Local  Area  Networks 

During  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Gallery  commissioned  a  study  to 
determine  our  networking  needs  and  to  develop  a  network  design 
based  upon  these  needs.   This  study  was  completed  in  January  1994 
and  the  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

-  There  is  a  tremendous  diversity  of  systems  at  the  Gallery, 
most  are  currently  isolated  and  service  a  limited 
population. 

-  There  is  a  definite  and  pressing  need  for  a  general 
purpose  gallery-wide  network. 

-  There  is  also  a  need  for  additional  technical  staff  to 
support  the  needs  of  the  large  community  of  PC  and 
Macintosh  users. 

This  study  recommended  that  the  Gallery  implement  a  general 
purpose  data  communications  network  using  the  existing  fiber 
optic  cabling  and  data  lines,  both  of  which  were  installed  for 
this  purpose  when  we  updated  our  telephone  system.   The  network 
would  be  used  to  deploy  an  electronic  mail  system,  network  PCs, 
provide  access  to  Internet,  and  increase  the  availability  of 
mainframe  access.   Additional  expertise  would  be  acquired  to 
integrate  these  systems  with  the  network  and  to  solve  other 
unresolved  technical  issues. 

The  Gallery  has  decided  to  proceed  with  these 
recommendations,  and  we  have  begun  to  move  forward  with  a  five 
year  plan  to  implement  the  network. 

In  fiscal  year  1994  we  ordered  the  majority  of  the  basic 
networking  equipment  to  connect  all  of  the  telephone  wire  closets 
to  the  fiber  optic  backbone.   The  installation  of  this  equipment 
will  be  completed  in  June  1995.   After  the  basic  equipment  is  in 
place,  electronic  mail  will  be  installed  on  the  network  and  we 
will  begin  to  provide  PC  users  with  E-mail.   We  plan  to  connect 
250  PC  users  to  E-mail  in  FY  1995  and  an  additional  250  in 
FY  1996.   Mainframe  access  through  the  local  area  network  is 
planned  in  FY  1995  and  general  access  to  the  Internet  is  planned 
in  FY  1996. 
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Personnel  needed  to  support  this  effort  will  be  drawn  from 
existing  positions  in  most  cases.   The  exception  will  be  the 
Network  Manager  position.   Until  such  time  as  a  Federal  FTE  can 
be  acquired  to  fill  this  position,  the  Gallery  will  use  private 
funds  to  staff  this  position. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 


COMPARATIVE  COST  SUMMARY 
On-site  ver3u3  Off-Site  Services 


The  Gallery's  information  systems  costs  for  FY  1995  and  1996  are  summa- 
rized below  showing  costs  for  contractor  services  performed  on-site  and  off- 
site  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gallery. 

1996  OVER 
1995  1996        (UNDER>  1995 


ON-SITE  SERVICES; 

In-house  Computer  (Art)  S   716,000  S   716,000 

In-house  Computer  (Admin)  810,000  810,000 

Supplies/Software  35.000  35.000 

Subtotal  1,561,000  1,561,000 

PC  Maintenance  &  Equipment  308.000  308.000 

Subtotal  On-Site  Services  1.869.000  1.869.000 

OFF-SITE  SERVICES: 

Library  Contract  EDP  Services  138,000  138,000 

Development  Contract  EDP  Services  18,000  18,000 

Corporate  Relations  EDP  Services  14,000  14,000 

Information  Office  10,000  10,000 

Personnel  Contract  EDP  Services    7.000    7.  000 

Subtotal  187,000  187,000 

USDA/NFC  Payroll  Processing  172.000  172.000 

Subtotal  Off-Site  Services  359.000  359.000 

TOTAL  EDP  BUDGET  S2. 228. OOP  S2. 228. OOP 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 


COMPARATIVE  COST  SUMMARY 
By  Function 


The  standard  functional  presentation  of  the  Information  Systems  Federal 
budget  request  is  presented  below. 

1996  OVER 
1995  1996       (UNDER!  1995 


FUNCTION  A 

Services  -  In-house  $   716,000  S   716,000 

Services  -  Off-site  180,000  180.000 

Subtotal  Services  896,000  896,000 

Supplies/Software  -       - 

Subtotal  Function  A  896.000  896.000 

FUNCTION  D 

Services  -  In-house  810,000  810,000 

Services  -  Off-Site  7,000  7,000 

Services  -  USDA/NFC  Processing  172.000  172.000 

Subtotal  Services  989,000  989,000 

Supplies/Software  35.000  35.000 

Subtotal  Function  D  1.024.000  1.024.000 

PC  Maintenance  &   Equipment  308.000  308.000 

TOTAL  EDP  BUDGET  $2.228,000  $2.228.000 
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PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 

1.  Management  and  Operation.  —  The  National  Gallery  of  Art 
receives,  holds,  and  administers  works  of  art  acquired  for  the 
Nation  by  the  Gallery's  board  of  trustees;  maintains  and 
administers  the  Gallery's  buildings  to  provide  maximum  care  and 
protection  to  art  treasures  and  permit  these  works  of  art  to  be 
exhibited  regularly  to  the  public  without  charge.  Number  of 
visitors: 

1994  actual    -  4,014,145 

1995  estimate  -  4,500,000 

1996  estimate  -  4,500,000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1994 
Identification  code  33-0200-0-1-503 Actual 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1     Permanent  positions 25,761 

11.3    Positions  other  than  permanent 1,251 

11.5    Other  personnel  compensation 2,056 

11.8     Special  personal  services  payments - 

Total  personnel  compensation 29,068 

Personnel  benefits: 

12.1    Civilian 6,712 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel 154 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 321 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 560 

23.0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 4,898 

24.0   Printing  and  reproduction 340 

25.0  Other  services 5  ,  282 

26  .  0  Supplies  and  materials 2  ,  126 

31.0   Equipment 1,713 

32  .0  Lands  and  structures - 

99.0    Total  obligations 51,174 


1995 
Estimate 


1996 
Estimate 


26,564 
1,300 
2,100 


29,964 


27,950 
1,350 
2,200 


31,500 


7,644 

140 

395 

573 

4,599 

310 

6,485 

2,308 

1,364 


53,782 


7,766 

140 

395 

573 

4,599 

310 

5,585 

2,308 

1,364 


54 , 540 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

REPAIR.  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  33-0201-0- 

1-503 

1994 
.Actual 

1995 
Estimate 

1996 
Estimate 

11.1 

Personnel  compensation: 

.  . .  .      71 

80 

55 
5 

85 

11  3 

Positions  other  than  p 

Other  personnel  coraperi 

Total  personnel  comp 

.  .  .  .      43 

55 

11.5 

sation 

1 

5 

.  .  .  .     115 

140 

145 

12.1 

Personnel  benefits: 

21 

24 

1,200 
400 
300 

5.546 

25 

21.0 
25  0 

Travel 

.  .  .  .     685 

2,000 

26  0 

82 

400 

31.0 

135 

250 

32.0 

Lands  and  structure. . . . 

....   1.038 

7.784 

10,604 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 


Total  number  of  full-time 

permanent  positions 

Total  compensable  workyears ; 

Full-time  equivalent 

employment 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime 
and  holiday  hours 


1994 

1995 

1996 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

893 

885 

884 

817 

849 

848 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

'in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  33-0200-0-1-503 


1994         1995        1996 
Actual Estimate   .  Estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00   Total  obligations 51.174 

Financing: 

21.40   Unobligated  balance 

available,  start  of  vear -1,725 

24.40   Unobligated  balance 

available,  end  of  vear 2.453 

25.00   Unobligated  balance 

expiring 6_ 

39  .  00   Budget  authority 51 ,  908 

Budget  authority : 

40.00   Appropriation 51,908 

40.76   Reduction  pursuant  to 

P.L.  103-332 

43.00   Appropriation  (total) 51,908 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net....     51,174 
72.40   Obligated  balance,  start 

of  vear 6  ,  069 

74.40   Obligated  balance,  end 

of  year -4,041 

"7.00   Adjustments  in  expired 

accounts -544 

78.00   Adjustments  in  unexpired 

accounts - 

90.00   Outlays,  excluding  pav  raise 

supplemental 52,658 


53,782 


■2,453 

1,573 


52,902 


54.540 


■1,573 
1,599 


53,003 


-101 
52,902 


53,782 

-1,041 

-4,385 


54,540 

4,385 

-4,925 


53,438 


54,000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

REPAIR.  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  33-0201-0-1-503 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Estimate 


1996 
Estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00   Total  obligations 2,076 

Financing: 

17.00   Recovery  of  prior  year 

obligations - 11 

21.40   Unobligated  balance 

available,  start  of  year -3,837 

24.40   Unobligated  balance 

available,  end  of  year 4  .  603 

39.00  Budget  authority 2,831 

Budget  authority: 

40.00  Appropriation 2,831 

40.78  Percentage  reduction  pursuant  to 

P.L.  103-332 

43.00  Appropriation  (total) 2,831 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net....        2,076 
72.40  Obligated  balance,  start 

of  year 2,430 

"4.40  Obligated  balance,  end 

of  year -1,522 

78.00  Adjustment  in  unexpired 

accounts - 11 

90.00  Outlays,  excluding  pay  raise 

supplemental 2  ,  973 


7,610 


-4,603 
1.416 


4,423 


10,604 


-1,416 
697 


9,885 


4,431 


4,423 


9,885 


9,885 


7,610 

1.522 

-4,994 


10,604 

4 ,  994 

-8,693 


4,138 


6,905 
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iVational  Gallerv  of  Art 


Washington.  DC.  20565 
Office  of  the  Treasurer 

June  17,  1994 


The  Honorable  Leon  E.  Panetta 

Director 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Washington,  D.C.  20503 

Dear  Mr.  Panetta: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  memorandum  M-94-19  dated  April  21,  1994  an  updated 
streamlining  plan  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  submitted. 
It  includes  a  reduction  of  35  FTE's  by  Fiscal  Year  1995  as  called 
for  in  Executive  Order  12839  of  February  10,  1993,  plus  an 
additional  20  FTE's  in  the  following  four  years  through  Fiscal 
Year  1999.   The  total  Gallery  reduction  of  55  FTE's  represents  a 
6.2%  reduction  of  the  834  FTE  base  in  1993. 

However,  in  seeking  to  follow  the  guidelines  for 
streamlining  the  bureaucracy  and  federal  agency  downsizing  it 
became  apparent  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  criteria  simply  do 
not  apply  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.   Instead  of  a  central 
headquarters  with  regional  or  district  operations,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  the  nation's  primary  museum  of  fine  arts, 
consists  of  a  single  location  on  the  mall  between  the  Capitol 
building  and  the  Washington  Monument.   There  is  no  organizational 
structure  which  might  be  consolidated. 

In  addition.  Gallery  FTE's  in  the  categories  of  personnel 
identified  by  the  NPR  study  as  offering  particular  opportunities 
for  streamlining  are  already  too  small. 

Gallerv  FTE's 

Personnelists  3 

Budgeteers  1 

Accountants  &  Auditors  8 

Acquisition  Specialists  5 

Headquarters  Personnel  -0- 

Supervisors,  Managers  &  SES        156 

Total  173 
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It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  first  five 
categories  are  de  minimis  or  non-existent.   We  recognize  that  the 
question  of  supervision,  which  is  largely  required  in  the 
security  and  facility  forces,  is  one  to  be  reviewed.   The  Gallery 
reduction  of  55  FTE's,  noted  above,  will  also  reduce  this 
category. 

With  some  5  million  visitors  a  year,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  is  deeply  immersed  in  serving  the  public.   The  American 
public  and  visitors  from  abroad  come  to  the  Gallery  to  see  its 
permanent  collection,  special  exhibitions,  and  participate  in 
numerous  activities  and  buy  art  books  and  catalogues  in  its 
shops.   The  Gallery's  outreach  programs  including  its  extension 
service  which  provides  films,  lecturers,  and  educational 
materials  to  schools,  reach  every  state  in  the  union. 

The  National  Gallery  enthusiastically  supports  the  report  of 
the  National  Performance  Review  "Creating  a  Government  That  Works 
Better  and  Costs  Less"  and  its  goal  of  reinventing  and 
streamlining  government.   Indeed,  the  Gallery  will  be  the  direct 
beneficiary  of  improvements  in  many  areas.   For  its  part  the 
management  of  the  Gallery  is  aggressively  pursuing  every  effort 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  FTE's  required  to  operate  without 
damaging  programs,  structure,  or  public  service. 

During  the  1996-1999  period,  20  FTE's  will  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  a  focus  in  three  specific  areas:   (1)  technology 
inherent  in  a  centralized  computer  controlled  temperature  and 
humidity  system  will  enable  functions  now  carried  out  by  hand  to 
be  performed  automatically,  (2)  increasing,  where  possible,  spans 
of  control  in  security  and  other  areas  to  reduce  supervisory 
levels,  and  (3)  outsourcing  (i.e.,  contracting  out)  maintenance 
of  grounds,  trees,  and  shrubbery  surrounding  gallery  buildings. 

To  achieve  the  total  reduction  of  55  FTE's  or  6.2%  of  the 
Gallery  total  will  require  much  belt  tightening  without  room  for 
expansion  of  current  operations  or  new  programs.   We  believe, 
however,  these  steps  are  in  keeping  w^^th  the  spirit  of  both  0MB 
and  White  House  directives. 


Sincerely, 


{e 
Treasurer 

Enclosure 


Darur6i   Herrick 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

STATEMENT  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  FUNDS  FOR  OPERATIONS 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1994 

(with  comparative  totals  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1993) 


Support  and  revenue: 

U.S.  Governfnent  appropriation 

utilized  (Note  1) 
Return  from  endowment  funds 
Grants  for  special  exhibitions 
Special  purpose  funds  utilized 
Income  from  food  services,  recorded 
tours,  reimbursements,  and  other 

Total  support  and  revenue 

Operating  expenses: 
Programs: 
Curatorial 
Conservation 
Special  exhibitions 
Editorial  and  photography 
Research  services 
Educational  services 
Fellowships 
Music 

Total  program  expenses 

Operations,  security  and 
administration: 
Operations  and  maintenance 
Security 

Administration,  fiscal  and  legal 
Development 

Total  operations,  security 
and  administration 

■ienovation  expenditures 

Equipment  expenditures 

Total  expenses 

Excess/(def iciency)  of  support  and  revenue 
over  expenses 


Non-Federal 


4,851,916 
1,722,657 
2,567,374 


30.813 


9.272.760 


2,403,722 

465,048 

1,996,763 

354,874 

1,338,351 

604,539 

330.000 

7.493.297 


110,606 


903,207 
654.496 


-.668.309 


S   111.154 


$53,632,377 


»53,632,377 

4,851,916 
1,722,657 
2,667,374 

30.813 


53.632.377    62.905,137 


7,042,264 
2,243,381 
2,692,206 
1,223,613 
2,484,660 
3,864,824 

208.521 


9,445,986 
2,708,429 
4,688,969 
1,223,613 
2,839,534 
5,203,175 
604,539 
538.521 


19.759.469         27.252.766 


11,167,578 

10,734,005 

8,636,728 

183.870 


11,278,184 

10,734,005 

9,539,935 

838.366 


30.722.181  32.390.490 


2.063.771 

1,066.956 

53.632.377 


2.063.771 

1.086.956 

62.793.983 

i      111.154 


$52,589,015 
4,677,135 
2,510,526 
2,222,497 

390.077 
62.389.350 


8,796,455 
2,584,514 
5,505,351 
1,078,586 
2,655,168 
4,933,990 
554,625 
518.011 

26.526.700 


11,175,082 

10,767,599 

9,281,217 

826.777 

32.050.675 


2.548.715 
1.298.262 


62.524.352 
S     (135.002) 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part 
of  these  financial  statements. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 


01/17/95 


%  of  Change 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1996  Over 

APPROPRIATION 

BUDGET 

FY  1995 

SUPPORT  AND  REVENUES: 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATION: 

One-Year  Operating  Funds 

549,977.000 

551,571,000 

3,1% 

Special  Exhibitions 

3,026,000 

3,026,000 

0.0% 

Renovation 

2,431,000 

2,185,000 

-11.3% 

1  FIE  Reduction 

- 

(31.000) 
56,751,000 

NA 

Subtotal 

55,434,000 

2.3% 

West  Building  Skylights 

2.000,000 

4,500,000 

55.6% 

Fire  Protection  Systems 

- 

700,000 

NA 

Energy  Management  System 

- 

-- 

NA 

Sculpture  Garden 

— 

2,500,000 
64.451.000 

NA 

Total  Support  and  Revenues 

57.434.000 

10.9% 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Programs: 

Curatorial 

7,285,000 

7,559,000 

3.6% 

Conservation 

2,162,000 

2,243,000 

3.6% 

Special  Exhibitions 

3,026.000 

3,026,000 

0  0% 

Editorial  and  Photography 

1,186.000 

1,231,000 

3.7% 

Research  Services 

2.872.000 

2,980,000 

3.6% 

Educational  Services 

4.208.000 

4,366,000 

3.6% 

Music 

211.000 
20.950.000 

219.000 

3.7% 

Total  Program  Expenses 

21,624,000 

3.1% 

Operations,  Security  and 

Administration: 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

11,476,000 

1 1 ,846,000 

3.1% 

Security 

10,992,000 

11,294,000 

2.7% 

Administration.  Fiscal 

and  Legal 

8,532,000 

8,780,000 

2.8% 

Total  Operations.  Security 

and  Administration 

31,000,000 

31,920,000 

2.9% 

Renovation  Expenditures 

2,431,000 

2,185.000 

-1 1  3% 

Equipment  Expenditures 

1,053,000 

1,053,000 

0.0% 

1  FTE  Reduction 

- 

(31,000) 
56,751,000 

NA 

Subtotal 

55,434.000 

2.3% 

West  Building  Skylights 

2.000.000 

4,500,000 

55.6% 

Fire  Protection  Systems 

-- 

700.000 

NA 

Energy  Management  System 

-- 

-- 

NA 

Sculpture  Garden 

- 

2,500,000 
$64,451,000 

NA 

Total  Expenses 

$57,434,000 

10.9% 

FTE-s 


849 


848 
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General  Statement 

In  1961,  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress  called  upon 
President  Kennedy  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
the  nation's  capital.   After  eliciting  numerous  suggestions, 
holding  extensive  public  hearings,  and  deliberating  at  length,  the 
Commission  recommended  the  creation  of  a  living  memorial  —  an 
institution  that  would  serve  as  a  visible  tribute  to  our  28th 
president,  while  also  conducting  activities  that  would  symbolize 
and  strengthen  relations  between  the  world  of  learning  and  the 
world  of  public  affairs. 

This  recommendation  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-637) ,  calling  for  the  creation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  under  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
an  international  center  for  advanced  study,  to  be  housed  in  an 
appropriate  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

During  the  ensuing  quarter-century,  the  Wilson  Center  has 
fulfilled  with  distinction  its  mandate  to  be  a  living   institution. 
It  has  brought  to  its  borrowed  space  in  the  Smithsonian  Castle  and 
other  leased  space  in  southwest  Washington  more  than  1,300  Fellows 
and  Guest  Scholars,  who  have  published  some  775  books  written  at 
the  Center;  it  has  organized  innumerable  meetings,  ranging  from 
small  seminars  to  major  international  conferences,  that  have 
brought  together  the  worlds  of  learning  and  of  public  affairs;  its 
Press  has  published  numerous  books  resulting  from  these  meetings 
and  from  the  work  of  its  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars;  it  publishes 
The  Wilson  Quarterly,  a  journal  of  ideas  received  by  more  than 
70,000  subscribers;  its  radio  program,  "Dialogue,"  is  broadcast  on 
more  than  150  stations  in  the  United  States,  is  heard  in  Europe 
over  the  World  Radio  Network,  and  is  available  through  the 
Internet;  scores  of  undergraduates  work  for  a  pittance  as  research 
assistants  to  distinguished  scholars;  and  its  staff  and  visiting 
scholars  regularly  brief  high  school  students  through  the  program 
of  the  Close  Up  Foundation. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  last  three  administrations,  of 
this  committee,  and  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  Center  is  now 
finally  on  the  threshold  of  fulfilling  the  memorial   part  of  its 
mandate.   Late  in  FY  1996  the  Center  plans  to  move  from  its  present 
dysfunctional  and  invisible  quarters  into  a  distinctive  and 
appropriate  wing  of  the  Federal  Triangle  Building  now  under 
construction  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.   (Legislation  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  P.L.  103-284,  has  already  designated  the  area 
fronting  this  wing  "Woodrow  Wilson  Plaza.")   Happily,  no  addition 
to  the  Center's  present  appropriation  will  be  required  to 
accomplish,  after  28  years,  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
created  it. 
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Sources  of  Funding 

Throughout  its  history  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  been  a 
highly  effective  public/private  partnership.   Non-appropriated 
funds  make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Center's  annual  budget, 
effectively  supplementing  taxpayer  support;  two  years  ago  the 
Center's  appropriation  was  slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  its 
total  income.   With  subsequent  increases  in  FY  1994  and  1995  to 
cover  the  Center's  permanent  home,  the  non-appropriated  figure  now 
ranges  from  3  0  to  4  0  percent.   Under  the  Center's  new  Board 
Chairman,  efforts  to  raise  additional  non-appropriated  funds  have 
been  intensified. 

Federal  funding  supports  basic  infrastructure  costs,  most 
fellowship  awards,  partial  conference  costs,  "Dialogue,"  postage 
for  The  Wilson  Quarterly,  and  most  day-to-day  requirements  such  as 
space  rental,  supplies,  and  telephones.   Non-appropriated  funds 
derive  from  outside  gifts,  competitively  awarded  grants,  endowment 
income,  and  The  Wilson  Quarterly's  subscription  sales  and 
advertising.   These  non-appropriated  monies  are  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  36  staff,  including  certain  administrative  personnel, 
research  and  program  aides,  some  clerical  support  personnel,  and 
the  staff  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly.   A  combination  of  appropriated 
and  non-appropriated  monies  supports  public  meetings,  publishing, 
and  scholars'  stipends. 

It  is  essential  to  emphasize  that  this  combination  of  funding 
is  indeed  a  partnership  in  the  fullest  sense.   Federal  funding  of 
the  Center's  core  structure  covers  precisely  those  things  that 
private  funders  are  least  likely  to  support,  while  the  existence  of 
this  core  structure  is  precisely  what  enables  the  Center  to  compete 
successfully  in  its  continuous  quest  for  private  funds. 

FY  1996  Federal  Budget  Priorities 

Mindful  of  the  realities  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  no 
program  increase  is  sought  in   this  request. 

Nevertheless,  FY  1996  will  be  a  busy  year  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center.   In  addition  to  regular  programming,  the  Center  will 
establish  direct  and  interactive  public  access  to  the  Center's 
programs  and  products  on  the  information  superhighway;  oversee 
completion  of  the  construction  and  outfitting  of  its  new  permanent 
home  in  the  "Federal  Triangle  Building"  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
(working  closely  with  Executive  Branch  project  managers,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation) ;  accomplish  the  physical  move  of  its 
Fellows,  personnel,  records,  library  volumes,  and  equipment  to  the 
new  site;  and  adapt  to  a  new  set  of  day-to-day  working 
relationships  with  both  new  neighbors  and  a  new  landlord. 
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Thanks  to  careful  planning  encouraged  and  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  this  Subcommittee,  the  non-recurring  expenses  of  this 
large  body  of  work  can  be  absorbed  within  the  base  resources 
available  in  the  "Space"  line  item  of  our  FY  1996  budget.   (A 
discussion  of  this  economy  can  be  found  on  page  14.) 

The  only  funding  increase  requested  in  our  proposed  budget  for 
FY  1996  is  to  finance  the  impact  on  the  Center's  budget  of 
legislated  pay  raises  enacted  for  FY  1995  and  scheduled  for  FY 
1996.   These  costs,  totalling  $192,000,  are  arrayed  and  displayed 
in  the  table  which  presents  our  "Salaries  and  Expenses" 
appropriation  on  the  following  page. 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Funding  Estimates  and  Appropriation  Request 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1994 
Actual 

FY  1995 
Appropriation 

FY  1996 
Proposed 

Increase 
Reauested 

Work 
Years 

Amount 
$1,765 

Work 
Years 

Amount 
$1,846 

Work 
Years 

Amount 
$1,924 

Legislated 
Pav 

Fellowship 
Program 

$ 

78 

Scholar 
Support 

11 

736 

11 

761 

11 

787 

26 

Public 
Service 

15 

901 

13 

948 

13 

988 

40 

General 
Admin. 

13 

1,278 

13 

1,300 

13 

1,335 

35 

Smithsonian 
Fee 

— 

135 

— 

130 

— 

130 

0 

Conf.  and 
Outreach 

6 

1,073 

6 

1,088 

6 

1,101 

13 

Space 

— 

464 

— 

3,805 

— 

3,805 

0 

Total     45    $6,352     43    $9,878    43   $10,070    $   192 


FY  1996  Increased  Costs 


For  FY  1996,  the  Center  requests  as  its  only  budget  increase: 

Payroll  and  stipend  adjustments  ($192,000):   To  fund  payroll  costs 
($114,000)  and  corresponding  fellowship  stipend  increases 
($78,000),  reflecting  the  full-year  impact  of  the  FY  1995  3.22 
percent  legislated  pay  raise  and  partial-year  costs  of  the 
scheduled  FY  1996  2.2  percent  increase.   The  Center  will  absorb  the 
additional  payroll  costs  of  within-grade  increases  and  scheduled 
career  ladder  promotions  through  turnover  and  refilling  at  lower 
levels,  and  requests  no  added  funding  for  higher  rental  costs  or 
for  general  inflation.   These  further  costs  will  be  similarly 
absorbed. 
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I   FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

FY  1994       FY  1995  FY  1996        Legislated 

Actual       Appropriation       Proposed  Pay 

$1,765        %\j^6  $1,924  $    78 

In  1994,  813  men  and  women  from  virtually  every  profession, 
academic  discipline,  and  geographical  area  applied  for  one  of  the 
approximately  35  fellowships  awarded  annually  by  the  Center.   The 
successful  applicants,  chosen  by  a  meticulous  process  that  requires 
nearly  five  months,  generally  spend  one  academic  year  —  roughly 
from  September  to  May  —  in  residence  at  the  Center,  where  they 
work  on  projects  of  their  own  choosing  and  form  the  nucleus  of 
nearly  all  the  Center's  activities:   meetings,  publications,  The 
Wilson  Quarterly,  and  our  radio  program,  "Dialogue." 

The  Center  also  appoints  each  year  approximately  3  0  Guest 
Scholars,  who  are  in  residence  for  briefer  periods,  and  a  number  of 
researchers  funded  through  competitive  programs  other  than  our  own 
appropriation. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  receive  stipends 
from  the  Center.   These  are  based  upon  a  "no  gain/no  loss"  policy 
that  attempts  simply  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  individual's 
prior  year  salary.   As  academic  salaries  rise,  and  where  non- 
academics  are  concerned,  the  "no  loss"  part  of  the  policy  has 
become  increasingly  rare;  even  the  majority  of  Fellows  who  bring 
substantial  outside  funding  with  them  find  that  an  appointment  at 
the  Center  entails  some  financial  sacrifice.   Happily,  and  for  good 
reason,  they  are  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  intangible  benefits  that  membership  in  the 
Center's  community  offers. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  benefits  is  the  opportunity 
to  spend  a  year  in  a  genuine  and  extraordinarily  diverse 
intellectual  community,  an  informal  and  totally  non-hierarchical 
setting  in  which  horizons  are  broadened,  discourse  is  free  and 
uninhibited,  and  work-in-progress  is  continuously  subject  to 
comment,  criticism,  and  suggestions  from  widely  varying 
perspectives.   A  single  case  from  last  year  illustrates  this  point 
well:   Ambassador  Robert  Hutchings,  political  scientist  and  former 
Director  of  European  Affairs  at  the  National  Security  Council 
during  the  Bush  Administration,  came  to  the  Center  with  an 
impressive  but  narrow  combination  of  practical  experience  and 
demonstrated  academic  achievement.   In  his  study  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  particularly  of  the  period  1989-91,  Dr.  Hutchings 
focussed  on  the  sources,  assumptions,  and  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  which,  he  argued,  exerted  an  important  and  often 
decisive  influence.   In  commenting  on  his  fellowship,  Robert 
Hutchings  wrote,  "I  particularly  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
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associations  with  Fellows  from  diverse  backgrounds  who  bring  new 
insights  and  perspectives  to  my  work.   I  have  learned  more  from  a 
sixteenth-century  historian,  an  Indian  journalist,  and  a  Ghanaian 
philosopher  than  from  the  policy  analysts  in  my  field."   Such 
enrichment  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  precision,  but  more 
than  a  quarter-century  of  experience  demonstrates  that  it  occurs 
with  almost  unfailing  regularity.   As  a  former  college  president 
stated  in  his  exit  evaluation  of  May  1994 ,  the  Center  provided  an 
ideal  setting  for  his  transition  to  scholarly  life  after  16  years 
in  academic  administration:   "I  have  derived  a  great  deal  of 
intellectual  stimulation  from  my  colleagues  here,  and  have  been 
induced  accordingly  to  think  new  thoughts  and  explore  new  avenues 
of  investigation." 

The  Fellowship  Program  provides  funding  for  35  fellowship 
years.   For  FY  1995  the  average  annual  stipend  is  $52,743,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  maximum  stipend  would  not  exceed  the  GS-14  step-1 
level,  currently  $60,925.   The  average  stipend  amount  includes  the 
Center's  share  of  health  benefits  and  travel  to  and  from  the 
Center.   For  FY  1996,  we  are  seeking  an  additional  $78,000  for  the 
Fellowship  program  to  reflect  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  3.22 
percent  effective  in  January  1995,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the 
scheduled  FY  1996  2.2  percent  increase. 

II   SCHOLAR  SUPPORT 

FY  1994    FY  1995         FY  1996     Legislated 
Actual     Appropriation   Proposed       Pay 


Personnel 

Costs 

$ 

580 

$ 

605 

$ 

631 

$ 

26 

Library 

90 

90 

90 

0 

Research 

Assistants 

_ 

66 

66 

_ 

66 

0 

TOTAL   $   736      $   761  $   787       $    26 

This  budget  line  consists  of  personnel  associated  with  the 
Center's  Library,  its  book  and  serial  acquisitions  budget,  the 
coordinator  of  computer  support  services,  the  staff  of  the 
Fellowship  Office,  and  the  cost  of  the  Fellows'  research 
assistants. 

In  FY  1996,  $26,000  is  requested  to  cover  full-year  pay  costs 
of  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  3.22  percent  effective  January  1995, 
and  partial-year  costs  of  the  scheduled  FY  1996  2.2  percent 
increase.   Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
position-by-position  analysis. 
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III   PUBLIC  SERVICE 


FY  1994    FY  1995         FY  1996      Legislated 
Actual     Appropriation   Proposed       Pay 

Personnel 

Costs       $   889      $   936  $   976       $    40 

Travel  6  6  6  0 

Panel  6  6  6_  0 

TOTAL   $   901      $   948  $   988       $    40 

This  category  consists  of  the  personnel  costs  for  the  staff  who 
produce  the  Center's  public  programs,  and  the  modest  travel  and 
incidental  expenses  attendant  to  the  annual  fellowship  selection 
process.   In  FY  1996,  $40,000  is  requested  to  cover  full-year  pay 
costs  of  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  3.22  percent  effective  January 
1995,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  scheduled  FY  1996  2.2  percent 
increase.   Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
position-by-position  analysis. 

IV   GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

FY  1994    FY  1995         FY  1996      Legislated 
Actual    Appropriation    Proposed       Pay 

Personnel 

Costs       $   815     $   847  $   882       $    35 

Travel  14        14  14  0 

Other  449       439  439       0_ 

TOTAL   $1,278     $1,300  $1,335       $    35 

The  General  Administration  budget  line  includes  expenses  of  the 
offices  of  the  Director,  Deputy  Director,  planning  and  management, 
accounting,  external  affairs,  fiscal  management,  personnel, 
procurement,  and  reception  services,  and  also  contains  most  of  the 
federal  non-salary  support  funds  (other  than  stipends)  available  to 
the  Center.   To  reflect  cost-savings  anticipated  from  government- 
wide  procurement  reform,  $10,000  has  been  cut  from  "other"  expenses 
in  FY  1995.   For  FY  1996,  $35,000  is  requested  to  cover  full-year 
pay  costs  of  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  3.22  percent  effective 
January  1995,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  2.2  percent  increase 
scheduled  for  January  1996.   Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  position-by-position  analysis. 
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V  SMITHSONIAN  FEE 

FY  1994       FY  1995  FY  1996        Increase 

Actual       Appropriation       Proposed       Requested 

$   135        $    130  $   130  $     0 

This  amount  is  used  to  pay  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
various  administrative  services  provided  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center,  including  procurement,  legal,  accounting,  audit,  and  risk 
management.   A  $5,000  decrease  is  shown  for  FY  1995  to  reflect 
government-wide  streamlining  of  procurement  activity.   For  FY  1996, 
no  increase  has  been  requested  by  the  Smithsonian  for  these 
services,  which  will  be  maintained  as  the  Center  moves  to  the 
Federal  Triangle  Building. 

VI  CONFERENCES  AND  OTHER  OUTREACH 


FY  1994 
Actual 

$   287 

FY  1995 
Appropriation 

$   311 

FY  1996 
Proposed 

$   324 

Legislated 
Pav 

Personnel 
Costs 

$ 

13 

Conference 
Support 

259 

250 

250 

0 

Publishing 

164 

164 

164 

0 

"Dialogue" 

80 

80 

80 

0 

Wilson  Ortlv 

283 

283 

_ 

283 

0 

TOTAL    $1,073      $1,088  $1,101       $    13 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's  conference  and  other  outreach 
activities  are  designed  to  benefit  national  and  international 
audiences  with  the  results  of  Center-sponsored  activities.   Six 
activities  comprise  the  Center's  outreach  efforts  under  this 
category  of  Federal  support:   (1)  major  conferences,  (2)  books  and 
related  publications,  (3)  our  radio  program,  (4)  The  Wilson 
Quarterly .  (5)  student  programs,  and  (6)  Internet  access.   In  FY 
1996,  $13,000  is  requested  to  cover  full-year  pay  costs  of  the 
legislated  pay  raise  of  3.22  percent  effective  January  1995,  and 
partial-year  costs  of  the  2.2  percent  increase  scheduled  for 
January  1996.   Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
position-by-position  analysis. 

Conference  Support 

Federal  support  for  conference  activity,  which  began  in  FY 
1986,  has  greatly  enhanced  the  Center's  ability  to  plan  and  develop 
significant  intellectual  gatherings.   Conferences  receiving  federal 
monies  are  also  supported  by  significant  fund-raising  from 
foundations  and  other  outside  sources. 
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Approximately  twelve  major  conferences  dependent  in  varying 
degrees  on  federally-appropriated  funds  are  scheduled  each  year. 
These  conferences  span  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  and  touch 
upon  virtually  all  regions  of  the  world.   For  example,  FY  1994 
conferences  addressed  such  subjects  as  "The  Soviet  Union,  Germany, 
and  the  Cold  War,  1945-1962,"  "The  Historical  Imagination  in  Early 
Modern  Britain,"  "Dilemmas  of  European  Democracy,"  "West  China  and 
Central  Asia:   Ethnic,  Economic,  and  Geopolitical 
Interconnections,"  "Regional  and  Urban  Planning  Heritage  in 
America,"  "East  European  Economies  in  Transition,"  "The  Political 
Economy  of  the  Andean  Region,"  and  "The  Effectiveness  and  Cost  of 
Psychotherapy:   Setting  the  Research  Agenda." 

Representative  conferences  being  conducted  in  FY  1995  with  the 
federal  conference  appropriation  are  "Comparative  Perspectives  on 
Regional  Economic  Development:   Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,"  "Churchill  the  Peacemaker,"  "Human  Rights  and  Values," 
"International  Perspectives  on  U.S.  Counter-proliferation 
Doctrine,"  "Appraising  Western  Aid  to  Eastern  Europe," 
"Peacekeeping  in  the  Hemisphere,"  "Religion  and  Values  in 
Contemporary  China,"  "The  Holocaust  and  its  Psychiatric  and 
Psychological  Consequences,"  and  "New  Archival  Evidence  on  the 
Origins  and  Conduct  of  the  Korean  War." 

For  FY  1996  the  following  list  of  conferences  in  the  planning 
stages  covers  an  equally  broad  range  of  topics:   "The  Value  of  Life 
and  of  Health,"  "The  New  Russia  in  Asia,"  "Social  Policy  in  Latin 
America,"  and  "New  Insights  on  East  European  Crises  During  the  Cold 
War." 

Publishing 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press  was  established  in  1987  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  works  arising  from  Center  activities. 
Publishing  such  works  for  scholarly,  professional,  governmental, 
and  general  readerships  enhances  the  Center's  role  as  a  link 
between  the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs.   The 
Press  acts  principally  as  a  publisher  of  books  but  also  publishes 
the  Center's  newsletter.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Report 
(circulation:   8,500);  its  monthly  calendar  of  events  (7,100);  and 
its  annual  report  (2,000). 

In  FY  1994,  fourteen  books  were  copublished  with  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  and  M.  E.  Sharpe: 

Northern  Ireland  and  the  Politics  of  Reconciliation,  edited  by 

Dermot  Keogh 
Imperial  Russian  Foreign  Policy,  edited  by  Hugh  Ragsdale 
East  European  Security  Reconsidered,  edited  by  John  R.  Lampe  and 

Daniel  Nelson 
Economic  Reform  in  Brazil,  edited  by  Werner  Baer  and  Joseph  S. 

Tulchin 
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American  Studies  of  Contemporary  China,  edited  by  David  Shambaugh 
Global  Ramifications  of  the  French  Revolution,  edited  by  Joseph 

Klaits  and  Michael  H.  Haltzel 
Burundi:   Ethnocide  as  Discourse  and  Practice,  by  Rene  Lemarchand 
Ethnopolitics  and  the  Transition  to  Democracy,  by  Rasma  Karklins 
Downsizing  the  News:   Network  Cutbacks  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  by 

Penn  Kimball 
Scholars'  Guide  to  Washington.  D.C..  Media  Collections,  by  Bonnie 

Rowan  and  Cynthia  Wood 
The  Social  Legacy  of  Communism,  by  James  Millar  and  Sharon  Wolchik 
Scholars'  Guide  to  Washington.  D.C..  for  Russian.  Central  Eurasian. 

and  Baltic  Studies,  by  Steven  A.  Grant,  revised  by  William  E. 

Pomeranz  with  Gina  Ottoboni 
Nuclear  Proliferation  After  the  Cold  War,  edited  by  Mitchell  Reiss 

and  Robert  S.  Litwak 
On  Mozart,  edited  by  James  M.  Morris. 

In  addition,  The  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars: 
A  Bibliography  of  the  First  Twenty-Five  Years,  compiled  by  Linda  L. 
Warden;  and  a  Spanish  language  edition  of  Origins  of  Terrorism: 
Psychologies.  Ideologies.  Theologies.  States  of  Mind,  edited  by 
Walter  Reich  (original  English  edition  published  1989) ,  were 
published. 

Titles  scheduled  for  copublication  in  FY  1995  include: 

Reform  in  Modern  Russian  History,  edited  by  Theodore  Taranovski 
Japan;   A  New  Kind  of  Superpower,  edited  by  Craig  Garby  and  Mary 

Brown  Bullock 
Beyond  Soviet  Studies,  edited  by  Daniel  Orlovsky 
Money  Sings:   The  Politics  of  Space  in  Post-Soviet  Yaroslavl,  by 

Blair  A.  Ruble 
Liberal  Professions  and  Illiberal  Politics:   Hungary  from  the 

Habsburgs  to  the  Holocaust,  by  Maria  M.  Kovacs 
Greece  Prepares  for  the  Twenty-first  Century,  edited  by  Dimitri 

Constas  and  Theofanis  Stavrou 
Lessons  of  the  Venezuelan  Experience,  edited  by  Louis  W.  Goodman, 

Johanna  Mendelson  Forman,  Moises  Naim,  Joseph  S.  Tulchin,  and 

Gary  Bland 
New  European  Orders.  1919  and  1991.  edited  by  Samuel  F.  Wells,  Jr., 

and  John  R.  Lampe 
Christianity  and  Islam  in  Southeastern  Europe,  edited  by  John  R. 

Lampe 
New  Japanese  and  Russian  Cultural  Contacts.  1868-1926.  edited  by  J. 

Thomas  Rimer 
Regional  Powers  and  Small  State  Security:   India  and  Sri  Lanka. 

1977-1990.  by  K.  M.  de  Silva 
Scholars'  Guide  to  Washington.  D.C. .  for  Peace  and  International 

Security  Studies,  by  Robert  Janes 
Bridled  Ambition:   Why  Countries  Constrain  their  Nuclear 

Capabilities,  by  Mitchell  Reiss. 
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"Dialogue" 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  produces  a  weekly  half-hour  radio 
program  called  "Dialogue"  which  covers  issues  in  national  and 
international  affairs,  history,  and  culture.   As  an  interview 
program,  "Dialogue"  draws  its  guests  primarily  from  the  pool  of 
scholars  in  residence  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center.   Its  goals  are 
to  acquaint  a  national  audience  with  the  range  of  scholarship  at 
the  Center,  to  make  discussions  of  critical  issues  available  to  a 
nationwide  audience,  and  to  serve  as  an  intellectual  resource  for 
other  educational  institutions.   Highlights  from  "Dialogue"  1994 
programming  include  "Our  Radical  Revolution"  with  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  historian  Gordon  Wood,  "A  Short  History  of  Race"  with 
Ivan  Hannaford,  and  "An  Archaeology  of  Modern  Virtue"  with  Paul 
Rahe. 

"Dialogue"  is  produced  in  association  with  Radio  Smithsonian 
and  is  distributed  nationwide  through  Public  Radio  International 
and  in  Europe  through  the  World  Radio  Network.   It  is  available  to 
stations  on  compact  disc  and  to  individual  listeners  on  cassette 
tape.   Of  particular  note  are  the  50  college,  university,  and  high 
school  station  affiliates  which  complement  "Dialogue's"  base  of 
commercial  and  public  stations. 

During  the  1993-94  broadcast  year,  "Dialogue"  was  carried  by 
more  than  150  stations  nationwide,  including  nearly  every  major 
city  in  the  United  States.   Among  its  more  prominent  affiliates  are 
KQED-FM  in  San  Francisco,  KBIG-FM  in  Los  Angeles,  KVTI-FM  in 
Seattle/Tacoma,  and  WNYE-FM  in  New  York  City.   In  Washington,  D.C. 
"Dialogue"  is  broadcast  on  WGMS-FM  and  WRQX-FM.   Other  affiliates 
include  WRMU-FM  in  Alliance,  Ohio;  WJBO-AM  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana;  and  KKRW-FM  in  Houston,  Texas.   On-line  information  on 
the  program  is  available  on  select  Internet  Usenet  electronic 
bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Education  section  of  America  Online. 
"Dialogue"  has  also  been  chosen  by  Networx,  Inc.  for  broadcast  in 
its  closed-circuit  network  of  nursing  homes  and  elderly  care 
facilities  nationwide.   Programming  is  similarly  provided  to  North 
Texas  Taping  and  Radio  for  the  Blind  (Dallas)  and  Guiding  Hands  for 
the  Blind  (western  Tennessee) .   And  "Dialogue"  programs  are  held  in 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Television  and  Radio  in 
New  York  City. 

As  our  experts  in  electronic  outreach,  "Dialogue"  staff  are 
assisting  in  an  important  project  to  make  the  Wilson  Center 
directly  available  to  home,  library,  and  university  computer  users 
who  travel  the  so-called  information  superhighway  in  "cyberspace." 
By  the  end  of  1996  the  Center  will  be  immediately  accessible  to 
millions  of  the  public,  with  information  about  our  Fellows  and 
staff,  our  publications  and  meetings,  internship  opportunities, 
application  forms,  and  the  like.   Provision  will  be  made  for 
interactive,  two-way  communication  for  direct  questions,  comments, 
and  feedback  from  the  public.   (Discussed  further  on  page  13.) 
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The  Wilson  Quarterly 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  published  The  Wilson  Quarterly 
since  1976  as  part  of  its  special  mission  as  the  nation's  "living 
memorial"  to  the  28th  President  of  the  United  States.   The 
Quarterly  draws  upon  the  work  of  the  Center's  Fellows  and  Guest 
Scholars,  the  Center's  staff,  and  the  proceedings  of  numerous 
seminars  and  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Center.   In  the  past 
year,  the  Quarterly  published  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  including 
"The  Lost  Promise  of  the  American  Railroad,"  "The  Rise  of  Europe's 
Little  Nations,"  "Television  and  American  Culture,"  "Spain  in 
Search  of  Itself,"  "Questioning  Leadership,"  "The  Idiocy  of  Race," 
"The  Population  Question  Revisited,"  and  "Wired  for  What?"  (a 
critical  examination  of  the  continuing  development  of  the 
information  superhighway) . 

While  in  no  sense  a  house  organ,  the  Quarterly  is  nonetheless 
an  integral  part  of  the  Center,  making  use  of  the  Center's 
scholarly  resources  and  addressing  the  same  broad  range  of  topics 
that  are  of  concern  to  the  Center.   It  is  gratifying  to  note  that, 
despite  downturns  in  the  periodical  marketplace  generally,  the 
Quarterly  has  maintained  its  strong  readership  over  the  last  12 
months  (averaging  70,000  subscribers  —  200,000  readers).   Federal 
support  toward  the  costs  of  the  Quarterly's  postage  helps  to  assure 
a  viable  and  vibrant  journal. 

Student  Programs 

In  cooperation  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  the  Wilson  Center 
sponsors  a  regular  series  of  briefings  for  high  school  students. 
Students  and  teachers  visit  from  all  over  the  country  for  an 
intensive  government  studies  program  in  the  nation's  capital;  over 
two  hundred  of  them  participated  in  Wilson  Center  seminars  this 
year.   Wilson  Center  colloquia  feature  senior  staff  and  visiting 
scholars  who  discuss  foreign  and  domestic  issues  and  place  current 
events  in  a  historical  context.   Topics  covered  this  year  include 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  political  situation 
in  Kashmir,  the  Center's  Cold  War  International  History  Project, 
the  future  of  reform  in  China,  economic  developments  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  a  firsthand  look  at  presidential  decision  making. 

1994  Close  Up  Foundation  Speakers 

Dan  Abele,    Research  Associate,  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced 

Russian  Studies 
Amatzia  Baram,    Senior  Lecturer,  Department  of  the  History  of  the 

Middle  East,  University  of  Haifa,  Israel,  and  a  Fellow,  The 

Wilson  Center 
Mary  Bullock,    Director  of  the  Asia  Program,  The  Wilson  Center 
Sumit  Ganguly,    Professor  of  Political  Science,  Hunter  College  of 

the  City  University  of  New  York,  and  a  Fellow,  The  Wilson  Center 
Robert  Hutchings ,    Special  Adviser  for  East  European  Assistance, 
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U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  a  Fellow,  The  Wilson  Center 
Robert  Litwak,    Director  of  International  Studies,  The  Wilson  Center 
Roger  Porter,    IBM  Professor  of  Government  and  Business,  Harvard 

University,  and  a  Senior  Scholar,  The  Wilson  Center 
Mar^c  Teeter,    Deputy  Director,  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian 

Studies 

Internships 

More  intensive  learning  experiences  are  provided  to 
approximately  50  college  students  each  semester  who  serve  as  part- 
time  Research  Assistants  to  our  Fellows.   The  opportunity  to  work 
with  distinguished  senior  scholars  and  practitioners  adds  a 
valuable  practicum  to  their  classroom  training,  and  the  welcome 
support  of  this  Subcommittee  permitting  us  to  pay  modest  hourly 
rates  (well  below  the  minimum  wage)  for  these  students'  services 
helps  defray  their  incidental  costs.   This  winter  we  have  interns 
from  28  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  who 
represent  some  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  the  next  generation. 
Their  assistance  is  instrumental  to  the  Fellows'  productivity,  and 
their  youthfulness  and  enthusiasm  help  energize  the  entire  Center. 

Information  Superhighway 

As  mentioned  above,  staff  have  made  significant  strides  in 
taking  the  Wilson  Center  onto  the  Internet.   Rather  than  being 
stuck  within  the  beltway  and  accessible  only  to  a  privileged  few, 
Wilson  Center  programs  and  products  are  increasingly  available  on 
home,  library,  and  university  computer  screens  at  the  touch  of  a 
button. 

Information  announcing  our  Fellowship  competition  for  1995  - 
1996  was  sent  out  over  the  Internet  to  humanities  and  social 
science  discussion  groups,  reaching  thousands  of  electronic 
bulletin-board  readers  at  nine  "gopher  sites."   Our  Kennan 
Institute  maintains  project  information  of  interest  to  students  of 
Russian  studies  at  the  gopher  site  "info.irex.org."   The 
availability  of  Wilson  Center  publications  is  similarly  posted  at 
various  Internet  bulletin  boards;  as  is  the  index  and  broadcast 
schedule,  station  by  station,  for  our  radio  program.   America 
Online  users  on  the  Internet  also  interact  directly  with  our  radio 
staff  through  Online's  "e-mail"  connections.   Similarly,  three- 
fourths  of  our  staff  can  be  reached  through  Internet  and  BITNET 
addresses,  and  all  48  current  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  can  be 
reached  by  e-mail. 

The  creation  of  a  "virtual"  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  begun 
with  the  announcement  of  an  experimental  learning  environment  now 
available  to  remote  users  through  Telnet;  the  "Collegetown"  MOO 
(multi-user  object-oriented  interface)  includes  the  Kennan 
Institute  gopher  menu,  other  gopher  menus  of  interest  to 
researchers,  information  about  the  Wilson  Center,  and  protocols  for 
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accessing  a  variety  of  databases  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress' 
electronic  catalogue. 

Our  next  step  in  opening  the  Center  to  the  broadest  public 
through  the  information  superhighway  is  to  create  a  "home  page"  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.   From  there  the  public  can  download  to  their 
own  computers  and  printers  the  full  range  of  our  output: 
application  forms,  order  blanks,  research  reports,  internship 
announcements,  our  calendar  of  public  activities  and  broadcasts, 
and  the  like  —  with  full  two-way  communication  capability  to 
simultaneously  record  their  views,  comments,  questions,  and 
suggestions.   Staff  is  excited  about  the  interactive  opportunities 
this  will  bring,  and  will  be  working  to  establish  a  wide  range  of 
services  on  the  web  before  the  year  is  out. 

No  increase  in  funding  is  required  to  make  this  quantum  leap  in 
public  presence,  accessibility,  and  responsiveness. 

VII   SPACE 

FY  1994       FY  1995  FY  1996        Increase 

Actual       Appropriation       Proposed       Requested 

$   464        $3,805  $3,805  $     0 

New  Home 

Throughout  its  history  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  operated  in 
borrowed  or  leased  space,  or  in  a  combination  of  both.   Beginning 
with  borrowed  rooms  in  the  Smithsonian  "Castle,"  intended  as  a 
stopgap  while  the  Center  secured  the  home  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
contemplated  in  its  founding  legislation,  over  time  it  came  also  to 
occupy  leased  office  space  in  two  nearby  locations  —  now  reduced 
to  one. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  makeshift  arrangement  are  many  and 
obvious.   It  is  inconsistent  with  the  essential  notion  of  the 
Center  as  a  community,  it  greatly  inhibits  relations  among  the 
Center's  various  parts,  it  deprives  the  Center  of  any  vestige  of 
identity  and  visibility,  and  —  because  of  the  nature  of  the  spaces 
in  question  —  it  deprives  the  Center  of  the  very  facilities  most 
important  to  its  fully  successful  operations:   adequate  studies  for 
Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars,  meeting  rooms,  a  functional  library, 
and  a  proper  communal  dining  room.   Finally,  it  utterly  defeats  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  Center  be  a  visible,  accessible,  and 
educational  memorial  to  President  Wilson. 

Happily,  an  opportunity  arose  about  eight  years  ago  —  arguably 
the  last  opportunity  —  to  correct  these  shortcomings.   This  was 
the  initiation  of  planning  for  subsequent  construction  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  13th  and  14th  streets  of  the  Federal 
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Triangle  Building.   The  location  is  in  every  respect  ideal, 
accessible  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  libraries,  archives,  and 
museum  collections  upon  which  the  Center  depends.   Thanks  to  the 
sensitivity  and  skill  of  the  architects,  the  Center's  portion  of 
the  building  has  been  designed  to  be  instantly  identifiable, 
appropriately  monumental,  and  responsive  to  all  the  very  specific 
needs  of  the  Center.   An  Act  of  Congress  signed  by  President 
Clinton  last  August  1  has  officially  designated  the  area  on  which 
the  Center  will  front  "Woodrow  Wilson  Plaza." 

Because  the  construction,  interior  fitting-out,  equipping  and 
furnishing  of  the  new  building  is  a  lengthy  process,  the  Center  and 
OMB  agreed  in  1993  that  the  Center's  share  of  these  start-up 
expenses  —  approximately  $6.6  million  in  all  —  should  be  sought 
in  equal  amounts  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.   This  timing  not  only 
accords  with  the  need  for  funds,  but  also  avoids  a  kind  of  "roller 
coaster"  budgeting  that  would  have  seen  the  Center's  appropriation 
double  in  FY  1995,  drop  back  nearly  to  its  previous  level  in  FY 
1996,  only  to  rise  markedly  again  in  FY  1997  to  meet  GSA's  rental 
costs.   Happily,  the  first  part  of  this  plan  was  accomplished  when 
Congress  provided  the  necessary  funding  in  the  Center's  FY  1995 
appropriation.   This  allows  us  to  request  no  more  than  level 
funding  for  these  purposes  for  FY  1996.   Although  the  rent  charged 
by  GSA  has  not  yet  been  determined,  we  hope  the  same  will  be  true 
for  FY  1997  as  well. 

Base  funding  in  FY  1996  will  permit  completion  of  GSA's  "fit- 
out"  and  the  furnishing  of  our  space  including  the  ground-floor 
memorial  and  visitor  information  area;  the  final  nine  months'  rent 
at  our  L' Enfant  Plaza  lease;  three  months'  rent  at  the  Federal 
Triangle  Building;  and  a  variety  of  subsidiary  costs  attendant  to 
our  occupancy  of  GSA-managed  space.   This  latter  category  of 
expense  includes  separate  additional  amounts,  over  and  beyond  rent, 
for  guard  service,  after-hours  utilities,  "joint-use  spaces"  (e.g., 
the  Federal  Triangle  Building's  mail  room,  health  care  unit,  and 
day  care  center) ,  official  parking,  postage  meters,  and  the  one- 
time cost  of  cabling  our  space  for  local  area  network  applications 
such  as  e-mail  and  Internet  access  for  direct  service  to  the 
public. 

The  Congress  can  feel  confident  that  the  taxpayer  dollars  being 
spent  do  not  represent  any  undue  luxury.   Of  the  one-time  costs  GSA 
requires  of  us  to  finish  our  space,  only  some  $40,000  is  earmarked 
for  non-public  areas  —  and  that  for  enhanced  sound-proofing  of  our 
Fellows'  studies.   The  remainder  includes  such  essential  matters  as 
a  telephone  system;  seats  for  a  small  auditorium;  shelving  for  our 
library;  restrooms  for  the  public;  and  even  portions  of  the 
building's  inherent  structure,  long  since  specified  by  the  original 
architect  as  integral  to  the  very  fabric  of  the  space  (such  as 
stairways  and  light  wells) . 
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As  stated  above,  all  of  these  one-time  expenditures  can  be  met 
by  the  Center  through  level  funding  in  FY  1996,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  no  increased  funding  will  be  required  in  FY  1997  for  rent. 
Indeed,  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  ensure  that  this  is 
the  case.   At  the  same  time,  we  are  mindful  that  such  rental 
payments  by  the  Center  to  GSA  are  in  fact  simple  transfer  payments 
within  the  government  and,  as  such,  have  no  effect  on  the  federal 
deficit  or  debt. 

Current  Lease  Costs 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's  commercial  lease  for  12,650  square 
feet  of  office  space  at  370  L' Enfant  Promenade  accommodates  the 
Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies,  our  program  in  East 
European  Studies,  The  Wilson  Quarterly.  "Dialogue,"  the  Wilson 
Center  Press,  accounting  and  personnel  staffs,  and  researchers  from 
several  programs.   The  L' Enfant  lease  will  expire  with  the  Center's 
move  to  the  new  Federal  Triangle  Building  in  1996.   Any  increased 
rental  expenses  in  the  interim  will  be  absorbed.   Finally,  our 
presence  in  the  midst  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  central 
administrative  office  space  has  forced  that  agency  into  numerous 
dislocations  and  additional  lease  costs  —  at  considerable  Federal 
expense.   Our  departure  will  ease  their  rental  budget,  also 
provided  by  this  Committee. 
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CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS,  FY  1994,  FY  1995,  AND  FY  1996 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Non-appropriated  Funds 

General  Center  Income       Expenses  &  Appropriation 

Transfers 

FY  1994  (actual)        $   833        $   646  $3,334 
FY  1995  (estimate)       1,299           511  6,801 

FY  1996  (estimate)         520  520  6,879 

General  Center  non-appropriated  funds  derive  from  foundation 
grants,  gifts,  endowment  income,  and  overhead  recovery  on  grants. 
Expenses  consist  of  the  salaries  of  eight  administrative  personnel, 
reimbursement  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  certain 
administrative  services,  staff  and  related  expenses  of  the  external 
affairs  office,  and  conferences  and  meetings  funded  from  grants. 
FY  1995  activity  in  this  last  category  depends  on  fund-raising 
results  and  includes  receipts  from  a  bequest  which  will  be  used  to 
pay  off  $788,000  of  old  debt.   FY  1994  surpluses  were  similarly 
used. 

Non-appropriated  Funds 
Kennan  Institute 

FY  1994  (actual) 
FY  1995  (estimate) 
FY  1996  (estimate) 

The  major  portion  of  the  Kennan  Institute's  non-appropriated 
funds  derive  from  annual  competitive  grant  awards  from  the  State 
Department's  Russian,  Eurasian  and  East  European  Research  and 
Training  Program  (Title  VIII) .   Title  VIII  monies  currently  pay  the 
salaries  of  five  staff  members,  stipends  for  American  research 
scholars  and  short-term  scholars,  research  assistance,  help  defray 
office  and  publication  expenses,  and  cover,  in  part,  the  cost  of 
conference  travel  for  staff  and  speakers.   The  remaining  balance 
from  a  prior-year  Ford  Foundation  grant  is  currently  supporting 
publication  costs  of  the  conference  volume  "Re-inventing  Soviet 
Studies,"  and  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  1962  Charitable  Trust 
continues  its  funding  for  stipends  in  FY  1995-1996.   Also  in  FY 
1995-1996,  the  USIA  has  awarded  an  additional  $259,000  in  its 
Regional  Exchange  Program  to  bring  scholars  from  Russia  and  the 
former  Soviet  Republics  to  Washington,  D.C.   Income  is  also  derived 
from  interest  on  the  Kennan  Institute's  $3.7  million  endowment. 


Income 

Expenses 

Appropriation 

$   980 

$   980 

$   396 

1, 106 

1,106 

404 

1,001 

1,001 

420 
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Non-appropriated  Funds 
Latin  American  Program     Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $   360         $   360        $   407 
FY  1995  (estimate)         520  520  416 

FY  1996  (estimate)         400  400  432 

Non-appropriated  funds  are  derived  from  foundation  grants  and 
from  a  working  reserve,  quasi-endowment  fund.   These  funds  are  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  program  associates,  other  office 
assistants,  and  external  researchers  contracted  to  collaborate  on 
specific  projects.   In  addition,  they  cover  most  of  the  cost  of 
seminars  and  conferences  held  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  and 
meetings  held  with  members  of  Congress  for  such  programs  as  Meet 
the  Ambassador,  Congressional  Breakfasts,  and  briefings  for 
congressional  staff.   Conferences  held  in  the  past  year  with  non- 
appropriated and  appropriated  funds  were:   "Is  Smaller  Always 
Better?:   Decentralization  and  Democracy  in  Latin  America," 
"Evaluating  European-Latin  American  Relations,"  "Women  and  the 
Democratization  Process  in  Latin  America:   The  Argentine  Case," 
"Development  Strategies  and  Poverty  in  Latin  America,"  "Between 
Public  Security  and  National  Security:   The  Police  and  Civil- 
Military  Relations  in  Latin  America,"  and  "Argentina:  The 
Implications  of  Change." 

Non-appropriated  Funds 
International  Studies      Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $   484         $   484        $   410 
FY  1995  (estimate)         790  790  419 

FY  1996  (estimate)         393  393  436 

Non-appropriated  funds  are  derived  from  foundation  grants. 
These  are  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  program  assistant  and  cover, 
through  FY  1995,  the  costs  of  a  multi-year  project  on  the 
"International  History  of  the  Cold  War,"  as  well  as  other 
conferences  and  meetings  addressing  a  broad  range  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  issues. 

Non-appropriated  Funds 
Asia  Progreun  Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $   162         $   162        $   415 
FY  1995  (estimate)         190  190  424 

FY  1996  (estimate)         112  112  441 

Non-appropriated  monies  derive  from  two  dedicated  endowments  — 
one  to  support  Japan-related  activities  and  one  to  support  Korea- 
related  activities.   Additional  funding  is  received  from  several 
private  foundations.   Examples  of  conferences  that  will  be 
supported,  in  part,  with  non-appropriated  funds  are   "Religion  and 
Values  in  Contemporary  China"  and  "Sino- Japanese  Relations." 
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Non-appropriated  Funds 
United  States  studies       Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $    12         $    12        $   560 
FY  1995  (estimate)  53  53  572 

FY  1996  (estimate)  4  4  596 

Non-appropriated  funds  are  derived  from  the  Smith  Richardson 
Foundation,  the  Shell  Foundation,  and  the  Exxon  Education  Fund  and 
are  used  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  annual  schedule  of 
scholarly  meetings.   The  bulk  of  the  funds  ($47,500),  a  grant  from 
the  Smith  Richardson  Foundation,  is  devoted  to  the  meetings  and 
publications  costs  of  a  scholarly  workshop  exploring  the  history, 
problems,  and  prospects  of  local  self-government  in  the  United 
States. 


East  and  West  Non-appropriated  Funds 

European  Program  Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $   431         $   431        $   233 
FY  1995  (estimate)         595  595  238 

FY  1996  (estimate)         353  353  248 

East  European  Studies  receives  most  of  its  non-appropriated 
funds  from  the  Russian,  Eurasian  and  Eastern  Europe  Research  and 
Training  Program  (in  connection  with  the  Soviet  and  East  European 
Research  and  Training  Act  of  1983 — Title  VIII)  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State.   The  Title  VIII  grant  supports  the  stipends 
for  senior  and  junior  scholars,  salaries  of  two  members  of  the 
program  staff,  funds  the  cost  of  travel  and  related  publications 
for  conferences,  office  expenses,  and  the  annual  Junior  Scholars' 
Training  Seminar.   East  European  Studies  also  has  a  small  endowment 
from  George  and  Viola  Hoffman.   The  trust  funds,  including  federal 
conference  support,  enable  East  European  Studies  to  hold  seminars, 
colloquia,  and  national  and  international  conferences,  which  this 
year  will  include  a  conference  with  Munich's  Siidosteuropa 
Gesellschaft  on  "Redefining  Regional  Relations  in  Southeastern 
Europe"  in  Cyprus  and,  with  West  European  Studies,  a  conference  on 
"Dilemmas  of  European  Democracy:   Political  Decentralization  and 
Economic  Integration,"  as  well  as  the  publication  of  New  European 
Orders.  1919  and  1991. 
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Historical,  Cultural,      Non-appropriated  Funds 

and  Literary  Studies       Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $    60         $    60        $   314 
FY  1995  (estimate)  83  83  321 

FY  1996  (estimate)  80  80  335 

Non-appropriated  funds  derive  from  an  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  grant.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  various  purposes: 
(1)  to  help  sponsor  workshops  on  historical  and  humanistic  topics 
such  as  "Values  and  Rights,"  "European  Identity,"  "How  to  Live, 
What  to  Do:   Concepts  of  Citizenship,"  and  "The  History  of  British 
Political  Thought";  (2)  to  continue  a  lecture  series  that  brings 
prominent  American  novelists  to  the  Wilson  Center  to  speak  about 
literature;  and  (3)  to  subsidize  publication  of  several  volumes 
that  are  expected  to  emerge  from  earlier  workshops  and  meetings 
sponsored  by  the  Division  (on  "Churchill  as  Peacemaker,"  "The 
Revival  of  Moral  Inquiry  in  the  Academic  Disciplines,"  and 
"War  and  Democracy:   The  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  Korean  War") . 

Non-appropriated  Funds 
Media  Studies  Project       Income        Expenses     Appropriation 

FY  1994  (actual)        $    10        $    10       $     0 
FY  1995  (estimate)  0  0  0 

FY  1996  (estimate)  0  0  0 

The  Media  Studies  Project,  established  to  provide  a  scholarly 
venue  for  a  several-year  exploration  of  the  modern  media,  was 
funded  primarily  with  non-appropriated  foundation  grants.   Major 
grants  were  received  from  the  following  foundations:   Bradley, 
Donner,  Ford,  Goldsmith,  Greentree,  J.M.  Olin,  Scaife,  Schumann, 
Earhart,  and  Smith  Richardson.   Grant  monies  were  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  all  program  staff;  to  fund  Media  Studies'  Guest 
Scholars;  to  provide  for  office  expenses,  including  rent;  and  to 
publish  the  following  books:   Hotel  Warriors.  Unsilent  Revolution, 
and  The  Future  of  News.   Several  final  publications  are  in  process 
as  this  successful  project  phases  out,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  plan. 


Income  & 

Expenses 

Appropriation 

Transfers' 

$1,545 

$1,517 

$   283 

1,518 

1,597 

283 

1,642 

1,645 

283 
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Non-appropriated  Funds 
The  Wilson  Quarterly 

FY  1994  (actual) 
FY  1995  (estimate) 
FY  1996  (estimate) 

The  Wilson  Quarterly's  trust  fund  income  is  derived  from 
subscription  sales,  list  rental,  single  copy  sales,  advertising, 
and  transfers  from  General  Center  cash  reserves  when  necessary  to 
offset  operating  deficits.   Contributing  to  income,  non- 
appropriated cash  reserves  were  drawn  down  $58,000  in  FY  1994, 
covering  the  prior  year's  operating  loss.   A  further  $30,000  in  FY 
1995  and  $109,000  in  FY  1996  drawn  from  dwindling  non-appropriated 
cash  reserves  available  for  such  purposes  are  estimated  to  be 
needed  to  offset  annual  deficits  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995.   Income 
is  used  to  cover  the  expenses  for  salaries  and  benefits, 
manuscripts,  illustrations  and  art  work,  printing  and  distribution, 
administration,  acquisition  of  new  subscribers,  and  fulfillment  of 
orders.   Federal  funds  support  the  cost  of  postage. 

Non-appropriated  Funds 

TQTAIiS  -  ALL  PROGRAMS      Income  &     Expenses  &  Appropriation 

Transfers    Transfers 

FY  1994  (actual)        $4,877        $4,662  $  6,352 

FY  1995  (estimate)       6,154         5,445  9,878 

FY  1996  (estimate)       4,505         4,508  10,070 


'These  figures  include  non-appropriated,  unrestricted  fund  transfers  required  to 
aeet  annual  deficits:   $58,000,  FY  1994;  $30,000,  FY  1995;  and  $109,000,  FY  1996. 
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ENDOWMENT  PRINCIPAL  FY  1994 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Based  on  Book  Value 


GENERAL  CENTER 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1993 
Received  During  FY  1994* 
Balance  End  of  FY  1994 


$  6,734 
$  740 
$  7,474 


KENNAN  INSTITUTE 

Carried  Forward  From  FY^ 1993 
Received  during  FY  1994* 
Balance  End  of  FY  1994 


$  3,046 
$  578 
$  3,624 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY^ 1993 
Received  during  FY  1994* 
Balance  End  of  FY  1994 


$  484 
$  59 
$    543 


ASIA  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1993 
Received  during  FY  1994* 
Balance  End  of  FY  1994 


$  1,597 
$  183 
$  1,780 


EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY_ 1993 
Received  during  FY  1994* 
Balance  End  of  FY  1994 


20 

2 

22 


WEST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1993 
Received  during  FY  1994* 
Balance  End  of  FY  1994 


29 

3 

32 


*Aw>unt  received  includes  new  contributions  ($255,000)  and  endowment  income 
reinvested  into  principal  ($1,310,000). 
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ENDOWMENT  PRINCIPAL  FY  1995 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Based  on  Book  Value 


GENERAL  CENTER 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  7,474 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1995                $  3,570 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $11,044 


KENNAN  INSTITUTE 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  3,624 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1995                $    200 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  3,824 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  54  3 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1995                $  20 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  563 


ASIA  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  1,780 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1995                $  128 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  1,908 


EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  22 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1995                $  1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  23 


WEST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  32 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1995                $  1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  33 
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ENDOWMENT  PRINCIPAL  FY  1996 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Based  on  Book  Value 


GENERAL  CENTER 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $11,044 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996                $  2,595 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $13,639 


KENNAN  INSTITUTE 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  3,824 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996               $   200 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  4,024 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  563 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996                $  20 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  583 


ASIA  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  1,908 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996               $  137 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  2,045 


EAST  EUI^OPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  23 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996  $  1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  24 


WEST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  33 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996                $  1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  34 
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FISCAL  YEAR  19%  BUDGET  OVERVIFW 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  requests  $172.4  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 
This  request  includes  modest  support  for  existing  Endowment  programs  while  making 
limited  funding  available  for  new  initiatives  to  maintain  national  leadership  and 
try  to  keep  pace  with  changing  needs  in  the  field.    The  Endowment  continues  to 
streamline  operations  and  increase  efficiency  as  a  means  of  holding  administrative 
costs  down  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  grantmaking  processes. 

An  appropriation  of  $172.4  million  represents  a  commitment  of  about  66  cents  per 
American  per  year,  just  about  the  price  of  one  cup  of  coffee  annually,  but  it 
constitutes  an  investment  in  America's  culture,  education,  economy  and  societal 
well-being.    Most  Endowment  grants  must  be  matched  by  nonfederal  funds  and  attract 
significant  additional  support  for  the  arts;  each  dollar  granted  to  arts  organizations 
by  the  Endowment  attracts  an  average  of  $1 1  in  non  federal  funds. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  belongs  to  each  of  us  and  to  all  of  us. 

Our  investment  helps  make  possible  the  breadth  of  excellence,  diversity  and 

vitality  that  is  America's  culture.   Our  dedication  to  the  arts  today  will  shape 

our  civilization  tomorrow  and  in  the  new  millennium  which  is  already  on  the  horizon. 

Investment  in  the  arts  is  an  investment  in  the  American  people.    The  rate  of  return 

on  the  investment  in  our  small  but  diversified  "portfolio"  is  notable.    For  example: 

Investing  in  Communities 

The  arts  make  communities  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
All  across  America,  the  Endowment  has  instilled  in  communities  a  sense 
of  "ownership"  of  the  arts.    In  rural  areas,  people  come  together  for 
touring  and  dance  events,  traveling  exhibitions,  festivals,  and  arts 
education  in  the  schools  --  all  supported  by  the  Endowment.    In  small 
towns,  mayors  and  designers  have  rebuilt  and  renewed  communities  through 
good  design  in  new  buildings,  public  projects  and  neighborhood  restoration. 
In  cities  across  the  nation.  Endowment  grants  revitalize  downtown  business 
areas,  attract  conferences,  conventions  and  tourism,  increase  the  value 
of  commercial  and  residential  real  estate,  and  spark  civic  pride  ~  all 
leading  to  safer  and  better  maintained  communities. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  people  connect  to  the  arts  in  their  communities. 
We  support  museums,  orchestras,  theaters,  community  festivals,  arts 
centers  and  the  arts  in  libraries,  town  halls,  children's  organizations, 
senior  citizens  centers,  hospitals,  and  other  social  and  civic  institutions 
where  people  can  learn,  experience  and  create. 
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Investing  in  Economic  Vitality 

The  Arts  Endowment  is  able  to  leverage  on  average  $  1 1  for  each  federal 
dollar  invested  in  the  arts.    We  invest  in  our  arts  institutions  and  artists, 
the  creation  of  new  works,  and  the  training  of  the  next  generation  of  artists 
and  administrators  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  nonprofit  arts  continue  to 
flourish  in  our  communities  and  add  to  the  local  and  national  economy. 
The  arts  generate  both  direct  and  secondary  benefits  in  employment  and 
revenue,  and  thereby  contribute  in  real  terms  to  the  economic  health  of 
communities  throughout  the  nation.   The  arts  also  help  make  the  United  States 
an  important  player  in  the  international  arena. 

According  to  a  1994  study  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies, 
the  nonprofit  arts  industry  in  this  country  generates  an  estimated: 

1.3  million  jobs 

$36.8  billion  in  expenditures 

$790  million  in  local  government  tax  revenues 

$1.2  billion  in  state  government  tax  revenues 

$3.4  billion  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  tax  revenues 

Investing  in  Our  Children 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  frequently  provides  the  only  exposure 
to  the  arts  for  millions  of  American  children.   Our  goal  is  to  make  the 
arts  basic  to  the  curriculum  for  every  child's  education.    The  arts  will  help 
prepare  tomorrow's  workforce  to  respond  creatively  and  with  discipline  to  the 
challenges  of  a  competitive  high-tech  global  economy.    We  work  as  well  to 
provide  more  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning  in  the  arts  for  all  Americans. 
We  enable  millions  of  children  and  their  families  to  participate  in  children's 
theater,  children's  museums,  festivals,  family  concerts,  design,  folk  and 
traditional  art  all  across  America.    Children  who  learn  through  the  arts: 

sharpen  their  communications  skills 

gain  reasoning  abilities 

develop  skills  for  careers 

learn  collaboration  and  teamwork 

score  higher  on  achievement  tests 

have  better  attendance 

are  better  motivated  to  learn 

have  greater  self-confidence 

develop  problem-solving  skills 

understand  their  own  heritage  and  other  cultures 
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Investing  in  Our  Culture  Through  Partnerships 

The  Endowment's  grants  are  a  catalyst  for  private  donations  to  the  arts. 
In  partnership,  we  bring  together  businesses,  foundations  in  the  US  and 
abroad,  individuals,  other  federal  agencies  and  foreign  governments,  and 
state  and  local  arts  agencies  to  make  arts  happen.    Every  federal  dollar 
invested  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  must  be  matched  at  least 
dollar  for  dollar.    The  actual  return  on  investment  is  much  higher,  about 
$11  to  $1.   Our  Challenge  Program  which  helps  stabilize  arts  organizations  has 
invested  about  $300  million  since  its  inception  in  FY  76-77,  and  has  leveraged 
nearly  $2.4  billion  to  date.    When  the  Endowment's  budget  has  risen,  private 
support  for  the  arts  has  increased.    But  in  the  past  few  years,  as  our  federal 
investment  has  decreased,  so  too  has  corporate  giving  --  down  by  18  percent. 
Our  leadership  initiatives  have  stimulated  a  number  of  partnerships. 

•  In  arts  education,  we  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  state,  local  and  regional  arts  agencies, 
teachers,  artists  and  the  private  sector  to  integrate 

the  arts  in  the  curriculum. 

•  In  arts  touring,  we  parmer  with  regional  and  state  arts 
organizations,  private  foundations  and  individuals  to  bring 
the  arts  to  people  in  rural  or  remote  areas. 

•  In  international  exchange,  we  have  formal  partnerships  with 
other  federal  agencies,  with  17  state  and  local  arts  agencies, 
with  major  foundations  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  and  with  foreign 
governments  to  bring  international  arts  to  communities  large 
and  small  throughout  the  United  States. 

•  In  arts  festivals,  we  work  with  state  arts  agencies, 
arts  organizations  and  communities  to  make  the  arts 
accessible  to  everyone. 

Investing  in  Our  Heritage  and  Our  Future 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  preserves  our  cultural  heritage  and 
the  best  of  art  today  that  will  endure  for  generations  to  come.   Our  goal 
is  to  preserve  our  cultural  heritage  so  that  Americans  have  greater  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  arts.   To  usher  in  the  next  millennium,  we  will  help  arts 
organizations  everywhere  undertake  a  national  celebration  of  American  culture. 
Our  programs  keep  alive  our  cultural  traditions  by  recognizing  America's 
best  folk  artists,  supporting  conservation  in  museums,  and  bringing  arts 
on  television  and  radio  to  an  estimated  audience  of  over  300  million  people. 
We  recognize  the  excellence  of  our  living  American  artists;  for  example, 
artists  who  have  received  Endowment  fellowships  at  pivotal  points  in  their 
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careers  have  won  over  50  Pulitzer  Prizes,  over  25  National  Book  Awards, 
over  50  MacArthur  Foundation  "Genius"  feliowsiiips,  as  well  as  numerous 
Tony  Awards,  Emmy  Awards  and  Academy  Awards. 

The  ability  of  the  arts  to  promote  both  learning  and  tolerance  is  of  long-term 
significance.    Through  partnerships  with  education,  business,  labor,  and  community 
leaders,  the  Endowment  emphasizes  the  arts'  contribution  in  shaping  an  American 
culture,  in  building  a  competitive  work  force,  in  creating  an  involved  and  educated 
citizenry,  and  in  recognizing  and  valuing  the  diversity  of  expression  in  American 
society.    Through  encouraging  the  many  cultural  traditions  that  comprise  American 
society,  the  Arts  Endowment  helps  integrate  and  unify  communities  and  our  society 
as  a  whole.    At  a  time  when  we  are  increasingly  fragmented,  the  arts  have  the  power 
to  heal  and  unify  people  with  culturally  diverse  backgrounds. 

Endowment  grants  reach  all  segments  of  the  American  population  and  are  not  limited 
to  large  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.    Many  grants  to  organizations  based  in  large 
cities  and  populous  states  actually  serve  communities  spread  throughout  the  country. 
For  example: 

•  arts  programming  on  television  and  radio  originating  in  Los  Angeles  or 
Boston  reaches  millions  of  people  nationwide. 

•  a  grant  to  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  or  the  National 
Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA),  both  in  Washington,  D.C., 
actually  benefits  the  League's  and/or  NASAA'S  member  organizations 
and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

•  a  grant  to  a  New  York  theater  company  supported  a  three-year  project  to 

tour  16  different  Spanish  language  theater  productions  to  37  different  locations. 
This  grant  extended  the  theater's  reach  to  audiences  in  small  communities  such 
as  Kutztown,  PA,  and  Manhattan,  KS,  where  performances  previously  were 
not  available. 

•  most  dance  companies  supported  through  the  Endowment's  Dance  Program 
tour  extensively.    Almost  all  of  the  internationally  renowned  dance 
companies  based  in  New  York  City  perform  mostly  outside  New  York. 
The  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company,  for  example,  will  spend  20  weeks  on 
tour  compared  to  a  only  a  few  weeks  in  New  York.    Through  its  Dance  on 
Tour  Program,  the  Arts  Endowment  helps  outstanding  dance  artists  reach 
many  rural  and  underserved  areas.    For  example:    the  David  Parsons  Dance 
Company  toured  to  Eau  Claire,  Wausau,  and  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin; 

the  Dayton  Contemporary  Dance  Guild,  Inc.,  an  African-American  company 
from  Dayton,  OH,  toured  in  New  Mexico  to  Raton,  Taos,  and  Taos  Pueblo 
Reservation.    Between  FY  91  and  FY  93,  the  Endowment  supported  more  than 
170  dance  companies,  820  dance  residencies,  and  1,859  performances  in  48 
states. 
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Clearly,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  committed  to  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  arts  to  American  citizens  in  culturally  and  geographically  diverse  communities. 
Our  underlying  goal  is  to  make  quality  arts  available  to  the  broadest  possible  spectrum 
of  the  population. 

HOW  THE  FY  96  BUDGET  ADDRESSES  OUR  GOALS 

At  our  FY  96  budget  request  level,  the  Arts  Endowment  will:    assist  artists  and  arts 
organizations  to  make  art  and  bring  it  to  the  American  people;  invest  in  the  arts  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  a  community's  economic  and  cultural  infrastructure  -  the  arts 
create  employment  opportunities  for  a  wide  range  of  individuals  many  who  are  only 
indirectly  involved  but  provide  support  services;  encourage  life-long  education  and 
involvement  in  the  arts  which  provide  positive  alternatives  for  at-risk  and  latch-key 
children,  meaningful  participation  for  elderly  and  disabled  persons  and  contribute 
to  bringing  communities  together  through  shared  cultural  understanding  and  events; 
stimulate  support  for  the  arts  by  encouraging  parmership  efforts  with  private,  state 
and  local  entities;  and  encourage  and  preserve  our  Nation's  culturally  and  ethnically 
diverse  traditional  arts  for  future  generations. 

A.         Investing  in  Communities 

Since  its  creation  nearly  30  years  ago,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  invested  in  the  public  interest  and  communities  through  support  of  the  arts. 

A  1992  poll  conducted  for  the  American  Council  on  the  Arts  showed  that 
60  percent  of  the  American  people  favored  federal  support  of  the  arts. 
This  is  virtually  unchanged  from  the  findings  of  similar  polls  conducted  since 
1987.    In  1992,  76.2  million  adults  (41  percent)  in  the  United  States  attended 
an  arts  performance  or  exhibition  during  the  previous  year,  which  is  up  from 
66.5  million  (39  percent)  in  1985. 

As  a  percentage  of  after-tax  income,  individual  expenditures  on  the  performing 
arts  alone  rose  from  .07  percent  in  1975  to  .12  percent  in  1993.    During  this 
same  period,  expenditures  for  spectator  sports  held  steady  at  .12  percent  while 
motion  pictures  experienced  a  decline  from  .19  percent  in  1975  to  .12  percent 
in  1993.    It  is  impressive  that  in  1993,  consumers  spent  about  the  same  amount 
on  the  performing  arts  as  they  did  on  spectator  sports  or  movies. 

Endowment  support  plays  an  increasingly  important  catalytic  and  investment 
role  in  the  artistic  vitality  and  financial  stability  of  arts  institutions, 
organizations,  and  artists.    Support  from  other  sources  has  begun  to  decline. 
According  to  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  (BCA),  a  group  that 
promotes  business  involvement  in  the  arts  and  culture,  corporate  giving 
to  the  arts  has  decreased  nationwide.    In  1991,  corporate  giving  to 
all  arts-related  activities,  including  construction  and  programming. 
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was  $518  million,  down  18  percent  from  $634  million  in  1985.     While  more 
companies  supported  the  arts  during  this  period,  arts  funding  as  a  percent 
of  total  philanthropic  giving  decreased  from  17  percent  to  11  percent. 
In  a  recent  BCA  survey,  arts  organizations  reported  that  business' 
contributions  to  them  in  FY  93  decreased  5  percent  from  P^  92. 

Thus,  the  crucial  role  of  the  Arts  Endowment  as  seed  money  and  a  catalyst 
must  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  protecting  our  Nation's  investment  in 
its  cultural  resources. 

The  arts,  in  all  their  infinite  variety,  can  help  reinvigorate  the  spirit, 
re-fire  the  imagination,  and  enable  us  to  rejoin  the  life  of  the  community 
where  fellowship,  respect,  and  belonging  are  reborn.    Nqi  to  strengthen  this 
investment,  for  the  short-  and  long-term,  at  such  small  cost,  seems  profoundly 
counterproductive. 

B.  Investing  in  Economic  Vitality 

As  mentioned  earlier,  each  federal  dollar  invested  in  arts  projects  generates 
dividends  to  their  audiences,  to  their  communities,  and  to  future  generations 
of  Americans.    To  further  expand  funding  opportunities  for  artists  and  arts 
organizations,  die  Endowment  has  entered  many  agreements  to  jointly  fund 
projects  with  federal  and  private  sector  parmers. 

In  the  FY  96  request,  we  propose  establishing  a  "pool"  for  parmership 
opportunities  as  part  of  our  Youth/Community  Building  area;  we  find 
that  the  chances  of  getting  co-funding  is  greatly  improved  if  the 
Endowment  also  brings  money  to  the  table. 

Endowment  support  serves  as  a  major  catalyst  for  leveraging 
nonfederal  support: 

•  Endowment  grants  leverage  an  average  of  $11  for  each 
$1  it  awards. 

•  In  a  report  entitled.  Arts  iii  the  Economy.  1994.  the 
National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  estimated  that: 
the  nonprofit  arts  industry  annually  spends  $38.6  billion, 
supports  1.3  million  full  time  jobs;  $25.2  billion  is  earned 
through  salaries,  wages  and  entrepreneurial  income;  local 
governments  receive  $790  million  in  fees  and  taxes;  State 
government  receive  $1.2  billion  in  fees  and  taxes;  and  the 
federal  government  receives  $3.4  billion  in  income  tax  revenue. 
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•  A  1993  study  conducted  by  The  Port  Authority  of  New  York 

and  New  Jersey  indicated  that  in  1992,  the  total  economic 
impact  of  the  arts  on  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region  was 
$9.8  billion  --  arts  in  the  metropolitan  area  generated 
about  $3.5  billion  in  wages,  salaries  and  royalties  and  provided 
107,000  jobs.    This  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  the  New  York 
-  New  Jersey  region.   Statewide  studies  conducted  in  1988 
indicated  that  the  arts  have  a  multi-million  dollar  impact 
in  almost  every  state;  in  Massachusetts,  Florida,  California, 
and  North  Carolina  the  economic  impact  of  the  arts  exceeded  a 
billion  dollars. 

Since  the  Endowment  was  established  in  1965,  there  has  been  tremendous 
growth  in  arts  organizations  which,  in  turn,  means  more  jobs  for  artists 
as  well  as  for  support  personnel,  neighboring  restaurants,  parking  attendants, 
construction  and  repair  workers,  printing  and  advertising  firms,  maintenance 
workers,  etcetera. 

The  number  of  professional  nonprofit  theaters,  for  example,  has  grown 
from  56  less  than  three  decades  ago  to  a  network  of  more  than  425  today. 
Operating  in  every  part  of  the  country,  these  theater  companies  employ 
more  artists  and  offer  more  weeks  of  employment  than  all  forms  of  commercial 
theater. 

Today  there  are  over  1,600  orchestras  in  America;  236  orchestras  have 
budgets  over  $260,000  which  is  double  the  number  with  comparable  budgets 
in  1965.    Orchestras  employ  more  than  20,000  musicians  and  administrative 
staff,  and  scores  more  individuals  are  working  as  stagehands;  their  payrolls 
are  estimated  at  $450  million.   The  number  of  professional  dance  companies 
has  increased  from  37  in  1965  to  over  400  today  --  nearly  $285  million 
is  spent  in  employment  of  dancers  and  administrative  staff.    There  are 
over  120  professional  opera  companies,  compared  to  only  27  in  1965. 
Opera  companies  pay  more  than  $265  million  annually  to  their  more  than 
20,000  artistic  and  administrative  personnel.   The  Arts  Endowment  has  helped 
stimulate  the  development  of  many  other  types  of  arts  organizations  as  well: 
scores  of  regional  media  arts  centers  and  visual  artists  organizations; 
a  small  but  growing  number  of  folk  arts  organizations;  numerous  literary 
magazines,  literary  centers  and  small  presses;  and  local  arts  agencies 
and  presenting  organizations,  both  of  which  now  number  in  the  thousands. 

Many  of  our  arts  organizations,  however,  face  financial  stress.   Many  have 
closed  their  doors;  many  more  are  carrying  deficits,  laying  off  staff,  and 
cutting  back  services  to  their  publics.   Twenty-seven  theater  companies 
closed  their  doors  during  the  recent  economic  downturn  and  nearly  half 
the  theater  companies  still  operating  have  deficits.   The  combined  deficits 
of  American  symphony  orchestras  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  two 
decades.    It  may  be  no  coincidence  that  the  purchasing  power  of  Endowment 
grants  to  these  groups  has  declined  46  percent  since  1979. 
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There  is  real  concern  that  the  Endowment's  --  and  private  sector's  -- 
investment  is  in  jeopardy.    The  results  of  this  stress  can  only  damage 
the  Nation's  economy  and  its  people's  spirit.    Small  dollars  --  in  federal 
government  terms  --  have  enormous  payoffs. 

Investing  in  Our  Children 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  requires  that  students  achieve  a 
working  knowledge  of  creation  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.    Arts  education 
is  fundamental  to  American  creativity,  productivity,  and  preservation  of 
the  cultural  heritage  of  our  diverse  Nation.    Arts  education  is  not  confined 
to  formal  education  settings,  nor  is  it  appropriate  only  to  children;  rather, 
it  is  a  life-long  activity  that  can  occur  in  community  centers,  performance 
halls,  and  museums  as  well  as  in  schools.    The  Endowment  has  taken  a  crucial 
leadership  role  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  work  of  national,  state, 
regional,  and  local  arts  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area  of  arts  education 
and  education  reform. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  research  and  document  further  the  role 
of  the  arts  in  enhancing  a  student's  learning  ability,  the  Endowment  has 
joined  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  in  supporting  an  Arts  Education 
Information  Network  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.   The  system  is  a  computer-based,  interactive  network  designed  to 
connect  people  to  people  and  information;  to  build  a  "knowledge  base" 
of  promising  programs  and  practices,  and  provide  links  with  other  networks 
in  education  and  in  the  arts;  and  to  coordinate  all  of  the  above  through  a 
national  hub,  responsible  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  network. 

The  Endowment  has  a  long  history  of  funding  programs  and  artist-in-school 
residencies  which  bring  the  arts  to  schools  and  other  venues,  thus  assuring 
that  individuals  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  across  the  country  can  participate 
in  the  arts.   When  the  arts  are  integrated  into  school  curricula,  they  stimulate 
creativity,  curiosity,  discipline,  and  deeper  involvement  with  other  academic 
pursuits.    Endowment  programs  that  reach  at-risk,  inner-city  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  have  exhibited  antisocial  behavior  are  designed 
to  help  these  youth  discover  their  potential  and  brighten  their  prospects. 
For  instance,  training  opportunities  and  apprenticeships  have  been  funded 
in  the  Music,  Museum,  Literature,  Theater,  Opera-Musical  Theater,  Expansion 
Arts,  and  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Programs.    Projects  have  integrated  basic 
education  with  needed  skills.   Through  exposure  to  the  arts  and  artists,  students 
enhance  their  critical  thinking  and  observational  skills  and  gain  self-discipline. 
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Such  arts  training  has  also  proven  to  be  critical  to  these  youth  in  acquiring 
self-confidence  and,  within  certain  programs,  an  average  of  80  percent  of  all 
students  involved  have  gone  on  to  college.    An  example  of  this  kind  of  success 
is  the  Manchester  Craftsmen's  Guild  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  an  apprenticeship 
program  for  at-risk,  inner-city  youth.    In  1993,  the  Guild  worked  with 
150  apprentice/trainees.    Another  300  youth  were  reached  through  the 
Guild's  artist-in-schools  program,  which  augments  the  public  school 
curricula  and  serves  to  recruit  at-risk  students  into  the  apprenticeship 
program.    The  Harvard  School  of  Education's  Project  2^ro  has  endorsed 
the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  Guild's  program.   The  Guild  has  used  Endowment 
funding  to  leverage  private  funding  on  a  3-to-l  basis. 

By  fostering  cooperative  programs  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  arts  and  education  agencies  and  the  private  sector, 
the  Endowment  seeks  to  make  the  arts  a  basic  component  of  a  comprehensive 
education  for  all  students. 

Efforts  to  expand  and  encourage  arts  education  are  evident  in  virtually 
every  program  within  the  Endowment.    The  Arts  in  Education  Program  focuses 
on  children  in  pre-kindergarten  through  grade  12.    Programs  in  life-long 
learning  and  professional  development  can  also  be  found  throughout  the 
other  programs.    Museums,  for  example,  are  leading  the  way  as  educational 
institutions  in  many  communities  for  people  of  all  ages  and  all  backgrounds. 

In  FY  96,  the  Arts  Endowment  plans  to  expand  support  for  programs 
which  involve  the  arts  in  strengthening  and  building  communities. 
Increasingly  there  are  opportunities  for  artists  and  arts  organizations 
to  play  key  roles  in  innovative  programs  to  provide  activities  which 
engage  the  imagination  and  energies  of  young  people  at-risk  of  delinquency 
and  substance  abuse.   These  programs  often  have  the  added  benefit  of 
expanding  access  to  and  participation  in  the  arts  for  their  families  and 
members  of  the  community.    In  order  to  maximize  the  Endowment's  support 
for  these  programs,  collaborations  with  other  federal  agencies,  public 
agencies,  and  private  groups  have  been  developed.    These  collaborations 
encourage  involvement  of  artists  and  arts  organizations  in  the  broad 
foundation  of  community  support  services  -  criminal  and  juvenile  justice 
activities,  health,  employment,  housing,  public  resources,  and  social 
services  programs.    For  example,  the  Arts  Endowment,  in  partnership  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  supports  arts  programs,  as  well  as  recreation,  job  skills, 
and  business  entrepreneurial  programs,  as  after-school  and  weekend  activities 
for  at-risk  youth.    Funds  in  the  Youth  and  Community  Building  allocation 
will  be  used  in  many  of  these  collaborative  partnerships. 
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Investing  in  Our  Culture  Through  Partnerships 

The  Endowment  has  been  involved  in  several  partnership  agreements  with 
other  federal  agencies.    In  addition  to  joint  projects  mentioned  earlier 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  we  have  several  agreements  with 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Department  of  Justice,  State  Department, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  General  Services 
Administration,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  to  co-fund  projects 
through  our  Programs.    Most  recently,  we  have  entered  a  joint  funding  project 
with  the  Corporation  for  National  Service  for  an  AmeriCorp  Writers  Residency 
project.    Service  Corp  funds  will  be  augmented  by  Endowment  and  private 
funds  to  place  writers  in  three  inner-city  sites  over  the  next  three  years. 

The  Arts  Endowment  provides  leadership  on  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the 
missions  and  programs  of  other  federal  agencies.   Through  these  parmerships, 
a  range  of  federal  programs  are  providing  support  to  communities  which  are 
increasmgiy  utilizing  the  arts  and  arts  organizations  in  their  strategies 
to  address  critical  problems.    For  example,  the  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  now  encourages  arts  organizations  to  be  included  as  part  of 
the  community  collaborations  which  provide  substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  throughout  the  Nation. 

Increasing  public  participation  and  access  to  the  arts  is  central  to  the 
Endowment's  mission  and  is  addressed  throughout  the  agency.    At  the  FY  96 
request  level,  the  State  and  Regional  Program.  Lxjcal  Arts  Agencies  Program, 
and  the  Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside  would  have  combined  funding  of 
almost  $43  million,  30  percent  of  the  Endowment's  grantmaking  funds. 

Investing  in  Our  Heritage  and  Our  Future 

The  Nation's  dance,  opera,  and  theater  companies,  its  museums  and  orchestras, 
its  chamber  music  and  jazz  groups,  now  blanket  the  country  and  serve  millions 
of  Americans  each  year.   The  annual  audience  for  professional  dance  has 
grown  to  more  than  16  million  over  the  past  28  years.    Audiences  for  the 
work  of  professional  opera  companies  have  grown  to  6.1  million  in  1992, 
compared  to  4.5  million  a  decade  earlier.    Nonprofit  theaters  serve  an 
audience  that  has  grown  from  5  million  in  1965  to  25.1  million  in  1992. 
Attendance  figures  for  symphony  performances  have  risen  from  17.5  million 
in  1971  to  23.2  million  in  1992.    And  finally,  visitors  to  art  museums  have 
increased  from  36.2  million  in  1982  to  49.6  million  in  1992. 
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Many  Endowment  programs  include  major  components  dedicated  specifically 
to  bringing  the  arts  to  more  of  our  citizens:    Dance  On  Tour,  Chamber  Music 
and  Jazz  Ensembles  in  rural  areas,  and  Folk  Arts  presentations,  all  help 
to  make  exceptional  arts  available  to  the  broadest  possible  segments  of 
our  population.    Museum  special  exhibitions,  especially  touring  exhibitions, 
radio  and  television  programming,  small  presses  and  literary  magazines, 
and  international  activities  also  serve  to  bring  quality  arts  to  the 
American  public. 

The  Endowment  plays  an  important  role  in  rural  areas.    A  problem  common  to 
many  rural  communities  throughout  the  nation  is  the  shortage  of  arts  teachers, 
and  there  are  usually  few  community  resources  to  provide  instruction  beyond 
the  level  of  beginner.   The  Endowment  has  funded  artist  residencies  and  other 
programs  which  help  address  this  problem.    Rural  residencies  have  ranged 
from  chamber  and  jazz  ensembles  that  both  teach  and  perform  to  artist/graduate 
students  who  provide  small,  rural  communities  with  a  resource  they  otherwise 
would  not  have. 

Through  the  Local  Arts  Agencies  Program,  the  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  (ABB) 
project,  serving  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming,  has  achieved  major  success  in  confronting  these  issues. 
Within  the  five  ABB  states,  only  nine  cities  have  populations  over  50,000. 
Great  distances,  sparse  populations,  isolation,  severe  weather,  agri-economy, 
Native  American  populations,  and  tourism  are  their  common  bonds.    ABB  is 
an  unprecedented  partnership  of  the  five  state  arts  agencies,  local  arts 
organizations,  and  statewide  assemblies  of  local  arts  agencies  to  cross  state 
borders  to  bring  together  rural  people  working  in  the  arts  who  often  feel  on 
the  fringe  of  programs  and  informational  networks. 

Ethnically  specific  arts  organizations  in  the  United  States  have  grown 
to  mere  than  1,700,  according  to  a  1990  survey  sponsored  by  the  Arts 
Endowment.    These  organizations  affirm  the  multiracial  and  multicultural 
nature  of  American  society.    In  1993,  conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
the  Endowment  awarded  $22  million  to  support  arts  activities  by  and  for 
African-American,  Asian-American,  Latino-American,  and  Native  American 
communities.   This  reflects  an  increase  of  $7.3  million  since  FY  86, 
or  a  rise  from  11.9  percent  of  direct  grantmaking  in  FY  86  to  18.8  percent 
in  FY  93. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  ethnically  specific 
arts  groups:    aesthetically,  educationally,  and  in  terms  of  our  Nation's  future. 
The  extraordinary  range,  quality,  and  diversity  of  the  work,  the  "coat  of  many 
colors, "  and  its  ability  to  open  eyes  and  minds  and  hearts,  to  ensure  that  this 
democracy  will  survive  and  thrive,  require  nurturing  and  great  care. 
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As  we  approach  the  Millennium,  the  arts  will  play  a  major  role  in  how  we 
enter  the  21st  Century  just  as  they  have  shaped  and  defined  our  nation  during 
the  20th  Century.    The  Arts  Endowment  should  be  a  leader  in  formulating  our 
approach  to  how  we  as  a  nation  celebrate  America's  magnificent  cultural 
heritage.    We  are  uniquely  positioned  in  that  we  have  identified,  nation-wide, 
communities  involved  in  each  of  the  arts  --  from  metropolitan  areas  to  the 
smallest  rural  town  or  village.   When  America  looks  at  itself  through  the  arts, 
it  poses  three  questions:    Who  are  we?   Where  do  we  come  from?   Where  are 
we  going?   To  answer  these  questions  we  are  proposing  projects  that  will: 

•  Honor  and  display  the  marvelously  rich  artistic  heritage  of  each 
of  our  states  and  territories,  by  showcasing  the  best  of  their  art 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  during  1999  and  2000.    (Who  we  are.) 

•  From  the  local  to  state  and  national  levels,  support  a  national 
photographic  survey  that  enables  us  to  see  ourselves  at  the 
millennium.    Local  communities  will  document  themselves; 
each  state  will  produce  its  own  photographic  survey.    From 
these  will  come  a  national  photographic  exhibition  that  will 
travel  throughout  the  country.    (Who  we  are.) 

•  Continue  to  instruct  the  public  through  television  series 
on  each  of  the  arts  in  the  20th  Century,  how  they  have 
changed  our  views  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves,  with 
educational  components  to  homes,  schools,  libraries, 
and  communities.    (Where  we  come  from.) 

•  Encourage  major  exhibitions  on  the  art  and  sculpture  of 

the  century,  which  circulate  around  the  country  from  museum 
to  museum.  (Where  we  come  from.) 

•  Develop  with  private  partners  several  interactive 
exhibitions  of  the  new  technologies,  including  their 
artistic  uses,  that  the  public  can  expect  in  the  coming 
century.   (Where  we  are  going.) 

•  Tour  several  of  our  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  National  Heritage 
Fellowship  recipients  to  cities  and  rural  communities.  (Who  we 
are.   Where  we  come  from.) 

•  Help  initiate  a  national  survey  of  "Main  Street"  where 
architectural  treasures  engender  local  pride.   Through  this 
survey,  communities  will  preserve  their  local  buildings  and  help 
design  for  the  fiiture.    (Who  we  are.   Where  we  are  going.) 
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Feature  "cultural  capitals"  around  the  nation  to  highlight 
cultural  activities  of  given  cities  and  areas,  thereby  promoting 
national  and  international  tourism  and  showcasing  of  the  arts. 
(Who  we  are.) 

Encourage  "First  Night"  celebrations  of  the  arts  in 
as  many  cities  as  possible  on  New  Year's  Eve  1999. 
(Where  we  are  going.) 

Support  revivals  of  important  20th  Century  American  works 
(in  theater,  music,  dance,  etc.)  and  commission  new  works 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  millennium.    (Where  we  come 
from.    Where  we  are  going.) 


III.        Changes  Since  1990 


Between  FY  90  and  FY  95,  changes  have  been  made  throughout  Endowment 
programs,  some  in  response  to  changing  needs,  others  in  response  to  funding 
reductions  or  reallocations.    To  achieve  the  required  reductions  and  to 
accommodate  changing  needs  and  priorities,  programs  implemented  a  wide  range 
of  changes.    For  example,  we  have: 


•  eliminated  27  program  funding  categories; 

•  tightened  eligibility  requirements  in  some  1 1  categories; 

•  adopted  a  two-year  or  alternate  year  funding  cycle  in  at  least 
10  categories; 

•  put  on  hold  three  Program  Director  positions  by  establishing  two 
program  "clusters,"  each  operating  under  a  single  Program  Director: 
Music,  Opera-Musical  Theater  and  Presenting;  and  Museum  and  Visual 
Arts. 

A  more  detailed  listing  of  the  eliminated  categories  can  be  found  under 
the  Miscellaneous  Tab. 

In  response  to  the  National  Performance  Review,  the  Arts  Endowment  has  reduced 
staffing  to  a  level  of  273  FTE,  down  13  FTE  from  the  FY  91  level  and  64  FTE 
from  FY  80.    Additionally,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  establishing 
and  implementing  streamlining  plans.    For  example,  we  have  eliminated  one 
office,  consolidated  three  offices,  frozen  or  downgraded  higher-level  positions, 
and  are  examining  all  processes  to  determine  where  greater  efficiencies  can  be 
achieved  -  several  procedures  have  already  been  simplified  to  make  ongoing 
operations  more  efficient.    Finally,  we  are  in  the  process  of  replacing  our 
antiquated  computer  system  with  a  more  cost  effective  LAN  based  system. 
Our  streamlining  efforts  are  discussed  more  fully  under  the  Administrative  Tab. 
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IV.        ADMINISTRATION 


The  Endowment  requests  $26.4  million  in  administrative  funds  which  includes 
$24.9  million  in  operating  administrative  funds  for  FY  96  (14.4  percent  of 
our  total  budget  request)  and  $1.5  million  for  the  FY  96  portion  of  the  computer 
replacement  effort.   Subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  FY  95  Appropriation,  a 
3.22  percent  nation-wide  EC!  (Employment  Cost  Index)  and  locality  pay  increase 
was  approved;  this  was  higher  than  the  1.6  percent  estimate  included  in  the 
original  budget  request.   The  pay  increase  and  other  reductions  were  achieved 
through  reductions  in  various  areas  of  the  Administrative  Budget  —  the  overall 
FY  95  Administrative  Budget  is  $76,000  lower  than  the  amount  requested. 
Additionally,  to  begin  the  replacement  of  our  antiquated  computer  system, 
we  absorbed  another  $900,000  from  within  the  overall  budget.    These  adjustments 
carry  into  the  FY  96  Administrative  Budget  which  reflects  increases  necessary 
to  cover  the  full  annual  cost  of  the  1995  locality  pay  adjustment  and  a  2.4  percent 
pay  raise  proposed  for  January  1,  1996,  which  will  include  both  the  ECI  and 
locality  pay  increases. 

In  August  1993,  the  Administration  changed  from  the  system  of  tracking  "Employment 
Ceilings"  to  tracking  actual  "Staffing  Levels,"  which  meant  that  each  agency's 
Full-Time-Equivalent  (FTE)  was  expanded  to  include  "exempt"  individuals  (previously 
not  counted  in  an  agency's  ceiling).    For  the  Arts  Endowment,  this  meant  including 
Stay-in-School  employees  for  the  first  time  in  the  FTE  counts.    Under  the  new  system, 
the  FY  93  level  was  286  FTE.    In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  12839  the  FY  93 
base  became  283  FTE;  FY  94  level  was  279  FTE;  and  the  FY  95  and  FY  96  levels 
will  be  273  FTE. 

As  reported  in  the  FY  94  and  FY  95  Budget  Justifications,  a  critical  issue 
which  remains  unresolved  is  a  vulnerability  in  the  Arts  Endowment's  data 
processing  system.    We  are  continuing  to  implement  a  new  Financial  Management 
Information  System  which  is  operating  on  a  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  mainframe 
computer;  the  Grants  Management  and  Automated  Panel  Bank  Systems  also  operate  on 
the  Wang  mainframe.    Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  has  experienced  financial  difficulties 
and  has  redirected  its  emphasis  away  from  the  type  of  computer  system  now  in  use. 
As  a  result  we  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  system's  hardware 
and  in  getting  support  services.    Consequently,  we  have  allocated  $900,000  in 
FY  95  and  are  requesting  $1.5  million  during  FY  96  to  continue  the  crucial  process 
of  moving  to  a  different  computer  system. 
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V.  MATCHING  GRANTS 


For  FY  96  the  Endowment  requests  $28,725  million  for  Matching  Grants  (Treasury 
and  Challenge  funds)  to  maintain  as  well  as  generate  new  and  increased  nonfederal 
contributions  to  the  arts.   The  request  for  Matching  Grants  is  comparable  to  the 
FY  95  appropriation. 


Treasury  Funds 

The  Endowment  requests  $16.35  million  in  Treasury  funds  for  FY  96. 
Generally  matched  three  to  one  by  nonfederal  money,  these  funds  leverage 
private  sector  or  local  government  investment  in  the  arts.    Usually,  Treasury 
funds  support  larger-scale  projects  undertaken  by  organizations  under  most 
of  the  Endowment's  programs.    Advancement  Program  grants  to  developing 
arts  organizations  are  also  funded  with  Treasury  monies. 

Challgngg  Funds 

The  Endowment  requests  $12,375  million  to  support  Challenge  grants  in 
FY  96.   Challenge  grants  are  matched  at  least  three-to-one  by  nonfederal 
money,  and  are  used  to  leverage  large  sums  of  money  for  arts  organizations, 
regional,  state,  or  local  arts  agencies,  or  consortia  of  arts  organizations  or 
agencies. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
ARTS   IN    EDUCATION   PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Arts  Education  Partnership  Grants    a/ 
Collaboration  Initiatives    b/ 


Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

56 

56 

5,000 

55 

55 

5,000 

56 

56 

5.000 

123 

35 

2.221 

130 

26 

2.110 

160 

39 

2.250 

179 

91 

7,221 

185 

81 

7.110 

216 

95 

7,250 







=  =  = 

=  =  = 

=  =  =  = 

=  =  = 

=  =  = 

=  =  =  = 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE;    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Arts  Education  Partnership  Grants    a/ 
Collaboration  Initiatives    b/ 


Program  Total 


Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indet/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

4.512 
2.221 

488 

0 

5.000 
2.221 

4,500 
2.110 

500 
0 

5,000 
2.110 

4.500 
2,250 

500 
0 

5.000 
2,250 

6.733 

488 

7.221 

6.610 

500 

7.110 

6.750 

500 

7,250 

a/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $93  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds. 

b/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $125  of  interagency  funds,  in  FY  95.  excludes  $100  of  interagency  funds 
and  $50  of  gift  funds:  in  FY  96.  excludes  $150  of  interagency  funds  and  $200  of  gift  funds. 
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ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 


Purpose 


The  Arts  in  Education  (AIE)  Program's  mission  is  to  ensure  that  children  and  young 
adults  understand  the  arts  and  the  roles  and  value  of  the  arts  in  their  lives  and  in 
society.   The  Program  supports  the  development,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
arts  education  programs  within  state  arts  agencies,  arts  organizations  and  schools  to 
help  improve  the  education  of  children  and  young  adults.   The  Program  also  encourages 
partnerships  and  collaborations  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  among  the 
arts,  education,  and  private  sectors  to  ensure  that  the  arts  become  an  integral  part  of 
state  and  local  education  reform  initiatives.    It  also  supports  the  professional  growth 
of  excellent  teachers  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  national  arts  education  leadership  initiatives 
and  projects  of  national  significance  and  impact. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

In  1994,  the  most  sweeping  education  reform  legislation  since  1965  was  enacted  by  Congress. 
Through  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  state  and  local  education  reform  efforts, 
a  "window  of  opportunity "  has  opened  for  the  arts  in  our  nation's  schools.    In  addition, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  offers  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  the  arts  to  be  central  in  the  areas  of  teacher  training  and  professional 
development. 

The  education  reform  package,  with  Goals  2000  as  its  centerpiece,  has  provided  the 
impetus  for  unprecedented  efforts  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  to  make  arts 
part  of  basic  education.   The  reason  for  the  Administration's  commitment  to  including 
the  arts  is  evident  in  the  words  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education,  Richard  Riley: 

"the  process  of  studying  and  creating  art  in  all  of  its  distinct  forms  defines,  in 
many  ways,  those  qualities  that  are  at  the  heart  of  education  reform  in  the  1990's  -- 
creativity,  perseverance,  a  sense  of  standards,  and,  above  all,  a  striving  for  excellence. 
That  is  why  we  took  special  pains  to  include  the  arts  in  our  Goals  2000  legislation. 
Setting  high  academic  standards  --  telling  all  of  our  children,  'we  know  you  can  do 
this'  --  is  the  whole  purpose  and  meaning  of  education.   The  arts  help  us  send  that 
message  to  our  children  and  it  is  the  message  that  needs  to  be  sent  in  every  possible 
way." 

The  Endowment,  in  parmership  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  seeing  that  these  opportunities  exist.    The  Endowment's  commitment 
to  making  the  arts  essential  in  schools  began  in  1 988  when  its  landmark  report  on  the 
state  of  arts  education,  Toward  Civilization,  indicated  that  basic  arts  education-that 
which  is  on  a  par  with  other  "core"  subjects-was  absent  in  American  schools.   Chairman 
Jane  Alexander  continued  the  Endowment's  efforts  by  convening,  in  cooperation  with  the 
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U.S.  Department  of  Education,  a  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Action  Planning  Process  that 
included  more  than  140  national  organizations  and  agencies.   The  Endowment's  commitment 
was  clear  in  her  remarks  to  the  representatives  of  those  organizations  on  July  18,  1994: 

"I  feel  strongly  that  as  a  national  arts  agency,  the  Endowment  has  a  responsibility 
to  assure  a  leadership  role  in  making  the  arts  an  integral  part  of  education  reform. 
[This  meeting  was  convened)  to  accomplish  three  objectives:    to  articulate  the  ways 
in  which  the  arts  can  make  important  and,  in  many  ways,  unique  contributions  to 
achieving  each  of  the  eight  National  Education  Goals;  to  develop  a  plan  for  making 
the  arts  an  essential  part  of  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals;  and  to  identify 
ways  we  can  all  work  together  to  ensure  the  arts  become  a  central  component  in  state 
and  local  Goals  2000  education  reform  plans. " 

This  planning  process  has  produced  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Action  Plan,  which  will  be 
implemented  over  the  next  three  years  by  a  parmership  of  national  organizations,  government 
agencies,  and  foundations  and  businesses. 

"Arts  education  can  help  students  reach  out  and  understand  the  changing  elements  in 
the  human  condition.    It  can  teach  them  to  see  and  hear  as  well  as  read  and  write.    It 
can  help  them  understand  what  civilization  is  so  that  as  adults  they  can  contribute  to  it. 
In  a  culturally  diverse  society,  it  can  generate  understanding  of  both  the  core  and  multiplicity 
of  America's  culture.    In  a  world  made  smaller  by  modern  communications  and  travel,  arts 
education  can  teach  our  children  how  the  cultures  and  civilizations  of  other  countries  affect 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  behavior.    It  can  help  children  develop  the  skills  for  creativity  and 
problem-solving  and  acquire  the  tools  of  communication.    It  can  help  them  develop  the 
capacity  for  making  wise  choices  among  the  products  of  the  arts  which  so  affect  our 
environments  and  daily  lives. '   {Toward  Civilization:  A  Report  on  Arts  Education,  NBA, 
1988.) 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  list  that  the  arts  are  important  not  only  for  their  own  sake  as 
challenging  subject  matter,  but  as  keys  to  the  realization  of  all  eight  National  Education  Goals 
established  by  Goals  2000.    For,  as  many  educators  and  leaders  have  long  claimed,  and  as 
research  amply  documents,  the  arts  can  have  important  benefits  beyond  the  experiential  and 
intellectual  challenges  they  provide. 

The  Endowment's  Arts  in  Education  Program  continues  to  pursue  the  goals  of  1)  making  the 
arts  basic  to  the  education  of  children  and  young  adults  in  grades  pre-k  to  12;  2)  increasing 
public  awareness  about  the  value  of  arts  education  for  children  and  young  adults;  and  3) 
enabling  people  and  organizations  to  increase  arts  education  opportunities  and  improve  the 
quality  of  arts  education.   These  goals  are  pursued  by  providing  not  only  grant  support  but 
serving  as  a  partner  and  a  leader  at  the  national  level. 
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Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

The  AIE  Program  has  two  primary  categories:    Arts  Education  Parmership  Grants  to  state 
arts  agencies,  and  Collaboration  Initiatives,  which  include  Arts  Plus,  Special  Project 
Initiatives,  and  collaborations  with  other  Endovmient  Programs. 

1 .  Arts  Education  Parmership  Grants 

Arts  Education  Parmership  Grants,  which  utilize  70  percent  of  this  Program's  budget, 
support  the  efforts  of  the  State  Arts  Agencies  (SAAs)  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
children  and  young  adults  to  study  the  arts  as  part  of  their  regular  school  instruction. 
The  SAAs  are  involved  in  efforts  to  monitor  education  reform.    They  work  in  concert  with 
state  departments  of  education.  Alliances  for  Arts  Education,  and  other  groups  to  encourage 
changes  in  legislation  and  school  policies  such  as  curriculum  and  assessment  development, 
teacher  training  and  certification,  and  graduation  requirements.    In  programming,  the  SAAs 
are  encouraged  to  take  a  variety  of  approaches.    Artist  residencies,  which  can  range  in  length 
from  a  few  weeks  to  an  entire  school  year,  are  a  part  of  all  states'  arts  education  programs. 
In  the  1992-93  school  year,  approximately  14,500  artists  -  from  the  dance,  film/video,  folk 
arts,  design  arts,  theater,  creative  writing,  music  and  visual  arts  fields  --  worked  with 
students  in  more  tiian  4,700  public  schools  in  the  50  states  and  four  special  jurisdictions. 
These  artists  also  demonstrate  techniques  and  coach  teachers  on  ways  to  teach  the  arts. 
They  often  provide  programs  for  parents  and  others  in  the  community  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  arts  in  education. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  the  Mississippi  Arts  Commission  received  $95,600  to  support 
its  arts  education  programs  during  the  1993  school  year.    Among  its  many  programs 
is  the  Whole  School  Projects,  which  awards  grants  to  schools  that  involve  the  entire 
school  population,  move  the  arts  from  the  fringe  toward  inclusion  as  a  basic  part  of 
the  curriculum,  use  community  resources  including  artists  and  arts  organizations,  and 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  arts.    Whole  School  Projects  have  been  established  in  three 
of  the  state's  five  Congressional  districts,  witii  the  goal  of  implementing  projects 
in  the  other  two  by  1996.    Schools  commit  to  one  year  of  planning  and  five  years 
of  implementation.    Thus  far,  participating  schools  are  all  rural  elementary  schools 
with  socio-economically  disadvantaged  populations  and  below-average  academic 
achievements.    The  students  are  receiving  instruction  in  music,  visual  arts,  dance, 
theater  and  creative  writing.   The  arts  are  taught  as  stand-alone  subjects  and 
are  infused  throughout  the  elementary  curriculum. 
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2.  Collaboration  Initiatives 


Collaboration  Initiatives  include  Arts  Plus,  Special  Project  initiatives,  and  collaborations 
with  other  Endowment  Programs. 

Arts  Plus 

Arts  Plus  supports  multi-year  parmerships  between  arts  organizations  and  schools, 
bringing  together  the  talents  and  resources  of  the  artistic  and  educational  communities. 
The  category's  goals  are  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  encourage  artistic  exploration  and  growth  by  arts  professionals  in  their 
work  with  schools.    While  many  arts  organizations  conduct  educational  outreach 
programs.  Arts  Plus  encourages  these  organizations  to  build  relationships  with 
schools,  and  to  plan  for  and  develop  sustainable,  curriculum-based  arts  programs. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  the  Wolf  Trap  Institute  for  Early  Learning  Through  the  Arts, 
in  Vienna,  VA,  was  awarded  $i25,000  for  a  three-year  project  to  expand  an  arts-based 
program  for  disadvantaged  children  ages  3-5.    Dozens  of  nationally-known  artists  and 
artist-teachers  will  work  with  72  Fairfax  County  developmental  classrooms  and  all 
Head  Stan  teachers  and  aides  in  the  county.    The  Institute  plans  to  disseminate 
the  project's  findings  and  techniques  for  adaptation  nationwide.    The  three-year 
old  Institute  is  the  chief  education  program  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  has  served  almost  half  a  million  children,  parents,  and 
teachers  nationwide. 

Special  Project  Initiatives 

Awards  made  through  the  Special  Project  Initiatives  subcategory  support  unique  projects  of 
national  impact,  often  undertaken  in  partnership  with  other  federal  agencies  or  organizations. 
These  include  leadership  initiatives  to  support  the  development  of  AnsEdge,  a  computerized 
arts  education  information  network,  and  efforts  to  address  specific  research  needs  as  outlined 
in  the  joint  report  issued  by  the  Endowment  and  die  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Arts 
Education  Research  Agenda  for  the  Future.   Support  is  also  provided  for  professional 
development  for  teachers  of  the  arts  and  others  designed  to  increase  knowledge  and  skills 
in  arts  education. 

Example:   In  FY  93,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  in 
Washington,  DC,  was  awarded  $250,000  to  develop  a  prototype  of  a  computer-based 
arts  education  information  network.    Called  ArtsEdge,  its  design,  currendy  being 
tested  in  three  areas  around  the  country  (greater  Washington,  DC,  the  state  of 
California,  and  the  Ft.  Worth,  TX,  metropolitan  area)  will  allow  artists,  teachers 
and  others  concerned  with  arts  education  to  communicate  efficiendy  with  each  other, 
and  provide  access  to  new  ideas,  resources,  and  promising  and  effective  programs. 
The  project  also  includes  a  content  advisory  group  with  members  from  organizations 
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nationwide  who  represent  a  wide  range  of  arts  disciplines  and  arts  education.   ArtsEdge 
can  be  accessed  through  Internet,  and  the  project  participants  are  exploring  ways  to 
share  information  that  will  not  be  limited  to  text  (e.g.,  photos,  audio  and  video)  in 
keeping  with  emerging  technology  and  the  National  Information  Infrastructure.   This 
project  was  collaboratively  supported  by  the  Endowment,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  and  private  fijnders. 

Collaborations  with  Endowment  Programs 

Additional  arts  education  projects  are  supported  through  collaborations  with  other  Endowment 
Programs.    For  FY  96  we  plan  to  emphasize  three  collaborations: 

Arts  Corps,  with  the  Local  Arts  Agencies  Program.    FY  96  will  be  the  fourth 
year  of  this  project  which  places  artist/graduate  students  in  local  communities 
to  work  as  resident  artists  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer.    A  major  Millennium 
Project,  with  the  Media  Arts  Program.   This  Millennium  Project  is  an  ambitious 
educational  venture  that  will  result  in  both  broadcast  series  and  educational 
materials  about  a  variety  of  visual,  literary,  media,  and  performing  art  forms  in  the 
twentieth  century.    Among  the  educational  materials  that  will  be  produced  and 
distributed  to  schools  and  libraries  are  videocassettes,  books,  teachers  guides  and 
viewers  guides. 

Chamber  Music  Rural  Residencies,  with  the  Music  Program.    Now  in  its  third 
year,  this  pilot  project  helps  meet  the  needs  of  both  small  towTis  and  emerging 
chamber  music  ensembles.   Outstanding  young  ensembles  have  been  placed  in 
ten  communities  in  Arkansas  (Blytheville,  Osceola  and  Leachville/Manila), 
Georgia  (Tifton  and  Moultrie),  Iowa  (Jessup  and  Mt.  Vernon),  Kansas  (Garden 
City  and  Liberal),  and  California  (King  City).    Members  of  the  ensembles  enter 
fully  into  the  life  of  each  community;  they  perform,  teach  and  coach  for  the 
full  school  year.    The  project  has  received  considerable  media  coverage:    in 
print,  on  public  radio,  and  on  television,  including  CBS  Sunday  Morning  and 
World  News  Tonight. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
DANCE   PROGRAM 


APPUCATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Category 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 



















Choreograpfiers   Fellowstiips 
Dance  Company  Grants 
Services  to  the  Field 
Special  Projects 

416 

197 

57 

8 

49 

112 

31 

8 

848 

5,544 

424 

422 

419 

195 
51 
3 

50 
98 
27 
3 

800 

5,515 

375 

200 

420 

205 

60 

3 

45 

100 

30 

3 

800 

5,500 

400 

300 

Program  Total 

678 

200 

7,239 

668 

178 

6,890 

688 

178 

7.000 

=  =  = 

=  =  = 

=  =  =  = 

=:  =  = 

=  =  = 

=  =  =  = 

=  =  = 

=  =  = 



CATEGORY  DISTFIIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Choreographers'  Felbwshlps 
Dance  Company  Grants 
Services  to  the  Field 
Special  Projects 

Program  Total 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas 


Det/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program  Treas 


848  0  848 

4,644  900  5,544 

424  0  ''•24 

422  0  422 

6,339  900  7.239 


800  0  800 

4,640  875  5.515 

375  0  375 

200  0  200 

6.015  875  6,890 


800  0  800 

4.600  900  5,500 

400  0  400 

300  0  300 

6.100  900  7.000 


a/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $400  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds. 
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DANCE  PROGRAM 


Purpose 


The  Dance  Program's  mission  is  to  assist  dance  artists  of  national  or  regional  significance  to 
create,  produce,  present  and  pass  their  work  on,  and  to  foster  a  climate  of  support  and  public 
appreciation  for  dance  that  enriches  our  nation.    It  supports  the  highest  quality  and  creativity 
in  dance  and  helps  make  a  broad  range  of  exemplary  dance  available  in  communities  across 
this  nation.    It  does  this  by  awarding  grants  to  dance  companies  for  their  work  at  home  and 
on  tour;  fellowships  to  aid  the  creative  growth  of  choreographers  and  for  outstanding  master 
teachers/mentors;  and  grants  to  provide  crucial  services  to  the  field  and  to  support  special 
projects  such  as  documentation  to  preserve  America's  dance  heritage,  and  innovative  touring 
networks  which  bring  dance  to  hundreds  of  communities. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

American  dance  is  renowned  the  world  over  for  its  groundbreaking  creativity  and  the  breadth 
of  its  development  across  an  unparalleled  variety  of  forms  and  traditions.    For  three  decades, 
the  Arts  Endowment's  assistance  has  been  crucial  in  fostering  excellence,  vitality,  and 
diversity  in  dance,  and  broadening  its  availability  and  appreciation.    Although  Endowment 
leadership  has  encouraged  private  foundations  to  develop  programs  of  assistance  to 
complement  federal  dollars  and  address  special  needs,  the  Program's  grants  are 
the  only  sustained  assistance  to  dance  artists  and  organizations  nationwide. 

Dance  is  an  extremely  labor  intensive  art  that  needs  time  for  thoughtful,  creative  development. 
Such  time  --  not  to  say  the  physical  and  human  resources  dance  requires  --  is  costly.    During 
the  past  decade,  as  public  and  corporate  dollars  for  direct  support  to  dance  leveled  off  and 
then  declined,  the  Dance  Program  sharpened  its  focus  on  opportunities:  to  make  and  perform 
dances;  on  conservation  of  the  American  dance  heritage  through  documentation,  preservation, 
and  teaching;  and  on  public  access  to  and  understanding  of  the  full  range  of  dance  arts  in 
live  performance  and  through  the  media. 

Many,  if  not  most,  dance  companies  and  artists  also  work  with  at-risk  youth,  students, 
teachers  and  parents,  elderly  and  disabled  populations,  and  rural  and  inner-city  communities. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  wake  of  a  recessionary  economy  from  which  the  arts  have  been  slow 
to  recuperate,  they  are  experiencing  shortage  of  performance  opportunities,  affordable  living 
and  work  space  and  health  care,  and  the  financial  wherewithal  to  carry  on  their  heavy 
schedules  of  artistic  activity. 

Dance  is  among  this  country's  most  celebrated  exports,  yet  domestic  touring  by  many  of  our 
finest  companies  has  been  seriously  curtailed.   Some  of  our  most  treasured,  world  class  dance 
companies  have  had  to  reduce  numbers  of  dancers  and  weeks  of  touring,  suspend  salaries  for 
artists  and  administrators,  and  take  other  severe  measures  in  order  to  continue.   The  costs  of 
dance  touring  and  inadequate  support  for  it  threaten  the  existence  of  companies.   Dance  artists 
on  tour  carry  the  literature,  history,  and  contemporary  innovations  of  dance  -  a  living  dance 
library  ~  to  communities  nationwide.   An  independent  evaluation  of  the  Endowment's  Dance 
on  Tour  initiative  suggests  that  the  real  need  for  touring  assistance  is  ten  times  greater 
than  current  resources. 
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Dance  companies  are  struggling  simultaneously  to  manage  immediate  crises  and  think  beyond 
the  next  payroll  or  season.    While  trying  to  maintain  and  build  performance  opportunities, 
they  also  are  coping  with  issues  of  leadership  succession;  increased  commitments  to  their 
communities  and  to  education  and  training;  long-term  development  of  artistry  and  of  new 
work;  preservation  of  repertory,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  rehearsal  and  performance  facilities. 
The  toll  of  AIDS,  rising  costs  of  health  care,  the  passing  of  master  artists,  and  the  difficulties 
that  mid-career  artists  are  having  In  sustaining  a  life  in  dance,  have  all  converged  to  imperil 
the  future  creative  development  of  the  field  and,  as  well,  its  capacity  to  respond  to  a  host  of 
community  needs. 

Given  the  downturn  in  overall  support  to  dance  from  the  business  sector  (down  60  percent, 
compared  with  18%  for  the  arts  overall),  the  field's  ability  to  create,  perform  and  serve 
communities  so  well  with  so  little  venture  capital  is  truly  remarkable.   The  impact  of  the 
continuing  erosion  of  financial  resources  on  the  future  of  the  field,  however,  cannot  be 
overstated.    Will  today's  and  tomorrow's  young  dance  artists  and  young  audiences  be 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  our  investments  over  the  past  decades  in  one  of  the  most 
vibrant,  innovative  manifestations  of  American  culture? 

Program  Response  and  Category  Description 

The  Dance  Program  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  field  by  focussing  primarily  on  ways  to 
help  sustain  and  encourage  continued  creativity  in  the  field.  Its  resources  are  directed  toward 
professional  artists,  master  teachers,  and  arts  organizations  for  the  development,  performance, 
and  preservation  of  work  in  home  seasons  and  on  tour. 

1.    Choreographers'  Fellowships 

This  category  offers  support  for  the  creative  development  of  professional  choreographers 
working  in  a  full  range  of  dance  idioms.    No  comparable  support  is  offered  elsewhere. 
Recipient  choreographers  may  pay  dancers,  produce  a  concert,  rent  rehearsal  or  performance 
space,  study,  or  prepare  or  document  work. 

Example:    In  FY  92,  a  two-year  fellowship  of  $20,000  was  awarded  to  Alito 
Alessi,  of  Eugene,  OR.    Mr.  Alessi  used  a  portion  of  his  fellowship  to 
support  his  "DANCEABILITY"  Project,  which  offers  workshops  and  performance 
opportunities  for  disabled  and  non-disabled  persons.   Mr.  Alessi  has  taught 
dance  to  the  disabled  since  1987,  and  due  to  the  growth  of  activity  and  interest 
in  this  unique  area  he  is  now  planning  for  the  national  and  international  development 
of  the  Project.    His  fellowship  allowed  him  to  offer  DANCEABILITY  workshops  in 
Santa  Fe,  NM,  to  document  this  important  work,  and  to  obtain  technical  assistance 
for  long-term  strategic  planning  for  "DANCEABILITY." 
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2.    Dance  Company  Grants 


This  category  supports  professional  companies  of  widely  diverse  styles,  sizes,  stages 
of  evolution,  longevity,  and  budgets.    Endowment  grants  assist  activities  that  aid  creative 
work,  including  commissions,  repertory  enrichment,  rehearsal  time,  home  seasons,  touring, 
administrative  support,  as  well  as  educational  and  other  activities  that  advance  public 
understanding  of  the  art  form. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  the  New  Dance  Theatre  of  Denver,  CO,  received  a  grant 
of  $17,000  to  support  artistic  salaries  and  production  costs  for  the  Cleo  Parker 
Robinson  Dance  Theatre,  a  modern  repertory  ensemble.    The  company  produced 
work  by  legendary  choreographer,  anthropologist,  and  National  Medal  of  Arts 
recipient  Katherine  Dunham,  as  well  by  other  noted  choreographers.    It  tours 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States,  including  extended  residencies  in 
communities  such  as  Gillette,  WY,  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  and  Moscow,  ID. 
In  addition  to  the  professional  dance  ensemble  and  classes,  Cleo  Parker  Robinson 
Dance  Theatre  operates  a  neighborhood  dance  school,  a  300-seat  theater  in  Denver's 
historic  "five  Points,"  an  inner-city  neighborhood,  and  "Project  Self  Discovery"  a 
four-year  pilot  program  providing  "at  risk"  students  with  the  arts  as  an  alternative 
to  substance  abuse.    The  company  makes  its  home  in  the  oldest  black  church  in 
Denver. 

3.   Services  to  the  Field 

Grants  in  this  category  support  exemplary  projects  that  address  crucial  artistic  and 
professional  needs,  including  performance  and  rehearsal  space  and  opportunities; 
assistance  with  financial,  management,  and  career  transition  matters;  communication 
and  continuing  education  within  the  dance  world;  promotion  of  public  awareness  and 
access  to  dance:  and  documentation/preservation  services. 

Example  :    In  FY  93,  a  $4,850  grant  to  the  Carlisle  Project  in  Carlisle,  PA,  supported 
workshops  and  residencies  for  choreographers  and  dancers.   The  Carlisle  Project 
enhances  the  artistic  development  of  ballet  choreographers  by  providing  them  with 
dancers  and  studio  time  so  they  can  create  work,  and  offers  them  intensive  workshops 
in  music  and  dance  styles.    In  f^  93,  over  25  choreographers  and  30  dancers  from 
several  states  participated  in  workshops  in  composition,  ballroom,  and  traditional 
European  folk  dance.   This  collaboration  allowed  the  choreographers  to  work  with 
companies,  and  the  companies  to  work  with  newer  and  lesser-known  choreographers. 
For  example.  Rick  McCullough  of  North  Carolina  choreographed  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
for  the  Lake  Erie  Ballet  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Victoria  Morgan  of  San  Francisco 
choreographed  a  work  for  the  Nashville  Ballet. 
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4.    Special  Projects 

This  category  supports  special  initiatives  and  projects  with  a  potential  for  national  impact 
on  the  dance  field  or  that  may  serve  as  prototypes  for  future  development.   One  such  project 
is  Dance  on  Tour  (DOT),  a  parmership  with  the  Presenting  and  the  State  and  Regional 
Programs,  that  works  with  regional  arts  organizations  and  state  arts  agencies  to  strengthen 
dance  and  dance  touring  and  presentation  nationwide.    Another  special  project  is  the  National 
Performance  Network  (NPN),  an  innovative  network  that  circulates  the  work  of  dance  artists 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  audiences  at  59  cities  in  32  states.    In  FY  94,  three 
distinguished  master  teachers/mentors  were  awarded  fellowships  to  recognize  and  enable  them 
to  continue  their  important  work. 

Example:    In  FY  94  the  Mid-Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  in  Baltimore,  MO,  received 
a  grant  of  $100,000  to  support  Dance  on  Tour  throughout  the  mid- Atlantic  region. 
Encompassing  sites  in  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  West  Virginia,  Dance  on 
Tour  enables  presenters  to  bring  the  finest  dance  to  their  communities.    More  than 
50  dance  companies  presented  some  188  performances  and  475  other  activities  such 
as  master  classes,  open  rehearsals,  workshops,  and  work  with  special  populations  of 
all  ages.    Residencies  were  held  in  such  places  as  Scranton,  PA,  Lewisburg,  WV,  and 
Kilmarnock,  VA. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
DESIGN   PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 

FY  94 
Category  AppI     Grants 


Design  Initiatives    a/ 
Design  Project  Grants 
Individual  Projects 

Program  Total 


392 
168 


FY  95 

FY  96 

vmount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Anrraunt 

1,095 

12 

12 

1.065 

12 

12 

1.095 

1,775 

205 

72 

1,755 

320 

72 

1,765 

440 

197 

20 

440 

210 

24 

440 

104        3,260 


CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Design  Initiatives    a/ 
Design  Project  Grants 
Individual  Projects 

Program  Total 


Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

1,095 

1,775 

440 

0 
0 
0 

1,095 

1,775 

440 

1.065 

1,755 

440 

0 
0 
0 

1.065 

1.755 

440 

1.095 

1.765 

440 

0 
0 
0 

1,095 

1,765 

440 

3,310 

0 

3,310 

3.260 

0 

3,260 

3,300 

0 

3,300 

a/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $107  of  interagency  funds. 
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DESIGN  PROGRAM 


Purpose 


The  Design  Program  supports  excellence  in  the  design  of  cities,  towns,  buildings,  and 
landscapes,  and  in  graphic,  interior,  and  product  design.   The  Program  provides  national 
leadership  to  promote  excellence  in  design  by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  as  well  as 
the  private  sector.    Through  competitions,  workshops,  awards  and  demonstration  projects, 
the  Design  Program  supports  projects  that  create  design  awareness,  promote  design  education, 
produce  new  designs,  develop  design  talent,  and  improve  the  practices  and  techniques  of  the 
design  disciplines  --  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  urban  and  regional  planning,  historic 
preservation,  graphic,  industrial  and  product  design,  interior  design,  and  costume  and  fashion 
design.    Underscoring  all  of  its  activities  is  the  Design  Program's  mission  to  create  a  clearer 
understanding  and  recognition  of  the  value  of  good  design,  increase  the  public's  exposure  to 
design  excellence,  improve  visual  literacy,  enhance  public  appreciation  for  and  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  design  heritage,  stimulate  informed  design  discussion  and  criticism,  and  foster 
design  innovation. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  Endowment's  Design  Program  strives  to  educate  the  American  people  as  to  the  value  of 
good  design.    Good  design  is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the  country  and  affects  the  quality 
of  life  of  all  Americans.    Unlike  other  art  forms,  design  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.   We  have 
no  option  but  to  interact  with  design.    It  touches  all  of  our  lives  every  day  and  every  hour  -- 
in  the  cities  and  towns  we  inhabit,  the  cars  we  drive  on  the  roads  we  travel,  and  the  signs  that 
direct  us,  even  in  the  products  we  buy  and  the  packages  in  which  they  are  sold. 

The  country  is  presently  facing  a  number  of  crucial  economic,  environmental,  and  social 
issues  that  require  comprehensive  approaches  and  new  techniques.    If  not  addressed  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  these  issues  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  America  and  the  economy 
for  generations  to  come.    The  use  of  good  design  in  dealing  with  such  issues  as  military  base 
closings,  revitalization  of  urban  infrastructures,  recycling  in  packaging,  natural  resources 
management,  and  industry's  ability  to  compete  in  global  markets  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

The  Design  Program  promotes  the  design  disciplines  through  a  combination  of  grant 
categories  and  leadership  initiatives.    Project  grants  and  fellowships  support  state  and 
local  organizations  and  individuals  for  improved  design  practice,  communication,  research, 
theory,  and  education,  while  the  leadership  initiatives  focus  resources  and  attention  on 
current  design  issues.    Unlike  grants  and  fellowships,  initiatives  are  developed  by  the  Arts 
Endowment  in  partnership  with  nonprofit  organizations,  universities,  or  other  federal  agencies 
and  are  managed  by  Design  Program  staff.   Together,  all  of  these  activities  reach  and  enhance 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  in  diverse  communities  of  all  sizes.    For  FY  96,  the 
Program  will  continue  to  make  awards  in  these  three  areas. 
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1.    Design  Initiatives 


Because  the  design  field  is  a  multi-disciplinary  one  that  has  few  institutions,  the  Design 
Program  undertalces  leadership  initiatives  in  response  to  needs  of  the  field  and  the  public. 
These  initiatives  support  communication,  education,  technical  assistance,  and  research. 
They  are  divided  into  the  following  areas: 

Access  and  Professional  Development:    The  Design  Program  supports  Design  Access  -- 
an  information  data  base  for  past  grants  to  provide  information  for  prospective  applicants 
through  an  inquiry  service  and  publications.    Design  Access  also  acts  as  an  information 
link  among  design  services  and  users  seeking  design  resources,  and  undertakes  special 
projects  to  make  design  more  accessible. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  Design  Access,  administered  through  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  National  Building  Museum  in  Washington,  DC,  awarded  industrial  designer 
James  Mueller  of  Chantilly,  VA,  a  contract  for  $40,270  to  support  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  the  video  "Toward  Universal  Design. "    Produced  by  Mueller  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  this  15-minute  video  explains 
why  it  is  important  for  products,  buildings,  and  public  spaces  to  be  designed  with 
the  widest  number  of  users  in  mind,  including  people  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 
Under  his  contract  with  Design  Access,  Mueller  is  developing  a  Universal  Design 
bibliography,  organization  list,  and  calendar  to  distribute  with  the  video; 
producing  and  distributing  promotional  materials  to  a  mailing  list  of  3,500  design 
schools,  organizations,  and  media  outlets;  and  filling  requests  for  the  video. 

Federal  Realm:    Since  the  federal  government  spends  billions  of  dollars  annually  on 
the  design  of  facilities,  publications,  furniture  and  equipment,  and  other  products, 
the  Program  conducts  activities  to  improve  the  quality  of  federal  buildings,  landscapes, 
interiors,  and  graphic  communications. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  the  Program  organized  a  three-day  conference  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  public  service  design  abroad,  bringing  policy  makers,  design  managers, 
and  practitioners  from  Europe  and  Japan  to  present  and  discuss  with  their  U.S. 
counterparts  innovative  technologies,  design  processes,  and  successful  projects 
shaping  contemporary  public  design  abroad.    Highlights  of  the  conference  and  lessons 
for  the  U.S.  were  presented  in  Places  magazine.   Additional  financial  support  for  the 
conference  was  provided  by  the  General  Services  Administration,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
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Public  Realm:   The  goal  of  this  Program  initiative  --  which  includes  the  Mayors  Institute  on 
City  Design,  Design  for  Housing,  and  the  Your  Town:  Designing  Its  Future  rural  program  -- 
is  to  improve  the  vitality  and  livability  of  the  built  environment  in  rural  and  urban  settings. 

Example:    In  FT  94,  the  Mayors  Institute  on  City  Design  sponsored  six  urban  design 
and  development  workshops.    During  the  year,  several  projects  tackled  at  the  Institute 
were  completed  or  undertaken.   Birmingham's  Kelly  Ingram  Park  has  become  the 
centerpiece  of  the  city's  award-winning  Civil  Rights  District;  Bridgeport  and  Tacoma 
are  reestablishing  links  to  their  waterfronts;  Erie's  Discovery  Square  museum  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  planning  and  design;  and  Las  Vegas  has  begun  work  on  the  Fremont 
Street  Experience,  a  multi-use  project  to  reinvigorate  the  central  city. 

Corporate  Realm:    The  state  of  U.S.  product  design  and  the  ability  of  U.S.  products  to 
compete  in  the  global  marketplace  is  a  national  concern.    By  supporting  educational  tools, 
research,  exhibitions,  and  workshops,  the  Endowment  endeavors  to  improve  the  quality  of 
U.S.  product  design.    This  category,  last  funded  in  FY  92,  will  be  included  in  the  FY  96 
budget. 

2.  Design  Project  Grants 

Project  Grants  to  Organizations  advance  design  through  practice,  research,  theory,  and 
communication.   Organizations  are  eligible  for  a  variety  of  project  types  in  all  of  the 
design  disciplines. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  New  Mexico  Community  Foundation  of  Santa  Fe,  NM, 
was  awarded  $49,960  to  support  a  training  program  on  preserving  historic  adobe 
structures  and  churches  of  the  region.   This  project  will  enable  the  Community 
Foundation  to  continue  to  sponsor  programs  in  adobe  conservation  and  preservation. 
A  special  effort  will  direct  attention  to  the  education  and  training  of  youth  so 
that  the  expertise  and  commitment  to  saving  such  structures  will  be  passed  on  to 
future  generations. 

Planning  Grants  for  Rural  and  Small  Communities  respond  to  the  applications  for  small-scale 
urban  design  and  planning  support.   Communities  located  in  rural  counties  of  under  50,000  or 
in  towns  with  a  population  under  5,000  in  larger  counties  are  eligible  for  planning  and  urban 
design  assistance. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  Almena  Business  Development  Corporation  of  Almena,  WI,  was 
awarded  $20,000  to  support  the  development  of  a  comprehensive,  community-wide 
land  use  manual  with  design  guidelines  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  rural  business 
district.   Since  1990,  a  broad-based  effort  has  been  in  place  to  attract  new 
industries  and  jobs  to  the  community.   An  increasing  development  pace  now  threatens 
to  compound  old  land-use  problems  associated  with  a  mix  of  agricultural,  residential, 
industrial,  and  commercial  uses.   This  process  will  help  the  community  address  issues 
of  safety,  aesthetic  identity,  and  growth  management. 
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Project  Grants  for  Design  Education  are  intended  to  support  activity  in  the  development  of 
teaching  tools,  techniques,  and  curricula  for  design  education  in  all  of  the  design  disciplines. 

Example:    in  FY  94,  Eli  Whimey  Museum  of  Hamden,  CT,  was  awarded  $21,000  to 
develop  teaching  tools  for  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  students.   The  "Leonardo  Project" 
is  a  program  of  the  Eli  Whitney  Museum  that  introduces  architecture,  stage  design, 
graphic  design,  and  engineering  of  structures  and  machines  to  children.    This  program 
will  create  15  design  problem  statements  adapted  from  ideas  taken  from  Leonardo 
DaVinci's  notebooks.    The  problems  will  explore  the  nature  of  design;  challenge 
classroom  obstacles  to  experimental  learning;  merge  math,  science,  and  art;  promote 
communication;  guide  teacher  presentation;  and  prepare  students  to  create  solutions 
in  school  and  at  home.   The  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  is  interested  in 
this  project,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  teacher  training  and  will  be  disseminated 
nationally  by  the  Association  of  Science  and  Technology  Centers  through  touring 
exhibitions  developed  by  IBM. 

Project  Grants  for  Design  History  and  Documentation  support  projects  that  preserve  the 
physical  products  of  design  or  document  design  history. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Richmond  received 
$25,000  to  develop  an  exhibition  and  catalogue  on  American  poster  design  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.    Never  before  shown  in  its  entirety,  this  collection  ranges  from  1894 
to  1905.    Funds  will  be  used  to  prepare,  mount,  frame,  and  exhibit  the  collection  and 
produce  an  illustrated  catalogue.   The  exhibition  will  include  examples  of  the  literary 
publications  which  were  advertised  through  the  posters,  emphasize  the  social,  historical 
and  technological  aspects  of  the  period,  and  demonstrate  how  the  poster  as  a  form  of 
American  design  became  a  marketing  tool  with  significant  impact. 

Project  Grants  for  Arts  Facilities  Design  support  organizations  seeking  to  research,  devise, 
or  implement  projects  that  will  advance  the  design  process  for  renovation,  rehabilitation, 
or  creation  of  facilities  to  accommodate  the  specific  artistic  needs  of  a  community. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  the  North  Carolina  Pottery  Center,  Inc.,  in  Asheboro,  NC,  was 
awarded  $25,000  to  support  design  fees  for  a  pottery  museum  reflecting  traditions  of 
local  pottery  making.    The  Center  was  established  in  1981,  to  exhibit  and  interpret 
North  Carolina's  long  tradition  of  pottery  making  and  to  develop  educational  and 
training  programs  of  international  reputation.    North  Carolina's  pottery  making 
heritage  includes  the  ancient  Cherokee  coiled  pottery  method,  the  folk  tradition  of 
stoneware  and  alkaline-glazed  pottery  established  by  early  European  immigrants, 
and  a  thriving  art-pottery  tradition  supported  by  craft  schools,  cooperatives,  and 
guilds.    Tens  of  thousands  of  tourists  visit  the  area  annually,  attracted  by  the 
pottery  shops  and  studios.   The  museum  will  be  constructed  on  a  seven-acre  site 
in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Seagrove. 
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3.    Individual  Projects 


Project  Grants  for  Individuals  support  projects  that  advance  design  through  practice,  planning, 
research,  theory,  and  communication. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  Ramona  MuUahey  of  Honolulu,  HI,  was  awarded  $2S,CXX)  to 
support  a  conference  for  integrating  design  education  into  the  school  curriculum  of 
Hawaii.    Design  education  prepares  students  for  their  role  as  informed,  culturally 
literate,  critically  thinking  citizens.    Using  design,  students  can  explore  how  a 
community  environment  is  changed,  the  issues  and  challenges,  and  the  dynamics 
of  change.    Ms.  MuUahey  will  hold  a  conference  involving  classroom  teachers  and 
design  educators  from  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  to  collaborate  on  an  action  plan  to 
identify  ways  of  integrating  design  curriculum  with  K-12  education.    Ms.  MuUahey 
was  recently  awarded  the  American  Planning  Association,  Hawaii  Chapter's  1994 
Distinguished  Leadership  Award.    This  project  is  co-sponsored  with  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Department  of  Education,  American  Planning  Association-Hawaii 
Chapter,  University  of  Hawaii  College  of  Education,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
EXPANSION   ARTS   PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP   &   FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS  ONLY) 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Category 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

Arts  Education  Initiative 

60 

10 

175 

70 

10 

175 

80 

10 

175 

Expansion  Arts  Organizations 

353 

287 

4.680 

358 

300 

4,695 

370 

290 

4,745 

Pilot  Projects    a/ 

8 

8 

288 

10 

8 

250 

40 

8 

240 

Services  to  the  Field 

23 

16 

200 

22 

12 

170 

25 

14 

190 

Program  Total 


330       5,290 


CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Arts  Education  Initiative 
Expansion  Arts  Organizations 
Pilot  Pro|ects 
Services  to  the  Field 

175 

4,680 

288 

200 

0 
0 
0 
0 

175 

4.680 

288 

200 

175 

4,695 

250 

170 

0 
0 
0 
0 

175 

4,695 

250 

170 

175 

4,745 

240 

190 

0 
0 
0 
0 

175 

4,745 

240 

190 

Program  Total 

5.343 

0 

5,343 

5,290 

0 

5,290 

5.350 

0 

5.350 

a/    Formerly  Special  Projects. 
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EXPANSION  ARTS 

Purposg 

The  Expansion  Arts  Program  supports  the  work  of  professionally  directed  arts  organizations 
that  represent:    1)  ethnic  communities  such  as  African  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Latin 
Americans,  Native  Americans  and  tribal  communities,  as  well  as  other  defined  ethnic 
groups;  2)  Inner  city  communities  which  may  be  ethnically  mixed  and  which  are  inclusive 
of  low-income  people;  and  3)  Rural  communities,  with  "rural"  defined  as  areas  of  sparse 
population  whose  communities  are  geographically  and  culturally  isolated  and  generally 
of  low  economic  status.   The  Program  is  committed  to  the  development  and  stabilization 
of  such  cultural  organizations.   Over  the  Program's  more  than  20-year  history,  many 
of  the  organizations  the  Expansion  Arts  Program  has  cultivated  have  now  achieved 
prominence  in  their  disciplines.    The  federal  leadership  role  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  vital  particularly  as  demographic  change  accelerates  nationwide. 

The  Expansion  Arts  Program  has  four  major  grant  categories:    Expansion  Arts  Organizations, 
Services  to  the  Field,  Pilot  Projects  (which  include  subcategories  for  the  Arts  Education 
Initiative  and  the  Capstone  Project),  and  the  Rural  Arts  Initiative,  which  is  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  state  arts  agencies. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  universe  of  Expansion  Arts  organizations  exemplifies  the  evolving  demography  of 
America.   The  Program's  constituencies  characterize  the  various  classes  and  ethnicity  of 
the  country  as  it  approaches  the  21st  century.   These  organizations  produce,  exhibit,  and 
present  works  that  are  derived  from  the  brilliant  American  cultural  palette.    Expansion  Arts 
organizations  educate  and  nurture  new  audiences,  work  with  other  arts  and  non-arts  resources 
as  integral  members  of  the  arts  community,  and  through  a  wide  range  of  forms  and  styles, 
they  help  to  inform  the  cultural  conscience  of  the  many  voices  that  create  our  evolving 
society. 

While  the  overall  number  of  applications  has  remained  fairly  consistent  over  recent  years,  the 
Program  is  beginning  to  note  minor,  but  interesting,  shifts  in  its  applicant  pool.    In  particular, 
there  continues  to  be  a  modest  increase  in  the  number  of  first-time  applicants.   The  number  of 
new  Arts  Education  Initiative  applicant  organizations  was  most  noteworthy  in  FY  92  (35  new 
applicants  out  of  a  total  of  93)  and  FY  93  (26  out  of  80).    The  Rural  Arts  Initiative  (RAI) 
has  positively  influenced  the  increase  in  applications  from  rural  communities,  which  was  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  RAI.    In  addition,  there  is  an  increase  in  inquiries  and  submissions 
by  Native  American  organizations,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  from 
arts  organizations  that  serve  special  constituencies.   The  Program  is  interested  in  continuing 
to  support  emerging  organizations  that  provide  quality  programs  of  regional  and  national 
significance.    In  recent  seasons  there  have  been  applications  from  young  organizations 
attempting  to  respond  to  society's  need  for  services  to  the  poor,  the  elderly,  at-risk  youth, 
and  the  physically  challenged  communities. 
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The  Expansion  Arts  Program's  Capstone  Project  was  designed  to  help  arts  organizations 
diversify  their  funding  bases,  especially  with  respect  to  earned  and  contributed  income 
sources.   The  Program  is  designed  to  provide  grantees  new  opportunities  to  leverage  support 
in  the  private  sector  and  to  develop  case  study  documentation  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
other  grantmakers  and  organizations. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Description 

As  the  field  seeks  to  meet  its  many  challenges  in  the  upcoming  years,  the  Expansion  Arts 
Program  acknowledges  the  continued  validation  of  the  expanding  role  of  community  within 
the  professional  arts  industry.   The  Program's  support  is  clarified  through  the  following 
category  descriptions  and  examples. 

1.  Arts  Education  Initiative 

The  Arts  Education  Initiative  was  developed  to  support  arts  instructional  activities  for 
preschool  and  school-aged  youth,  K-12.  In  contrast  to  training  activities  supported  under 
the  Expansion  Arts  Organizations  category,  activities  funded  under  this  initiative  need  not 
be  directed  at  developing  professional  skills.  However,  the  instruction  must  be  consistent 
and  substantive  as  it  seeks  to  cultivate  participant  knowledge,  awareness,  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  UrbanArts,  Inc.,  Boston,  MA,  was  awarded  $12,000 
to  support  Youth  Works/Art  Works  (YW/AW).    YW/AW  is  UrbanArts' 
summer  arts  education,  community  development,  and  employment  training 
program  for  economically-disadvantaged  teens  in  Boston's  Roxbury  and 
Mattapan  neighborhoods.   Workshops  will  reinforce  proficiency  in  reading, 
writing,  while  offering  comprehensive  instruction  in  video  production  and 
urban  design.  Products  from  the  workshops  will  be  publicly  exhibited. 

2.  Expansion  Arts  Organizations 

Awards  in  this  category  are  made  to  arts  organizations  that  are  based  in  ethnic,  multi-ethnic, 
rural  communities  or  those  that  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  provision  of  arts  to 
special  constituencies  such  as  the  elderly  or  the  physically  challenged.    In  all  instances, 
organizations  must  be  professionally  directed  and  must  produce,  teach,  or  present  art  that 
is  of  a  high  professional  standard. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  $25,000  was  awarded  to  Waianae  Coast  Culture  and  Arts 
Society,  Inc.,  Waianae,  HI,  to  support  ongoing  workshops  in  traditional  crafts, 
dance,  and  music  that  perpetuate  the  many  ethnic  cultures  and  art  forms  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.   The  Society  was  established  in  1967  and  is  located  in  a  rural, 
isolated  area.   Cultural  programs  were  developed  to  provide  art  programs  for 
residents  of  the  vast  Leeward  Coast  area  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
cultural  experiences  which  otherwise  would  not  be  accessible. 
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3.    Pilot  Projects 


Pilot  Projects  (formerly  Special  Projects)  serves  as  a  research  and  development  category  for 
projects  in  the  Expansion  Arts  Program.    It  facilitates  short-term  interventions  designed  to 
deal  with  specific  issues  in  the  field.   Current  pilot  projects  include  the  Rural  Arts  Initiative 
and  the  Capstone  Project. 

Capstone  Project  -  The  Capstone  Project  was  first  implemented  in  FY  93.   This  pilot 
addresses  the  problem  of  over-reliance  by  some  non-profit  organizations  on  public  sector 
funds  as  the  principal  source  of  contributed  income.   The  Capstone  Project  supports  the 
participant  organizations'  efforts  to  increase  earned  revenues  and  individual  contributions. 
Only  multidisciplinary  organizations  that  had  been  in  existence  for  at  least  ten  years  with 
a  minimum  annual  operating  budget  of  $300,000  were  eligible  to  apply.   Of  the  33  applicant 
organizations,  six  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  three-year  pilot. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  Guadalupe  Cultural  Arts  Center  (GCAC),  San  Antonio,  TX,  was 
awarded  $30,000  for  the  implementation  of  a  professional  retail  operation  as  a  result 
of  growing  sales  of  GCAC -produced  merchandise,  which  includes  concert  and  festival 
audio  tapes,  publications,  crafts,  and  fine  art  created  under  the  auspices  of  Guadalupe 
programs.   The  Guadalupe  Cultural  Center  anchors  the  cultural  life  of  one  of  San 
Antonio's  largest  and  poorest  barrios.   Since  the  renovation  of  the  Center  in  1984, 
activity  in  the  arts  complex  has  attracted  several  businesses  to  the  area  which  helped 
lead  to  a  $3  million  redevelopment  project  that  currently  includes  a  market,  plaza  area, 
literacy  center,  pharmacy  and  several  medical  offices. 

4.   Services  to  the  Field 

This  category  assists  organizations  with  regional  or  national  focus  that  provide  services  to  the 
artists  and  organizations  of  the  expansion  arts  field.   Such  services  may  include  staff  training, 
promotional  and  administrative  assistance,  bookkeeping,  shared  equipment,  or  other  activities 
that  enhance  the  clients'  artistic  or  administrative  capabilities.    Many  of  these  service 
organizations  also  publish  newsletters,  organize  conferences,  as  well  as  provide  other 
networking  functions. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  Atlatl,  Pheonix,  AZ,  received  $25,000  to  support  administrative 
and  artistic  expenses  related  to  core  programs  and  services.   Atlatl,  the  national 
service  organization  for  Native  American  artists  and  arts  organizations,  serves  a 
primary  constituency  of  1.8  million  native  people.   Services  include  development 
of  traveling  exhibitions,  maintenance  of  archival  files,  technical  assistance,  referrals, 
training  and  consultations.    Atlatl  members  are  based  in  37  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  include  tribal  museums,  cultural  centers,  urban  centers  for  native 
peoples,  and  individual  artists  working  in  both  traditional  and  contemporary  forms. 
Atlatl  has  brought  the  work  of  Native  American  artists  to  the  attention  of  the  Native 
community,  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  other  organizations  and  audiences. 
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5.    Underserved  Communities  Set- Aside 

The  Expansion  Arts  Program  now  uses  Congressionally  mandated  Underserved  Communities 
Set-Aside  funds  to  support  the  Rural  Arts  Initiative  (RAI).    Initiated  by  the  Expansion 
Arts  Program  before  the  Congressional  set-aside  was  established,  this  project  is  intended 
to  identify  rural  arts  organizations  whose  work  is  of  a  high  artistic  caliber  and  to  offer 
developmental  grants.    The  Expansion  Arts  Program's  participation  in  the  Underserved 
Communities  Set-Aside  is  more  fully  described  under  that  section. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
FOLK  &   TFIADinONAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 


APPUCATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATH3  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


National  Heritage  Fellowships 
Project  Grants  to  Organizations    a/ 
State  Apprenticeship  Programs 

Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Annount 

223 

11 

110 

225 

15 

150 

225 

15 

150 

274 

129 

3.029 

300 

123 

3.075 

300 

120 

3.100 

9 

9 

194 

9 

8 

150 

11 

9 

150 

146        3.375 


536         144        3,400 


CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


National  Heritage  Fellowships 
Project  Grants  to  Organizations    a/ 
State  Apprenticeship  Programs 

Program  Total 


Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Det/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Det/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

110 

3.029 

194 

0 
0 
0 

110 

3.029 

194 

150 

3.075 

150 

0 
0 
0 

150 

3,075 

150 

150 

3,100 

150 

0 
0 
0 

150 

3.100 

150 

3,333 

0 

3,333 

3,375 

0 

3,375 

3,400 

0 

3,400 

a/    Formerly  Folk  Arts  Organizations 
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FOLK  &  TRADITIONAL  ARTS 


Purpose 


The  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Program  works  to  preserve,  encourage,  and  make  more  widely 
available  the  best  traditional  art  forms  developed  over  time  within  family  and  community 
settings,  thereby  representing  the  richness  and  creativity  of  the  Nation's  varied  populations. 
To  these  ends  the  Program: 

•  Brings  to  wide  public  attention  distinguished  individual  folk  and  traditional 
artists  and  artisans  who  can  be  acclaimed  as  masters  in  their  particular  fields; 

•  encourages  the  perpetuation  of  traditional  art  forms  through  statewide 
apprenticeship  programs; 

•  supports  public  education  programs  such  as  residencies,  demonstrations, 
and  teaching  workshops  in  schools  and  community  sites  by  master  folk  and 
traditional  artists; 

•  assists  in  the  public  presentation  of  folk  and  traditional  arts  and  artists 
in  festivals,  concerts,  exhibits,  and  tours; 

•  preserves  and  presents  the  traditional  arts  through  media  productions  designed 
for  public  broadcast  via  television  and  radio; 

•  supports  the  development  of  professionally-staffed  state,  regional,  and  local- 
based  folk  arts  programs  as  well  as  independent  folk  and  traditional  arts 
institutions,  and 

•  encourages  artistic  self-development  within  community  groups  through  action- 
oriented  cultural  planning  and  conferences. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  folk  and  traditional  arts  by  nature  emerge  from,  and  are  closely  tied  to,  groups 
of  people  linked  by  a  common  ethnic  heritage,  language,  locale,  religion,  or  occupation. 
They  are  integral  to  community  life  and  thus  are  often  found  at  the  center  of  community 
concerns.   Many  cultural  communities,  guided  by  the  belief  that  "strong  roots  bear  fruits," 
see  the  traditional  art  forms  that  symbolize  their  special  identities  and  embody  many  of  their 
deepest  beliefs  as  an  important  resource  -  a  source  of  group  cohesion  and  vitality,  a  remedy 
for  the  rootlessness  that  breeds  confusion  and  despair  among  their  young  people,  and  a 
positive  means  of  communicating  their  unique  character  to  others  and  establishing  a  presence 
in  the  social  body  politic.   At  the  same  time,  many  municipalities  and  civic  groups  have  come 
to  understand  better  both  the  aesthetic  and  social  value  of  those  artistic  traditions  rooted 
in  the  past,  and  see  them  as  integral  to  overall  cultural,  social,  and  economic  progress  in 
the  future. 
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The  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Program  aims  to  strengthen  the  artistic  ties  that  bind  our 
Nation's  peoples  through  a  two-pronged  approach:  1)  working  within  cultural  groups  to 
connect  accomplished  artistic  tradition-bearers  with  the  audiences  and  traditional  artists 
of  the  future;  and  2)  sharing  culturally-specific  artistic  traditions  across  cultural  lines 
to  the  widest  possible  audience  in  order  to  better  acquaint  all  Americans  with  the  artistic 
strength  of  our  pluralistic  heritage. 

An  example  of  working  within  cultural  groups  occurred  in  a  poverty-stricken  region  of  the 
Mississippi  E>elta.   The  Delta  Blues  Museum  in  Clarksdale  initiated  a  "Blues  in  the  Schools" 
program  that  brought  local  senior  blues  artists  into  overwhelmingly  African-American  public 
schools  that  previously  had  no  arts  curriculum  whatsoever.   The  program  coimected  children 
and  adolescents  to  several  of  the  best  local  representatives  of  their  own  traditional  musical 
heritage. 

An  example  of  the  cross-cultural  approach  is  the  "American  Roots  Fourth  of  July"  concert 
that  brought  Anglo-American  string  band  music,  African-American  gospel,  Puerto  Rican 
country  music,  Iroquois  song,  old-time  New  Orleans  jazz  musicians  and  others  from 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  to  perform  at  the  foot  of  the  Washington  Monument  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  a  live  audience  of  150,000.    The  concert  was  broadcast  nationally 
to  millions  of  Americans  over  more  than  100  public  radio  stations  through  National  Public 
Radio. 

Vital  to  the  well-being,  financial  support,  and  public  recognition  of  the  folk  and  traditional 
arts  is  a  vigorous  system  of  technical  assistance  and  nurture.    Lx)ngstanding  Program  efforts 
to  create  a  network  of  regional,  state,  and  local  professionally-staff  folk  and  traditional  arts 
programs  tiiroughout  the  nation  continue  to  evidence  success.   CiurenUy,  48  of  the  56  states 
and  special  jurisdictions,  four  of  the  seven  regional  arts  organizations,  and  a  growing  number 
of  local  arts  agencies  host  such  programs.   The  vast  majority  of  these  programs  were  initiated 
with  federal  funds  and  are  now  entirely  self-supporting.   According  to  the  1994  Folk  Cultural 
Programs  Survev  Report,  overall  financial  support  for  die  field  grew  approximately  50  percent 
from  1988  to  1993,  from  about  $20  million  to  an  estimated  $30  million.   Granting  statistics 
also  reflect  the  benefits  of  broadening  the  Program's  reach. 

In  FY  94,  the  Program  awarded  grants  in  44  of  the  50  states  and  4  of  the  6  special 
jurisdiction;  in  the  past  three  years,  groups  in  all  but  one  state  and  one  special 
jurisdiction  received  grant  awards. 

Program  Response  and  Categorv  Descriptions 

Embracing  a  range  of  organizations,  the  potential  constituency  for  the  Folk  &  Traditional 
Arts  Program  is  enormous  -  reaching  into  remote  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban  centers; 
accommodating  ethnic  commimities,  tribes,  occupational  and  regional  groups;  and  adapting 
to  a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  geographic  specializations.   Therefore,  the  Program's  funding 
policies  are  flexible,  allowing  for  a  multiplicity  of  projects  and  strategies  that  seek  to 
recognize  and  to  encourage  artistic  excellence  within  the  Nation's  diverse  aesthetic  traditions. 
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1  ■    Project  Grants  to  Organizations 

Under  this  category  (formerly  called  Folk  Arts  Organizations),  the  Program  supports: 
projects  designed  to  present  folk  and  traditional  arts  and  artists  to  a  wide  public  through 
concerts,  festivals,  exhibits,  residencies,  workshops,  and  tours;  projects  that  document  and 
present  folk  and  traditional  arts  and  artists  through  the  media,  including  film,  television 
programs,  radio  series,  and  recordings;  projects  to  set  up  support  programs  to  identify  folk 
and  traditional  arts  resources  and  to  aid  in  cultural  planning.   Overall,  this  category  includes 
about  80  percent  of  the  projects  funded  by  the  Program. 

Example:  In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $30,000  to  the  University  of  Wyoming  Arts  Museum 
in  Laramie,  WY,  supported  the  exhibition  "Saddlemaking  in  Wyoming:    History, 
Utility,  and  Arts."   This  program,  an  inaugural  exhibition  of  the  Museum,  featured 
the  best  saddlemakers  of  the  state  of  Wyoming,  an  historically  significant  cradle 
of  western  saddlery  and  the  home  of  National  Heritage  Fellow  and  saddlemaker  Don 
King.   Twenty-five  saddles  were  put  on  display,  and  demonstrations  of  saddlemaking 
were  a  regular  feature  of  the  exhibition.   One  report  quoted  a  young  person  attending 
the  exhibit  as  saying:  "Funny  how  there's  all  this  stuff  about  saddles.    When  I  was 
little,  1  thought  the  saddle  was  just  part  of  the  horse. " 

Example:    In  FY  94,  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  Western  Folklife  Center  in  Elko,  Nevada, 
supported  the  documentation  and  presentation  of  American  Indian  ranching  traditions. 
Research  with  five  western  tribes  culminated  in  performances  of  songs  and  stories  of 
horsemanship  and  ranch  life  at  the  1995  cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in  Elko.   The 
Gathering  featured  traditional  artists  Art  Cavanaugh  (Shoshone  Paiute)  and  Vincent 
Craig  (Navajo)  singers  and  storytellers  and  Painted  Horse  a  Shoshone  Paiute  drum 
group  from  Owyhee,  Nevada,  among  others.    Field  recordings  are  to  be  edited  and 
produced  for  distribution  on  CD  and  cassette,  and  a  permanent  archive  of 
photography,  video  and  digital  audio  recordings  and  field  reports  will  be  assembled 
along  with  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  handcrafted  gear,  and  art  work  made  for  and 
by  Indian  cowboys  at  the  Gathering. 

2.    National  Heritage  Fellowships 

This  category  acknowledges  the  contributions  of  important  traditional  artists  from  across  the 
Nation.   Criteria  for  their  selection  include  authenticity,  excellence  of  traditional  art  form, 
excellence,  and  some  nationally  significant  contribution  to  a  particular  art  form.   This 
category,  loosely  based  upon  the  Japanese  concept  of  "national  cultural  treasures,"  serves  to 
make  widely  visible  the  extraordinary  artistic  merit  of  our  Nation's  best  folk  artists  as  well 
as  the  diverse  range  of  arts  and  crafts  they  practice.    National  Heritage  Fellowships  are  one- 
time-only grants  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,  with  approximately  one  dozen  fellowships  being 
awarded  each  year. 
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Example:  In  FY  94,  a  National  Heritage  Fellowship  of  $10,000  was  awarded  to  Mary 
Mitchell  Gabriel  of  Princeton  Indian  Township,  ME.    Mary  Gabriel,  an  86-year-old 
Passamaquoddy  master  artist  who  has  been  making  sweetgrass  and  brown  ash  baskets 
for  over  70  years,  has  tirelessly  maintained  and  championed  her  tribe's  artistic 
heritage.    This  is  especially  important,  considering  the  fact  that  this  centuries-old 
tradition  has  been  threatened  due  to  dwindling  supplies  of  basketmaking  materials, 
inadequate  markets  for  the  baskets,  and  a  seeming  lapse  in  interest  among  young 
Native  American  people  in  the  traditional  skills.   This  award  has  resulted  in 
increased  recognition  of  Mary  and  her  work  in  Maine,  including  a  reception  in 
her  honor  at  the  Governor's  mansion. 

3.  State  Apprenticeship  Programs: 

In  this  category,  state  arts  agencies  and  qualified  private  not-for-profit  organizations  may 
apply  for  funds  to  set  up  and  manage  apprenticeships  between  senior  traditional  artists/artisans 
and  talented  mid-level  learners.   This  provides  the  direct  transmission  of  stylistic  and 
conceptual  subtieties  from  master  to  apprentice  so  essential  for  artistic  development  and 
maturation.   Apprenticing  is  the  major  form  of  artistic  education  in  the  folk  and  traditional 
arts  field;  this  category  is  the  Program's  major  initiative  in  the  realm  of  education.    A  by- 
product of  the  category  is  the  support  of  O-aditional  systems  of  learning.    It  also  acts 
publicly  to  encourage  and  give  support  to  senior  artists  who  may  be  limiting  their  artistic 
activity  because  of  age  but  who  have  experience  and  wisdom  to  share.    Begun  by  the  Program 
in  the  early  80s,  most  of  the  Apprenticeship  projects  are  now  funded  through  the  Underserved 
Communities  Set- Aside  mandated  by  Congress  in  FY  91. 

Example:   In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $13,100  to  the  Texarkana  Regional  Arts  and 
Humanities  Council  in  Texarkana,  AR,  supported  a  traditional  arts  apprenticeship 
program  in  southwestern  Arkansas.    This  program  allowed  master  artists  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  their  skills  through  an  intense  period  of  one-on-one  work 
with  aspiring  apprentices,  in  art  forms  ranging  from  southern  religious  singing  styles 
to  traditional  blacksmithing.    Results  of  the  apprenticeship  program  were  shared  with 
the  public  through  programs  featuring  the  masters  and  apprentices. 

4.  Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside 

The  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Program  administers  Underserved  Commimities  Set-Aside  funds 
through  its  Folk  Arts  Organizations  and  its  State  Apprenticeship  Programs  categories. 
Working  within  the  national  network  of  state  folk  arts  coordinators,  the  Folk  Arts  Program 
has  used  Set-Aside  funds  to  undertake  ground-breaking  work  with  populations  that  previously 
had  been  underserved  or  not  reached  by  arts  agencies.   The  Project  Grants  to  Organizations 
category  supports  the  presentation  of,  documentation  of,  and  assistance  to  folk  artists.   State 
Folk  Arts  Apprenticeships  allow  state  arts  agencies  to  apply  for  matching  funds  to  set  up  and 
manage  apprenticeships  between  senior  traditional  artists  or  artisans  and  talented  mid-level 
artists  as  described  earlier.   The  Program's  participation  in  the  Underserved  Communities  Set- 
Aside  is  more  fully  described  under  that  section. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT;    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 

FY  94 
Category  AppI     Grants    Amount 


International  Felbwships 

&  Residencies 
International  Projects  Initiative 
Partnerships 

Program  Total 


FY  95 

FY  96 

lount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

76 

250 

20 

175 

250 

20 

175 

220 

70 

12 

200 

70 

12 

200 

544 

3 

3 

430 

3 

3 

450 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Det/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

International  Fellowships 

&  Residencies 
International  Projects  Initiative 
Partnerships 

76 
220 
544 

0 
0 
0 

76 
220 
544 

175 
200 
430 

0 
0 
0 

175 
200 
430 

175 
200 
450 

0 
0 
0 

175 
200 
450 

Program  Total 

840 

0 

840 

805 

0 

805 

625 

0 

825 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Purpose 


The  International  Program  seeks  to  promote  the  excellence,  diversity,  and  vitality  of  the  arts 
of  the  United  States  around  the  world  and  to  increase  audience  access  to  and  understanding  of 
the  international  cultural  influences  within  America.    The  Program  assists  American  artists  and 
arts  organizations  to  develop  international  ties,  share  their  work  abroad,  and  bring  to  their 
U.S.  audiences  new  insights,  artists,  and  work. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

Throughout  the  United  States,  communities  are  recognizing  that  international  arts  interchange 
of  the  highest  caliber  provides  unmatched  experience  for  their  artists,  enhances  the  prestige 
and  economic  vitality  of  their  towns,  and  sparks  interest  to  participate  in  the  global 
marketplace.    Education  is  often  at  the  core  of  international  exchange  and  through  increased 
access  to  such  activities,  the  more  than  170  different  ethnic  groups  represented  in  this  country 
learn  more  about  the  roots  of  tiieir  own  cultures  and  those  of  other  societies. 

Many  state  and  local  arts  agencies  and  organizations  have  recognized  that  fostering 
international  projects  has  the  potential  to  deepen  their  cooperation  with  state  or  local 
economic  development  offices,  tourism  promotion  programs,  and  departments  of  commerce. 
Trade  and  business  relationships  with  other  countries  can  be  accomplished  through  cultural 
exchange. 

As  more  artists  seek  to  explore  the  artistic  expressions  of  their  cultural  heritage,  and  more 
organizations  seek  to  collaborate  with  artists  abroad,  tiie  resources  to  fund  this  work  are 
severely  strained.    The  Arts  Endowment  has  studied  the  funding  patterns  of  the  5,103  private 
and  corporate  hinders  that  give  to  tiie  arts  and  culture.   This  examination  confirmed  that 
resources  for  international  arts  exchange  are  quite  scarce.   Of  those  funders  listed  in  die 
1992  edition  of  die  National  Guide  to  Funding  in  Arts  and  Culture  and  the  1993  edition  of 
the  Directory  of  International  Corporate  Giving  in  America  and  Abroad  only  59  funders,  or 
approximately  one  percent  of  the  total  group,  would  consider  supporting  arts  projects  with 
a  significant  international  component. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

The  International  Program  is  designed  to  provide  benefits  to  U.S.  arts  organizations, 
artists,  and  audiences  through  advocacy  and  modest  grantmaking  activity.    The  Program 
supports  exemplary  international  arts  projects  tiiat  foster  substantial  commimity  access 
and  education  as  well  as  in-deptii  artistic  collaboration.   Much  of  the  Program's  funding 
is  in  partnership  with  U.S.  foundations,  other  government  agencies,  and  foreign  governments. 
By  highlighting  Arts  Endowment  support  for  international  activities,  the  agency  hopes  to 
encourage  new  funders  to  contribute  to  these  important  endeavors. 
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This  past  year  the  International  Program  inaugurated  the  International  Match  Program,  a 
partnership  with  state  and  local  arts  agencies  to  provide  needed  support  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  to  their  constituents  engaged  in  outstanding  international  arts  activities.    Pioneered 
by  the  Arts  Endowment  and  the  Ohio  Arts  Council,  17  state  and  local  arts  agencies  have 
agreed  to  provide  grants  ranging  from  $750  to  $5 ,000  to  individuals  or  organizations  from 
tiieir  states  or  localities  for  international  projects  approved  by  die  Endowment. 

In  1994  through  direct  grants  and  parmerships,  die  Program  supported  556  artists  and  arts 
organizations  in  43  states,  die  Disti^ict  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  reaching  rural,  urban, 
and  suburban  communities.   The  International  Program  is  devoted  to  broadening  the  scope  of 
American  artists'  experiences  so  that  tiiey  can  give  back  to  the  United  States  what  they  learned 
abroad.    In  addition  it  seeks  to  expand  resources  available  to  artists  and  arts  organizations  for 
their  international  work. 

There  are  three  categories  of  support  to  address  the  Program's  mission:    International 
Fellowships  and  Residencies;  die  International  Projects  Initiative;  and  Parmerships. 

1 .    International  Fellowships  and  Residencies 

This  category  supports  fellowships  for  U.S.  artists  to  undertake  international  projects 
designed  to  enhance  their  professional  growth,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  interaction  with  the 
host  community  abroad.   Though  diis  category,  opportunities  for  exchange  exist  with  Japan, 
Canada  and  Mexico.   The  category  also  supports  U.S.  arts  organizations  diat  plan  to  work 
with  foreign  artists  on  projects  tiiat  contribute  to  die  U.S.  organizations'  artistic  missions. 
In  1994,  the  bilateral  exchange  widi  Mexico  expanded  to  include  Canada.   The  ti-inational 
program,  die  United  States/Canada/Mexico  Creative  Artists'  Residencies  subcategory, 
supports  up  60  artists  and  60  hosts  sites  from  die  diree  countries. 

The  U.S. /Japan  Creative  Artist  Fellowships  are  six-mondi  fellowships  in  Japan  designed  to 
allow  5  U.S.  artists  a  year  to  pursue  their  artistic  goals  by  working  intensively  in  Japan. 

Example  -  U.S. /Japan  Artists:  In  FY  93,  Mark  Klett  of  Tempe,  AZ  a  landscape 
photographer  known  for  vivid  images  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  that  depict 
die  often  dissonant  interaction  between  people  and  die  land  will  explore  how  landscape 
mirrors  culture  in  die  United  States  and  Japan.    Upon  returning  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Klett  will  share  his  new  perspectives  on  photography  and  culture  dirough  classes 
at  Arizona  State  University. 

Example  -  U.S. /Mexico  Organizations:  In  FY  93,  die  Ragdale  Foundation  in  Lake 
Forest,  IL  received  $8,040  to  host  Mexican  writer  Aline  Paterson  for  a  two-month 
residency.   The  residency  enabled  Ragdale  to  work  closely  with  the  local  and  Chicago- 
based  Hispanic  communities.    During  her  stay,  die  artist  finished  a  novel  and  other 
prose  work.    Ms.  Paterson  made  connections  with  various  American  artists,  writers, 
scholars,  and  editors;  she  read  her  work  and  exchanged  news  with  the  audience  at  Las 
Tres  Americas  bookstore,  at  die  Waukegan  Public  Library;  she  also  was  a  guest  artist 
on  local  radio. 
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2.  International  Projects  Initiative 


The  International  Projects  Initiative  (IPI)  offers  grants  to  U.S.  cultural  organizations  to 
support  partnerships,  artistic  exchange,  or  collaborations  with  artists  and  organizations  abroad. 
Projects  may  involve  any  artistic  discipline.    A  wide  range  of  activities  are  supported  -  many 
integrate  arts  education  into  international  presentations;  others  increase  recognition  in  this 
country  and  abroad  of  the  richness  of  America's  diverse  cultural  traditions;  and  others  bring 
international  presentations  of  the  highest  quality  to  communities  in  the  United  States. 

Example:  In  FY  94,  Hellgate  Writers  in  Missoula,  MT  received  $10,000  to  support 
participation  of  international  writers  in  a  literary/storytelling  event  entitled,  "In 
the  Thoreau  Tradition:  New  Paradigm.s  for  Old  Earth. "   The  event  brings  together 
accomplished  authors  from  around  the  world  with  writers  and  the  general  public  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West.    Events  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  Native  American 
educational  institutions,  the  Missoula  Cultural  Exchange,  the  Northern  Lights 
Institute,  the  Missoula  Museum  of  Arts,  the  Public  Library,  the  Downtown 
Association,  and  other  conununity  organizations. 

3.    Partnerships 

This  category  supports  public-private  partnerships  that  stimulate  increased  resources  for 
international  arts  interchange.   These  parmerships  identify  heretofore  untapped  resources 
for  the  arts.    Additionally,  they  afford  small  arts  and  community  organizations  and  individual 
artists  the  opportunity  to  develop  substantive  international  ties  that  will  contribute  to  their 
creativity  and  economic  viability. 

With  so  little  private  sector  support  for  international  exchange,  the  Endowment's  leadership 
role  in  attracting  new  flinders  to  this  area  is  critical.    By  highlighting  to  potential  parmers 
the  benefits  of  international  cultural  activity  (e.g.,  stimulating  the  creativity  of  U.S.  artists, 
providing  a  deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  diverse  cultures  in  our  communities, 
and  contributing  to  economic  growth  through  the  employment  of  artists  and  through  tourism), 
the  International  Program  has  attracted  new  fimders  to  work  collaboratively  with  the 
Endowment.    The  creation  of  such  parmerships  represents  one  of  the  Art  Endowment's 
greatest  successes  in  the  international  arena. 

There  are  three  partnerships  in  this  category  -  ArtsLink  encourages  artistic  exchange 
with  the  new  independent  states  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  Arts  Endowment's  parmers  in  ArtsLink  are  Citizen  Exchange  Council,  the  Open  Society 
Fund/Soros  Centers  for  Contemporary  Art,  the  Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding,  and  the  Starr 
Foundation.    The  Travel  Grant  Fund  for  Artists  supports  U.S.  artists  to  work  with  colleagues 
around  the  world,  with  an  emphasis  on  interchange  with  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean 
and  certain  Asian  and  Pacific  countries.    The  Arts  Endowment's  partners  in  this  effort  are 
Arts  International  and  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts.    The  Fund  for  U.S.  Artists  at  International 
Festivals  and  Exhibitions  supports  the  presentation  of  a  broad  range  of  artists  from  across 
the  United  States  at  world-wide  international  festivals  and  exhibitions.   The  Arts  Endowment's 
partners  in  this  Fund  are  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
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Example  -  Organizations:  In  FY  94,  the  Wagon  Train  Project  in  Lincoln,  NE, 
received  $5,000  to  host  choreographer  Anna  Sedlackova  from  Slovakia  for  a  five- 
week  residency.    Ms.  Sedlackova's  background  includes  extensive  teaching  experience 
as  well  as  dance  training.   She  was  able  to  participate  in  a  three-day  intensive  teacher 
training  and  aesthetics  education  program  in  Valentine,  NE,  a  town  in  rural  Cherry 
Coimty.    During  her  residency  Ms.  Sedlackova  took  classes,  performed  and  made  a 
film  with  New  York  choreographer  Marta  Renzi  who  was  also  in  residence  with 
Wagon  Train  to  develop  her  work.  The  Prodigal  Daughter.   Wagon  Train  plans  to 
bring  Ms.  Sedlackova  back  to  Lincoln  for  the  1995  performance  of  this  work;  she 
will  then  perform  the  finished  piece  in  Bratislava. 

Example  -  Collaborative  Projects:  In  FY  93,  Orchestra  2001  of  Exton,  PA,  received 
$3,000  to  support  ti-avel  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  to  collaborate  with  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.    The  exchange  included  concerts  of  recent  works  by  Philadelphia 
composers  as  well  as  by  George  Crumb  who  travelled  with  the  orchestra  to  Russia. 
Orchesd^a  2001  commissioned  two  young  composers  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
to  write  opera  compositions  for  the  orchestra's  repertory  and  the  composers, 
musicians,  and  orchestra  director  gave  a  series  of  lectures  and  master  classes. 
The  orchestra  has  been  invited  to  return  in  November  1994. 

Example  -  Travel  Grants:    In  FY  94,  visual  artist  Jim  Robbins,  Tacoma,  WA  received 
a  $3,275  grant  to  ti-avel  to  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam  to  work  with  young  artists  in 
drawing  and  painting.    Upon  his  return,  he  incorporated  his  experience  into  his  artist- 
in-residence  program  for  Asian  American  immigrants  with  the  Washington  State  public 
schools.    In  addition  to  the  Endowment  grant,  Mr.  Robbins  received  $1,000  from  the 
Tacoma  Arts  Council,  a  participant  in  the  Endowment's  International  Match  Program. 

Example  -  Festival  Fund:    In  FY  94,  The  Stewed  Mulligans  of  West  Union,  WV 
received  $4,500  from  tiie  Festival  Fund  to  participate  in  the  31st  Beskidy  Highlander 
Week  of  Culture  which  took  place  in  seven  cities  in  the  southern  highlands  of  Poland. 
Eighty  groups  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  Stewed  Mulligans  were  the 
only  group  representing  the  United  States.    Their  repertoire  included  ti-aditional 
Appalachian  string  band  music  and  original  music  accompanied  by  a  dance  dogger. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
LITERATURE  PROGRAM 


APPUCATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT;    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERAUY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Audience  Development 
Felbwships 
Lrterary  Publishing 
Professional  Development 
Special  Projects 


Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

106 

38 

540 

109 

36 

520 

115 

36 

520 

2,502 

88 

1,780 

2,838 

93 

1.880 

2,500 

95 

1,880 

152 

66 

1,096 

138 

61 

1,125 

160 

70 

1,125 

20 

17 

784 

20 

14 

607 

30 

17 

675 

7 

6 

200 

7 

4 

165 

15 

4 

175 

2,787 

215 

4,400 

3,112 

208 

4,297 

2.820 

222 

4,375 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE; 
($  In  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPR1A7H3  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

Audience  Development 
Fellowships 
Literary  Publishing 
Professional  Development 
Special  Projects 

540 

1,780 

1,096 

784 

200 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

540 

1,780 

1,096 

784 

200 

520 

1.880 

1,125 

607 

165 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

520 

1,880 

1.125 

607 

165 

520 

1,880 

1,125 

675 

175 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

520 

1,880 

1,125 

675 

175 

Program  Total 

4.400 

0 

4,400 

4,297 

0 

4,297 

4,375 

0 

4.375 
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LITERATURE 

Purpose 

Literature  can  be:  a  book  stuck  in  your  back  pocket;  a  tape  playing   in  your  car  while 
commuting;  a  children's  story  hour  at  your  local  library;  a  daily  poem  read  by  Garrison 
Keillor  over  the  radio;  a  famous  novelist  reading  from  his  latest  work  and  answering 
questions  at  a  nearby  bookstore;  a  poet  in  your  school  showing  students  how  to  write, 
or  an  oral  history  project  at  a  local  senior  citizens'  center.    Literature  is  an  everyday 
art  form  and  it  is  everywhere.    Words  are  the  vehicle  of  human  thought  and  the  currency 
of  communication.    We  read  to  know  who  we  are,  and  we  write  to  make  sense  of  our  lives. 

The  Literature  Program  promotes  the  rich  fabric  of  American  culture  through  direct  grants 
to  writers  and  support  for  the  programs  and  organizations  that  link  autfiors  and  audiences 
all  across  America. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  of  all  the  surveyed  art  forms  literature  reaches  the  widest 
number  of  Americans.    Among  the  most  portable,  accessible,  interactive  and  low  cost  arts, 
literature  is  stitched  into  our  communities  and  neighborhoods,  into  our  schools,  libraries, 
churches  and  synagogues,  and  into  the  way  we  define  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 

The  literary  world  is  changing  faster  than  at  any  time  in  the  Arts  Endowment's  history. 
As  demand  is  surging  for  contemporary  literature  that  can  tell  Americans  the  history 
of  their  country  and  cultures  and  the  story  of  their  own  lives,  as  schools  are  placing 
more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  ability  not  only  to  read  but  to  write,  and  bookstores 
are  proliferating  all  across  America,  the  Literature  Program  strives  to  make  the  best 
contemporary  literature  available  to  the  American  public. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Description 

The  Literature  Program  fosters  greater  interest  in  American  culture  by  serving  writers  and 
readers.    The  program  makes  direct  grants  to  writers  of  promise  or  excellence,  and  supports 
organizations  and  projects  that  bring  the  best  contemporary  literature  to  audiences  everywhere. 

Of  particular  note  at  this  time  is  the  Literature  Program's  longstanding  support  for 
independent  American  publishing.    Located  in  communities  far  from  the  New  York  trade 
houses  now  being  bought  out  by  multinational  conglomerates,  these  homegrown  ventures 
continue  to  publish  the  best  American  voices.    As  more  and  more  contemporary  books 
are  published  by  companies  interested  not  in  making  literamre  but  in  making  money, 
the  Arts  Endowment's  critical  support  for  those  books  that  are  not  the  most  lucrative, 
but  the  best  in  American  literature,  becomes  increasingly  pivotal. 
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1  ■  Audience  Development 


This  category  assists  organizations  in  developing  audiences  for  contemporary  creative  writing 
of  the  highest  quality.    Three  types  of  grants  are  awarded:    Residencies  for  Writers  and 
Reading  Series,  Assistance  to  Literary  Centers,  and  Audience  Development  Project  grants. 
These  grants  linlc  writers  to  readers  by  exposing   culturally  diverse  audiences  to  living  viriters, 
inviting  community  outreach,  offering  opportunities  for  educational  impact,  and  exploring  new 
technologies  for  the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  important  contemporary  literature. 

Example  -  Residencies  for  Writers  and  Reading  Series:    In  FY  93,  the  University  of 
Alaska  at  Fairbanks  received  a  $10,000  grant  to  support  Naomi  Shihab  Nye  on  a  six- 
week  touring  residency  in  Fairbanks  and  three  Bush  country  communities:  Unalaska, 
Bethel,  and  Nome.    Ms.  Nye  -  a  children's  writer,  poet,  essayist,  story  teller,  and 
singer  -  gave  public  readings,  visited  over  20  public  schools,  met  with  writers  during 
manuscript  conferences  and  community  workshops,  and  gave  interviews  on  radio  and 
television  stations.    Her  KUAC  radio  interview  was  translated  into  Native-Alaskan 
languages,  broadcast  to  villages  as  far  north  as  the  Yukon  River  and  to  the  southern- 
most slope  of  the  Alaska  Range,  and  reached  an  estimated  75,000  people. 

Example  -  Assistance  to  Literary  Centers:    In  FY  93,  the  North  Carolina  Writers' 
Network  (NCWN)  in  Carrboro  was  awarded  $9,200  to  support  its  literary  services 
and  programming  during  the  1993-94  season.    Activities  included  public  readings, 
competitions,  workshops  and  seminars,  two  annual  conferences,  and  outreach 
programs  at  schools  and  prisons.    Almost  2,300  writers  entered  the  Network's  six 
annual  competitions.    NCWN  published  and  distributed  the  Literary  Resource  Guide, 
the  first  comprehensive  listing  of  North  Carolina's  literary  magazines  and  small 
presses,  independent  bookstores,  writers  groups.  Creative  Writing  MFA  programs, 
multicultural  centers,  and  writing  and  grant  opportunities.   This  guide  also  provides 
information  about  the  Network  and  other  literary  organizations  and  presenters.    North 
Carolina  Writers'  Network  West,  the  center's  "satellite"  in  the  far  western  part  of  the 
state,  provided  technical  assistance  to  groups  in  the  area  in  planning  public  readings, 
membership  drives,  and  events;  publicity  and  direct  mailings;  and  program 
development. 

Example  -  Audience  Development  Projects:    In  FY  93,  Writers  In  The  Schools 
(WITS)  in  Houston,  TX,  received  a  $12,260  grant  to  support  the  extension  of 
its  programming  into  local  area  middle  and  high  schools.    Six  writers  were  placed 
in  28-week  residencies  at  one  high  school  and  two  middle  schools.    Each  writer 
spent  one  hour  each  week  with  the  same  three  classrooms.   The  long-term  residencies 
enabled  the  writers  to  become  familiar  with  the  individual  needs  of  their  students 
and  allowed  the  regular  English  teachers  to  learn  new  approaches  to  teaching  creative 
writing.   As  a  direct  result,  Grady  Middle  School  set  up  a  writing  center  to  serve 
as  a  permanent  resource  room,  complete  with  computers  and  a  library,  devoted 
to  providing  a  quiet  writing  space  for  teachers  and  students.   At  the  close  of  the 
residencies,  each  writer  produced  a  classroom  anthology  -  a  compilation  of  "finished- 
work  from  the  class  -  and  ten  students  from  these  schools  were  selected  to  participate 
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in  the  annual  Young  Writers  Readings  Series.   The  videotape  of  the  reading  series 
aired  extensively  on  local  public  television  and  was  covered  by  Houston's  daily 
newspapers. 

2.    Fellowships  for  Creative  Writers  and  Translators 

This  category  enables  published  creative  writers  and  literary  translators  of  exceptional 
talent  to  set  aside  time  for  writing,  research,  travel,  and  general  career  advancement. 
Because  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  make  a  living  in  contemporary  America  from  creative 
writing  or  translation,  writers  use  these  awards  for  support  while  taking  time  away  from  full- 
or  part-time  jobs  as  teachers,  administrators,  laborers,  etc.    Constituting  44  percent  of  the 
Literature  Program's  budget,  this  category  provides  direct  assistance  to  writers  and  allows 
their  readers  to  enjoy  literature  of  the  highest  quality  from  among  the  many  cultures  that 
comprise  our  nation. 

Fellowships  to  creative  writers  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  creative  nonfiction  have  been 
particularly  successful  in  supporting  writers  at  critical  early  stages  in  their  careers; 
of  the  21  recipients  of  major  national  literary  awards  since  1990,  16  were  awarded  an 
Arts  Endowment  Creative  Writing  Fellowship  through  anonymous  review  prior  to  receiving 
the  national  award. 

Example  -  Fiction:  An  FY  93  grant  of  $20,000  to  Chris  Offiitt  of  Iowa  City,  lA 
allowed  him  to  support  himself  and  his  family  while  he  made  several  trips  to  the 
Appalachian  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky,  the  setting  for  many  of  his  stories.    His 
visits  to  Kentucky  sparked  a  memoir  published  under  the  title  The  Same  River  Twice, 
named  a  Notable  Book  of  the  Year  by  the  New  York  Times. 

Fellowships  to  published  translators  of  exceptional  talent  are  awarded  for  specific  translation 
projects  (fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  creative  nonfiction)  from  other  languages  into  English, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the  work  of  writers  who  are  insufficiently  represented  in  English 
translation. 

Example  -  Translators:    In  FY  93,  Suzanne  Jill  Levine  of  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
was  awarded  $10,000  to  translate  selected  stories  by  Argentine  author  Adolfo  Bioy 
Casares.    A  novelist  and  short  story  writer,  Casares  was  awarded  the  1990  Cervantes 
Prize  for  his  lifetime  of  creative  work.    This  is  Spain's  most  prestigious  literary 
award.    Levine's  translation  of  Seleaed  Stories  was  published  by  New  Directions 
Press  in  October  1994.   Suzanne  Jill  Levine  is  a  Professor  of  Latin  American  Studies 
at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
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3.    Literary  Publishing 


This  category  assists  independent  small  presses  and  literary  magazines  in  communities 
across  America  to  publish  contemporary  creative  writing  of  exceptional  quality.    Grants 
are  also  available  for  distribution  projects  that  increase  public  access  to  contemporary 
literature  of  the  highest  caliber. 

Example  -  Assistance  to  Literarv  Magazines:    In  FY  93,  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  Charlottesville  was  awarded  a  $10,000  grant  to  support  production,  promotion,  and 
authors'  fees  for  four  issues  of  the  literary  magazine,  Callaloo.    The  magazine's  fall 
1993  issue  featured  a  102-page  annotated  bibliography  of  new  Caribbean  and  South 
American  literature,  the  only  such  bibliography  available  in  English  in  the  United 
States.  It  now  is  being  used  as  a  text  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
University  of  Miami.   A  special  issue,  "Native  American  Literatures,"  guest  edited 
by  Lee  Francis,  the  National  Director  of  Wordcraft  Circle  of  Native  American 
Writers,  is  being  used  in  schools  in  NJ,  DC,  MD,  VA,  MA,  and  NY. 

Example  -  Small  Press  Assistance:    In  FY  93,  the  University  of  Houston  in  Texas 
was  awarded  $30,000  to  support  the  publication  of  12  books  by  Arte  Publico  Press, 
including  Alfred  Avila's  Mexican  Ghost  Tales  of  the  Southwest;  Lionel  G.  Garcia's 
To  a  Widow  With  Children;  Beatriz  de  la  Garza's  The  Candy  Vendor's  Boy  and  Other 
Stories;  and  Rafael  Campo's  The  Other  Man  Was  Me:  A  Voyage  to  the  New  World, 
winner  of  the  1993  National  Poetry  Series  Open  Competition.    Founded  in  1979, 
Arte  Publico  Press  is  the  largest  publisher  of  Hispanic  literature  in  the  United  States, 
with  over  200  titles  in  print.    A  portion  of  this  grant  also  supported  the  publication 
of  Victor  Villasenor's  Walking  Stars:  Stories  of  Magic  and  Power  and  Gloria 
Velasquez'  Juanita  Fights  the  School  Board,  as  the  inaugural  volumes  of  Pinata 
Books,  the  press'  new  young-adult  publishing  imprint.    Recent  titles  from  Arte 
Publico  have  won  the  American  Book  Award,  Multicultural  Publisher's  Exchange 
Book  Award,  Southwest  Book  Award,  and  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Discovery  Award. 

Example  -  Distribution  Projects:    In  FY  93,  Small  Press  Distribution  (SPD)  in 
Berkeley,  CA,  was  awarded  $65,000  to  support  the  nationwide  distribution  of 
small  press  books  and  literary  magazines.    Founded  in  1969,  SPD  is  the  only 
nonprofit  literary  distributor  in  the  country,  carrying  over  6,000  titles  from 
400  publishers.    During  the  grant  period,  the  organization  produced  two  seasonal 
catalogs;  revised  its  subject-area  checklists,  adding  a  new  750-title  brochure  on 
translations;  and  represented  its  presses  at  the  American  Booksellers  Association 
Convention,  American  Library  Association  Convention,  and  Modem  Language 
Association  Convention.   SPD's  sales  increased  by  26  percent  and  its  services 
resulted  in  payments  totalling  $245,824  to  small  presses  and  magazines.   Among 
the  presses  and  magazines  added  to  SPD's  roster  during  1993  were  Leave  Books 
in  Buffalo,  NY;  Provincetown  Arts  Press  in  Provincetown,  MA;  Greenhouse  Press 
in  Santa  Cruz,  CA;  Drumvoices  Revue  in  St.  Louis,  MO;  Yetief'm  Santa  Cruz,  NM; 
and  Asian  Pacific-American  Journal  in  New  York,  NY. 
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4.    Professional  Development 


Grants  in  this  category  are  awarded  to  organizations  that  provide  professional  assistance 
to  creative  writers  and  offer  strategies  for  advancing  the  field  of  Literature.    Professional 
Development  grants  have  been  used  to  foster  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  literary 
professionals  and  service  organizations;  to  promote  conferences,  workshops,  and  bookfairs; 
to  establish  archives,  data  banks,  and  other  information  services  for  employment  and 
publishing;  to  develop  services  to  increase  institutional  professionalism;  and  to  help 
bring  literature  into  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Example:    An  FY  93  grant  of  $75,000  to  Teachers  and  Writers  Collaborative  in 
New  York  City,  supported  an  extensive  program  of  writing  workshops  and  services 
to  writers  and  students,  including  the  publication  of  Margot  Fortunato  Gait's  The 
Story  in  History,  which  provides  over  20  exercises  for  students'  use  of  sources  such 
as  Sioux  oral  histories,  early  maps  of  the  Americas,  Walt  Whitman's  accounts  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  diaries  of  women  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  exploring  their  own  lives 
through  poems,  stories,  and  plays.    During  the  grant  period.  Teachers  and  Writers 
sponsored  writing  workshops  at  more  than  50  sites  throughout  Idaho,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Texas,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.    The  organization's 
publications  now  are  distributed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

5.    Special  Projects 

A  limited  number  of  grants  are  awarded  to  organizations  for  unique  literary  projects  of 
national  significance.    These  grants  support  projects  and  initiatives  such  as  those  which 
are  designed  to  address  specific  needs  in  the  literary  field;  to  explore  the  replication 
of  new  models  for  the  field;  or  to  collaborate  with  other  literary  organizations,  state 
or  local  arts  agencies,  libraries,  and  foundations. 

Example:    An  FY  94  grant  of  $20,000  was  awarded  to  the  Council  of  Literary 
Magazines  and  Presses  (CLMP)  in  New  York  City  to  undertake  a  data  survey 
and  opinion-gathering  interview  process  on  the  state  of  literary  small  press 
book  distribution  in  America.    The  impetus  behind  this  project  is  the  current 
crisis  in  the  ways  books  get  to  bookstores  and  readers.    The  situation  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  demise  of  four  non-commercial  literary  distribution  organizations 
over  the  last  four  years,  leaving  only  one  literary  wholesaler  in  the  United  States 
and  constricting  even  further  the  distribution  opportunities  for  the  wide  and  diverse 
range  of  this  Nation's  small  presses.   CLMP,  an  organization  whose  member  are 
located  in  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  anticipates  a  final  report  that 
includes  recommendations  to  improve  the  ways  independent  publishers  get  their 
books  into  the  hands  of  America's  readers. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
LOCAL  ARTS  AGENCIES   PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Local  Arts  Agency  Devebpment    a/ 
Local  Incentive  Grants 


Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

38 

26 

1,120 

85 

33 

965 

65 

29 

965 

42 

12 

1,130 

31 

10 

1,100 

36 

11 

1,160 

80 

38 

2,250 

116 

43 

2,065 

121 

40 

2,125 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Local  Arts  Agency  Devebpment    a/ 
Local  Incentive  Grants 


Program  Total 


Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

1,120 
1.130 

0 
0 

1,120 
1,130 

965 

1,100 

0 
0 

965 

1,100 

965 
1,160 

0 
0 

965 
1,160 

2,250 

0 

2,250 

2,065 

0 

2,065 

2,125 

0 

2,125 

a/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $125  of  interagency  funds:  in  FY  95,  excludes  $375  of  interagency  funds  and 
$220  of  gift  funds:  in  FY  96,  excludes  $375  of  interagency  funds  and  $350  of  gift  funds 
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LOCAL  ARTS  AGENCIES 


Purpose 


The  Local  Arts  Agencies  Program  works  to  enhance  the  quality  and  availability  of  the  arts 
by  fostering  expansion  of  public  and  private  support  for  the  arts  at  the  local  level  and  by 
strengthening  local  arts  resources  through  support  of  local  arts  agencies.   The  Program's  goals 
are  to:  encourage  local  initiatives  which  will  enhance  the  quality  of  and  broaden  audiences  for 
the  arts;  promote  increased  and  sustained  public  and  private  funding  for  the  arts  at  the  local 
level;  encourage  increased  involvement  in  the  arts  by  city  and  county  governments;  encourage 
increased  involvement  in  the  community  by  local  arts  agencies;  strengthen  the  local  arts 
agency  as  a  mechanism  for  arts  planning,  financial  support,  and  development  within  a  city, 
county,  or  multi-county  region;  and  encourage  joint  planning  for  the  arts  by  federal,  state, 
and  local  arts  agencies,  community  leaders,  public  officials,  arts  organizations,  and  artists. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  nonprofit  arts  are  an  essentially  local  phenomenon.   They  are  created,  produced, 
presented,  and  supported  in  a  locality.    As  competition  for  funding  has  increased  universally, 
incentive  programs  encourage  the  growth  of  local  public  and  private  support  for  the  arts. 
While  local  government  support  for  the  arts  in  the  United  States  exceeds  that  provided  by  state 
and  federal  governments,  it  is  uneven  across  the  country.   Many  communities  with  significant 
arts  resources  provide  little  or  no  public  support;  even  communities  that  do  provide  substantial 
public  support  often  are  able  to  serve  only  limited  segments  of  their  total  constituencies. 
Many  rural  and  other  underserved  areas  lack  the  resources,  knowledge,  and  experience  to 
promote  and  support  cultural  development. 

The  Endowment  provides  catalytic  leadership  to  increase  public  and  private  support  for 
local  arts  agencies  and  to  strengthen  local  cultural  development  in  communities  across 
America.    Communities  need  access  to  successful  and  diverse  arts  activities  and  local 
artists  and  arts  organizations  need  financial  assistance  to  encourage,  promote  and  support 
their  work.    Many  local  arts  agencies  need  technical  assistance  and  training  to  improve 
organizational  and  financial  management/planning  skills  and  to  extend  outreach.    The 
relative  newness,  limited  experience,  and  rapid  growth  in  scope  and  function  of  these 
agencies  have  combined  to  produce  leadership  challenges. 

Program  Response  and  Categorv  Descriptions 

The  Local  Incentive  Grants  category  provides  a  mechanism  for  infusing  new  catalytic 
funding  into  the  arts  at  the  local  level  through  two-  or  three-year  grants  to  local  arts 
agencies.   Grants  in  this  category  are  targeted  to  support  arts  priorities  determined  by 
communities  and  to  leverage  new  local  public  and  private  funds. 
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The  Local  Arts  Agency  Development  category  supports  service  organizations,  educational 
institutions  and  arts  agencies  in  leadership  education  and  training  and  to  improve  local  arts 
agencies'  planning  and  administrative  capabilities.    Leadership  Training  and  Services  to  the 
Field  Grants  range  from  $10,000  to  $50,000,  and  must  be  matched  one-to-one  with  private 
and/or  public  dollars.    Planning  and  Stabilization  Grants  support  development  of  community 
cultural  plans  and  projects  which  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:    1)  new  earned  income 
ventures;  2)  efforts  to  strengthen  administrative  capabilities;  3)  innovative  and/or  collaborative 
efforts  to  provide  technical  assistance  at  the  local  level;  and  4)  plan  implementation. 
Stabilization  grants  have  been  cited  in  evaluation  documents  as  most  critical  to  the  future 
of  local  arts  agencies  and  local  cultural  development  in  America. 

1 .  Local  Incentive  Grants 

Local  Incentive  Grants  are  available  to  communities  both  large  and  small,  and  are  targeted 
to  advance  locally-determined  cultural  development  goals.    A  one-to-one  match  with  new 
public  and  private  sector  support  is  required.    Recent  changes  in  eligibility  requirements 
to  increase  access  to  this  category  have  resulted  in  exponential  increases,  both  in  the  number 
of  applications  and  dollar  amounts  requested.    In  FY  93,  16  applications  requesting  nearly 
$3  million  were  received.    In  FY  95,  31  applications  requesting  over  $7  million  were 
received. 

Example:    In  FY  95,  the  Pinellas  County  Arts  Council  in  Clearwater,  FL  received 
$50,000  for  a  newly-established  Cultural  Development  Grants  Program.   The  focus 
of  these  grants  will  be  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  Pinellas  County  arts  organizations, 
both  large  and  small,  to  reach  more  deeply  into  the  community  and  attract  interest  and 
participation  from  underserved  residents.   The  competitive  grants  program  is  aimed 
towards  strengthening  artistic  programming  of  arts  organizations  and  to  help  them 
develop  more  effective,  inclusive  ways  to  make  the  art  relevant  to  the  people  they 
are  trying  to  reach. 

2.  Local  Arts  Agencv  Development 

Grants  in  the  Local  Arts  Agency  Development  category  support  service  organizations, 
educational  institutions  and  arts  agencies  for  leadership  education  and  training  to  improve 
local  arts  agencies'  planning  and  administrative  capabilities.    Leadership  Training  and 
Services  to  the  Field  Grants  focus  on  national,  regional  and  statewide  training  programs 
for  professional  development  of  local  arts  agency  staff.    Generally,  these  grants  will  range 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000  and  must  be  matched  one-to-one  with  private  and/or  public  dollars. 
Planning  and  Stabilization  Grants  support  the  development  of  community  cultural  plans, 
agency  plans,  or  outreach  and  new  program  development  plans,  as  well  as  projects  designed 
to  strengthen  administrative  capabilities,  new  earned  income  ventures,  plan  implementation 
and  innovative  efforts  to  provide  technical  assistance  at  the  local  level. 
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Example  -  Leadership  Training  and  Services  to  the  Field:  In  FY  93,  the  Arts 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts- Amherst  received  $33,000 
to  support  two  management  initiatives  designed  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  local 
arts  agencies  during  a  time  of  diminishing  resources.   Working  in  collaboration 
with  the  Greater  Hartford  Arts  Council,  Arts  Extension  Service  will  create  an 
Urban  Peer  Advisors  Program  to  recruit  and  train  local  arts  agency  managers  to 
serve  as  advisors  to  their  peers.   Through  this  program,  the  Arts  Extension  Service 
will  create  a  curriculum  featuring  an  inner-city,  multicultural  environment,  with 
coursework  on  cross-cultural  communications,  case  studies  on  inner-city  agencies, 
and  materials  to  reflect  the  social,  political  and  economic  realities  of  non-profit 
arts  agencies  in  urban  settings.    The  second  program  will  train  managers  for  areas 
of  the  country  where  such  networks  are  not  yet  in  place.    Both  initiatives  extend 
the  capabilities  of  local  arts  agencies  by  offering  effective,  affordable  and 
sustainable  consulting  and  technical  assistance  services. 

Example  -  Planning  and  Stabilization  Grants:    In  FY  94,  the  Missoula  Cultural 
Exchange  received  $39,000  to  expand  access  to  cultural  resources  and  provide 
services  to  local  artists.   The  Cultural  Exchange  used  a  community-based 
advisory  committee  to  design  a  grants  program  funding  innovative  work;  create 
a  Missoula  County  Artists  Directory;  expand  the  Community  Resource  Bank  with 
timely  information  on  arts  and  cultural  events;  increase  the  number  of  professional 
development  workshops  for  artists  and  arts  organizations;  present  a  multi-disciplinary 
cultural  festival;  and  administer  the  Sister  Cities  Program,  exploring  opportunities  for 
international  cultural  exchange.    Working  together  with  the  Missoula  County  Library, 
the  Montana  Community  Foundation,  and  the  University  of  Montana,  this  project 
represents  a  public/private  partnership  that  strengthens  tiie  capacity  of  the  Cultural 
Exchange  to  bring  a  new  level  of  cooperation  to  area  arts  organizations. 

Example  -  Rural  Outreach:    In  FY  95,  the  South  Carolina  Arts  Alliance  received 
$17,000  to  assist  in  the  continuation  of  their  Rural  Outreach  Technical  Assistance 
Program.    The  focus  of  this  program  is  to  assist  community  arts  councils  in  rural 
parts  of  South  Carolina  to  become  more  effective  in  reaching  their  diverse 
communities.    In  many  locations,  the  local  arts  council  is  the  only  organized 
arts  resource  in  the  community.   Professional  development  and  ti-aining  will  be 
provided  through  this  grant.    Areas  addressed  will  include:  cultural  diversity, 
accessibility,  and  outreach  to  improve  effectiveness. 

3.    Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside 

The  Support  through  State  Arts  Agencies  to  Local  Arts  Agencies  That  Serve  Underserved 
Areas  and  Communities  category  provides  support  to  local  arts  agencies,  through  state  arts 
agencies,  to  raise  the  artistic  capabilities  of  developing  arts  organizations,  stimulate  artistic 
activity  and  broaden  access  to  the  arts  in  rural,  inner-city  and  other  underserved  areas  through 
a  variety  of  programs  and  services.   Grant  amounts  range  from  $10,000  to  $150,000.   Grants 
must  be  matched  on  at  least  a  one-to-one  basis.   Support  for  these  activities  is  derived  from 
the  Congressionally-mandated  Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside  and  is  described  more 
fully  under  that  section. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
MEDIA  ARTS   PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED 

FUNDS  ONLY) 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Category 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

Film /Video  Art 
Preservation 
Programming  in  the 
Radio  /  Audio  Art 
Special  Pro|ects 

Arts 

622 

1 

a/  b/                      67 

113 

5 

122 

1 

39 

43 

5 

4.259 
780 

4,791 

400 

82 

619 

1 

66 

122 

4 

113 

1 

34 

40 

3 

3,900 
300 

4.915 

375 

50 

626 
16 
60 

125 
4 

109 
9 
34 

40 

1 

3.850 
475 

4,915 

375 

25 

Program  Total 

808 

210 

10.312 

812 

191 

9,540 

831 

193 

9.640 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE: 
($  In  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 

Def/ 

Indef/ 

Def/ 

Indet/ 

Def/ 

Indef/ 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Film /Video  Art 

3.659 

600 

4.259 

3.650 

250 

3.900 

3.450 

400 

3,850 

Preservation 

780 

0 

780 

300 

0 

300 

475 

0 

475 

Programming  in 

the 

Arts   a/ 

3.133 

1,658 

4,791 

2,985 

1.930 

4,915 

3,115 

1.800 

4,915 

Radio /Audio  Art 

400 

0 

400 

375 

0 

375 

375 

0 

375 

Special  Projects 

82 

0 

82 

50 

0 

50 

25 

0 

25 

Program  Total 


8,055     2.258      10,312 


7.360      2.180        9.540 


7.440     2.200        9.640 


a/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $800  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds 
In  FY  95,  excludes  $200  of  FY  94/95  Treasury  funds 
In  FY  96,  excludes  $500  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds 

b/    Includes  Millennium  Projects. 


includes  $200  of  FY  94/95  Treasury  funds  earned  into  FY  95. 
includes  $500  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  96. 
includes  $500  of  FY  96/97  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  97. 
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MEDIA  ARTS 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Media  Arts  Program  is  to  bring  all  the  arts  ~  including  the  media  arts  —  tc 
the  public  through  exhibition,  broadcast  radio  and  television,  cable,  and  new  technologies;  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  film/video/radio  artworks  of  excellence;  and  to  educate  children  anc 
the  public  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  media  arts. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

Millions  of  Americans  do  not  have  access  to  their  cultural  heritage.    Rural  areas,  small  towns, 
and  inner-cities  are  deprived  of  the  best  of  the  arts  for  geographic  and  economic  reasons.   The 
physically  disadvantaged  are  similarly  isolated.   Television  and  radio,  with  relatively  modest 
Endowment  support,  have  delivered  to  the  public  a  steady  flow  of  series  on  the  arts  over  the 
past  1 1  years.    However,  with  Endowment  leadership  at  the  national  level,  a  more  complete 
menu  of  the  arts  can  be  developed,  and  audiences  for  the  arts  on  television  (1  to  5  million  per 
program)  can  be  extended.    Because  it  often  takes  several  years  to  raise  matching  funds  to 
produce  new  series,  more  sources  of  private  support  must  be  stimulated. 

Media  arts  organizations  exhibit  film/video  art  to  diverse  audiences  and  provide  the  technolog] 
to  enable  artists  to  make  their  artworks.    Like  other  arts  organizations,  film/video  exhibition 
and  production  centers  are  under-fiinded  and  at  risk.   Their  sources  of  funds  are  few,  since 
their  role  is  not  yet  widely  understood.   They  need  to  open  up  consistent  sources  of  support, 
share  their  artistic  resources  more  widely,  and  establish  their  validity  with  tiieir  cultural  peers 
and  with  the  public. 

The  voice  of  the  individual  media  artist  is  an  irreplaceable  national  resource.   With  production 
costs  rising,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  that  voice  to  be  heard.   With  the  exception  of  the 
Independent  Television  Service,  all  sources  of  support  are  diminishing.    Needs  here  are  clear 
but  opportunities  to  fulfill  tiiem  limited. 

The  National  Center  for  Film  and  Video  Preservation,  with  Endovmient  support,  continues 
to  pursue  its  priority  tasks:   die  AFI  Catalog  of  American  Feature  Films  and  the  National 
Moving  Image  Database.    The  preservation  field  relies  on  these  long-term  leadership  projects 
supported  by  Endowment  funds  and  matched  by  the  private  sector. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

To  increase  the  offering  of  arts  programs  beyond  existing  television  series  such  as  "Great 
Performances,"  "American  Playhouse,"  "American  Masters,"  (which  bring  to  the  arts  to  a 
cumulative  annual  audience  of  310  million  through  eight  series  at  a  cost  of  1.5  cents  per 
viewer),  the  Endowment,  as  part  of  its  Millennium  Project  initiative,  is  implementing  a  plan  tc 
develop  series  on  each  of  the  arts  as  they  have  progressed  through  this  century.   A  series  on 
American  film  since  1927  was  broadcast  in  January  1995;  music  in  the  20th  century  is  in 
production;  a  series  on  the  American  novel  is  in  development;  and  series  on  theater, 
photography,  and  design  are  being  planned. 
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Each  new  series  is  developing  printed  matter  for  homes  and  schools,  to  educate  young 
viewers  on  the  importance  of  the  arts.   Other  modes  of  distribution  are  being  utilized 
or  studied,  e.g.,  cable  series  modeled  after  "The  Independents"  (The  Learning  Channel 
series,  co-funded  with  the  MacArthur  Foundation);  cassette  distribution  of  "Dance  in 
America"  and  "American  Masters"  programs.    Film/video  exhibition  theaters  supported 
by  the  Endowment  show  international  and  third  world  film,  independent  feature  films, 
and  video  art.    In  these  theaters,  some  two  million  Americans  see  films  and  videoworks 
not  available  through  commercial  distribution.    To  provide  a  wider  public  with  access 
to  media  artworks  and  to  educate  young  audiences,  the  Endowment  is  encouraging  this 
national  exhibition  circuit  to  develop  circulating  film/video  packages,  national  film 
weeks,  educational  programs  for  children,  etc. 

For  individual  media  artists,  the  value  of  production  grants  is  shown  in  many  ways: 
Endowment  grants  often  initiate  projects  whose  value  might  otherwise  go  undiscovered  by 
the  private  sector.    Most  grantees  have  shown  remarkable  ingenuity  in  raising  other  funds  -- 
matching  their  grants  3-  and  4-to-l.    In  the  radio  field,  the  Endowment's  grants  are  the  only 
ones  available  for  individual  artists. 

At  the  National  Center  for  Film  and  Video  Preservation  work  on  the  AFl  Catalog  of  American 
Feature  Films  progresses.   The  magnificent  "Thirties"  volume  was  published  in  1993;  work 
on  the  "Forties"  volume  is  well  under  way.    The  "Teens,"  "Twenties,"  and  "Sixties"  volumes 
have  been  completed.   The  end  of  this  massive  publishing  venture  is  in  sight.   The  National 
Moving  Image  Database,  which  records  the  holdings  of  all  nonprofit  and  commercial  archives, 
is  maturing. 

1 .  Film/Video  Art 

Grants  for  Institutional  Support  are  awarded  in  three  subcategories: 

The  American  Film  Institute's  (AFI)  projects  include  film/video  exhibition,  film/video 
services,  the  Center  for  Advanced  Film  and  Television  Studies,  and  scholarly  and  library 
services. 

Example  -  Advanced  Technology  Programs:    In  FY  94,  the  American  Film  Institute 
received  an  Endowment  grant  of  $1,200,000  to  support  several  activities:    film/video 
exhibition;  film/video  services;  the  Center  for  Advanced  Film  and  Television  Studies; 
and  scholarly  and  library  services.   One  of  the  fastest  growing  components  of  the  AFI 
is  its  Advanced  Technology  Program,  now  merged  with  the  Professional  Seminars  and 
Workshops  program.    In  1994,  at  the  API's  Los  Angeles  facility,  over  150  training 
events  for  film  and  video  artists  were  presented  between  January  and  August.   Courses 
are  offered  in  six  categories:    systems  training,  pre-production,  computer  imaging, 
computer  animation,  desktop  video/film,  and  interactive  technologies.   As  the  role 
of  digital  production  methods  in  film  production  has  evolved,  so  has  the  Institute's 
curriculum.   Digital  imaging  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  unfolding  state  of  the  art  in 
film  production. 
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Example  -  Directing  Workshop  for  Women:    For  two  decades,  the  AFI  has 
conducted  its  Directing  Woricshop  for  Women  to  address  the  gender  imbalance 
among  Hollywood  directors.    In  FY  94,  12  new  participants  were  selected  from 
about  300  applicants  to  the  program.    Women  across  the  country,  with  varied 
backgrounds,  competed  to  gain  admission;  a  group  of  30  fmalists  was  invited 
to  submit  a  script  or  treatment  of  a  work  to  be  directed  if  selected.   The 
participants  gained  hands-on  experience  by  rehearsing  actors,  developing  a 
shot  list  and  working  with  a  cinematographer,  directing  the  scene  shot,  editing, 
and  then  screening  the  finished  scene  in  a  group  feedback  session.    Although  the 
Directors  Guild  of  America  still  only  has  about  10  percent  women  members,  such 
directors  as  Karen  Arthur,  Dyan  Cannon,  Jan  Eliasberg,  Lee  Grant,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  others  matured  their  directing  skills  with  Workshop  projects. 

The  Media  Arts  Centers  subcategory  supports  nonprofit  organizations  which  exhibit  film/video 
art,  provide  artists  with  access  to  production  and  post-production  facilities,  present  seminars 
and  workshops,  and  conduct  arts  education  programs. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $31,000  was  awarded  to  Facets  Multi-media, 
in  Chicago,  IL,  to  support  ongoing  film  and  video  exhibitions,  the  Chicago 
International  Children's  Film  Festival,  and  a  video  distribution  service. 
Its  2,600  exhibition  programs  included  a  retrospective  of  Greek  Cinema,  a 
series  of  films  from  Viet  Nam,  a  Native  American  Film  Festival,  presentation 
of  the  9th  Chicago  Latino  Film  Festival,  various  international  programs,  and 
premieres  of  American  independent  work.    In  1993,  Facets  opened  the  first 
theater  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  theatrical  presentation  of  video, 
state-of-the-art  projection,  marketing  and  advertising,  regular  screening  times, 
and  program  notes.    "The  Rights  of  the  Child"  was  the  theme  of  the  10th  Chicago 
International  Children's  Film  Festival.    This  marked  a  first-time  collaboration 
between  die  United  States  Committee  for  UNICEF/Chicago  and  Facets.   Juried  by 
45  Chicago  area  youth,  the  festival  presented  over  150  short  and  feature  length 
work  from  artists  in  20  different  countries.    Facets  programs  children's  fihns 
year-round,  auditions  and  trains  potential  child  jurors,  and  has  established  a 
Facets  Film  Club  for  children  under  twelve  which  publishes  a  children's  film  and 
video  newsletter.    Facets  Video  offers  for  rent  or  purchase  over  22,000  foreign, 
independent,  classic,  silent,  documentary,  fine  arts,  and  quality  children's  tapes 
on  video. 

The  National  Services  subcategory  assists  organizations  that  contribute  to  a  national 
system  of  support  for  media  arts  centers  and  artists. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $27,000  was  awarded  to  the  Sundance  Institute  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  to  support  its  annual  film  festival,  screenwriting  and  directing 
labs,  and  a  producers  conference.   The  Sundance  Film  Festival  is  a  "must  attend"  for 
50,000  established  and  emerging  filmmakers,  international  and  national  press,  industry 
professionals,  and  an  eager,  film-loving  audience.    During  a  ten  day  period  in  January 
1993,  80  films  were  presented  including,  premieres,  documentaries,  and  dramatic 
fihns.    No  other  event  is  of  equal  importance  to  independent  filmmakers,  as 
inclusion  in  this  festival  may  result  in  wide  distribution.   The  screenwriting 
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and  directing  workshop  participants  work  with  the  Sundance  staff  and  creative 
advisors  (such  as  Denzei  Washington  and  Sam  Waterston)  to  tell  their  stories 
in  a  compelling  way.    Previous  lab  projects  recently  exhibited  include  the 
critically  acclaimed  Fresh.  What  Happened  Was,  and  Mi  Vida  Lx)ca. 

Film/Video  Production  supports  individual  artists  and  nonprofit  organizations  that  assist 
them  in  creating  film  and  video  works. 

Example:    In  FY  91,  a  grant  of  $35,000  was  awarded  to  the  Catamount  Film  and 
Arts  Company  in  St.  Johnsbury,  VT,  to  support  Jay  Craven's  Where  the  Rivers  Flow 
North,  starring  Michael  J.  Fox,  Treat  Williams,  Rip  Tom,  and  Tantoo  Cardinal. 
A  classic  example  of  regional  filmmaking,  the  film,  set  in  rural  Vermont  during 
the  1920s,  exposes  the  conflict  between  a  logger/land-owner  and  a  developer. 
The  film's  total  budget  was  $2  million.   Over  450  individuals,  foundations,  and 
corporations  donated  money  and/or  services  to  make  the  production  happen.    Major 
underwriters  included  Ben  and  Jerrys  Ice  Cream,  Thrifty  Car  Rental,  Continental 
Airlines,  J.C.  Penney  Company,  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  and  Minuteman  Press. 
Rivers  was  included  in  the  1994  Sundance  Film  Festival  as  pan  of  its  tribute  to 
Native  American  film.    The  film  is  now  distributed  nationally  by  Caledonia  Pictures 
and  has  played  in  Washington,  DC,  Boston,  Providence,  New  York  City,  rural  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  upstate  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Portland  (Oregon  and 
Maine),  Chicago,  Seattle,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Denver,  and  Philadelphia. 

2.  Preservation 

The  National  Center  for  Film  and  Video  Preservation  at  the  American  Film  Institute 
administers  a  variety  of  programs,  including  completion  of  the  AFI  Catalog  of  American 
Feature  Films,  the  establishment  of  a  national  database  system  of  information  on  archival 
film  and  video  holdings,  and  efforts  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
moving  image  preservation.    Prior  to  FY  95,  the  National  Center  for  Film  and  Video 
Preservation  also  administered  subgrants  to  archives;  the  subgrant  program  was  suspended 
in  FY  95.    The  Endowment  is  exploring  other  avenues  of  support  for  film  preservation, 
including  stimulating  support  from  the  private  sector. 

Example:    In  1994,  a  huge  cache  of  over  1,600  American  films,  many  of  them 
believed  to  be  forever  lost,  were  returned  to  the  United  States  as  a  donation 
from  the  National  Film  and  Sound  Archive  of  Australia  to  the  American  Film 
Institute.   The  films  created  from  the  pre-1900s  through  the  1950s,  represent 
all  types  and  genres,  and  include  the  only  extant  copies  of  early  work  by  the 
comic  master  Harold  Lloyd,  a  1914  Keystone  comedy  starring  Charley  Chase, 
and  a  1924  feature  starring  Jean  Arthur.    The  repatriation  of  this  American 
heritage  is  the  result  of  collaboration  between  the  Australian  Archive,  the 
National  Center,  major  U.S.  archives,  and  the  Library  of  Congress.    Ninety-eight 
percent  of  these  films  are  made  of  unstable  nitrate  film  stock,  and  will  decompose 
completely  if  not  preserved  shortly.    Facing  the  loss  of  their  own  film  history,  the 
Australian  National  Archive  was  unable  to  prioritized  the  saving  of  the  U.S.  films. 
Australia's  extraordinary  gesture  of  goodwill  makes  possible  the  rediscovery  of  lost 
treasures,  the  first  step  in  the  preservation  of  the  films  for  future  American  audiences. 
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3.  Programming  in  the  Arts 


Grants  in  this  category  enable  the  Endowment  to  further  its  mission  to  share  with  the  widest 
possible  public  the  best  of  the  arts  through  television  and  radio  broadcast  series. 

Example  -  one  of  the  Millennium  Projects:    In  FY  94,  a  $250,000  grant  was 
awarded  to  the  New  York  Center  for  Visual  History  in  New  York  City  to  support 
"American  Theater/Reimagining  American  Theater,"  a  nine-hour  television  series 
on  the  development  of  theater  in  the  United  States.    Each  program  will  combine 
elements  common  to  the  entire  series:    filmed  interviews  with  a  range  of  theater 
experts,  scholars,  and  practitioners;  historical  photographs,  audio  recordings, 
written  memoirs,  critical  reviews;  dramatic  excerpts  and  new  dramatizations; 
and  pictorial  illustrations  of  staging  techniques  and  performances.    Archival 
footage  and  historical  accounts  will  bring  to  life  the  historic  context  surrounding 
the  theater.   The  New  York  Center  for  Visual  History  has  a  formidable  record  of 
undertaking  major  educational  initiatives  that  use  television  as  both  a  historical 
record  and  an  effective  teaching  aid.    "Voices  &  Visions"  (the  landmark  13-part 
poetry  series)  and  "American  Cinema"  (a  component  of  the  Endowment's  Milletmium 
Projects,  that  aired  on  PBS  in  January)  were  accompanied  by  textbooks,  viewer's 
guides,  reprints  of  original  materials,  and  high  school  and  college  telecourses. 
"American  Theater"  will  bring  this  educational  resource  to  an  even  higher  level. 

Example  -  The  Arts  on  Television:    In  FY  93,  $60,000  was  awarded  to  Kentucky 
Educational  Television  in  Lexington,  to  support  "Signature,"  a  series  of  three 
hour-long  documentaries  about  living  American  writers.    The  series,  for  broadcast 
in  early  1995,  will  look  at  the  artists'  roots  and  working  environments  to  reveal 
how  a  sense  of  place  has  helped  shape  their  art.   The  first  three  programs  are 
devoted  to  Kentucky -bom  writers  with  national  reputations:    Bobbie  Ann  Mason 
(In  Country).  Ed  McClanahan  (The  Natural  Man),  and  Marsha  Norman  (Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Night  Mother,  and  Tony  Award  for  The  Secret  Garden),  and  will  be 
directed  by  Emmy  and  Academy  Award-winning  filmmakers.    The  Endowment's 
early  support  played  a  substantial  role  in  inspiring  the  producing  station  to 
create  an  ongoing  series,  and  in  securing  $175,000  from  the  Annenberg/CPB 
Project  to  be  used  for  production  and  for  educational  outreach  activities. 
Each  documentary  will  be  fed  by  satellite  to  the  schools  in  22  states. 
Teacher  guides,  workbooks,  and  other  text  materials  will  coordinate  the 
film  with  classroom  instruction. 

Example  -  The  Arts  on  Radio:    In  FY  93,  Minnesota  Public  Radio,  St.  Paul,  MN, 
received  $20,000  to  support  "Saint  Paul  Sunday  Morning,"  the  music  series  that 
features  the  work  of  20th  century  composers,  classical  repertoire,  and  jazz.   The 
program  brings  artists  into  the  recording  studio  to  perform  exclusively  for  the 
listening  audience  of  over  500,000  each  week.    Guests  have  included.  The  Kronos 
Quartet,  The  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  The  Ensemble  for  Early  Music,  Orpheus 
Chamber  Music  Society,  and  The  Modem  Jazz  Quartet.    Bill  McGlaughlin,  Music 
Director  of  the  Kansas  City  Symphony,  serves  as  the  series  host.   The  series 
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makes  composers,  performers  and  their  musical  ideas  more  accessible  to  listeners. 
"Saint  Paul  Sunday  Morning"  is  carried  by  170  PRI  (Public  Radio  International) 
stations  nationwide. 

4.  Radio/ Audio  Art 

Grants  in  this  category  support  the  production  of  radio/audio  artworks  and  projects  - 
conferences,  publications,  workshops,  residencies  -  which  advance  the  art  of  radio. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  WGBH.  Boston,  MA,  received  $20,000  to  support  the 
production  of  ""Crescent  City  Sounds,"  a  series  featuring  music  performances 
from  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Heritage  Festival.    The  series,  co-produced 
by  WWOZ-FM  (New  Orleans),  is  hosted  by  Charmaine  Neville  who  has  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  New  Orleans  music.    Performances  of  contemporary 
jazz,  gospel,  zydeco.  New  Orleans  Rhythm  and  Blues,  Cajun,  and  Afro-Caribbean 
are  interwoven  with  short  documentary  segments  about  the  diverse  cultures  of 
New  Orleans.    The  festival  is  held  at  the  end  of  April  each  year,  and  the  programs 
are  broadcast  from  Memorial  day  weekend  through  the  4th  of  July.    The  program 
has  won  the  Gold  Medal  for  Best  Musical  Performance  from  the  National  Federation 
of  Community  Broadcasters.    The  series  is  carried  by  over  190  public  radio  stations. 

5.  Special  Projects 

Grants  in  this  category  support  innovative  and  exemplary  projects  not  eligible  under  other 
categories. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  a  grant  of  $5,000  was  awarded  to  EBS  Productions  in  San 
Francisco,  to  support  an  international  film  financing  conference.    The  objective 
was  to  prepare  U.S.  independent  producers  to  participate  more  knowledgeably 
with  those  most  responsible  for  European  co-production,  pre-sales,  acquisition, 
and  distribution.    Representatives  from  the  BBC,  Channel  4  (England),  La 
Sept/ Arte  (France),  American  Playhouse  (Berlin  Office),  WDR,  and  ZDF/Arte 
(Germany)  came  to  San  Francisco  in  January  of  1994  and  met  with  60  producers 
from  across  the  country  including  the  Bay  Area,  New  York,  Chicago,  Aberdeen 
(South  Dakota),  Lx)s  Angeles,  etc.   The  conference  combined  panel  discussions, 
one-on-one  meetings,  roundtables  and  screenings. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
MUSEUM   PROGRAM 


APPUCATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP   &   FUNDING  IMPACT     FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Category 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

Care  of  Collections    a/ 

173 

90 

1,610 

195 

82 

1.450 

185 

87 

1,450 

Professional  Development 

78 

33 

466 

88 

34 

525 

92 

33 

525 

Special  Exhibitions    b/ 

413 

191 

4.504 

425 

160 

4,490 

425 

155 

4,550 

Special  Projects 

5 

2 

25 

6 

2 

45 

6 

1 

45 

Utilization  of  Museum  Resources 

295 

122 

2.834 

287 

125 

2.725 

305 

117 

2.780 

Program  Total 

964 

438 

9.439 

1.001 

403 

9.235 

1.013 

393 

9.350 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE; 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Care  of  Collections    a/ 
Professional  Development 
Special  Exhibitions    b/ 
Special  Projects 
Utilization  of  Museum  Resources 


Program  Total 


Def/ 

Indef/ 

Def/ 

Indef  / 

Def/ 

Indef/ 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

1.165 

445 

1,610 

1,150 

300 

1,450 

1.150 

300 

1,450 

466 

0 

466 

525 

0 

525 

525 

0 

525 

3.054 

1,450 

4.504 

2,990 

1,500 

4,490 

3,050 

1.500 

4.550 

25 

0 

25 

45 

0 

45 

45 

0 

45 

2.635 

200 

2,835 

2,525 

200 

2.725 

2.580 

200 

2.780 

7.344 

2.095 

9.439 

7,235 

2,000 

9.235 

7,350 

2.000 

9.350 

a/    In  FY  94,  excludes  $60  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds. 

In  FY  95,  includes  $100  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  96. 

In  FY  96,  excludes  $100  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds:  includes  $l  00  of  FY  96/97  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  97. 
b/    In  FY  94.  excludes  $21 5  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds:  includes  $285  of  FY  94/95  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  95. 

In  FY  95.  excludes  $285  of  FY  94/95  Treasury  funds:  includes  $400  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  96. 

In  FY  96,  excludes  $400  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds:  includes  $400  of  FY  96/97  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  97. 
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MUSEUM 


Purpose 


The  Museum  Program  supports  projects  that  present  works  of  art  to  the  public,  preserve 
works  of  art,  encourage  documentation  and  educational  programs,  and  strengthen  skills  of 
professionals  serving  the  field.    Through  these  categories  the  Museum  Program  is  involved 
in  arts  education,  public  participation  in  the  arts,  and  preservation,  providing  vital 
support  for  art  museums  of  all  types  --  large  and  small,  established  and  emerging,  rural 
and  urban  -  in  nearly  every  state. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  major  focus  of  most  art  museums  is  the  mounting  of  special  exhibitions,  permanent 
collection  installations,  and  educational  programs.   These  exhibitions  are  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  people  all  across  the  country  and  are  enhanced  by  a  broad  range  of  interpretive 
programs.    Art  museums  address  not  only  historical  work  from  regions  around  the  world  but 
also  contemporary  art,  in  particular  that  by  American  artists. 

The  Museum  Program  has  encouraged  museums'  outreach  efforts  to  their  communities 
through  support  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs  in  education  and  exhibitions.    The  results 
have  been  positive:    museum  audiences  are  not  only  growing  --  with  50  million  adults  alone 
visiting  in  1992,  a  35  percent  increase  since  1982  --  but  are  increasingly  diverse  in  terms 
of  ethnic,  cultural,  and  economic  background.    (Statistics  are  from.  Arts  Participation  in 
America:  1982-1992.  NEA  Research  Division  Report  No.  27.) 

With  Museum  Program  support,  museums  are  making  collections  more  accessible 
and  relevant  to  audiences  through  new  technology,  including  educational  videos, 
interactive  computer  programs,  and  electronic  publishing. 

Museums  have  been  hard  hit  in  recent  times  by  economic  constraints  and  increased 
competition  for  funds  from  the  public  and  private  sectors.   This  has  meant  reductions  in 
the  hours  museums  are  open  to  the  public  and  fewer  exhibitions  and  education  programs. 
In  light  of  diminishing  budgets,  museums  need  to  share  resources  and  collaborate  with 
other  cultural  institutions,  schools,  and  community  groups  in  order  to  present  full  and 
varied  programs,  including  lifelong  learning  experiences.   Since  public  school  systems 
have  limited  many  arts  programs,  museums  have  stepped  in  to  fill  the  void.   The  Museum 
Program  supports  innovative  collaborations  between  museums  and  schools  across  the  country. 

Having  experienced  a  25  percent  decline  in  program  resources  since  1990,  the  Museum 
Program  is  unable  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  art  museums.    The 
Program  has  canceled  two  categories  since  1990  --  the  Museum  Purchase  Plan  and 
the  Special  Artistic  Initiative  --  and  has  lowered  the  maximum  grant  awards  in  all 
remaining  categories.   While  Arts  Endowment  support  to  art  museums  represents 
but  a  small  percentage  of  their  operating  budgets,  its  assistance  is  critical,  providing 
seed  money  for  projects  and  serving  as  a  catalyst  in  raising  funds  from  other  sources. 
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Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

Special  exhibitions  of  art  from  all  historical  periods  remain  a  Program  priority.    Funding 
includes  support  for  publications  and  educational  programs  related  to  exhibitions.    Exhibitions 
that  will  tour  beyond  the  organizing  institution  are  encouraged.    The  Program  also  supports 
exhibition  tours  to  small  and  rural  communities  at  low  rental  fees. 

The  Program  also  provides  grants  for  museums  to  research,  interpret,  and  present 
permanent  collections  and  to  create  interpretive  programs  relating  their  own  collections 
to  special  exhibitions  consisting  primarily  of  borrowed  works  of  art.    It  encourages 
collection  sharing  and  long-term  loans  of  objects  and/or  collections  to  other  institutions 
as  a  means  of  making  art  more  readily  available  to  communities  lacking  major  collections. 
Support  of  educational  programs,  especially  those  which  involve  schools,  families,  and 
culturally  diverse  audiences,  remains  a  priority. 

The  Program  supports  the  conservation  of  works  of  art  and  the  upgrading  of  spaces  where 
works  of  art  are  exhibited  or  stored  through  improved  storage,  security,  and  climate  control. 
Additional  support  is  offered  for  conservation  internship  programs  and  for  student  stipends 
at  graduate  training  centers  in  conservation. 

In  addressing  this  variety  of  issues  of  importance  to  the  museum  community,  the 
Museum  Program  recognizes  that  two  other  federal  agencies,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  make  grants  to  art  museums. 
The  Arts  Endowment's  Museum  Program  provides  support  only  for  specific  projects. 
The  three  agencies  consult  regularly  to  ensure  that  no  overlap  in  hinding  exists. 

1 .   Special  Exhibitions 

This  category  assists  museums  and  other  organizations  to  develop,  tour,  or  participate 
in  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  lent  by  other  arts  organizations  and  private  citizens 
from  around  the  country. 

Example:    An  FY  93  grant  of  $20,000  to  the  Alaska  State  Museum  in  Juneau,  AK, 
supported  circulation  of  an  exhibition.  Crossroads  Alaska:    Cultures  of  Alaska  and 
Siberia.    The  exhibition  of  some  100  native  baskets,  carvings,  weaving,  ornaments 
and  jewelry  has  traveled  more  than  10,000  miles  to  date  -  to  Fairbanks,  Juneau, 
Sitka,   Haines,  Kenal,  and  Homer,  with  attendance  exceeding  30,000,  including 
5,000  students  who  have  participated  in  the  accompanying  educational  program. 
Before  going  to  Siberia,  the  project  will  continue  to  tour  throughout  Alaska, 
reaching  the  predominantly  Alaskan  Native  communities  of  Barrow,  Bethel, 
Kodiak,  Nome,  and  Kotzebue.    For  many  of  the  rural  sites,  Crossroads  Alaska 
is  the  first  such  project  to  reach  these  underserved  communities,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  local  museums  to  reflect  and  preserve  their  cultural 
heritage.   While  a  library  of  instructional  videotapes,  trunks  of  classroom  art 
supplies,  and  packets  of  curriculum  material  for  teachers  travel  with  the  exhibition, 
each  venue  has  supplemented  the  project  with  its  own  activities,  including  Native 
dance  performances,  Siberian  Koryak  storytelling,  and  mini-exhibitions  created  by 
students  from  nearby  villages. 
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2.    Utilization  of  Museum  Resources 


This  category  supports  the  permanent  art  collections  of  museums  through  grants  to  assist 
Presentation,  that  is,  reinstallations,  temporary  exhibitions,  and  collection-sharing  projects; 
Education  programming  with  schools  as  well  as  outreach  and  education  projects  that  make 
a  museum's  permanent  collection  more  widely  available  to  the  public;  and  Catalogue,  the 
documentation,  research,  and  publication  of  museums'  art  collections. 

Through  a  touring  initiative  begun  in  FY  91,  the  Program  funds  the  organization  and  touring 
of  exhibitions  at  low  rental  fees,  primarily  for  regional  and  rural  audiences  that  have  limited 
access  to  art. 

Example  -  Presentation:    In  FY  93  a  grant  of  $60,000  was  awarded  to  the 
Birmingham  (Alabama)  Museum  of  Art  to  support  the  reinstallation  of  its 
collection  of  Asian  art.    Consisting  of  more  than  2,000  objects,  the  collection 
is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  in  the  southern  United  States  and  functions 
as  a  primary  teaching  tool  for  regional  universities,  the  public,  and  the  more  than 
22,000  school  children  that  visit  the  museum  every  year.   The  reinstallation  project 
was  planned  with  the  visitor  in  mind  and  was  based  on  extensive  evaluation  and  visitor 
research.    In  April  1994  the  Museum  opened  seven  newly  renovated  galleries  -  2  for 
Chinese  art,  2  for  Japanese  art,  and  1  each  for  Korean  art,  Indian/Southeast  Asian 
sculpture,  and  Southeast  Asian  ceramics  -  which  present  the  works  in  a  coherent, 
thematic  manner,  culture  by  culture.    Museum  staff  created  three  information  stations 
presenting  additional  data  on  the  objects  and  Asian  culture  and  philosophy  as  well  as 
developed  three  self-guided  tours  in  brochure  format,  two  of  which  were  designed 
especially  for  children. 

Example  -  Presentation/Touring  Initiative:    An  FY  94  grant  of  $22,000  to  the 
Texas  Fine  Arts  Association  in  Austin,  Texas,  supported  a  touring  program  of 
contemporary  art  exhibitions  that  traveled  to  more  than  thirteen  small  colleges, 
museums,  and  community  centers  in  Texas,  from  Del  Rio's  Firehouse  Gallery 
to  Harlingen's  Riofest,  to  Midland  College.    Four  exhibitions  representing  work 
by  young  and  emerging  artists  were  each  seen  by  more  than  40,000  visitors  who 
normally  have  little  access  to  original  contemporary  art.    Grant  funds  covered 
shipping  and  installation  costs  (allowing  TFAA  to  offer  the  exhibitions  at 
reduced  rates),  fees  to  participating  artists  and  to  a  guest  lecturer  at  each  venue. 

Example  -  Education:    An  FY  93  grant  of  $6,400  to  the  Yellowstone  Art  Center 
in  Billings,  MT,  supported  the  Museum's  traveling  suitcase  program  that  is  made 
available  to  schools,  art  centers,  and  other  organizations  in  Montana,  northern 
Wyoming,  and  Western  North  Dakota  for  a  nominal  fee  of  $5.00.    The  Museum 
made  5  copies  of  each  of  3  suitcase  programs:     The  Artist  and  the  Landscape: 
A  Horse  of  a  Different  Color:  and  Sculpture:    Look  Again.    Each  suitcase 
contains  either  a  set  of  slides  or  a  portfolio  of  prints,  a  script,  follow-up 
activity  sheets,  and  a  poster  for  the  classroom  depicting  an  object  in  the 
Museum's  collection.   Although  designed  for  upper  elementary-level  students, 
the  suitcase  can  be  adapted  for  all  ages,  from  younger  children  to  senior  citizens. 
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During  1993,  more  than  3,000  children  across  the  state  of  Montana  participated 
in  the  suitcase  program.   The  program,  presented  to  the  Montana  State  Teachers 
Conference,  the  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association,  and  the  National  Decent 
Symposium  in  Atlanta,  has  served  as  a  model  for  university  departments  and  arts 
centers  in  the  state  who  hope  to  develop  similar  projects.    Due  to  increasing  demand, 
the  Yellowstone  Arts  Center  plans  to  create  more  suitcase  art  programs  in  an  effort  to 
continue  to  share  art  with  rural  communities  who  have  little  or  no  access  to  museums. 

Example  -  Catalogue:    An  FY  93  grant  of  $5,000  awarded  to  the  Plains  Art  Museum 
in  Fargo,  ND,  supported  research  on  selected  works  in  the  museum's  collection  of 
American  Indian  art  which  focuses  primarily  on  the  artistic  production  of  the  Ojibwe 
and  Sioux  peoples,  two  tribes  native  to  the  Northern  Plains.    Arts  Endovmient  funds 
allowed  the  museum  to  bring  in  noted  scholar  George  Horse  Capture  (Gros  Ventre 
tribe)  as  consultant.    He  reviewed  the  collection,  providing  critical  information 
on  the  objects  -  tribal  identification,  approximate  year  of  creation,  and  cultural 
suitability  for  exhibition  -  which  were  added  to  the  collection  documentation  system. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Horse  Capture  presented  two  lectures  at  the  museum  and  will  curate  a 
forthcoming  exhibition  for  the  Rolling  Plains  Art  Gallery,  the  museum's  mobile  gallery 
program  that  travels  to  rural  regions  in  North  Dakota  and  Northern  Minnesota. 

3.  Care  of  Collections 

This  category  supports  the  permanent  art  collections  of  museums  through  Conservation: 
surveys  of  collection  needs,  actual  conservation  treatment,  purchase  of  conservation 
equipment,  internships,  workshops,  and  support  for  major  conservation  training  centers; 
and  through  Collection  Maintenance:    surveys  of  collection  maintenance  needs  and  updating 
or  installation  of  climate  control  equipment,  security  systems,  and  storage  facilities. 

Example  -  Conservation/Treatment:   An  FY  93  grant  of  $10,000  to  the  Columbian 
Theatre  Foundation  in  Wamego,  KS,  supported  the  restoration  of  rare  large-oil  murals 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  for  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition 
and  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.    Few  murals  survived  the  dismantling  of  the  World's 
Fair;   the  Columbian  Theatre's  intact  suite  gives  a  rare  sense  of  the  American 
Pavilion's  decorative  design.    Installed  since  1895  in  the  Theatre,  the  two  paintings 
were  conserved  in  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  studio  of  Perry  Huston  where  it  was 
discovered  that  several  feet  of  canvas  had  earlier  been  folded  under.    Now  restored 
to  their  original  11  feet  by  16  feet  size,  the  paintings  are  back  on  public  view  in 
Wamego.   Arts  Endowment  support  was  supplemented  by  significant  contributions 
from  the  citizens  of  this  small  rural  town  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas. 

Example  -  Conservation/Training:    An  FY  93  grant  of  $4,700  to  the  Williamstown 
Regional  Art  Conservation  Laboratory  in  Williamstown,  MA,  supported  workshops 
that  provided  base-level,  practical  information  regarding  collections  care  to  small, 
minimally  staffed  museums  not  normally  reached  through  regular  workshop  channels. 
The  sessions  were  repeated  at  four  different  sites  throughout  the  Northeast.    The 
Laboratory  also  held  a  workshop  in  Florida,  attracting  museum  professionals  from 
various  parts  of  the  state. 
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Example  -  Collection  Maintenance:    An  FY  93  grant  of  $86,800  to  the  Museo  de  Arte 
de  Ponce  in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  supported  the  renovation  of  its  climate  control  system 
in  order  to  protect  the  museum's  large  collection  from  the  high  humidity  and  drastic 
climate  fluctuations  of  Ponce.    In  addition  to  its  noted  collection  of  western  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  museum  holds  Pre-Columbian  and  African  art,  Asian  porcelain, 
French  glassware,  American  pottery,  Santos  made  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  Spanish  and 
German  religious  objects.    With  the  stabilization  of  humidity  and  temperature  within 
the  building,  the  museum  now  has  an  optimum  environment  for  its  collections, 
preserving  them  for  future  generations. 

4.  Professional  Development 

The  Program  assists  professional  development  through  Museum  Training,  which  includes 
formal  training,  internships,  apprenticeships,  and  workshops  and  seminars,  and  in  FY  95  will 
resume  funding  Fellowships  for  Museum  Professionals.    Through  the  internship  subcategory, 
the  Program  funds  training  in  curatorial  work,  education, and  administration  conducted  jointly 
by  museums  and  universities.    It  also  funds  internships  provided  by  museums,  including 
summer  internship  programs  for  college  students  considering  a  career  in  the  museum  field. 

Example:    An  FY  92  grant  of  $6,500  to  Peter  Briggs  of  Tucson,  AZ,  supported 
research  and  travel  to  study  contemporary  art  in  Central  America.    Mr.  Briggs, 
Chief  Curator  at  the  University  of  Arizona  Museum  of  Art,  was  able  to  conduct 
interviews  with  artists,  visit  studios,  art  schools,  galleries,  and  museums, 
and  gather  information  to  enlarge  and  complete  bibliographies  on  20th-century 
art  of  Central  America.    His  studies  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  region's  art, 
especially  the  work  of  younger  artists,  and  forged  relationships  with  artists  and 
art  professionals  there,  laying  the  groundwork  for  future  exhibitions  and  publications 
on  contemporary  Central  American  art,  a  topic  largely  unexplored  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Special  Projects 

This  category  supports  creative  projects  not  eligible  under  other  categories. 

Example:   An  FY  92  grant  of  $23,000  to  the  International  Museum  of  Photography 
and  Film,  George  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  NY  supported  a  two-day  symposium, 
"Working  Group  for  the  Digital  Image  in  Curatorial  Practice, '  in  the  summer  of 
1994.   The  Working  Group  consisted  of  individuals  representing  a  wide  range 
of  expertise  in  digital  imaging  technology,  copyrightyintellectual  property  law, 
photographic  publishing,  as  well  as  curators  of  photography  and  media.    The 
colloquium  provided  a  multidisciplinary  exchange  of  views  on  the  increasing 
employment  of  digital  image  resources  in  museums  and  archives  resulting  in  the 
physical  and  on-line  distribution  of  practical  and  theoretical  resource  documents 
for  museums,  archives,  and  other  organizations. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
MUSIC  PROGRAM 


APPUCATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousarxis) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Category 

Appi 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Anxjunt 

AppI 

Grants 

Amoun 

Ensembles  &  Festivals   a/ 

Fellowships 

Training  /  Special  Projects    b.  c/ 

507 
715 
173 

333 

34 

107 

8.789 

710 

1.421 

493 

641 
168 

333 

64 

111 

8.760 

560 

1.380 

643 
300 
133 

392 

40 
83 

9.550 
335 

1.165 

Program  Total 

1.395 

524 

10.920 

1.302 

508 

10.700 

1.076 

515 

1 1 .050 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATHD  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Ensembles  &  Festivals   a/ 

Felbwships 

Training  /  Special  Projects    b/  c/ 

Program  Total 


Oef/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Oef/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

4,358 
710 

1.196 

4431 

0 

225 

8.789 

710 

1.421 

4.428 

560 

1,160 

4.332 

0 
220 

8.760 

560 

1.380 

5,000 

335 

1,165 

4.550 
0 
0 

9.550 

335 

1,165 

6.264 

4,656 

10.920 

6,148 

4,552 

10,700 

6.500 

4,550 

1 1 ,05C 

a/   In  FY  94,  excludes  $50  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds  and  $2  of  gill  funds;  includes  $112  of  FY  94/95  Treasury 

funds  carried  into  FY  95.    In  FY  95.  excludes  $112  of  FY  94/95  Treasury  funds  and  $2  of  gift  funds, 
b/   Formerly  Training  /  F)ecording  /  Cantera. 
c/   In  FY  94,  excludes  $151  of  gift  funds;  in  FY  95.  excludes  $175  of  gift  funds. 
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MUSIC 


Purpose 


The  Music  Program  assists  individuals  and  organizations  that  create,  perform, 
preserve,  and  produce  music  of  the  highest  quality,  to  the  widest  possible 
audience.    It  also  offers  limited  support  to  service  organizations  that  assist 
their  various  constituents  on  a  national  basis.    The  development  of  broad 
audiences  is  encouraged  as  is  the  performance  of  American  music,  particularly 
music  that  reflects  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  nation  and  music  of  our  time. 
Support  is  available  through  three  broad  funding  areas:  Ensembles  and  Festivals; 
Fellowships;  and  Training/Special  Projects. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

Music  is  among  the  most  widespread  and  diverse  of  all  the  ans  disciplines.    Its  needs 
and  opportunities  are  as  varied  as  the  field  is  diverse.   Qualified  individuals  strive  for 
career  entrance  and  viable  organizations  struggle  to  balance  budgets  and  eliminate  deficits. 
Orchestras  and  choruses  would  benefit  from  devoting  more  time  to  activities  that  assist  their 
artistic  development,  such  as  expansion  of  repertoire  and  increased  rehearsal  time.    Budgetary 
reductions  have  begun  to  damage  core  institutional  support,  the  ability  to  address  pressing 
artistic  and  financial  concerns  and  the  need  for  "seed"  monies  for  creative  ideas  and  projects, 
including  critical  educational  initiatives.   Orchestras,  often  the  nucleus  of  a  community's 
musical  life  and  now  the  sole  purveyor  of  music  education  in  many  school  districts,  are 
receiving  a  total  allocation  similar  to  that  of  15  years  ago,  when  25  percent  fewer  orchestras 
received  support  and  costs  were  much  lower.   Smaller  ensembles  -  chamber  music  (including 
jazz)  --  need  more  local  exposure  as  well  as  increased  touring  opportunities.    The  financial 
stability  of  both  the  Nation's  premiere  large  and  small  ensembles  is  of  ongoing  concern. 

Musicians  in  today's  musical  universe  confront  a  changing  and  increasingly  cost- 
conscious  climate.    The  emerging  and  lesser  known  solo  recitalist  needs  additional 
exposure,  management,  and  presenting  assistance.   Gifted  American  conductors  merit 
increased  performance  opportunities.   Jazz  artists  deserve  greater  recognition,  more 
consistent  bookings,  and  wider  exposure;  jazz  apprentices  need  continued  opportunities 
to  study  with  jazz  professionals.    Touring  opportunities,  once  a  staple  of  many  musicians' 
livelihood,  have  been  much  reduced  over  recent  years. 

Festivals  are  consistently  seeking  ways  of  expanding  their  reach  to  larger  and  more 
diverse  audiences.   Those  presenting  emerging  and  lesser  known  American  artists  to  broad 
segments  of  the  American  public  and  those  willing  to  take  artistic  risks  must  be  encouraged. 
Post-premiere  performances  of  new  works  must  be  supported  in  order  to  educate  and  broaden 
audiences  and  to  provide  additional  opportunities  for  composers  and  performers. 

Though  our  training  institutions  are  currently  producing  some  of  the  world's  finest 
musical  artists,  employment  opportunities  are  decreasing.   Our  leading  training  institutions 
are  struggling  to  provide  greater  breadth  of  education  to  young  professionals  and  to  address 
the  gap  between  formal  training  and  career  entry.   More  attention  needs  to  be  directed  toward 
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The  FYogram  continues  to  recognize  the  essential  role  of  those  organizatioi 
support  services  to  composers,  artists,  and  organizations  on  a  national  and 
in  the  form  of  workshops,  newsletters,  seminars,  and  technical  assistance. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

The  Music  Program  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  music  field  by  supp 
under  a  number  of  categories  and  by  establishing  application  review  criter 
organizations  and  artists  to  expand  the  ensemble's  repertoire  to  include  coi 
performances  of  new  works,  especially  those  written  by  American  compos 
comprehensive  music  education  programs  in  cooperation  with  local  school 
minority  artists  and  assist  emerging  artists;  and  to  reach  larger  and  more  c 
In  the  field  of  jazz,  fellowships  will  continue  to  be  provided  to  individuals 
creative  development  of  traditional,  innovative,  or  extended  forms  of  jazz 
performance,  composition,  study,  or  special  projects. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  core  institutional  support  and  provide  "seed"  moni 
ideas  and  projects,  the  following  funding  categories  will  no  longer  be  aval 

•  Composers  and  Solo  Recitalists  Fellowships 

•  Music  Recording 

1 .    Ensembles  and  Festivals 

This  category  supports  symphony  and  chamber  orchestras;  choruses;  chair 
ensembles;  and  festivals.  Suppon  is  designed  to  raise  performance  standa 
the  repertoire,  encourage  the  employment  of  American  artists,  assist  outre, 
programs,  and  support  consortia  of  performing  and  presenting  organizatioi 
and  performing  new  works.    Composers'  residencies  are  also  supported. 

The  Orchestras  subcategory  assists  symphony  and  chamber  orchestras  and 
organizations  with  their  artistic  and  administrative  activities. 

Example:  In  FY  93,  a  $6,000  grant  to  the  Mississippi  Symphony 
supported  the  Masterworks  and  Chamber  Series,  the  Heartstrings  I 
concerts,  and  outreach  touring  to  rural  areas.  Approximately  100, 
attended  live  orchestra  performances  by  the  Mississippi  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Brass  and  Woodwind  Quintets,  and  String  Quartet.  Thi 
outreach  activities,  the  Orchestra  provided  cultural  enrichment  to  n 
20  rural  communities.  Approximately  30,000  children  experiencec 
performances  through  various  educational  activities.  Small  ensemt 
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773 

of  orchestra  musicians  performed  lecture-demonstrations  in  37  elementary  sciiools 
and  the  Academic  Performing  Arts  Complex;  10,000  fourth  and  fifth-graders 
attended  Children's  Concerts;  and  Kinder-Concerts  reach  5,000  kindergarten 
students.    Professional  string  instruction  and  performance  opportunities  were 
given  to  450  students  from  51  public  and  private  middle  and  high  schools  in 
Jackson  and  Clinton  Counties  and  through  the  Mississippi  Symphony  Orchestra- 
sponsored  Youth  Orchestra.    Through  the  Orchestra's  Heartstrings  Program, 
2,000  free  tickets  to  Masterworks  Series  concerts  were  provided  to  low-income 
families.    Additionally,  2,500  senior  citizens  attended  (free  of  charge)  a 
Senior  Citizen  Valentine's  Day  Pops  Concert. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  a  $10,000  grant  to  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  Providence,  RI,  supported  the  "Music  in  Our  Schools"  program  in  1994-95. 
The  program  includes  school-time  concerts,  in-school  performances,  professional 
instruction  and  coaching  by  orchestra  musicians  for  some  200  members  of  the  Youth 
Ensembles,  and  joint  performances  by  the  Youth  Orchestra  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.    The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  strengthen  and  better  address 
cultural  diversity  in  the  area  schools.    Activities  include  1)  establishing  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  Orchestra's  artistic  and  administrative  staff,  volunteers,  and  area 
music  educators  to  review  current  programs  and  recommend  possible  ways  of 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  program;  2)  revising  pre-concert  materials 
to  include  an  expanded  curriculum-based  focus;  and  3)  the  addition  of  non-English  pre- 
concert materials  to  address  the  significant  number  of  non-English  speaking  students. 

The  Choruses  subcategory  assists  vocal  ensembles  with  salaried  conductors  and  a  minimum 
membership  of  12,  as  well  as  organizations  that  undertake  projects  that  benefit  the  field 
of  choral  music  on  a  national  or  regional  basis. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  $5,000  grant  to  the  American  Boy  choir  School  in  Princeton, 
NJ,  supported  the  artistic  and  educational  activities  of  the  American  Boy  choir  in 
1993-94.    The  grant  enabled  the  American  Boychoir  to  sponsor  two  independent 
touring  choirs  and  a  resident  training  choir.   The  touring  choirs  extended  their 
geographical  ranges  from  the  previous  year  to  more  remote  regions  of  the  country. 
Examples  of  activities  included:   performances  at  schools  in  Orchard  Park,  NY, 
and  Lancaster,  PA;  informal  "sings"  in  Waycross,  GA,  and  Joliet,  IL;  high  school 
concerts  in  Batesville,  MS,  and  Port  Angeles,  WA;  and  concert  performances  in 
Eustis,  FL,  and  Pulaski,  TN.    In  the  1993-94  season,  the  American  Boychoir 
presented  251  performances  in  24  states,  reaching  a  direct  audience  of  127,400. 
The  grant  also  enabled  the  American  Boychoir  to  host  its  Sixth  National  Choral 
Conference  for  Directors  of  Children's,  Girls',  and  Boys'  Choirs.   This  annual 
conference  included  open  rehearsals  of  three  resident  choirs  at  the  American 
Boychoir,  emphasizing  such  topics  as  vocal  development,  children's  choral 
techniques,  repertoire,  and  sight-reading. 

The  Chamber  Music  Ensembles  subcategory  assists  standing  ensembles  with  two  or  more 
one-to-a-part  core  performers  that  can  perform  music  from  all  eras  and  that  emphasize, 
where  appropriate,  American  works. 
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m  unaerpnviiegea  areas  oi  ueiroii  as  pari  oi  iu>  v^namucr  musit 
As  part  of  this  project,  minority  artists  act  as  role  models  and  en; 
work  one  on  one  with  students.  Each  participating  school  receive 
the  Ensemble's  concerts.  During  the  summer,  the  Ensemble  spoi 
camp  called  the  "Summer  Music  Experience"  where  students  attei 
theory,  jazz  improvisation,  band,  orchestra,  and  chamber  music  c 
Oakland  Community  College  in  Auburn  Hills.  Assisted  as  well  t 
donations,  inner-city  youth  participate  in  this  camp  for  a  registrat 
$35,  and  free  transportation  is  provided  daily. 

The  Jazz  Ensembles  subcategory  assists  organizations  that  perform  jazz  i 
and  current  forms. 

Example:  In  FY  93,  a  $10,000  grant  to  the  Lincoln  Center  Jazz 
in  New  York  City  supported  a  tour  of  the  northeast  region.  The 
presented  Ellington's  "Black,  Brown  and  Beige  Suite,"  and  a  vari 
and  styles  including:  New  Orleans  music  (Morton,  Oliver,  Arms 
City  swing  (Moten,  Basie,  Durham);  stride  piano  (James  P.  John 
songs  (Gershwin,  Porter);  bop  (Parker,  Gillespie);  post-bop  style 
Davis,  Silver,  Blakey,  Coltrane,  Shorter,  Coleman);  recently  con 
and  original  compositions  by  members  of  the  orchestra.  Membei 
were  made  available  for  interviews  and  tnaster  classes  at  each  siti 

The  Composer  in  Residence  subcategory  supports  collaborative  relations! 
American  composers  and  music  performing  organizations  -  such  as  chai 
ensembles,  orchestras,  or  choruses  --  that  wish  to  sponsor  residencies  la; 
to  one  year.  The  Consortium  Commissioning  subcategory  supports  cons 
organizations  in  commissioning  and  performing  works  for  such  genres  a; 
opera,  musical  theater,  jazz  ensembles,  solo  recitaiists,  radio,  and  televis 

Example:  In  FY  93,  a  $9,000  grant  to  the  Orchestral  Associatioi 
supported  a  residency  project  involving  composer  Shulamit  Ran. 
tasks  included  reviewing  or  recommending  works  to  be  performe 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  review 
selecting  winners  for  annual  orchestral  reading  sessions,  particip: 
Task  Force,  speaking  at  public  functions,  presenting  post-concert 
own  WFMT  radio  program  with  composers  and  performers,  and 
composers  to  the  local  press.  One  interesting  activity  during  the 
Ms.  Ran's  involvement  in  teaching  grade-school  children  the  eler 
and  helping  them  write  their  own  music.  Ms.  Ran  then  worked 
composers  in  the  orchestration  of  the  works  prepared  by  the  elen 
students.   These  works  were  then  performed  by  the  symphony. 
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The  Music  Festivals  subcategory  assists  organizations  with  a  four-year  history  of  producing 
a  series  of  music  events  which  are  special  in  character,  coordinated  within  a  specific  period  of 
time,  and  generally  produced  at  a  centralized  location. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  a  $18,500  grant  to  The  Musical  Arts  Association,  Cleveland, 
OH,  supported  American  musicians'  fees  for  the  1994  Blossom  Music  Festival. 
The  Blossom  Music  Center  is  situated  on  800  acres  adjacent  to  die  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Recreation  Area,  just  north  of  Akron  and  about  25  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 
The  festival,  which  is  the  summer  home  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  is  under  the 
artistic  direction  of  Festival  Director  Leonard  Slatkin.    Musical  emphases  of 
the  festival  include  a  concentration  on  American  music  and  artists,  with  theme 
nights  and  weekends,  and  programming  for  family  audiences.    Family  audiences 
enjoyed  an  evening  devoted  to  young  soloists  in  the  opening  night  concert  which 
featured  13-year  old  violinist  Sarah  Chang.    Family  concerts  on  Sundays  offered 
discounted  tickets  and  pre-concert  educational  children's  activities.    Free  tickets 
and  transportation  were  also  provided  to  low-income  audiences  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cleveland  Community  Relations  Board  and  the  Cleveland  Interchurch  Council. 

2.   Jazz  Fellowships 

The  Jazz  Fellowships  category  supports  individual  jazz  performers  and  composers,  provides 
opportunities  for  emerging  jazz  musicians  to  study  with  master  artists,  recognizes  jazz 
masters,  and  supports  innovative  and  exemplary  projects  of  national  or  regional  significance 
which  benefit  the  field  of  jazz. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  $2,000  Jazz  Study  grant  to  Lisa  DeSpain  of  Orem,  UT, 
supported  lessons  with  jazz  pianist  JoAnne  Brackeen.   The  lessons  required  that  Ms. 
DeSpain  travel  to  New  York  where  Ms.  Brackeen  lives  and  teaches.    Ms.  DeSpain 
feels  that  her  skills  as  a  musician  were  enhanced  through  complete  restructuring  of 
harmonic  voicings;  increased  endurance,  content,  and  speed  of  improvisational  lines; 
expanded  rhythmic  vocabulary;  and  compositional  studies.    Living  in  New  York  also 
afforded  DeSpain  the  opportunity  to  hear  more  live  jazz  performances  by  such  artists 
as  Chick  Corea,  Mulgrew  Miller,  and  Herbie  Hancock. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  a  $20,000  grant  to  Rawn  Spearman  of  Nashua,  NH, 
supported  the  costs  of  reconstructing,  performing,  and  videotaping  a 
performance  of  Langston  Hughes'  poem  "Ask  Your  Mama."   This  poem 
was  created  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  a  jazz  ensemble,  with  the  words 
and  music  being  given  equal  weight.    The  12  different  moods  or  segments 
of  the  poem  are  expressed  musically  through  variations  of  the  folk  song 
"Hesitation  Blues."   While  no  recordings  or  scores  of  the  musical  poem  are 
known  to  exist,  Mr.  Spearman  consulted  with  musicians  who  worked  with 
Hughes  and  composers  to  recreate  die  piece  based  on  margin  notes  supplied  by 
Hughes.   Videocassettes  of  the  performance  will  be  given  to  the  Schomburg  Center, 
the  Harlem  School  for  die  Arts,  the  Lincoln  Center  for  die  Performing  Arts,  and 
die  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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exemplary  projects  that  will  have  a  broad  impact  on  the  music  field  but 
eligible  under  other  Music  Program  categories.  Also  supported  are  org 
with  projects  of  national  or  regional  significance  that  benefit  the  field  oi 

The  Music  Training  subcategory  supports  training  opportunities  for  gift 
people  from  underserved  communities. 

Example:  In  FY  93,  a  $4,000  grant  to  the  Florida  West  Coast ; 
FL,  supported  scholarship  aid  for  student  participants  in  the  Sar 
The  scholarships  are  funded  in  part  by  the  Scholarship  Endowm 
intensive  three-week  tuition-free  program  serves  the  needs  of  sti 
country  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  i 
Festival  was  proclaimed  the  Official  Teaching  and  Performing  f 
Florida.  Artistic  Director  and  co-founder  Paul  Wolfe  assembles 
of  distinguished  guest  artists  who  return  year  after  year  to  teach 
96  American  student  participants  supported  through  this  grant  ai 
rehearsals,  and  performed  in  various  music  ensembles  and  the  F 
chamber  orchestras. 

The  Career  Development  subcategory  assists  organizations  devoted  prir 
professional  career  development  of  American  solo  music  artists. 

Example:  In  f^  93,  a  $7,000  grant  to  Great  Lakes  Performing 
(PAA)  of  Ann  Arbor,  Ml,  supported  management  services  for  [ 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  With  this  grant,  PAA  was  able  to  ir 
engagements  for  artists  on  the  roster,  educate,  and  instruct  the  s 
career  development  workshops,  prepare  and  mail  promotional  n 
and  promote  the  artists,  and  evaluate  performances.  PAA  meet 
1 ,300  presenting  organizations  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  by  pre 
artists  to  small  regional  and  civic  symphony  orchestras,  museun 
universities,  churches,  and  civic  groups.  PAA's  current  roster 
but  since  its  inception  in  1978,  PAA  has  assisted  more  than  500 
its  Arts  and  Education  program,  PAA  offered  special  performar 
supplement  cultural  arts  programming  in  school  districts  of  Mic 
Illinois.  PAA  also  has  a  parmership  with  the  Art  Institute  of  CI 
Gateways,  an  arts-in-education  organization  for  primarily  minor 
Pupils  study  the  repertoire  to  be  performed  and  meet  with  the  ai 
to  the  Art  Institute  for  a  docent  tour  and  matinee  concert. 

The  Services  to  Composers  subcategory  supports  organizations  that  assi 
national  or  regional  basis. 
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Example:    In  FY  92,  a  $4,000  grant  to  the  Western  State  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF) 
in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  supported  composer  appearance  fees  and  administrative  costs  for 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Meet  the  Composer/West  program.    This  activity  is  the  only 
one  of  WESTAF's  performing  arts  offerings  that  directly  supports  composers,  artists 
who  are  generally  underserved  in  the  Western  region.    Meet  the  ComposerAVest  is  a 
seven-year-old  program  (affiliated  with  Meet  the  Composer  in  New  York)  that  is 
administered  by  WESTAF  in  10  western  states:    Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming.    Meet  the  Composer/West  gives  funding  priority  to  engagements  that  have 
composer/community  interactions  beyond  the  project's  scheduled  performances  and 
demonstrate  evidence  of  community-wide  support  for  the  project.    Priority  also  is 
given  to  increase  opportunities  in  rural/underserved  communities  or  communities  that 
have  limited  access  to  a  composer's  specific  type  of  work  or  art  form.    Emphasis  is 
also  placed  on  the  presentation  of  jazz  composers. 

The  Special  Projects  subcategory  assists  organizations  with  innovative  and/or  exemplary 
projects  that  benefit  the  music  field  and  are  not  eligible  for  support  under  the  other  Music 
Program  categories. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  $5,000  grant  to  the  Seattle  Children's  Home  in  Seattle,  WA, 
supported  the  purchase  of  ten  electronic  keyboards  to  be  used  in  their  Discover  Music 
Keyboard  Project.    The  Seattle  Children's  Home,  a  comprehensive  mental  health 
treatment  center  for  children,  began  the  pilot  project  in  the  fall  of  1993.    Keyboard 
music  classes  are  offered  initially  and  private  lessons  follow  for  students  who  show 
potential  or  need  on:going  individual  tutoring.    A  literature  search  of  the  relationship 
between  musical  offerings  and  the  behavioral/emotional  improvement  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  strongly  supports  the  positive  benefits  of  this  type  of  project. 
Matching  grants  from  the  Macfarlane  Trust  and  Kawai  of  America  also  supported 
this  project. 

The  Jazz  Special  Projects/Jazz  Services  to  the  Field  subcategory  assists  organizations 
with  projects  of  national  and  regional  significance  that  benefit  the  field  of  jazz. 

Example  -  Jazz  Special  Projects:    In  FY  94,  a  $17,500  grant  to  the  Manchester 
Craftsmen's  Guild  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  supported  the  establishment  of  a  recorded 
jazz  archives.    With  Endowment  support,  the  project  catalogued  information  on 
600  performers,  composers,  and  compositions  presented  during  80  concerts  over 
the  past  six  years.    Tape  recordings  were  transferred  to  digital  format  and 
compact  discs  will  be  produced  for  permanent  archives. 

Example  -  Jazz  Services  to  the  Field:    In  FY  94,  a  $10,000  grant  to  the  Southern  Arts 
Federation,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  GA,  supported  costs  related  to  ongoing  jazz  activities  in 
1994-95,  including  the  Technical  Assistance  Program,  Jazz  Information  Network,  a 
jazz  residencies  handbook,  and  a  jazz  residencies  workshop.    The  Southern  Arts 
Federation  serves  people  in  a  nine-state  region:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
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(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


New  American  Works 
Professional  Artists  Development 
Professional  O-MT  Companies    w 
Services  to  the  Field 

Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

AppI 

Qreuits 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

222 

78 

704 

182 

56 

690 

27 

17 

170 

24 

12 

155 

160 

139 

4.148 

161 

93 

4,115 

14 

13 

236 

22 

15 

225 

423 

247 

5.308 

389 

176 

5.185 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94 
($  in  thousands) 


tFEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Oef/      indef/ 
Program  Treas 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program  Treas 


tvlew  American  Works 
Professional  Artists  Development 
Professional  O-MT  Companies    a 
Services  to  the  Field 

Program  Total 


704  0  704 

170  0  170 

1,798  2.350  4.148 

286  0  286 

2,958  2.350  5,308 


690  0  690 

155  0  155 

1,840  2,275  4,115 

225  0  225 

2,910  2.275  5,185 


a/     In  FY  94,  excludes  $45  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds. 
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OPERA-MUSICAL  THEATER 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  Opera-Musical  Theater  Program  is  to  encourage  the  highest  artistic  quality 
in  all  forms  of  opera  and  musical  theater,  to  encourage  the  creation  and  production  of  original 
work  in  various  genres,  and  to  reach,  educate,  and  increase  audiences.    The  Program  provides 
support  to  the  field  in  the  following  ways:  grants  to  professional  opera,  musical  theater 
and  theater  companies;  grants  to  companies  and  individuals  to  stimulate  the  composition, 
development  and  performance  of  new  American  works,  and  the  revival  of  seldom  performed 
works;  assistance  for  companies  that  tour;  funding  for  professional  training  programs 
and  service  organizations. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  opera  and  musical  theater  field   today  are  at  least 
partly  reflected  in  the  increased  focus  on  education  and  outreach  programs.   Over  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  opera  and  musical 
theater  companies  employing  staff  devoted  to  education.    This  has  given  rise  to 
increased  and  expanded  education  and  outreach  programs,  and  the  expenses  involved. 

These  programs  fill  the  enormous  void  which  occurred  when  arts  education  programs  in 
the  schools  were  drastically  cut  or  discontinued.    Many  of  these  new  programs  include 
innovative  and  exemplary  techniques  in  reaching  new  audiences.    New  systems  of  creating 
and  developing  music  theater  works,  nontraditional  approaches  to  staging  the  standard 
repertory,  and  new  venues  for  production  all  contribute  to  the  efforts  to  expand  audiences 
and  outreach  programs.    Of  the  172  professional  opera  companies  that  currently  belong  to 
OPERA  America,  the  field's  professional  association,  161  or  94  percent  have  ongoing 
education  programs. 

Education  programs  are  often  most  successful  when  the  concept  of  parmers  is  utilized. 
Three  years  ago  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia  began  the  program  "Sounds  of  Learning" 
in  conjunction  with  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  program  links  opera  to  the  study  of  the  basic  curriculum.    It  was  found  that  students 
with  little  exposure  to  the  performing  arts  were  often  unmotivated  to  study  basic  subjects. 
Students  became  motivated  to  learn  through  the  performing  arts;  opera  engages  their  natural 
creativity  and  brings  a  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  classroom.   The  theory  behind  this  approach 
was  provided  by  University  of  Pennsylvania  education  staff.    Presently  over  100  teachers  in 
the  school  district  of  Philadelphia  use  this  program.   The  key  parmers  in  this  project  are 
the  Philadelphia  School  system,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia.    In  addition,  many  schools  use  OPERA  America's  MUSIC!  WORDS!  OPERA! 
which  is  a  set  of  resource  materials  designed  to  guide  students  through  a  discovery  of 
how  opera  relates  to  them  and  how  they  can  create,  produce  and  perform  their  own  works. 
This  program  demonstrates  that  the  processes  used  to  create  and  produce  a  work  of  art 
are  fundamental  components  of  learning. 
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Program  Response  and  Category  Description 

In  addressing  the  needs  of  the  field,  the  Opera-Musical  Theater  Program  si 
spectrum  of  opera,  musical  theater,  and  experimental  music  theater  of  high 
through  direct  suppoa  of  producing  organizations,  assistance  for  creation  a 
of  new  works,  support  for  touring  activities,  professional  training  program 
service  organizations.  The  Program  assists  companies  not  only  to  maintair 
standards  of  opera  and  musical  theater  as  cultural  heritage,  but  also  to  veni 
core  repertory,  traditional  audiences,  and  conventional  production  modes, 
areas  of  support  are  divided  into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Professional  Opera-Musical  Theater  Companies 

This  category  supports  resident  production  seasons  of  not-for-profit  profes! 
musical  theater  companies,  and  touring  productions  of  opera-musical  theate 

Example:  In  FY  93,  $24,000  was  awarded  to  the  Tulsa  Opera  of ' 
to  support  the  1993-94  resident  season.  The  company's  46th  seaso 
of  three  mainstage  productions:  Puccini's  Tosca:  a  contemporary  t 
of  Verdi's  Rigoletto:  and  Mozart's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Music 
productions  include  an  all-volunteer  chorus  and  instrumentalists  fro 
Philharmonic.  Each  of  the  productions  was  sung  in  its  original  Ian; 
English  subtitles.  In  addition  to  high  quality  mainstage  productions 
provided  professional  development  opportunities  for  young  singers, 
company's  Young  Artists  Apprentice  program  studied  mainstage  pr 
performed  small  roles  in  each  production.  Masterclasses  and  semir 
to  the  apprentices  throughout  the  season.  Other  performance  oppo 
provided  through  participation  in  the  company's  education  and  outri 
The  apprentices  toured  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  pe 
companies  "Look-In"  series  which  gives  students  a  "behind  the  scei 
how  operas  are  produced.  Tulsa  Opera's  education  programs  were 
over  31,000  students,  and  the  company's  touring  performances  wer 
free  of  charge  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  state  including  tl 
of  Lawton,  MacAlester,  Oklahoma  City,  Miami,  Isabel,  Ponca  City 
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Example:    In  FY  94,  a  grant  of  $6,000  was  awarded  to  Hawaii  Opera  Theater  of 
Honolulu,  HI,  to  support  the  company's  tour  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.    The 
company  produced  13  performances  of  the  opera  over  a  six-week  period.    Four 
performances  were  held  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  three  performances  each 
were  held  on  Maui,  Hawaii  and  Oahu.    The  Hawaii  Opera's  partners  for  the  tour 
included  the  Kauai  Community  Players,  Maui  Community  College  Music  Department 
and  the  Kahilu  Theater  on  Hawaii.    The  production's  seven  principal  singers  were 
supplemented  by  a  local  chorus  of  1 6  at  each  venue  and  community  organizations 
managed  logistical  preparation,  promoted  the  touring  productions  and  held  education 
and  outreach  workshops,  forums  and  lectures. 

2.  New  American  Works 

This  category  supports  professional  producing  organizations  and  individuals  for 
the  creation,  testing/revision,  and  production  of  American  works.    It  also  supports 
professional  organizations  which  have  a  dedicated  program  for  the  ongoing  development 
of  new  opera-musical  theater  works. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $6,100  was  awarded  to  Lyric  Opera  Cleveland 
of  Cleveland,  OH,  for  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  Mrs.  Dallowav  a  new  opera 
by  composer  Libby  Larsen  and  librettist  Bonnie  Grice.    Based  on  the  novel  by 
Virginia  Wolf,  the  opera  received  its  world  premiere  in  the  1993-94  season, 
the  20th  Anniversary  of  Lyric  Opera  Cleveland.   The  six  performances  of  the 
opera  were  seen  by  a  total  audience  of  2,200  in  the  company's  535-seat  Kulas  Hall. 
In  addition  to  being  an  artistic  success,  Mrs.  Dallowav  was  used  as  an  important 
audience  development  tool  by  the  company,  attracting  people  to  pre-performance 
forums  and  generating  both  national  and  local  interest  in  the  company.   The 
Cleveland  National  Public  Radio  affiliate  featured  a  45  minute  segment  on  Mrs. 
Dallowav.  and  the  work  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  broadcast  on  NPR's  "World 
of  Opera "  program. 

3.  Services  to  the  Field 

This  category  supports  national  or  regional  organizations  for  projects  or  specific 
services  that  address  the  needs  of  the  opera-musical  theater  field. 

Eiamck:    in  FY  94  a  grant  of  $8,000  was  awarded  to  OPERA  America  of 
Washington,  DC  to  support  the  OPERA  America  Fellowship  Program.   During 
the  12  month  fellowship  program  qualified  individuals  train  at  opera  companies, 
where  they  participate  in  administrative,  artistic,  and  technical  projects.    The 
program  fills  a  longstanding  need  in  the  opera  field  as  a  training  ground  for 
a  prepared  core  of  committed  administrative  and  artistic  managers.    It  provides 
participants  with  the  opportunity  to  enhance  their  skills  while  confronting  the 
challenges  facing  a  wide  variety  of  opera  companies.   Fellows  work  with  three 
opera  companies  which  vary  in  geographic  location,  budget  size,  and  artistic  style. 
Professional  opera  companies  which  have  hosted  fellows  include  Glimmerglass  Opera 
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4.  Professional  Artists  Development 

This  category  supports  organizations  with  ongoing  programs  devoted  to  t 
of  opera-musical  theater  creative  and  performing  artists. 

Example:  In  FY  94,  a  grant  of  $5,000  was  awarded  to  Des  Moii 
of  Indianola,  lA,  to  support  the  company's  Apprentice  Artists  Pr( 
program  provides  advanced  training  to  artists  seelcing  professiona 
careers  in  opera.  The  seven-weelc  program  dealt  with  all  aspects 
performance  in  addition  to  introducing  young  artists  to  the  practic 
the  competitive  world  of  opera.  The  program  included  extensive 
in  a  total  of  35  scenes  and  one-act  excerpts  from  botli  traditional  . 
repertoire.  Apprentices  received  instruction  from  professional  c( 
directors,  and  conductors  from  major  opera  houses  and  universitii 
United  States. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
PRESENTING  PROGRAM    a/ 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT;    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Commissioning 
Presenting  b/ 
Special  Protects 

Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

AppI     Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI      Grants 

Amount 

84          25 

387 

102 

32 

280 

0             0 

0 

577        290 

4.959 

472 

265 

4,580 

395        231 

4,500 

1             1 

170 

5 

1 

175 

1             1 

175 

316        5,516 


579         298        5,035 


232       4,675 


CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Commissioning 
Presenting  b/ 
Special  Projects 

Program  Total 


Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef  / 
Treas 

Total 

387 

4,101 
170 

0 
858 

0 

387 

4.959 

170 

280 

3,730 

175 

0 

850 

0 

280 

4,580 

175 

0 

3,650 

175 

0 

850 

0 

0 

4,500 

175 

4,658 

858 

5,516 

4,185 

850 

5,035 

3,825 

850 

4,675 

a/  Formerly  Presenting  &  Commissioning. 

b/  In  FY  94,  excludes  $5  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds. 
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presenting  organizations  ana  innovative  networKS  lor  ine  presentation  oi  perio 
arts  activity  in  multiple  communities.  Finally,  the  Program  administers  a  mec 
to  support  the  regional  arts  organizations'  subsidy  of  touring  performing  arts  < 
activities  that  benefit  thousands  of  presenters  and  artists  and  millions  of  audier 
members  in  all  states. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

Presenting  organizations  include  festivals,  performing  arts  centers,  colleges  an 
universities,  museums,  local  arts  agencies,  community  centers,  area  guilds  anc 
and  artists'  spaces.  Presenters  select  artists  of  excellence  and  expand  the  com 
appreciation  for  and  participation  in  the  arts;  provide  performance  space,  fees 
resources  for  the  performing  arts;  develop  art  forms  and  stimulate  new  audien 
contribute  to  the  cultural  and  economic  development  of  the  community.  A  sui 
the  FY  95  applicant  pool  for  the  Program's  Presenting  Organizations  category 
(203  applicants  in  survey)  reflected  over  $160  million  in  economic  activity  du: 
the  1992/1993  season. 

Today  America's  arts  presenters  have  an  expanded  vision  of  how  they  can  be; 
communities.  No  longer  mere  "booking  agents,"  presenting  organizations  icnc 
select  and  engage  artists  and  companies  to  perform,  bringing  them  together  w 
variety  of  audiences  in  communities  throughout  the  nation.  They  also  expand 
of  performances  by  providing  arts  education  and  artist  residency  activities  --  t 
include  master  classes  by  visiting  professionals  for  the  development  of  local  a 

Given  impressive  growth  in  the  arts  fields  (in  both  quantity  and  quality),  new 
structures  are  required  to  ensure  access  to  the  arts  and  inclusiveness  in  arts  ac 
Partnership  with  the  Nation's  local,  state,  and  regional  arts  agencies  is  import 
artists  and  arts  groups  reach  the  widest  audience.  In  addition,  the  need  to  fos 
regional  models  for  greater  arts  access  in  inner-city  and  rural  areas  is  address^ 
funding  of  consortia  or  networks  of  arts  presenters  who  develop  innovative  m 
for  touring  and  presenting  the  performing  arts. 


Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

The  Presenting  Program  has  identified  two  areas  of  support  for  the  fields  it  se 
Presenting  and  Special  Projects.  The  Commissioning  Projects  category  forme 
supported  in  this  Program  is  being  dropped. 
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1.    Presenting 


The  Presenting  section  of  the  Program  encourages  presentations  of  artistic  excellence, 
giving  communities  across  America  opportunities  to  experience  diverse  performing  arts 
programs  and  providing  performance  opportunities  for  artists  on  a  regular,  long-term 
basis.    It  includes  three  components:    Presenting  Organizations,  Presenting  Networks, 
and  Touring  Initiatives. 

The  Presenting  Organizations  component  was  formerly  four  separate  categories  --  Dance 
Presenters,  Music  Presenters,  Presenting  Organizations,  and  a  Consolidated  Application 
Pilot  for  Presenters.    It  will  be  consolidated  into  a  single  category  in  FY  96. 

Example  -  Presenting  Organizations:    In  FY  93,  $9,000  was  awarded  to  the  Festival 
International  de  Louisiane  in  Lafayette,  LA,  for  the  1993  "Expressions  de  Liberie" 
festival  in  April  1993.    Festival  programming  -  over  220  events  presented  free  to 
the  public  --  highlighted  artistic  expressions  of  freedom  tiirough  a  variety  of  cultural 
art  forms  including  music,  dance,  storytelling,  literature,  theater,  visual  arts,  films, 
lectures  and  forums.    In  addition  to  those  from  the  United  States,  artists  participated 
from  Haiti,  Martinique,  Guadalupe,  French  Guiana,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  France,  Viemam,  Federation  of  Russian  States,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
Ireland,  Congo,  Ontario,  lies  de  Madeleine  (Canada),  Reunion  Islands,  and 
Madagascar.    All  performances  --  held  in  a  wide  variety  of  venues  in  Lafayette 
as  well  as  at  the  main  festival  site  --  were  accompanied  by  exhibits,  lectures, 
forums,  and  written  materials  to  provide  audiences  with  an  overall  context  of 
the  artists'  work.    Many  festival  artists  offered  lectures,  performances  and 
workshops  at  local  schools  and  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana. 
Festival  audience  was  estimated  at  200,000  -  230,000. 

Example  -  Dance  Presenters:    In  FY  93,  $5,000  was  awarded  to  the  Center 
for  Contemporary  Arts  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  to  support  the  1993-94  Dance 
Series.    The  series  presented  the  work  of  six  choreographers  and  participated 
in  community  workshops  including  the  Center's  Teen  Project.    The  Project  was 
initiated  to  provide  a  cultural  center  for  teenagers  in  the  region.    Considered 
a  "national  demonstration "  project,  the  Teen  Project  includes  collaborative  mural 
projects,  a  theater  company,  collaborative  performance  projects  and  dances.   Twice 
a  montii,  local  residents  can  listen  to  a  two-hour  teen-produced  radio  show.    The 
Project  also  supports  workshops  with  artists-in-residence  and  visiting  artists,  for- 
credit  seminars,  special  projects,  and  internships.   To  date,  6,400  teens  have 
participated  in  the  project,  70  percent  of  whom  are  Hispanic  or  Native  American. 
The  Center  initiated  and  serves  as  lead  presenter  for  the  "Deep  West  Consortium" 
of  5  presenters  tiiat  brings  artists/companies  of  national  excellence  to  underserved 
areas  in  die  western  states. 
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coaching  sessions  with  college  wind  players.  Baltimore  Consort  ] 
concert,  a  lecture/presentation  to  a  college  music  history  class,  an 
and  individual  coaching  with  college  performers  in  voice,  viola  di 
flute.  The  Lark  Quartet  included  a  series  concert  and  an  accomp; 
as  well  as  mini-concert  and  discussions  for  home-schoolers,  town 
entire  7th  through  12th  grades  of  the  Potlatch  Idaho  Junior/Senioi 
(23  mile  north  of  Moscow)  and  for  selected  5th  and  6th  grades  ol 
School  District  (at  the  U.I.  Auditorium). 

The  Presenting  Networks  component  supports  model  touring  projects  whi 
or  regional  impact  and  may  involve  existing  and/or  new  works  in  the  per 

Example  -  Presenting  Networks:  In  FY  93,  a  $45,000  grant  was 
Alternate  ROOTS  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  to  provide  fee  support  to  s( 
presenters  for  residencies  by  theater  artists.  Presenters  chose  arti 
roster  of  eight  companies  and  three  solo  artists,  including  Acaden 
Gateway  Productions,  Jomandi  Productions,  Junebug  Productions 
Lime  Kiln  Arts,  The  Road  Company,  Roadside  Theater,  Cynthia 
Spelman  and  Celeste  Miller.  Sixty-six  presenters  from  across  the 
received  support  for  224  performances  and  269  workshops.  Neai 
ranging  in  age  from  pre-school  to  elderly,  attended  these  events, 
and  workshops  offered  free  admission  to  some  segment  of  the  po| 
served,  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  activities  being  presf 
charge  to  everyone.  Of  the  communities  being  served,  approxim: 
were  rural.  The  artists  worked  in  rurally-based  cultural  and  com 
(including  the  Ohoopee  Regional  Arts  in  Vidalia,  Georgia,  and  th 
the  Arts  in  Morristov.n,  Tennessee),  rural  and  small-town  public 
small  community  cultural  series  and  festivals  (including  the  Lake 
in  Lake  City,  South  Carolina  and  the  Friends  of  the  Elkin  Public 
North  Carolina),  rural,  new  or  emerging  African  American  prese 
The  Committee  for  African  American  Cultural  Observances  in  G< 
Carolina  and  the  Brown  Regional  Cultural  Arts  Center  in  Winton 
several  larger  city  presenters  serving  mixed  populations  and  press 
alternative  work  (including  Artswatch  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  an( 
in  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia). 

The  Touring  Initiatives  component  has  two  elements:  Dance  On  Tour  an 
Organizations  Consolidated  Presenting  Support.  The  Presenting  Prograir 
and  partially  funds  them  as  well. 
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Example  -  Dance  On  Tour:   In  f^  93.  a  $21,045  grant  funded  with  Underserved 
Communities  Set-Aside  funds,  and  administered  by  the  Presenting  Program,  was 
awarded  to  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Arts  to  support  a  statewide  tour  by  the 
Lewitzky  Dance  Company  in  April  and  May  of  1995.    In  addition  to  performances 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Wilmington,  the  University  of  Delaware  in  Newark, 
Delaware  State  College  in  Dover,  and  the  Sussex  Arts  Council  in  Georgetown, 
the  company  will  provide  a  wide  range  of  residency  activities  throughout  the  state. 
These  activities  will  include  workshops,  choreography-feedback  sessions,  lecture- 
demonstrations,  panel  discussions,  meetings  with  business  and  cultural  leaders, 
and  masterclasses.   A  local  Delaware  dance  teacher  will  assist  the  company  during 
the  residency  and  will  be  contracted  to  provide  pre-  and  post-residency  activities 
to  enhance  the  company's  impact.   To  prepare  for  these  activities,  the  teacher  will 
join  the  company  for  a  week  in  its  Los  Angeles  studio  to  learn  Lewitzky  techniques 
and  approaches.    Local  coordinators  will  assist  with  audience  development  in  each 
performance  site. 

2.  Special  Projects 

This  category  addresses  nationally  significant  proposals  which  support  the  presenting  field. 
Proposals  for  special  projects  may  involve  presenter-based  activity  focused  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues  ~  the  (*rogram  solicits  proposals  for  activities  that  advance  the  field  through 
new  mechanisms  and  leadership. 

3.  Underserved  Communities  Set- Aside 

The  Presenting  Program  uses  Congressionally  mandated  Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside 
funds  to  support  the  Dance  On  Tour  initiative  and  Regional  Arts  Organizations  Consolidated 
Presenting  Support.    The  Presenting  Program's  participation  in  the  Underserved  Communities 
Set-Aside  is  more  fully  described  under  that  section. 
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(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Professional  Theater  Companies    a/ 
Services  to  the  Field    b/ 
Support  to  Individuals 


Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

436 

257 

7,192 

425 

225 

7,085 

22 

19 

750 

25 

17 

670 

129 

30 

450 

336 

31 

400 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE;    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Professional  Theater  Companies    a/ 
Services  to  the  Field 
Support  to  Individuals 


Program  Total 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas        Total 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas        Total 


6,168 

1,024 

7,192 

6,085 

1,000 

7,085 

750 

0 

750 

670 

0 

670 

450 

0 

450 

400 

0 

400 

7,368 

1,024 

8,392 

7.155 

1,000 

8,155 

a/     In  FY  94,  excludes  $434  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds, 
b/     Formerly  a  component  of  National  Resources, 
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THEATER 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Theater  Program  is  to  support  the  advancement  of  the  art 
form  and  encourage  public  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  theater. 
The  Program  encourages  work  in  all  forms  and  styles;  it  provides  support  through 
three  basic  funding  strategies:    1)  Professional  Theater  Companies  assists  in 
producing  seasons  of  plays;  2)  Services  to  the  Field  supports  a  wide  variety  of 
service  organizations  which  provide  both  artistic  and  managerial  assistance;  and 
3)  Support  to  Individuals  provides  assistance  to  solo  theater  artists,  playwrights, 
and  emerging  directors  and  stage  designers. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  American  Theater  has  grown  tremendously  over  the  past  30  years,  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  the  corridors  of  the  Broadway  show  district  in  New  York  City.    Through 
the  leadership  of  the  Arts  Endowment,  Americans  now  have  access  to  theater  through 
resident  theaters,  touring  companies,  and  individual  artists  who  tour  and  serve  as  artists-in- 
residence  in  schools.    Today,  theater  is  found  all  over  the  nation,  east  coast  to  west  coast, 
north  to  south,  from  Hawaii  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska  to  Texas.   The  quality  of  the  art 
is  stellar;  from  excellent  companies  to  exceptional  artists,  Americans  now  experience 
professional  theater  in  thousands  of  communities  across  this  country. 

The  realization  of  this  movement  has  not  been  without  a  price.   Currently,  payment  is  made 
primarily  by  the  artists,  actors,  directors,  designers,  and  playwrights.    These  artists  subsidize 
American  theater  as  they  continue  to  earn  low  wages,  working  from  project  to  project,  season 
to  season,  without  benefits  or  the  promise  of  steady  work. 

Many  small  town,  rural,  and  inner  city  communities  are  unable  to  provide  more  than  minimal 
support  to  their  theater  companies  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  financial  resources. 
Today  even  many  large  cities  are  unable  to  provide  the  same  level  of  support  heretofore  given 
to  theater. 

As  is  the  case  with  orchestras,  opera  companies,  and  other  arts  groups,  the  ticket  price  of 
not-for-profit  theater  companies  often  covers  less  than  half  the  actual  expense  it  takes  to 
mount  a  production.   Also,  it  does  not  cover  the  development  time  required  to  create  work. 
The  disparity  between  the  ticket  price  and  the  true  cost  of  a  production  or  presentation  is 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  artists.   Working  in  the  theater  is  clearly  a  labor  of  love  and  a 
commitment  to  the  communities  the  theaters  serve. 

One  result  of  the  external  shift  in  economic  priorities  is  that  theater  companies  of  all 
sizes  must  respond  to  the  increased  pressure  to  cut  back  costs  and  balance  budgets. 
They  do  so  by  reducing  the  number  of  productions  per  season,  rehearsal  weeks,  and/or 
the  number  of  performances  per  production.   Another  method  is  to  produce  small  cast 
shows.    Playwrights  are  asked  to  write  plays  for  two,  four,  or  six  characters  -  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  actors  hired  -  which  often  require  fewer  weeks  to  rehearse, 
and  designers  design  fewer  costumes  and  sets. 
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artists  have  risen  to  fill  the  artistic  vacuum  caused  by  the  impact  on  compa 
to  survive  in  this  harsh  reality.  Individual  artists  hone  their  craft,  coUabor 
and  create  and  perform  new  work,  thereby  taking  charge  of  their  careers  a 
rate.  The  work  of  these  artists  frequentiy  speaks  directly  to,  and  for,  a  spf 
they  explore  and  explain  life  as  we  reach  toward  the  new  millennium. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Description 

1.  Professional  Theater  Companies 

The  Professional  Theater  Companies  Category  represents  the  Theater  Prog 
means  of  encouraging  artistic  excellence  by  the  Nation's  theater  companies 
200  companies  in  38  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
Support  is  directed  toward  collaborations,  performances,  and  productions  t 
well  as  administrative  costs,  outreach  and  school  programs,  newsletters,  pc 
discussions,  tours,  and  other  innovative  programming  activities  that  are  off 
single  season. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $23,500  was  awarded  to  the  Indiar 
Repertory  Theatre  of  Indianapolis,  IN,  whose  multi-faceted  educatii 
program  continues  exposing  children  to  live,  professional  theater, 
new  components  were  successfully  launched:    an  artists  in  schools 
and  an  after-school  program  to  extend  the  participation  of  students 
with  child-serving  agencies. 

2.  Services  to  the  Field 

This  category  continues  to  invest  in  the  long-term  needs  of  theater  compan 
artists,  and  audiences.  Audiences  who  wimess  productions  informed  by  cc 
criticism,  script  exchange,  and  audio  description  and  signing  are  important 
of  grants  in  this  category.  Professional  journals  (often  including  the  public 
documentation  and  preservation  efforts,  and  annual  conferences  or  coUoqui 
the  artistic  and  geographic  isolation  that  many  artists,  especially  those  outsi 
urban  areas,  experience.  In  a  time  of  increasing  managerial  stress,  contini 
management  services  helps  theater  companies  to  ensure  their  ultimate  survi 
future  generations  as  well  as  the  present. 

Due  to  fiscal  constraints,  the  Professional  Theater  Training  subcategory,  w 
training  institutions  through  grants  for  master  artists'  fees  was  dropped  in  i 
no  longer  being  offered. 
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Example:    In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $2,000  was  awarded  to  the  National 
Mime  Association,  Inc.  of  Brooklyn,  NY  for  the  publication  of  Movement 
Theatre  Quarterly  and  for  its  annual  meeting.    With  its  grant.  National 
Mime  Association,  Inc.  increased  its  membership  and  expanded  its  magazine 
to  include  interviews,  specialized  topical  columns,  and  articles  by  professional 
writers,  as  well  as  a  Directory  of  Movement  Theatre  Training,  which  is  the  only 
directory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

3.   Support  to  Individuals 

The  Playwrights,  Solo  Theater  Artists,  Directors,  and  Stage  Designers  fellowship 
subcategories  assist  the  career  development  of  artists,  both  established  and  emerging. 
Currently,  the  Endowment's  fellowships  for  stage  designers  remain  unique  in  the 
theater.    Fellowships  for  playwrights  and  solo  theater  artists  allow  time  for  writing, 
rehearsal,  and  investigation.    Due  to  fiscal  constraints,  the  fellowship  categories 
are  offered  on  an  alternating  cycle  of  availability:    for  Playwrights  and  Stage 
Designers  in  FY  95,  for  Solo  Theater  Artists  and  Stage  Directors  in  FY  96. 
The  Special  Projects/Theater  Artists  Collaborations  subcategory  was  discontinued 
in  FY  95  and  will  be  eliminated  in  FY  96. 

Example  -  Support  to  Individuals:    An  FY  94  fellowship  of  $9,375  was  awarded 
to  Yasuhiko  Hakoshima  of  Montclair,  NJ,  whose  solo  work  as  a  mime  has  been 
presented  internationally  from  New  Zealand  to  Montreal.   The  fellowship  enables 
him  to  change  the  structure  of  his  work  from  short  vignettes  to  full-length  work; 
he  conducts  comprehensive  research,  with  a  particular  focus  on  Japanese  fables 
and  folktales,  and  explores  old  as  well  as  new  performance  techniques.    Movement 
combined  with  various  symbolic  and  abstract  costumes,  masks,  and  original  music 
scores  create  a  work  that  is  universal  in  nature  and  fosters  cross-cultural 
understanding. 
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Fy  94 

FY  95 

Category 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

Artists'  Communities 

a/ 

20 

12 

140 

Special  Projects 

3 

3 

50 

5 

1 

5 

Visual  Artists  Fellowships 

5.174 

94 

2.410 

5.006 

102 

2.470 

National 

5,168 

83 

1,760 

5,000 

96 

1.920 

Regional 

6 

6 

650 

6 

6 

550 

Visual  Artists  Organizations 

192 

119 

1,900 

199 

120 

1.900 

Visual  Artists  Public  Projects 

162 

44 

411 

125 

40 

335 

Program  Total 

5,531 

260 

4,771 

5,355 

275 

4,850 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas        Total 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas        Total 


Artists'  Communities 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

'40 

Special  Projects 

50 

0 

50 

5 

0 

5 

Visual  Artists  Fellowships 
National 
Regional 

2.410 

1.760 

650 

0 

0 
0 

2.410 

1.760 

650 

2.470 

1.920 

550 

0 
0 
0 

2.470 

1.920 

550 

Visual  Artists  Organizations 

1.900 

0 

1,900 

1.900 

0 

1.900 

Visual  Artists  Public  Projects 

411 

0 

411 

335 

0 

335 

Program  Total 

4.771 

0 

4,771 

4.850 

0 

4,850 

a/    Located  in  the  Presenting  Program  prior  to  FY  95. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 


Purpose 


The  Visual  Arts  Program  supports  exceptionally  talented  individual  artists,  and 
thereby  fosters  the  creation  of  the  highest  quality  art.    It  provides  support  to  visual 
artists  organizations  that  provide  spaces  for  artists  to  create  and  exhibit  art  work  and 
exchange  ideas.    It  stimulates  public  access  to.  and  appreciation  of,  works  of  art  by 
supporting  temporary  and  permanent  public  art  projects,  artists'  residencies,  and  public 
forums  on  contemporary  art. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

Time  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  their  work  is  the  primary  need  of  visual  artists. 
Such  time  is  limited  since  most  artists  rely  on  other  employment  for  their  livelihood.    Even 
though  the  number  of  artists  in  New  York,  California,  and  Illinois  increased  by  26  percent 
over  the  last  decade,  the  number  of  artists  in  all  other  states  increased  by  47  percent  over 
the  same  period.    The  seven  states  with  the  largest  percentage  increases  are:    Florida,  Maine, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Visual  artists  continue  to  need  more  opportunities  to  develop  their  work  and  connect 
it  to  communities.   The  museum,  university,  and  commercial  gallery  support  systems  are 
important  venues  for  artists,  but  these  institutions  may  not  adequately  address  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  best  emerging  talent.   Support  for  experimental  work,  adequate  working 
facilities,  and  technical  assistance  are  often  difficult  to  find  for  most  artists.    In  every 
state  in  the  nation,  artists  have  responded  by  forming  their  own  support  groups,  designated 
as  "artists'  organizations."   Over  the  years,  many  have  formalized  themselves  as  nonprofit 
organizations.    Many  new  groupings  are  more  ad  hoc  and  lack  a  formal  structure.   These 
organizations  operate  very  differently  from  museums  or  galleries  --  they  involve  artists  in 
their  policy  and  program  decisions,  pay  artists  for  participation  in  activities,  and  provide 
artists  with  opportunities  to  create  and  audiences  with  opportunities  to  experience  new  work 
in  the  contemporary  visual  arts.   Their  programming  is  frequently  planned  only  three  or  four 
months  in  advance  so  that  they  remain  remarkably  flexible  and  capable  of  addressing  timely 
and  topical  issues.   Artists  organizations  are  often  the  primary  organizations  for  support 
of  contemporary  artists  in  both  major  urban  areas  and  smaller  communities. 

Informed  critical  evaluation  and  dialogue  about  contemporary  visual  art  stimulate  a 
more  National  and  knowledgeable  environment  both  for  artists  to  expand  their  ideas 
and  for  the  public  to  increase  its  understanding  and  appreciation  of  artists'  work. 
In  the  last  decade,  possibilities  for  visual  aitists  to  create  art  for  public  spaces 
have  increased.   These  projects  allow  artists  to  communicate  and  even  collaborate  with 
audiences,  to  collaborate  with  other  artists  and  design  professionals,  to  create  more 
meaningful  public  places,  and  to  expand  the  dialogue  about  contemporary  art  issues. 
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Program  also  assists  organizations  to  commission  visual  artists  to  create  new 
public  settings,  as  well  as  present  educational  activities  that  promote  access  tc 
appreciation  of  contemporary  art. 

The  Visual  Arts  Program  also  supports  Artists'  Communities  which  provide 
and  material  for  artists  to  concentrate  on  their  work  and  develop  their  skills, 
throughout  the  nation,  these  centers  manage  hundreds  of  buildings  on  thousar 
of  land;  their  sites  range  from  former  federal  park  lands,  abandoned  military 
and  historic  landmarks.  The  demand  for  the  service  provided  by  these  organ 
overwhelming;  in  1993,  the  18  artists'  communities  that  applied  to  the  Endov 
7,262  applications  but  were  able  to  accommodate  only  1,852  artists. 

1.    'Visual  Artists  Fellowships 

This  category  of  support  for  individuals,  through  national  fellowships  and  rej 
fellowships,  is  designed  to  encourage  the  creative  development  of  practicing  | 
visual  artists. 

Example  -  National  Fellowships:  In  FY  92,  71  visual  artists  working 
photography  and  crafts  received  Visual  Artists  Fellowships  of  $20,00i 
born  American  photographer  Mario  Algaze  of  Coral  Gables,  FL,  who  makes 
photographs  of  Latin  American  people  and  culture,  was  able  to  complete  a  la 
of  work  for  exhibition  at  international  festivals  in  Germany  and  Houston.  Ht 
able  to  construct  his  own  professional  darkroom  after  renting  facilities  for  mc 
twenty  years.  Photographer  Martma  Lopez  of  Chicago,  Illinois  used  the  felk 
experiment  with  new  materials  and  subjects.  Her  new  pieces  incorporate  vid' 
into  her  computer  generated  images,  and  she  has  expanded  her  subject  matter 
environmental  issues;  some  video  clips  include  the  recent  floods  in  the  Midwi 
forest  fires  in  California.  Goldsmith  Mary  Lee  Hu  of  Seattle,  Washington  v 
travel  to  Indonesia,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong  to  study  metalwork.  During 
she  met  and  worked  with  silversmiths  of  the  Ndao  tribes  on  the  Indonesian  is 
She  was  also  given  special  access  to  the  jewelry  collections  at  the  Hong  Konj 
of  History.  Textile  artist  Morgan  Clifford  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  used  the  fe 
to  renovate  her  studio  by  installing  proper  lighting,  ventilation,  and  a  dye  kit( 
so  that  she  no  longer  worked  under  hazardous  conditions.  The  new  space,  a 
with  a  study  tour  of  Japan,  significantly  increased  her  productivity. 
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Example  -  Regional  Fellowships:    In  FY  92  the  Southern  Arts  Federation  (SAF)  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia  received  $300,000  to  administer  a  program  of  regional  fellowships 
in  1993  and  1994  to  visual  artists  working  in  five  media:    photography,  sculpture, 
crafts,  painting,  and  works  on  paper  (drawing,  printmaking,  artists  books  or  related 
paper-based  forms).   In  FY  93,  an  amendment  added  an  additional  $50,000  to  enable 
SAF  to  award  a  full  complement  of  60  fellowships  of  $5,000  each  over  the  two-year 
funding  cycle.    Fellowships  were  awarded  to  artists  who  resided  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.    In  1993  SAF  awarded  30  grants  evenly  divided  among  artists  working 
in  photography,  sculpture,  and  crafts  (fellowship  area  not  offered  that  year  by 
Endowment's  national  fellowships  category).    In  1994,  SAF  awarded  another 
30  fellowships  to  artists  working  in  painting,  printmaking  or  drawing.    Recipients 
over  the  two-year  cycle  represented  every  state  in  the  Federation's  large,  nine-state 
region.   The  1994  recipients  were  featured  in  a  recent  show  at  the  Southeastern 
Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  Winston-Salem,  NC.    In  addition,  the  Federation 
creates  catalogues  documenting  fellowship  artists'  work  that  are  published  as 
inserts  to  regionally  and  nationally  distributed  an  journals  such  as  American 
Craft  (New  York),  Art  Papers  (Atlanta).  New  Art  Examiner  (Chicago),  and 
Sculpture  (Washington.  DC).    Reproductions  of  work  and  biographical  information 
about  each  artist  are  accompanied  by  commissioned  essays  written  by  leading  critics 
or  curators.    Prior  to  selection  of  fellowship  recipients  each  year,  SAF  conducts 
"Artsearch."  a  showcase  in  which  the  slides  of  all  fellowships  applicants  (more  than 
1.000  annually)  are  shown  to  museum  curators,  gallery  owners,  art  consultants,  art 
buyers,  and  other  artists.   All  of  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  increased  visibility 
for  many  emerging  and  mid-career  artists  in  die  South,  enhanced  opportunities  to 
continue  working,  and  cultural  enrichment  of  citizens  throughout  the  region  by 
exposure  to  the  work  of  artists  living  in  their  communities. 

2.    Visual  Artists  Organizations 

Grants  in  this  category  provide  organizational  support  that  encourages  individual  artistic 
development,  experimentation,  and  dialogue  between  visual  artists  and  the  public.    Funds 
are  directed  to  organizations  that  assure  visual  artists  an  integral  role  in  policy  development 
and  programming.   Support  is  available  for  programs  that  present  contemporary  visual  art 
to  the  public,  that  enable  visual  artists  to  produce  new  work,  and  that  provide  artists  with 
opportunities  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  communities. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  a  grant  of  $25,000  was  awarded  to  the  John  Michael  Kohler 
Arts  Center  in  Sheboygan,  WI.   The  Kohler  Arts  Center  presents  an  annual  program 
of  exhibitions,  publications,  residencies,  and  services  for  artists.   The  Center's 
unique  Arts/Industry  program  offers  visual  artists  residencies  in  an  industrial  pottery, 
an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  an  enamel  shop.   Artists  are  given  access  to  equipment 
and  materials;  receive  technical  assistance  from  industrial  craftspeople  and  factory 
engineers;  and  have  opportunities  to  experiment  with  new  technologies  to  create  new 
bodies  of  work  during  their  three-week  to  three-month  visits. 
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sharing  oi  ideas  among  the  exhibiting  artists  and  with  the  public, 
people  participated  in  the  Kohler  Arts  Center's  programs  during  i 
Endowment  funding  enabled  the  Center  to  accomplish  its  major  p 
objectives,  and  to  leverage  substantial  private  contributions.  The 
of  the  Arts  Center  explained  that  The  Visual  Arts  grant  was  vita 
Because  of  our  location  in  a  rural  community,  we  don't  have  acc< 
corporate  or  foundation  donors.  The  many  small  companies  that 
Center,  in  the  absence  of  their  own  philanthropic  staffs,  rely  upoi 
stamp  of  approval  for  their  funding  decisions.  The  Endowment  j 
Center  in  their  eyes.  " 

Governor  Tommy  Thompson  chose  the  Center  as  the  state's  nom 
Governor's  Association  1994  Distinguished  Service  Award  at  the 
Conference. 

3.    Visual  Artists  Public  Projects 

Grants  in  this  category  assist  public  access  projects;  funding  provides  An 
artists  with  opportunities  to  create  new  work  for  public  places,  and  for  o 
across  the  country  to  engage  in  dialogue  about  contemporary  visual  art. 

Example:  In  FY  94,  the  Phoenixville  Area  Economic  Developme 
(PAEDCO)  in  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  received  a  grant  of  $5 
a  mural  commission  to  artists  Meg  Fish  and  Michael  Webb.  Pho 
declining  industrial  town  of  15,000  adjacent  to  Valley  Forge  Nati 
Park,  was  once  a  major  steel  producing  center,  providing  cannon 
Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  mural,  on  the  side  of  the  Fazar 
building  in  the  Main  Strset  historic  district  of  the  town,  celebrate: 
history  and  focuses  attention  on  its  plans  to  revitalize  the  downto) 
River  waterfront  areas.  The  completed  painting  shows  an  open  h 
flanked  by  small,  painted  windows  referencing  events  in  Phoenix' 
receiving  notice  of  the  grant,  the  town  further  developed  plans  fo 
on  an  abandoned  site  below  the  mural.  An  organized  campaign  t 
funds  by  selling  personalized  bricks  for  the  park  pathways  has  re; 
the  community.  Former  employees  of  the  steel  mill  have  come  f( 
their  experiences  and  offer  their  names  for  the  archives.  Particip 
public  education  efforts  and  fundraising  were  such  local  organizai 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  H 
Matching  funds  for  the  mural  came  from  the  Pennsylvania  Counc 
Chester  County  and  $50,000  from  individuals  in  the  community  \ 
inscribed  bricks  at  $50  each. 
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4.  Artists'  Communities 


This  category  (previously  funded  under  the  Presenting  Program)  has  a  multidisciplinary  focus 
and  provides  artists  with  worlq)laces  where  they  can  develop  projects  in  an  environment 
conducive  to  the  creative  process. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  $8,000  was  awarded  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown,  MA,  for  support  of  writers  and  visual  artists  in  residency 
fellowships  that  include  housing,  work  space  and  monthly  stipends  from 
October  1  to  May  1.    Founded  in  1968,  the  Center  is  one  of  the  few  long-term 
residency  programs  in  the  country  to  focus  on  emerging  talent.    The  stay  of  each 
Fellow  is  enhanced  by  publication  and  exhibition  opportunities  and  by  access  to 
studio  visits,  manuscript  review,  readings,  slide  talks  and  individual  meetings  with 
visiting  artists  and  writers.    Celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  year,  the  Visiting  Artists 
and  Writers  Series  will  benefit  not  only  the  Fellows,  but  the  whole  PYovincetown 
community  as  well,  since  all  events  are  open  to  the  public. 

5.    Special  Projects 

This  category  responds  to  new  and  creative  ideas  through  support  for  special  projects  that 
have  a  broad  impact  on  the  visual  arts  field  but  are  ineligible  under  other  categories. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  the  American  Council  for  the  Arts  (AC A)  in  New  York  City 
received  a  grant  of  $7,500  for  the  "Visual  Artist  Information  Hotline."   This  service 
makes  available  to  artists,  arts  organizations,  and  the  public  nationwide  information  on 
grants,  fellowships,  working  and  living  spaces,  travel  assistance,  emergency  funding, 
residencies,  artists'  colonies,  health  insurance,  publications,  and  many  other  issues  or 
opportunities  important  to  the  visual  arts  community.    By  calling  the  toll-free  Hotline, 
individuals  from  all  over  the  country  are  able  to  ask  questions  and  receive  information 
from  knowledgeable  professionals  and  to  benefit  from  the  extensive  research  being 
done  by  ACA.    Matching  funds  for  this  grant,  totalling  more  than  $40,000,  were 
received  from  the  Baber,  Elizabeth,  PoUock-Krasner,  Sharpe,  and  Warhol  foundations. 
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(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Advancement   a/ 
Program  Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

112 

76 

3,189 

140 

76 

3,100 

112 

76 

3,ie9 

140 

76 

3.100 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND   TYPE:     FY  94  -  96 
($  In  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program  Treas       Total 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas        Total 


Advancement    a/ 
Program  Total 


1,284      1,905        3,189 
1,284      1.905        3,189 


1.195      1.905        3,100 
1.195      1,905        3.100 


a/    In  FY  94,  excludes  $531  of  FY  93/94  Treasury  funds 

In  FY  95,  includes  $500  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds  carried  into  FY  96. 

In  FY  96,  excludes  $500  of  FY  95/96  Treasury  funds;  includes  $500  of  FY  96/97  Treasury  funds  ca 
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ADVANCEMENT 
Purpose 

The  Advancement  Program  represents  an  investment  in  the  health  and  long-term  organizational 
stability  of  America's  nonprofit  arts  community.    Advancement  assists  arts  groups  with 
organizational  strategic  planning  and  the  improvement  of  management  practices.    It  also  helps 
organizations  become  more  self-sufficient,  more  efficient,  and  smarter,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
artistic  goals. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  arts  today  are  in  a  period  of  immense  instability,  an  era  of  profound  social  and 
demographic  change,  technological  revolution,  and  economic  retrenchment. 

The  organizations  on  which  today's  challenging  climate  has  the  strongest  impact  are 
small-to-midsized,  "emerging"  organizations  -  these  are  Advancement's  constituency. 
These  emerging  organizations  are  artistically  sophisticated  but  frequently  young  and 
often  artist-run,  less  institutionalized,  and  often  community-based. 

These  groups  are  vitally  important,  not  just  for  their  current  work,  but  as  sources  of 
new  creative  directions,  and  as  training  grounds  for  artists  and  administrators.    In 
addition,  their  less-institutionalized  structure  allows  them  to  adapt  more  quickly  to 
serve  needs.    However,  these  groups  are  more  fragile  than  more  institutionalized 
organizations,  and  possess  fewer  resources  ~  both  financial  and  organizational  ~ 
with  which  to  weather  difficult  times.   Staff  burnout  is  a  critical  issue  across  discipline 
lines,  as  are  rising  debt  levels,  the  need  to  reach  beyond  the  traditional  arts  audience, 
the  changing  nature  of  volunteerism  in  America,  and  the  impact  of  electronic  media  and 
computer  technology  on  the  arts. 

Emerging  organizations,  in  order  to  survive  and  continue  their  artistic  development  in  the 
1990s,  often  find  themselves  with  a  need  for  strengthened  artistic  and  organizational  planning; 
improved  governance  and  management  systems;  more  sophisticated  strategies  for  fund-raising; 
and  strategies  for  securing  adequate  facilities  and  working  capital. 

Program  Response 

The  Advancement  Program  consists  of  two  separate  phases: 

Management  Assistance  Phase:    For  a  thirteen-month  period,  management  consultants  assist 
organizations  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  artistic  and  business  plans,  as  well  as 
in  the  elimination  of  deficiencies  in  current  management  practices. 
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Additionally,  baTA  serves  special  older  adult  populations  such  as 
and  visually  impaired.  ESTA  programs  are  based  in  oral  history, 
artists  leading  workshops  in  short  and  long-term  community  resid( 
history  interviewing  techniques,  teachers  help  participants  gather  1 
create  plays,  dance,  written,  or  visual  work  based  on  those  stories 
National  Council  on  Aging  cited  ESTA  as  America's  best  organiz 
of  arts  and  aging,  and  in  1992  ESTA  received  a  City  of  New  Yor 
performances  that  "give  personal  meaning  to  audiences  by  appeali 
cultural  experiences."  Focuses  proposed  by  ESTA  for  its  Phase  1 
fundraising  and  development,  developing  the  board,  public  relatioi 
and  improving  administrative  and  management  systems. 

Advancement  Grant  Phase:  Upon  completion  of  the  management  assistan 
participating  organizations  may  apply  for  an  Advancement  grant  of  appro: 
$50,000.  Grant  funds  must  be  matched  on  at  least  a  3-to-l  basis.  The  A( 
grant  and  the  funds  which  match  it  may  be  used  to  support  specific  progr 
organizational  strategies  developed  during  the  management  assistance  pha: 
initiatives  may  include  fostering  program/artistic  development,  advancing 
planning,  renovating  or  purchasing  a  building,  installing  financial  manage 
marketing  programs,  eliminating  notes  payable,  and/or  establishing  cash  i 

Example  -  Advancement  Grant  Phase:  In  FY  94,  a  $48,850  grani 
to  Urban  Gateways,  in  Chicago,  IL.  Founded  in  1961,  Urban  Ga 
as  a  national  model  for  incorporating  the  arts  into  all  education  lei 
Gateways'  mission  is  to  ensure  that  those  who  are  economically  ir 
are  not  denied  access  to  cultural  activities.  Its  comprehensive  arts 
programs  include  visual  arts,  music,  dance,  theater,  and  literary  a 
more  than  900,000  children,  teachers,  and  parents  in  850  schools 
area.  During  the  planning/management  assistance  phase  of  the  Ac 
Urban  Gateways  focused  on  mechanisms  for  responding  to  increaj 
services.  In  1983,  17  schools  had  participated  in  its  comprehensi' 
(AFL)  package  program;  by  1992,  there  were  147  AFL  schools, 
funds  will  be  used  to  support  costs  including  materials  for  400  wc 
artist  workshop  and  performance  fees,  and  an  office  renovation. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
CHALLENGE   PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  /  GRANT  RELATIONSHIP  &  FUNDING  IMPACT:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Challenge   a/ 
Total 


FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

AppI     Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

206          51 

13.148 

173 

45 

12.670 

151 

49 

12.795 

206           51 

13.148 

173 

45 

12.670 

151 

49 

12.795 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE:    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Det/      Indef/ 
Program  Treas        Total 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program   Treas 


Def/      Indef/ 
Program  Treas       Total 


Challenge    a/ 

Program  Total 


290  12.858      13.148 
290   12.858      13.148 


295   12.375      12.670 
295   12.375      12.670 


295  12.500     12.795 
295   12,500      12.795 


aj  In  FY  94,  excludes  $8,667  of  FY  93/94  Challenge  funds;  includes  $1 2.225  of  FY  94/95  Challenge  funds  carried  into  FY  95. 
In  FY  95.  excludes  $12,225  of  FY  94/95  Challenge  funds:  includes  $6,375  of  FY  95/96  Challenge  funds  carried  into  FY  96. 
In  FY  96.  excludes  $6,375  of  FY  95/96  Challenge  funds;  includes  $6,375  of  FY  96/97  Challenge  funds  carried  into  FY  97 


work  of  other  Endowment  Programs  by  offering  grants  for  activities  which  look 
organization's  current  needs  and  programming  --  towards  their  long-term  stabilii 
achievement.    Challenge  grants  require  at  least  a  $3  to  $1  match. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

Arts  organizations  are  now  facing  multiple  challenges:  a  difficult  financial  dim; 
the  instability  of  public  funding,  and  competition  for  decreasing  amounts  of  priv 
These  fiscal  constraints  have  prompted  arts  organizations  to  evaluate  carefully  tl^ 
financial  needs  and  artistic  programming.  In  order  to  realize  these  long-term  oh 
organizations  are:  initiating  multi-year  capital  campaigns  of  unprecedented  size; 
expand  their  sources  of  income;  diversifying  their  audiences;  and  cutting  costs. 

Challenge  grants  will  help  the  Endowment's  constituents  enter  the  third  millenni 
celebrating  the  past  and  moving  confidently  into  the  future. 

Program  Response 

The  Challenge  Program,  as  presently  constituted,  addresses  these  long-term  obje 
Organizations  can  apply  for  institutional  stabilization  or  project  implementation  : 

•  Institutional  Stabilization  grants  are  awarded  to:  establish  or  augr 
an  endowment;  establish  or  augment  cash  reserves;  reduce  or  elii 
principal  portion  of  long-term  notes  payable;  reduce  or  eliminate 
fund  balance  deficits;  create  or  augment  other  capital  funds;  and 
renovate  or  purchase  facilities. 

•  Project  Implementation  grants  support  projects  which  strengthen 
excellence  in  the  arts,  improve  access  to  the  arts,  or  deepen  and 
appreciation  of  the  arts. 

Grants  range  in  size  from  $75,000  to  $1  million,  allowing  the  Program  to  respoi 
broad  range  of  initiatives  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  potential  applicants. 

Example  -  Institutional  Stabilization  Grants:  In  FY  94,  the  Greater  Coli 
Arts  Council,  Columbus,  OH,  received  $800,000  to  implement  a  progra 
provide  stabilization  grants  and  technical  assistance  to  eight  Columbus  ai 
institutions.   The  Greater  Columbus  Arts  Council  will  provide  $6.7  mill 
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in  direct  support  for  debt  reduction  and/or  cash  reserve  funds  as  well  as 
teciinical  assistance  to  Opera/Columbus,  the  Columbus  Museum  of  Art,  the  Columbus 
Symphony  Orchestra,  BalletMet,  the  Columbus  College  of  Arts  and  Design,  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Cultural  and  Performing  Arts  Center,  the  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  Jazz  Arts  Group.    The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  stabilize 
these  Columbus  arts  organizations.   The  Greater  Columbus  Arts  Council  encourages 
and  supports  cultural  development  in  the  Columbus  area  by  serving  as  the  official  arts 
council  for  the  City  of  Columbus;  it  acts  as  the  community's  voice  on  arts  advocacy 
issues,  provides  technical  services  to  Columbus  artists  and  arts  organizations,  provides 
leadership  for  planning,  and  develops  and  promotes  cultural  programs.   Ongoing 
programs  of  the  Council  include  an  artists-in-schools  program,  the  Columbus  Arts 
Festival,  a  business/arts  partnership  program  and  grants  program. 


Example  -  Project  Implementation  Grants:    In  FY  94,  the  Florida  Studio  Theatre 
in  Sarasota,  PL,  received  a  $75,000  Challenge  Grant  to  expand  its  "Write  A  Play" 
program.    The  project  was  designed  to  enhance  language  arts,  writing  in  English, 
and  theatre  arts  education  in  all  levels  of  the  public  schools.   The  program  will 
increase  the  reach  to  low-income  and  bilingual  students  and  develop  any  substantial 
plays  for  production  for  adults  or  children.    In  three  years  of  development,  the 
Theatre  has  had  great  success  with  the  program  which  includes  sequential  in-school 
performances,  workshops  for  both  teachers  and  students,  and  public  performances 
at  the  annual  young  playwrights  festival. 
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(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


FY  94 

FY  95 

Category 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

Basic  State  Grants 

56 

56 

26,512 

56 

56 

25,865 

Collaborative  Initiatives 

17 

17 

1.026 

18 

18 

914 

National  Services   a/ 

3 

3 

411 

3 

3 

411 

Regional  Arts  Programming 

Grants 

7 

7 

4,053 

7 

7 

3,885 

Program  Total 

83 

63 

32.002 

84 

84 

31 ,075 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE;    FY  94  ■ 
{$  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 


Basic  State  Grants 

Collaborative  Initiatives 

National  Sen/ices   a/ 

Regional  Arts  Programming  Grants 


Program  Total 


Det/ 

Indef/ 

Def/ 

Indef/ 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

26.512 

0 

26.512 

25.865 

0 

25.865 

1.026 

0 

1.026 

914 

0 

914 

411 

0 

411 

411 

0 

411 

4,053 

0 

4,053 

3.885 

0 

3.885 

32.002 

0 

32.002 

31.075 

0 

31 .075 

a/    In  FY  94.  excludes  $15  ot  interagency  funds. 
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STATE  AND  REGIONAL 


Purpose 


The  State  and  Regional  Program  administers   Endowment  Program  funds  (27.5  percent 
in  FY  95)  earmarked  by  statute  for  support  of  state  arts  agencies  and  regional  groups 
which  respond  to  needs  of  their  artists,  arts  organizations  and  audiences.   These  agencies 
contribute  to  the  Endowment's  mission  of  fostering  the  development  of  and  access  to  artistic 
excellence,  diversity  and  vitality.   The  State  and  Regional  Program  also  administers  a  portion 
of  the  Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside,  as  described  below  and  in  that  section. 

Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the  Field 

The  arts  needs  identified  by  the  state  and  jurisdictional  arts  agencies  are  as  diverse 
as  the  56  states  and  jurisdictions.    However,  these  agencies  tend  to  address  the  same 
basic  goals:    1)  increased  access  to  arts  experiences;  2)  encouragement  of  excellence  in 
the  arts;  3)  assistance  for  individual  artists;  4)  promotion  and  celebration  of  cultural 
diversity  and  heritage,  and  5)  promotion  of  the  arts  in  education. 

State  arts  agencies  use  their  resources  to  expand  access  to  the  arts  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  support  for  touring  and  presenting  performances  and  exhibitions,  local  arts 
agency  development,  and  projects  that  promote  cultural  diversity.    The  states  are  a  major, 
regular  source  of  assistance  (including  operating  support,  project  support,  and  technical 
assistance)  for  arts  institutions  of  all  sizes.    Forty-four  states  and  six  jurisdictions 
make  direct  awards  to  individual  artists,  for  activities  such  as  fellowships,  project  grants, 
apprenticeships,  public  art  commissions,  and  marketing  and  technical  assistance.    Finally, 
state  arts  agencies  work  with  school  districts  and  education  departments  to  support  artist 
residencies  and  other  projects  designed  to  make  the  arts  basic  in  education. 

By  any  measure  state  arts  agencies  have  a  wide  impact.    In  1993  they  awarded  approximately 
28,000  grants  to  groups  in  more  tiian  5,000  communities.    Approximately  one  third  of  these 
grants  went  to  rural  communities  (i.e.  communities  located  outside  metropolitan  areas 
of  50,000  or  more). 

The  growth  of  appropriations  to  state  arts  agencies  by  state  legislatures  increased  165  percent 
between  1981  and  1990.     Unfortunately,  this  trend  reversed  during  subsequent  years,  with 
state  arts  appropriations  declirung  an  aggregate  28.5  percent  between  1990  and  1993.   This 
development  reflects  the  fiscal  problems  experienced  by  state  governments  and  contributes 
to  the  current  funding  crisis  in  the  arts.    However,  a  1  percent  decline  between  1992  and 
1993,  die  last  of  tiiose  three  years,  suggested  that  state  arts  appropriations  might  be 
stabilizing  and  was  borne  out  by  an  aggregate  increase  for  FY  94.    While  almost  as 
many  state  and  jurisdictional  arts  agencies  experienced  decreases  as  increases,  aggregate 
appropriations  increased  16  percent  in  FY  94,  a  reflection  of  the  states'  continuing 
commitment  to  public  arts  support.    State  arts  agencies  administered  almost  $247  million 
in  state  appropriated  funds  in  FY  94.    However,  drastic  reductions  recendy  proposed  in 
arts  appropriations  for  Virginia  and  die  District  of  Columbia  reflect  die  general  instability 
of  arts  funding  in  the  face  of  local  budget  pressures. 
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Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

The  funding  priorities  of  the  State  and  Regional  Program  are  largely  determim 
Endowment's  statute,  which  earmarks  27.5  percent  of  program  funds  for  the 
regions  and  directs  that  75  percent  of  that  amount  be  apportioned  in  equal  sha 
Of  the  remainder,  about  9  percent  is  currently  apportioned  among  the  states  a( 
population  size;  12.5  percent  is  used  to  support  regional  programs;  3  percent 
collaborations  between  the  states  and  Endowment  discipline  programs;  and  1  f 
supports  services  provided  at  a  national  level  to  state  arts  agencies. 

1.    Basic  State  Grants 

Basic  state  grants,  determined  by  formula,  are  awarded  annually  through  this  - 
the  56  state  and  special  jurisdiction  arts  agencies  upon  the  approval  of  an  appi 
plan  for  support  of  the  arts.  Funds  help  state  arts  agencies  provide  programs 
that  respond  to  needs  and  opportunities  in  their  communities. 

Example:  For  its  FY  93  activities,  the  South  Dakota  Arts  Council  in  I 
received  a  Basic  State  Grant  of  $462,000  which  was  used  in  conjunctic 
Endowment  funds  and  more  than  $500,000  in  state  appropriated  and  o 
support  grants  in  the  performing,  visual,  literary  and  media  arts.  Basi 
funds  supported:  performances,  school  and  community  residencies,  e) 
artists  fellowships,  fairs  and  festivals,  and  organizational  support.  A  s 
awards  includes  $1,600  to  the  Short  Grass  Arts  Council  in  Pierre  for  i 
residency  by  the  seven  dancers  of  Chi  Town  for  combined  audiences  c 
$500  to  the  Watertown  Symphony  Orchestra  enabling  this  newly  form( 
import  musicians  trom  other  parts  of  the  state  for  their  first  concert  - 
for  an  audience  of  300  individuals;  a  grant  of  $451  to  the  Flandreau  S; 
Tribe  for  5  Native  American  musicians  to  participate  in  their  "Youth  F 
Wacipi  festival  attended  by  500  citizens;  a  grant  of  $915  to  radio  static 
at  Sioux  Falls  College  for  broadcasts  of  "Diversions"  a  two-hour  progi 
incorporates  a  mixture  of  jazz,  new  age,  country  and  folk  music  with  i 
poetry  and  "on  location"  recordings  of  area  talent,  employing  30  artist 
a  listening  audience  of  50,000;  a  fellowship  of  $5,000  to  literary  artist 
of  Mitchell,  to  set  aside  time  to  pursue  his  poetry;  the  Prairie  Repertoi 
in  Brookings  received  $5,494  to  provide  intensive  training  for  universi 
and  a  season  of  theatrical  presentations  by  55  actors  for  combined  aud; 
14,800  playgoers;  the  Rapid  City  Arts  Council  received  $10,155  for  si 
programs  and  services  that  employed  250  artists  and  reached  70,000  o 
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the  Aberdeen  School  District  received  a  grant  of  $789  for  a  movement  specialist  to 
conduct  a  two-week  dance  residency  that  involved  752  students;  and  a  grant  of  $600 
to  the  Dacotah  Prairie  Museum  in  Aberdeen  highlighted  the  permanent  collection  of 
handcrafts  and  an  eleven  week,  sixteen  craftsperson  lecture/demonstration  series. 

2.  Regional  Arts  Programming  Grants 

Grants  in  this  category  are  awarded  to  regional  groups  of  state  arts  agencies  for  support 
of  arts  programs  that  can  be  most  effectively  and  economically  planned  and  implemented 
on  a  multi-state  basis.    Regional  organizations  both  respond  to  the  particular  needs  of  their 
areas  of  the  country  and  serve  as  a  coordinated  national  network  administering  initiatives 
such  as  Dance  On  Tour. 

Example:    For  its  FY  93  activities,  the  Mid-America  Arts  Alliance  in  Kansas  City, 
MO,  received  a  Regional  Arts  Programming  Grant  of  $420,000  which  was  used  in 
combination  with  $2.34  million  in  other  federal,  state,  local  and  private  funds 
to  carry  out  multi-state  programming  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.    Mid  America  fosters  cultural  growth  and  development  in 
communities  throughout  the  six-state  region  by  making  high  quality  arts  programs 
available  through  parmerships  with  state  arts  agencies,  private  foundations  and 
businesses.    A  sampling  of  awards  includes:    a  $10,000  grant  to  the  Arts  Center 
of  Grand  Prairie  in  Stuttgart,  AR,  for  a  community  residency  and  performances 
by  the  52  member  Japanese  dance  company,  Furusato  Caravan,  reaching  an 
audience  of  618  people;  a  grant  of  $2,850  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Council  in 
Liberal,  KS,  for  the  Missouri  repertory  theatre  to  present  Billy  Bishop  goes 
to  War,  and  for  drama  workshops  at  area  high  schools,  involving  385  people. 
The  Osage  Valley  arts  Council  in  Deepwater,  Missouri  received  $800  for  a 
community  residency  conducted  by  new  age  musician  Steve  McLinn,  who  worked 
with  1,188  students  and  community  members;  in  Nebraska  City,  NE,  the  Morton 
James  Public  library  was  able  to  present  the  Paul  Mesner  Puppets  in  a  production 
of  Sleeping  Beauty  and  a  puppet  workshop  for  an  audience  of  461  people;  New 
York  tap  dancer/choreographer  Jane  Goldberg  performed  her  one-woman  show. 
Talking  Tap-Rhythm  &  Schmooze  with  the  help  of  a  $1,000  grant  to  the  Local 
Motion  Foundation  in  Tulsa,  OK;  and  the  Bridge  Center  for  Contemporary  Arts 
in  El  Paso,  TX,  presented  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings,  ceramics  and 
mixed  media,  Benito  Huereta:  Attempted  not  Known,  a  childrens  art  workshop 
and  related  literary  readings  for  5,400  people  with  the  help  of  a  grant  of  $5,348. 

3.  Collaborative  Initiatives 

This  category  supports  initiatives  reflecting  a  high  level  of  collaboration  in  both 
development  and  implementation  between  state  and  regional  arts  agencies  and 
Arts  Endowment  discipline  programs.   The  Dance  On  Tour  initiative,  jointly  developed 
and  funded  by  the  Dance,  Presenting,  and  State  and  Regional  Programs,  is  such  an  initiative. 
It  is  intended  to  strengthen  dance  and  its  audiences  by  supporting  touring  of  exemplary 
dance  artists  and  enhancing  the  presentation  of  dance. 
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aiiu  J7J  uays  ui  acuviiy,  urawing  over  oi,uuu  people,  i  ne  jazz  lap  loui 
musicians  Alan  Dawson,  Paul  Arslanian,  John  Lockwood,  and  Larry  Wi 
Crawford  and  tap  dancers  Savion  Glover,  Jimmy  Slyde,  Herbin  Van  Ca; 
Hilberman,  and  Diane  Walker,  reached  fourteen  communities  in  the  six  : 
Dance  historian  Sally  Sommer  accompanied  the  tour  to  all  fourteen  comi 
and  presented  audience  members  with  a  slide  and  film  history  of  the  art 
Other  dance  activity  in  the  region  included  an  II -day  residency  by  the  L 
Lerman/Dance  Exchange  at  LA  Arts  in  Lewiston,  ME;  a  22-day  creativf 
teaching  residency  by  Bebe  Miller  at  the  Bates  Dance  Festival;  a  5-day  r 
by  the  Ballet  Folklorico  Columbiano  at  the  Columbian  Cultural  Exchangi 
a  5-day  residency  by  the  traditional  stepdance  company  Rhythm  in  Shoes 
Pentangle  Arts  Council  in  Vermont;  and  a  27-day  residency  by  the  Alvir 
Repertory  Ensemble  at  Fitchburg  State  College  in  Fitchburg,  MA. 

4.    National  Services 

Grants  awarded  in  this  category  use  a  portion  of  funds  reserved  for  state  arts  ag 
to  support  the  costs  of  management  assistance,  information  services  and  other  se 
provided  at  the  national  level  to  those  agencies. 

Example:  For  FY  94,  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (N 
in  Washington,  DC,  received  $104,000  through  a  cooperative  agreement 
comprehensive  information  services  for  the  state  and  regional  arts  agenci 
provides  a  wide  range  of  information  services,  including  technical  assists 
use  of  the  National  Standard  for  Arts  Information  Exchange  collection,  d 
and  analysis  of  information  on  the  approximately  30,000  projects  suppor 
by  the  states  and  regions;  production  and  distribution  of  special  reports  t 
the  above  information,  such  as  Summary  of  State  Arts  Agency  Grantmat 
State  Arts  Agencv  Legislative  Appropriations:  A  Twenty-Five  year  Pro: 
development  and  production  of  a  leadership  orientation  package  for  state 
regional  staff  and  council  members;  and  production  and  distribution  of  p 
documenting  state  and  regional  initiatives  in  areas  of  special  interest.  TIi 
two  publications,  A  Rural  Arts  Sampler  and  Celebrating  America's  Culti 
were  enthusiastically  received.  A  third  publication,  available  winter  199 
on  the  unique  power  of  the  arts  to  respond  to  pressing  social  issues,  sucl 
violence  and  illiteracy,  that  affect  youth  and  their  families. 
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5.    Arts  in  Underserved  Communities 


This  category,  administered  by  the  State  and  Regional  Program,  supports  projects  in 
rural,  inner-city,  and  other  anisticaliy  underserved  areas.   Grants  are  available  for 
projects  that  promote  the  arts  in  underserved  communities  by  raising  the  artistic  and 
managerial  capabilities  of  developing  arts  organizations  and/or  stimulating  artistic 
activity  and  awareness  and  broadening  public  access  to  the  arts.    The  State  and 
Regional  Program  supports  these  projects  through  the  Congressionally  mandated 
Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside  which  is  described  more  fiilly  under  that  section. 
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(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Category 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

Expansion  Arts 

8 

8 

300 

14 

11 

300 

Folk  &  Traditional  Arts 

55 

53 

1,229 

55 

52 

1,175 

Local  Arts  Agencies 

35 

22 

2.000 

39 

20 

1,950 

Presenting 

12 

12 

730 

12 

12 

700 

State  &  Regional 

52 

52 

4.325 

58 

58 

4,235 

Special  Pro|ects 

12 

8 

145 

8 

4 

115 

Total 

174 

155 

8.729 

186 

157 

8,475 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE: 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERAUY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 

Det/ 

Indef/ 

Def/ 

Indet  / 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Program 

Treas 

Total 

Expansion  Arts 

300 

0 

300 

300 

0 

300 

Folk  &  Traditional  Arts 

1,229 

0 

1,229 

1,175 

0 

1,175 

Local  Arts  Agencies 

2,000 

0 

2,000 

1,950 

0 

1.950 

Presenting 

730 

0 

730 

700 

0 

700 

State  &  Regional 

4,325 

0 

4,325 

4,235 

0 

4.235 

Special  Projects 

145 

0 

145 

115 

0 

115 

Total 

8,729 

0 

8,729 

8,475 

0 

8.475 

811 

UNDERSERVED  COMMUNITIES  SET-ASIDE 


Purpose 


The  Endowment's  current  authorizing  statute  requires  that  7.5  percent  of  the  agency's 
Program  funds  be  awarded  to  state  arts  agencies  (and  regional  consortia  of  state  arts 
agencies)  to  support  projects  that  1)  raise  the  artistic  capabilities  of  developing  arts 
organizations,  and  2)  stimulate  artistic  activity  and  awareness  and  broaden  public  access 
to  the  arts  in  rural,  inner-city  and  other  artistically  underserved  areas.   To  implement 
these  requirements,  the  Endowment  offers  grants  to  state  arts  agencies  and  regional  arts 
organizations.    Five  of  the  Arts  Endowment's  Programs  panicipated  in  Set-Aside  efforts 
during  FY  95:    the  Expansion  Arts,  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts,  Local  Arts  Agencies, 
Presenting,  and  State  and  Regional  Programs. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  these  five  Endowment  programs,  support  has  reached 
almost  all  states  and  several  special  jurisdictions.    In  FY  96,  $8.7  million  is  budgeted 
for  projects  in  underserved  communities.   The  first  three  rounds  of  Underserved  Communities 
Set-Aside  grants  demonstrate  that  the  agency  is  reaching  communities  and  areas  that  have  been 
artistically  underserved.    Consequently,  developing  arts  organizations  and  a  broader  segment 
of  American  citizens  in  rural,  inner-city  and  other  underserved  areas  will  be  afforded  a  wider 
range  of  artistic  opportunities. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

1.    Expansion  Arts 

The  Expansion  Arts  Program  supports  its  Rural  Arts  Initiative  (RAI)  with  Underserved 
Communities  Set-Aside  funds.   The  RAI  is  intended  to  identify  rural  arts  organizations 
whose  work  is  of  a  high  artistic  caliber,  but  whose  administration  is  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  professional  staff    Since  1991,  Rural  Arts  Initiative  funding  has  served  to  help 
stabilize  approximately  80  rural  arts  organizations  in  21  states.    In  FY  94,  two  additional 
RAI  projects  were  initiated,  in  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia.    RAI  funding  has  been  pivotal 
in  small  communities  where  volunteer  resources  may  have  been  stretched  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  or  in  other  cases  where  seasonal  or  part-time  staff  have  been  transitioned  to 
permanent  positions. 

The  Expansion  Arts  Program  administers  the  RAI  through  state  arts  agencies  which  apply  to 
the  Program  and  subsequentiy  make  modest  awards  to  rural  organizations.    In  addition,  the 
state  arts  agencies  provide  on-going  monitoring  of  participating  rural  organizations  during 
die  tiiree  year  pilot  period.   One  key  factor  in  reviewing  participating  rural  organizations 
is  the  applicant's  ability  to  maintain  staff  generated  by  RAI  funds  beyond  the  grant  period. 
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viability  of  the  region. 

2.    Folk  &  Traditional  Arts 

The  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Program  administers  Underserved  Communities  Set 
through  its  Folk  Arts  Organizations  and  its  State  Apprenticeship  Programs  categc 
Working  within  the  national  network  of  state  folk  arts  coordinators,  the  Folk  &  ' 
Arts  Program  has  used  Set-Aside  funds  to  undertake  ground-breaking  work  with 
and  in  regions  that  previously  had  been  underserved  or  not  reached  by  arts  agenc 
Project  Grants  to  Organizations  category  supports  the  presentation  of,  documents 
and  assistance  to  folk  artists.  State  Folk  Arts  Apprenticeships  allow  state  arts  ag 
to  apply  for  matching  funds  to  set  up  and  manage  apprenticeships  between  senioi 
artists  or  artisans  and  talented  mid-level  artists.  This  program  allows  for  the  din 
transmission  of  stylistic  and  conceptual  subtleties  from  master  to  apprentice  so  es 
for  artistic  development  and  maturation.  It  also  gives  support,  and  public  recogr 
senior  artists  who  may  be  limiting  their  artistic  activity  because  of  advancing  age 
have  experience  and  wisdom  to  share. 

In  FY  94,  the  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Program  awarded  53  grants  totaling  $1,2: 
Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside  funds  that  directly  reached  27  state  arts  age 
regional  arts  agencies,  and  agencies  in  two  special  jurisdictions. 

Example:  in  FY  94,  a  grant  of  28,500  to  the  New  Hampshire  State  Cou 
Arts  in  Concord,  supported  a  traditional  arts  apprenticeship  program  in  p 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Department.  The  program  mat 
like  National  Heritage  Fellowship  recipient  Newt  Washburn  who  carries  ' 
tradition  of  black  ash  basket  making;  Henri  Vaillancourt,  traditional  bird 
canoe  maker  in  the  Penobscot  style;  and  Trelee  Bolduc,  French  Canadian 
maker  from  the  Mt.  Washington  Valley  area  with  aspiring  apprentices  in 
forms.  In  the  1993  apprenticeship  program,  the  Fish  and  Game  DepartiT 
featured  the  masters  and  apprentices  teams,  like  Newt  and  Nancy  Cruger 
Fish  and  Game  sites  throughout  the  state  thereby  insuring  the  celebration 
as  the  transmission  of  the  traditional  arts  of  New  Hampshire. 
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3.    Local  Art  Agencies 


The  Support  Through  State  Arts  Agencies  to  Local  Arts  Agencies  That  Serve  Underserved 
Areas  and  Communities  category  helps  state  arts  agencies  support  local  arts  agencies  to  better 
serve  rural,  inner-city  and  other  underserved  communities.    Funds  are  available  for  a  variety 
of  programs  and  services,  including:    1)  salary  assistance  for  an  executive  director  position 
within  a  local  arts  agency;  2)  salary  assistance  for  a  position  within  a  statewide  assembly; 

3)  travel  assistance  and  registration  fees  for  professional  conferences  and  training  programs; 

4)  consultant  fees  to  assist  in  strengthening  management  capacity  and  organizational  skills; 

5)  cultural  development  planning;  6)  innovative  and  collaborative  efforts  to  provide  technical 
assistance  at  the  local  level;  7)  workshops/meetings/conferences;  8)  publications  and 
communications;  and  9)  arts  programs  and  services  to  address  local  cultural  development 
needs.   Grants  to  a  single  state  arts  agency,  a  consortia  of  state  arts  agencies  or  a 
regional  arts  organization  range  from  $10,000  to  $150,000.    Grants  must  be  matched 

on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

Example:    In  FY  93,  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Culture  and  History  received  a 
$40,000  set- aside  grant  to  fund  the  first  statewide  arts  conference  in  their  history. 
Artists,  arts  organizations  representatives,  and  business  and  government  leaders 
supportive  of  West  Virginia  arts  gathered  to  talk  about  current  issues  and  to  develop 
collective  solutions  so  that  more  art  can  reach  more  West  Virginia  communities.    The 
conference  was  tied  to  a  technical  assistance  program  that  would  ensure  that  the 
networking  and  benefits  of  the  conference  would  continue  in  various  locations  around 
the  state.   Specifically  targeted  for  technical  assistance  were  some  of  the  youngest, 
most  remotely  located  local  arts  agencies.    Funds  were  also  provided  for  salary 
assistance  and  to  provide  regrant  monies  for  arts  activities. 


4.    Presenting 

This  category  provides  consolidated  support  to  regional  arts  organizations  (RAOs  ~ 
the  regional  consortia  of  state  arts  agencies)  and  grants  under  Dance  On  Tour. 
Formerly,  the  RAOs  were  funded  in  several  Arts  Endowment  programs  for  artist  fee 
subsidy  and  services  to  presenting  organizations  throughout  the  nation.    Under  a 
consolidated  umbrella  within  the  Presenting  Program,  support  to  the  RAOs  is  intended 
to  build  employment  of  touring  performing  artists,  increase  resources  for  presenting 
organizations,  improve  fee  support  access  in  all  fifty  states,  and  strengthen  the 
professional  development  of  the  presenting  field. 

Dance  On  Tour  assists  state  arts  agencies  and  RAOs  with  projects  designed  to  strengthen  the 
presentation  of  outstanding  dance  artists  and  companies.   These  projects  foster  the  long-term 
development  of  dance  presenting  through  collaborative  planning  of  tours  by  the  RAOs,  state 
arts  agencies,  presenters,  dance  artists,  and  local  communities.   Presenters  of  various  sizes 
and  cultural  perspectives  in  all  parts  of  the  country  enhance  their  capacity  to  present  dance 
effectively,   often  providing  a  first  exposure  to  live  dance  performance  for  many  in  the 
community. 
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community  of  200.  Cuney  commissioned  Dallas  composer  Roger  Boykin 
performance  group  New  Arts  Six  to  develop  a  "spiritual-gospel  music  hisi 
the  lives  and  ideas  of  the  people  of  Cuney.  "  Residents  were  involved  in  I 
process  which  researched  and  documented  the  community's  ancestors.  Tl 
Cuney  reflects  the  struggles  after  slavery  of  a  people  who  did  not  know  o 
freedom  until  years  passed.  Cuney  also  commissioned  the  Vivid  Theater 
in  Dallas  to  develop  a  historical  play  about  the  community. 

5.    State  and  Regional 

Administered  by  the  State  and  Regional  Program,  grants  are  available  for  project 
that  promote  the  arts  in  underserved  communities  by  raising  the  artistic  and  mana 
capabilities  of  developing  arts  organizations  and/or  stimulating  artistic  activity  anc 
awareness  and  broadening  public  access  to  the  arts. 

Example:  In  FY  92,  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Arts  in  Wilmington,  C 
an  Arts  in  Underserved  Communities  grant  of  $52,500  for  initial  support 
"Celebrations  of  Culture"  grant  program,  to  expand  access  to  the  arts  in  t 
inner  city  neighborhoods  and  rural  communities  by  supporting  the  incorpc 
culturally  relevant  artistic  programming  into  annual  festivals  and  celebrati 
The  first  year  was  fully  successful,  with  grants  going  to  ten  organizations 
of  which  had  never  before  received  a  grant,  and  provided  opportunities  fc 
quality  arts  programs  to  reach  audiences  totalling  60,000  people.  Very  S 
Arts  Delaware  (Dover)  received  support  for  the  Stageworks  Touring  Con 
Theatre  to  perform  at  the  statewide  festival  showcasing  the  artwork  of  pei 
with  disabilities;  in  Wilmington,  the  Ibeji  Performing  Arts  Company  and 
Kouran  West  African  Dance  Company  performed  at  the  African  Festival 
Parade;  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Association  (Millsboro)  presented  the  Runni 
Water  Drummers  and  Singers  and  demonstrations  of  traditional  native  An 
arts  at  their  annual  powwow;  the  Chinese  American  Community  Center  ( 
was  able  to  offer  performances  by  traditional  Chinese  musicians  and  to  e? 
watercolors;  the  Port  Penn  Area  Historical  Society  presented  Sandcreek  i 
musicians)  and  storytelling  at  the  Wetland  Folk  festival;  the  Hispanic  Fe< 
(Wilmington)  was  able  to  present  traditional  Puerto  Rican  music  by  Los  F 
La  21;  the  Inner  City  Cultural  League  presented  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Steel  Band  and  performances  by  master  griots  at  Positively  Dover,  the  cit 
American  Heritage  Festival;  the  Menhaden  Chanteymen  of  North  Carolin 
a  folklorist  presented  a  concert  of  fishing  chanteys  at  the  Menhaden  fishei 
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Community  Gathering  in  Lewes;  and  the  Jewish  Community  center  (Wilmington) 
presented  a  play  at  the  first  annual  Jewish  Cultural  Arts  Festival. 


6.    Special  Projects 


Example:    In  FY  94,  the  Idaho  Commission  on  the  Arts  received  $25,000  to  support, 
commission  and  produce  a  play  about  health  issues  facing  rural  teens  in  Idaho.    The 
play  will  be  written  by  Mim  Fields,  produced  by  the  Idaho  Theater  for  Youth,  and 
presented  in  rural  hospitals  and  health  care  facilities  in  seven  rural  communities. 
There  will  be  an  accompanying  family  discussion  guide  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy,  the  Idaho  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
local  medical  professionals,  and  the  Idaho  Department  of  Education  health  curriculum 
coordinator.    They  also  have  a  federal  parmer,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy,  Region  X. 
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(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 

FY  94 
Category  AppI     Grants    Amount 


Arts  Administration  Fellows 

Research 

Special  Constituencies 

Program  Total 


225 


36 


FY  95 

lount 

AppI 

Grants 

Amount 

217 

250 

35 

217 

386 

35 

11 

361 

72 

2 

2 

72 

CATEGORY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUND  TYPE;    FY  94  -  96 
($  in  thousands) 


(FEDERALLY  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ONLY) 


Category 

Def/ 
Program 

Indet  / 
Treas 

Total 

Def/ 
Program 

Indef/ 
Treas 

Total 

Arts  Administration  Fellows 

Research 

Special  Constituencies 

217 

386 

72 

0 
0 
0 

217 

386 

72 

217 

361 

72 

0 
0 
0 

217 

361 

72 

Program  Total 

675 

0 

675 

650 

0 

650 
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OFFICE  OF  POLICY.  PLANNING  &  RESEARCH 

PURPOSE 

The  Office  of  Policy,  Planning  &  Research  (OPPR)  works  with  the  Endowment's  program  and 
staff  offices  and  with  agency  management  in  developing  long-range  policy  and  planning 
options  that  affect  the  various  discipline  and  parmership  aspects  of  the  arts.   OPPR  also 
focuses  on  analyzing  internal  data  relative  to  application  and  grant-award  statistics  and  trends, 
and  monitoring  special  initiatives  such  as  arts  education,  programs  for  at-risk  youth,  and  the 
needs  of  cultural  centers  of  color.    It  also  identifies  trends  and  changes  that  could  affect  issues 
of  arts  policy  and  cultural  development;  for  instance,  OPPR  has  been  tracking  and  developing 
policy  information  on  issues  relating  to  art  and  the  National  Information  Infrastructure  (Nil). 
In  1994,  at  the  request  of  the  White  House,  OPPR  worked  with  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  draft  a  paper  entitled,  "Arts,  Humanities,  and  Culture  on  the  Nil,"  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Information  Infrastructure  Task  Force  at  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Office  continues  to  develop  new  and  enhanced  information  which  describes  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  artists,  arts  organizations,  audiences  and  arts  support  systems 
through  the  collection  of  research  data  and  the  publication  of  research  reports. 

OPPR  also  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  agency's  strategic  planning  process  is 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act. 

In  addition,  OPPR  manages  and  coordinates  the  Arts  Endowment's  library,  which  serves  the 
information  needs  of  agency  staff  and  provides  assistance  to  arts  professionals  and  researchers 
working  outside  the  agency  as  well. 

Special  Constituencies 

To  further  the  agency's  mission  of  reaching  underserved  populations  and  increasing  access 
to  the  arts,  the  Special  Constituencies  Office  works  with  the  Endowment's  Programs  and 
grantees,  other  federal  agencies,  and  groups  representing  special  constituencies  to  advance 
opportunities  for  older  and  disabled  citizens  as  well  as  individuals  living  in  institutions. 
The  office  provides  advocacy,  technical  assistance,  and  project  funding  for  efforts  that 
assist  the  Arts  Endowment's  goal  of  making  the  arts  fully  available  to  all  Americans. 

Arts  Administration  Fellows 

OPPR  also  supports  the  professional  development  of  arts  managers  through  the  Arts 
Administration  Fellows  Program.    The  Fellows  Program  offers  talented  early-  and  mid- 
career  arts  managers  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  national  overview  of  arts  activities  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  Endowment  policies  and  operations  through  eleven-week 
residencies. 
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and  audiences,  OPPR  assists  m  developing  the  information  necessary  to  inform 
processes.  Recently,  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  area  of  technolo 
effect  on  the  creation,  copyright  protection,  and  dissemination  of  the  arts. 

The  scope  and  variety  of  arts  activities  nationwide  present  serious  challenges  to 
data  collection  efforts.  Yet,  research  can  serve  as  a  resource  for  better  undersi 
barriers  and  facilitators  of  public  participation  in  the  arts,  for  improving  the  an; 
cultural  economics,  for  exploring  the  character  and  impact  of  arts  education,  ai 
on  the  conditions  and  needs  of  arts  organizations  and  artists.  Such  information 
can  then  be  an  asset  to  the  arts  community  as  well  as  to  public  and  private  func 

2.   Special  Constituencies 


Older  and  disabled  individuals  and  people  living  in  institutions  are  expecting  an 
more  opportunities  to  become  involved  in  the  arts  .  These  individuals  constitui 
large  component  of  the  U.S.  population,  between  65  and  70  million,  and  their  i 
increasing  as  medical  technology  continues  to  improve.  Currently,  32  million  . 
age  65  and  older,  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  population;  by  the  year  2030  over 
population  will  be  over  65.  Arts  Participation  in  America,  a  1993  report  funde 
Endowment  and  conducted  by  the  US  Bureau  of  Census,  shows  significantly  lo 
rates  for  older  people  in  arts  activities.  The  results  of  the  survey  only  reinforc 
cultural  organizations  to  reach  out  to  older  people  in  their  communities  and  ren 
barriers  that  may  impede  their  participation  in  the  arts.  Barriers  may  include  tl 
tickets,  as  well  as  physical,  programmatic,  and  attitudinal  barriers. 

Further,  the  most  recent  disability  survey  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Department  c 
Bureau,  Americans  with  Disabilities:  1991-92.  concludes  that  49  million  Ameri 
disabilities  that  includes  over  one  million  people  with  HIV/ AIDS.  In  addition. 
Institutes  of  Health  Statistics  reveals  over  one  million  people  in  hospitals  and  oi 
million  in  other  health  care  institutions.  The  Department  of  Justice  reports  thai 
Americans  reside  in  state  and  federal  correctional  facilities,  and  the  Veterans  A 
serves  approximately  20  million  citizens. 

Although  Endowment  grantees  continue  to  make  progress  with  regard  to  openii 
facilities  and  activities,  many  artists  and  arts  administrators  need  guidance  and 
concerning  the  most  effective  ways  to:  reach  and  to  include  older  and  disabled 
on  boards,  panels,  and  staff  and  in  their  existing  programs.  To  accomplish  thi: 
develops  partnerships  with  arts  service  organizations,  special  constituency  grou 
federal  agencies  to  advance  access  through  shared  expertise  and  resources. 
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3.   Arts  Administration  Fellows 


The  1990s  have  presented  the  arts  in  America  with  many  new  and  complex  challenges.   The 
cultural  legacy  of  this  nation  is  reflected  in  the  creative  expression  of  its  diverse  artists  and  in 
its  broad  range  of  cultural  groups  and  institutions.    Arts  administrators  bear  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  voices  and  visions  of  artists  are  articulated  and  communicated 
to  the  public.    Given  the  many  pressures  placed  on  the  arts  community,  including  financial 
and  creative  leadership  issues,  skilled  management  of  arts  organizations  and  agencies  is 
essential.    The  Arts  Administration  Fellows  Program  has  assisted  with  the  education  of  more 
than  900  arts  leaders  since  its  inception  in  1973.    The  Endowment  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
expand  the  perspective  of  talented  arts  managers  as  the  federal  arts  agency  with  a  national 
overview  of  the  entire  non-profit  arts  spectrum. 

Program  Response  and  Category  Descriptions 

1.    Research 

During  FY  94,  the  Arts  Endowment  began  the  first  phase  of  its  long-range  planning  effort. 
In  April  1994,  the  Endowment  sponsored  ART-21:  An  Reaches  Into  the  21st  Century,  the 
first  federally  sponsored  national  conference  on  the  arts,  held  in  Chicago.    Under  the 
auspices  of  OPPR,  the  conference  was  used  to  identify  the  significant  policy  and  planning 
areas  confronting  the  Endowment.    The  results  of  this  dialogue  with  more  than  1,100  artists, 
arts  administrators,  educators,  foundation  leaders  and  others  in  attendance,  as  well  as 
the  hundreds  who  participated  "on  line,"  began  the  information-gathering  process  of  the 
Endowment's  planning  process  as  we  move  toward  the  21st  century.    In  keeping  with  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act,  during  FY  96,  OPPR  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  agency's  constituency  and  staff  to  develop  the  Endowment's  strategic  plan,  performance 
plans,  and  program  performance  reports. 

Exploration  of  key  cultural  development  and  policy  issues,  such  as  the  arts  on  the  Nil, 
the  positive  influence  of  the  arts  in  enhancing  a  student's  ability  to  learn,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  arts  to  the  economy,  will  continue. 

For  FY  96,  the  Arts  Endowment's  Research  Division  will  report  in-depth  analyses  of  the 
1992  nationwide  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA),  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.    Preparations  for  the  1997  SPPA  will  continue.    Publication  of 
the  analysis  of  specific  topics  based  on  comparisons  of  the  1982  and  1992  SPPA  results  will 
be  completed.    Information  from  the  1992  Arts  Participation  survey  is  comparable  to  the  1982 
and  1985  surveys,  which  permits  significant  trend  analysis.    These  surveys  provide  substantial 
information  on  both  arts  participants  and  non-participants  according  to  demographic 
characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  race,  education,  and  income.    In-depth  analyses  are  also 
underway  with  regard  to  information  available  from  the  decennial  censuses  (1970,  1980, 
and  1990).    In  FY  95  summary  information  on  the  employment  and  earnings  of  artists  was 
reported  in  Trends  in  Artist  Occupations.  1970-1990.    In-depth  studies  of  individual 
occupations  will  be  published  in  FY  96. 
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eftectively  the  body  of  research  information  available  from  the  Researcl 
and  allows  the  Division  and  the  agency  an  opportunity  to  gain  new  insi) 
needs  for  further  research  as  identified  by  the  field.  A  second  publicati 
distributed  at  the  conference:  Trends  in  Artist  Occupations  1970-1990. 
was  based  on  information  on  employment  and  earnings  of  artists  from  t 
and  1990  decennial  censuses.  The  census  information  is  analyzed  by  ci 
extract  file  of  the  households  containing  artists.  The  large  sample  size 
by  the  census  allows  for  geographic  disaggregation  of  the  information  t 
and  metropolitan  area.  Consequently,  this  information  proves  importan 
administrators  at  the  state  and  local  levels  as  well  as  at  the  national  leve 

2.    Special  Constituencies 

The  Arts  Endowment  addresses  the  cultural  needs  of  older  and  disabled  people 
as  those  living  in  institutions,  through  education,  technical  assistance,  model  ef 
and  interagency  activities.  The  allocation  for  FY  96  will  support:  (1)  the  fourt 
symposium  on  accessible  arts  programming  that  will  be  convened  by  Arts  Mid^ 
region;  (2)  a  national  symposium  on  access  to  the  performing  arts  that  will  be  j 
by  the  Endowment  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  a 
workshops/seminars  at  national  meetings  of  arts  groups  or  grantees. 

Example:  This  Year  marks  the  publication  and  distribution  of  Design  f 
Accessibilitv:  An  Arts  Administrators  Guide,  a  700  page  book  on  maki 
programs  and  facilities  fully  accessible.  The  Special  Constituencies  Off 
with  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA)  to  create 
Administrators  Guide  to  assist  cultural  organizations  in  making  access  a 
part  of  their  organization.  This  document  includes  a  wide  variety  of  rei 
model  examples  of  how  many  arts  groups  are  leading  the  way  by  settini 
and  by  helping  their  constituents  achieve  accessible  programming.  A  sel 
17  accessibility  experts  and  arts  professionals  helped  develop  The  Guid< 
produced  in  a  looseleaf,  notebook  format  for  easy  updating  and  copying 
wider  dissemination.  Approximately  3,500  copies  of  the  book  are  bein; 
fi'ee  through  the  state  and  regional  arts  agencies,  and  additional  copies  \ 
marketed  by  NASAA.  This  first-time  book  includes  an  access  checklist 
specifically  for  cultural  organizations,  as  well  as  sections  on  historic  pn 
employment,  access  language  and  communication,  and  resource  inform: 
discipline  -  visual,  performing,  media,  literary,  and  design. 
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3.    Arts  Administration  Fellows 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  through  its  Arts  Administration  Fellows  Program, 
offers  talented  early-  and  mid-career  arts  managers  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  national  overview 
of  arts  activities  and  to  become  acquainted  with  Endowment  policies  and  operations  through 
three-month  residencies  at  the  Endowment.    To  learn  about  the  federal  grant-making  process. 
Fellows  work  in  program,  division  and  executive  offices;  and  attend  seminars,  guest  speaker 
sessions,  and  meetings  of  the  advisory  panels  and  meetings  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Example:    In  FY  94,  Karen  Taussig-Lux  of  Troy,  New  York,  was  awarded  a  spring 
Arts  Administration  Fellowship  and  was  assigned  to  the  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Program.   A  folklorist  and  researcher,  Karen  works  with  several  organizations  in 
upstate  New  York,  including  the  Mohawk  Valley  Library  Association,  the  Greater 
Messina  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art,  and  the 
Adirondack  Museum.    She  has  become  very  interested  in  interagency  collaborations, 
community  and  local  arts  issues,  and  in  developing  general  community  arts  projects 
which  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  folk  art. 
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integrity  of  our  grantmaking  processes,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  i; 
requesting  $26.4  million  of  Administrative  funds  for  FY  96;  this  amount  incluc 
$24.9  million  in  operating  Administrative  funds  and  $1.5  million  for  replaceme 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  computer  system. 

During  the  last  two  years  many  studies  examining  government  operations  have 
undertaken.  While  many  positive  items  have  been  highlighted,  it  is  not  surpris 
that  studies  cite  the  need  for  improvement  in  a  wide  array  of  administrative  are 
common  to  almost  every  federal  agency.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  An 
unique  in  many  ways  and  has  been  under  intense  scrutiny  since  1989  from  the 
Congress,  the  media,  special  interest  groups,  the  public  and  artists.  We  have  I 
strengthening  our  procedures  and  operations,  including  in  response  to  Congres: 
mandates.  To  meet  these  increased  demands  while  staff  resources  have  been  si 
decreasing  --  from  a  high  of  337  FTE  in  1980  to  the  FY  95  level  of  273  FTE 
been  streamlining  programs  and  procedures  with  the  objective  of  improving  uti 
resources.  Now  in  response  to  new  leadership  as  well  as  the  National  Perform 
Review,  we  are  once  again  examining  operating  procedures  with  an  eye  towarc 
streamlining  operations  and  improving  client  services. 

•  We  have  held  meetings  with  grantees  to  seek  feedback  on  ways  to  improve 
of  services  and  to  minimize  the  burden  placed  on  them  for  application  prep 
and  reporting. 

•  We  have  decentralized  decision-making,  eliminated  two  offices  and  have  cc 
four  others. 

•  We  have  eliminated  areas  of  support,  tightened  eligibility  and  reduced  max 
grant  amounts. 

•  We  continue  to  work  to  streamline  operations,  especially  through  improver 
computer  systems. 

Agency  efforts  continue,  to  eliminate  unproductive  work,  to  review  and/or  revi 
administrative  directives,  and  to  improve  internal  communication  channels.  To 
utilize  electronic  information  technology,  the  Endowment  is  implementing  an  A 
Data  Processing  (ADP)  replacement  plan  to  move  from  a  Wang  Laboratories,  1 
mainframe  system  to  a  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  platform  using  non-proprie 
system  software.  Implementation  of  the  computer  replacement  plan  will  enable 
agency  to  begin  eliminating  dependence  on  a  Wang  system  which  no  longer  ha 
necessary  support  for  our  mission  critical  computer  systems,  and  take  advantag 
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current  technology.   The  Detail  of  Object  Classification  Chart  at  the  end  of  this 
section  shows  the  $1.5  million  for  computer  replacement  as  a  single  line  item; 
allocation  of  these  funds  is  more  fully  explained  in  Section  I,  Paragraph  E,  below. 

A.  FY  94  BASE 

The  Endowment's  FY  94  Administrative  Appropriation  was  $150,000  lower  than  the 
amount  requested.    Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  FY  94  appropriation,  a  4.23  percent 
Locality  Pay  Adjustment  was  mandated  for  January  1994.    The  added  cost  for  the 
Locality  Pay  Adjustment  during  FY  94  was  $459,000.    Given  the  magnitude  of  the 
pay  increase  and  overall  reduction  in  the  appropriation,  we  could  not  fully  absorb  the 
added  costs  and  it  was  necessary  to  reprogram  $250,000  into  the  Administrative 
Budget.    The  full  annualized  cost  of  the  4.23  percent  Locality  Pay  Adjustment  in 
FY  95  is  estimated  at  $637,000.    In  order  to  bring  staffing  down  to  273  FTE  (the 
FY  95  level)  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  seven  retirement  buy-out  incentives  during 
FY  94. 

In  FY  94  the  Endowment  began  studying  options  for  replacing  the  Wang 
Laboratories.  Inc.  computer  system.    Wang  Laboratories  is  facing  financial  problems 
and  is  moving  away  from  computer  production  which  has  rendered  our  system 
obsolete.    As  a  result  we  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hardware  and 
in  getting  support  services.    To  resolve  our  computer  problem,  we  developed  an 
ADP  Plan  and  initiated  procedures  to  move  to  a  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  based 
system. 

B.  FY  95  BASE 

Subsequent  to  submission  of  the  Endowment's  FY  95  Congressional  Budget 
Justification,  0MB  imposed  a  freeze  on  GSA  Space  Rent  increases.    For  the 
Endowment,  this  meant  a  reduction  of  $129,000  in  Administrative  funds  which,  in 
turn,  reduced  our  total  request.   Our  original  FY  95  Budget  Request  to  the  Congress 
included  a  1.6  percent  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI)  increase  and  did  not  provide 
for  any  Locality  Pay  Adjustment.    The  final  FY  95  pay  adjustment  included  a 
Locality  Pay  Adjustment  which  brought  the  total  increase  up  to  3.22  percent, 
effective  January  1995.    We  covered  this  unplanned  increase  through  absorption  from 
other  administrative  areas.    Overall,  our  FY  95  Administrative  Budget  is  $76,000 
less  than  the  amount  originally  requested. 

We  are  proceeding  with  implementation  of  a  LAN-based  computer  system  to  replace 
the  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  computer  components.    Replacement  of  the  computer  is 
so  critical  to  effective  operation,  that  we  obtained  approval  to  proceed  with  the 
project  by  shifting  funds  from  other  areas;  the  FY  95  portion  of  this  project  is 
$900,000.    During  FY  96  we  project  costs  of  $1.5  million  for  continuation  of  the 
computer  replacement. 
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maintain  a  high  level  or  responsive  to  our    customers. 

For  FY  96  we  have  are  requesting  $1.5  million  for  continuation  of  the  c 
replacement.  By  the  end  of  FY  96,  we  should  be  well  along  with  the  pi 
have  most  of  the  LANs  in  place,  providing  a  greater  level  of  electronic  ; 
Endowment. 

D.    AGENCY  STREAMLINING  PLANS 

Under  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR),  federal  agencies  have  b 
with  reducing  their  workforces  and  sffeamlining  their  organizations  and 
These  workforce  reductions  were  codified  in  the  Federal  Workforce  Res 
Act  of  1994.  For  the  Arts  Endowment,  this  equated  to  a  reduction  of  1 
from  an  FTE  of  286  in  FY  93  to  an  FTE  of  275  in  FY  95.  With  two  £ 
FTE  positions  transferred  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanitiei 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  our  FTE  levi 
to  273. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  already  made  substantial  prog 
in  establishing  and  implementing  initial  streamlining  plans.    For  example 

Mission  and  Function 

•  The  Endowment  is  reviewing  its  mission  and  function.  Input  is  beir 
from  the  Presidentially-appointed  private  citizen  members  of  the  Nat 
on  the  Arts  as  well  as  outside  sources  such  as  the  ARTS-21  conferei 
participants,  and  the  field.  We  expect  to  make  appropriate  changes  ii 
1996. 

Staffing  Levels 


•    Seven  buy-outs  were  achieved  in  FY  94. 
available;  early-outs  are  being  offered. 


No  additional  buy-outs  wi 


•  All  vacated  positions  are  being  reviewed  by  senior  staff  on  a  case-bj 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  positions  will  be  filled,  and,  if  so,  a 
level  with  an  eye  to  reductions. 
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Management  Improvements 


•  The  agency  has  appointed  staff  to  oversee  and  implement  changes  in  agency 
operations  (such  as  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  Operating  Officers,  Regulatory 
Policy  Officer,  and  an  Official  responsible  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993). 

•  New  delegations  of  authority  have  been  implemented,  decentralizing  authority 
and  reducing  steps  needed  to  undertake  or  complete  a  wide  variety  of  actions. 

•  Two  offices  were  consolidated  under  a  new  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

•  Council  and  panel  operations  have  been  combined  under  one  director. 

•  Five  programs  have  been  "clustered;"  three  under  one  director  and  two  under 
another.    Three  Program  Director  positions  have  been  "frozen;"  as  have  two 
Assistant  Director  positions;  other  positions  are  being  reduced  in  grade  level. 

•  The  Chairman  has  reinstituted  an  Administrative  Management  Council  of 
top-level  staff  to  oversee  activities  that  address  many  of  the  issues  confronting  the 
Endowment. 

•  Between  FY  90  and  FY  95,  the  agency  has  eliminated  27  funding  categories, 
tightened  eligibility  requirements  in  some  11  categories,  and  adopted  a  two-year 
or  alternate  year  funding  cycle  for  at  least  10  categories.    Additionally,  many 
categories  involving  subgranting  have  been  eliminated.    Further,  in  FY  96,  the 
agency  proposes  to  eliminate  or  consolidate  an  additional  eight  categories. 

Internal  Simplincation 

•  The  Endowment  is  initiating  electronic  scanning  to  input  basic  application 
information  to  the  agency's  automated  Grants  Management  System. 

•  The  use  of  electronics  funds  transfer  is  being  expanded. 

•  Use  of  electronic  certification  has  been  initiated. 

•  Studies  are  being  conducted  on  issues  relating  to  the  grant  post-award  process, 
the  panel  process,  and  the  agency's  program  strategy.    By  FY  96,  changes 
resulting  from  these  efforts  will  be  in  process  or  in  place. 

•  A  range  of  studies  and  evaluations  of  existing  programs  and  categories  are 
underway.    Information  obtained  from  these  studies  is  expected  to  affect  these 
areas  of  funding. 
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computer  operations  to  a  PC-based  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  platform 
the  current  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  environment.  The  new  system  will  | 
Endowment  staff  with  additional  and  more  reliable  tools  to  accomplish  thi 
automate  and  streamline  activities  which  are  now  labor  intensive,  facilitat 
sharing  of  software  and  hardware,  and  enable  staff  to  communicate  electr 
internally  and  with  individuals/organizations  external  to  the  Endowment. 

These  efforts  are  being  undertaken  and  results  achieved  even  though  our  FTE 
below  that  of  FY  93,  the  agency's  budget  has  decreased,  and  new  administrai 
requirements  in  our  1990  Reauthorization  Legislation,  Government  Performai 
Results  Act,  and  National  Performance  Review  have  increased  our  workload, 
will  continue  to  review  activities  to  seek  opportunities  for  further 
streamlining  without  compromising  accountability  or  responsiveness  to  our  cl 

AUTOMATED  DATA  PROCESSING  (ADP)/COMPUTER  REPLACEMEN 
PLAN 

Since  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  began  to  experience  fmancial  difficulties,  they 
manufacturing  hardware  and  began  downsizing  its  support  personnel  staff.  T 
agency's  three  mission  critical  computer  systems:  Financial  Management  Inf( 
System  (FMIS),  Grants  Management  System  (GMS),  and  Automated  Panel  B 
System  (APBS)  currently  operate  on  the  Wang  system.  We  developed  an  Au 
Data  Processing  (ADP)  plan  to  replace  the  Wang  system  with  a  Local  Area  > 
system. 

In  FY  95,  the  agency  received  approval  to  reprogram  $900,000  into  the 
Administrative  account  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  initial  phase  of  ti 
computer  replacement  plan.  During  FY  95,  most  of  this  funding  is  being  all( 
for  purchase  of  the  LAN  computing  platform,  and  associated  servers/compon 
The  balance  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  begin  converting  Wang  word  proces 
documents  to  WordPerfect  and  transfer  them  to  the  LAN;  install  existing  PC- 
software  on  the  LAN;  procure  and  install  electronic  mail  on  the  LAN;  and  in 
Requirements  Definition  study /design  aimed  at  integrating  and  re-developing 
agency's  Corporate  Information  Systems  (CIS).  The  computer  replacement  f 
shown  in  this  budget  as  a  single  line  item  in  the  Detail  of  Object  Classificatio 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 

In  FY  96,  $1.5  million  is  requested  to  continue  the  vital  computer  replacemei 
FY  96  activities  will  focus  on  the  conversion  and  reengineering  of  the  agency 
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The  Endowment's  FY  96  Administrative  Budget  request  is  described  on  the 
following  pages  by  cost  categories. 


II.      ANALYSIS  OF  FY  96  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  BY  COST  CATEGORIES 

A.    PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

The  sum  of  $16,970,000  is  requested  for  personnel  compensation  which  covers  salary 
and  benefits  for  273  FTE.    The  personnel  compensation  estimate  includes  the  full 
annualized  cost  of  the  FY  95  3.22  percent  pay  increase  (covering  the  Employment 
Cost  Index  and  Locality  Pay  adjustments)  as  well  as  the  proposed  2.4  percent  pay 
increase  for  FY  96.    The  Administrative  Budget  does  not  include  funds  for  any 
Locality  Pay  Adjustments  in  FY  96  nor  does  it  include  funds  for  FY  96  retirement 
incentive  buy-out  options. 

The  following  is  a  narrative  justification  by  sub-object  class  for  the  FY  96 
personnel  compensation  request: 

1.  Full-Time  Permanent 

This  category  includes  $12,147,000  for  support  of  Full-Time  Permanent 
staff    This  object  class  also  includes  funds  to  cover  within-grade  pay 
increases,  anticipated  promotions,  and  anticipated  lump-sum  payments. 

2.  Other  Than  Full-Time  Permanent 

This  category  includes  $1,769,000  for  support  of  Part-Time  Permanent, 
Temporary,  and  Intermittent  employees  who  work  fewer  than  forty  hours 
per  week).    This  category  also  includes  compensation  for  members 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for  participating  in  quarterly  meetings 
and  other  agency  activities  and  meetings. 

3.  Other  Personnel  Compensation 

The  total  budget  for  this  object  class  is  $133,000.    It  will  cover  payment 
of  $33,000  for  Overtime,  Night  Differential  and  Holiday  Pay,  and  employee 
awards  at  $100,000,  down  from  $203,000  in  FY  93. 

4.  Special  Personnel  Services  Payments 

The  sum  of  $230,000  is  included  in  this  category  to  continue  to  cover  the 
Stay-in-School  Program  employees.    Under  this  program,  the  agency  receives 
eight  dedicated  employees  who,  in  turn,  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  for 
their  education  tuition,  learn  how  a  federal  agency  operates,  and  develop  useful 
job  skills. 
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wiin  me  current  graae  structure,  a  minimal  transition  or  new  employees 
and  the  revised  agency  contribution  rate  for  FERS  employees  (per  Offic 
Personnel  Management  -  effective  October  1,  1994).    In  addition,  the  a 
will  be  responsible  for  approximately  $17,000  of  Office  of  Worker's 
Compensation  (OWC)  payments. 

6.    Benefits  to  Former  Personnel 

The  sum  of  $30,000  is  requested  to  cover  severance  payments.  Paymer 
these  expenses  vary  depending  on  the  number  and  types  of  claims  made 
Liability  for  such  claims  is  unknown  until  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  ye< 

In  FY  94,  the  agency  received  approval  to  offer  retirement  incentive  bu; 
options  to  seven  employees.  No  funds  are  budgeted  for  retirement  incei 
outs  in  FY  95  and  FY  96. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  personnel  compensation  and  benefit  costs: 


11.1  Full-Time  Permanent  (FTP) 

11.3  Other  Than  FTP 

11.5  Other  Personnel  Compensation 

11.8  Special  Personnel  Services 

11.9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 
12.1  Personnel  Benefits 

13.1  Benefits  to  Former  Personnel 


($ 

in  thousani 

FY  94 

FY  95 

ACT 

EST 

11,759 

11,720 

1,524 

1,756 

138 

143 

180 

225 

13.602 

13,844 

2,698 

2,668 

183 

30 

Total  Compensation  &  Benefits 
B.    TRAVEL  OF  PERSONS 


16.482         16.542 


For  FY  96,  the  Endowment  is  requesting  $505,000  for  staff  and  Council  me 
travel.  Of  this  amount,  $405,000  is  for  local  and  out-of-town  travel  for  stal 
(including  the  Office  of  Inspector  General),  and  $100,000  is  for  National  Cc 
To  ensure  that  Endowment  programs  are  accessible  to  the  broadest  range  of 
Americans  and  communities,  it  is  important  that  staff  maintains  a  presence  ii 
field.   Travel  to  off-line,  smaller  communities  is  more  expensive  than  travel 
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cities  and  to  contain  costs  we  are  monitoring  staff  attendance  at  national  conferences 
and  encouraging  travelers  to  link  and  consolidate  trips  to  various  regions. 
The  Endowment  feels  it  is  important  to  share  information  on  model  projects  which 
are  successful  in  areas  such  as  youth-at-risk  or  arts  education.    Meeting  with  state, 
local,  and  arts  education  groups  allows  Endowment  staff  to  communicate  these 
success  stories  directly  to  the  people  who  are  dealing  with  these  social  issues. 
The  Chairman  will  continue  to  travel  to  communities  across  the  country  and  to 
meet  with  as  many  groups  and  individuals  as  possible  to  discuss  the  Endowment's 
programs  and  hear  their  concerns. 

In  FY  96,  we  are  requesting  $100,000  for  Council  member  travel.   These  fiinds 
enable  Council  members  to  attend  regularly  scheduled  Council  meetings,  panel 
meetings,  and  other  official  functions. 

($  in  thousands) 
FY  94  FY  95  FY  % 

ACT  EST  REQ 

21.1    Staff  Travel   a/  329  400  405 

21.3   Council  Travel  _22  100  _mQ 

Total  Travel  428  500  505 

a/   Includes  $11,709  of  Invitational  Travel  in  FY  94. 

C.    TRANSPORTATION  OF  THINGS 

The  sum  of  $68,000  is  requested  for  this  object  class  in  FY  96.    Funds  are  used 
primarily  for  contracting  with  a  commercial  courier  for  express  delivery  of 
time-sensitive  materials  primarily  for  panel  and  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
meetings.    It  should  be  noted  that  express  delivery  for  panel  and  council  books  is 
logistically  more  cost  effective  than  using  regular  postage  services  and  it  also 
provides  the  agency  with  tracing  capabilities.    The  Endowment  will  continue  to 
monitor  use  and  contain  costs  in  this  area. 

The  FY  94  costs  include  approximately  $21,000  for  relocation  allowances. 
The  FY  95  and  FY  96  Administrative  Budget  requests  do  not  include  funds 
to  support  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  regulations  concerning  new 
employee  relocation  allowances.    If  a  need  arises  to  cover  relocation  expenses, 
we  will  have  to  revise  this  estimate. 

($  in  thousands) 
FY  94  FY  95  FY  96 

ACT  EST  REQ 

22.0  Transportation  of  Things  87  66  68 
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located  in  the  Northeast  section  of  Washington,  DC.  The  revised  FY  • 
estimate  reflects  an  $129,000  reduction  from  the  original  GSA  estimate 
the  FY  95  Congressional  Justification.  The  FY  96  estimate  represents  i 
percent  increase  (per  GSA)  over  the  revised  FY  95  estimate. 

2.    Rentals.  Communications,  and  Utilities 

a.  Equipment  Rental 

The  amount  requested  for  equipment  rental  in  FY  96  is  $20,000 
and  maintains  the  FY  95  level  of  services. 

b.  Telephone 

The  sum  of  $254,000  is  requested  for  FY  96  telephone  costs.  Incn 
of  electronic  data  transfer  and  other  communication  services  such  a: 
and  Artswire  contribute  to  the  projected  increase  in  telephone  costs 
and  FY  96. 

In  addition  to  using  FTS-2000,  the  agency  continues  to  use  its  own 
switching  system  which  has  reduced  costs  associated  with  office  mc 
changes  in  service.  Inasmuch  as  FTS  does  not  service  international 
certain  types  of  toll  calls,  we  also  use  a  commercial  long-distance  c 

c.  Postage 

The  sum  of  $356,000  is  requested  for  postage  in  FY  96  and  represi 
increase  of  $10,000  over  the  revised  FY  95  estimate.  This  increase 
used  to   cover  the  FY  95  first  class  postage  rate  increase. 


23.1  Rent  Payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Equipment  Rental 

23.3  Telephone 

23.3  Postage 


($ 

in  thousands) 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

ACT 

EST 

REO 

2,448 

2,398 

2,458 

15 

20 

20 

199 

246 

254 

336 

346 

356 

Total  Rent,  Comm.  &  Utilities 


2,998 


3,010 


3,088 
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E.    PRINTING  AND  REPRODUCTION 


The  Endowment  is  requesting  $419,000  for  this  object  class  in  FY  96.   These  funds 
are  used  to  print  Endowment  application  guidelines,  agency  publications,  the  Annual 
Report,  Council  books.  Guide  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  notices  in 
the  Federal  Register.    The  agency  anticipates  producing  additional  publications  in 
response  to  increasing  information  requests. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  has  advised  agencies  that  FY  95  and  FY  96 
printing  costs  will  increase  2.7  and  2.8  percent,  respectively,  over  the  previous 
fiscal  years.    The  agency  continues  to  contain  costs  by  using  desk-top  publishing 
programs  to  produce  camera-ready  copy  for  Endowment  guidelines  and  some  other 
publications.    In  addition,  the  agency  will  continue  to  use  its  duplication 
facilities  whenever  feasible. 

For  FY  94,  the  agency  originally  requested  $350,000  for  printing.   Actual  usage  was 
30  percent  below  the  request  and  was  mainly  attributable  to  agency-wide  publication 
projects  being  delayed,  reductions  in  guideline  printing  costs,  and  a  reduction  in 
Federal  Register  use.   The  FY  95  estimate  assumes  that  most  delayed  projects,  as 
well  as  planned  projects,  will  be  completed. 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  94           FY  95 

FY  96 

ACT               EST 

REO 

24.0   Printing  &  Reproduction  243  380  419 

F.    OTHER  SERVICES 

1.    Training 

The  agency  requests  $70,000  for  agency-wide  training  in  E^  95  and  in  FY  96. 
As  the  Endowment  implements  streamlining  plans  and  begins  to  move  to  a  LAN- 
based  computing  platform,  employee  training  will  become  increasingly  important. 
All  employees  will  require  a  basic  level  of  computer  knowledge.   Special  training 
will  be  needed  for  using  Corporate  Information  Systems,  using  the  Information 
Highway  (i.e.  Internet),  and  Electronic  Mail.    Employees  will  also  need  training 
in  areas  of  new  responsibilities  that  result  from  implementing  the  agency's 
streamlining  plans.    In  addition,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  staff  require 
specialized  training  courses  which  are  included  within  the  agency-wide  allocation. 
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The  amount  requested  for  this  object  class  in  FY  96  is  $1,300,000.  Th 
cover  a  multitude  of  contracts  which  include:  payroll/  personnel  proces 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  GSA  Guard  Service;  health  services  wit 
Department  of  Justice;  miscellaneous  contracts  for  services  such  as  tern] 
personnel,  storage  facilities,  mailings  ,  and  interagency  audits;  and  cost 
associated  with  the  quarterly  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Presideni 
Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  meetings. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  amount  requested  is  for  equipment  mai 
The  majority  of  the  maintenance  is  related  to  the  ADP  area.  As  the  ag 
implements  the  computer  replacement  project,  system  maintenance  will 
primarily  due  to  maintaining  two  computing  platforms,  and  expiring  wa 
for  equipment  purchased  in  FY  95.  The  agency  also  anticipates  cost  in( 
maintain  the  duplication  equipment,  purchased  through  the  Federal  Leas 
Owner  Purchase  (FLTOP)  agreements,  due  to  the  equipment's  age  and 
usage. 

3.    Panelist  Contracts 

The  Endowment  requests  $1,260,000  for  panelist  contracts  in  FY  96.  "1 
agency's  grantmaking  process  relies  heavily  on  panel  recommendations, 
ensure  the  integrity  of  the  panel  process,  the  Endowment  places  special 
on  the  selection  of  panelists.  Every  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that  panels 
artists,  arts  administrators,  laypersons,  and  other  experts  who  reflect  a  ' 
geographic,  ethnic,  and  minority  representation.  In  addition,  panelist  se 
criteria  eliminate  conflict  of  interest  issues  as  mandated  by  law. 

FY  94  panel  costs  were  lower  than  anticipated.  During  FY  94,  the  actii 
number  of  panelist  days  was  approximately  13  percent  below  the  plaime 
The  Endowment  canceled  nine  planned  meetings  and  experienced  higher 
normal  absentee  rates;  most  of  the  canceled  panels  were  overview  panel 
other  cases  it  was  expedient  to  "piggyback"  panels  to  avoid  additional  tr 
Washington,  D.C.    In  addition,  per  diem  rates  were  held  at  the  FY  93  1 
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The  revised  FY  95  estimate  is  $26,000  below  the  amount  originally  requested  in 
the  FY  95  Congressional  Justification.    To  control  costs  in  FY  95,  the 
Endowment  is  holding  per  diem  at  the  FY  94  approved  rate  and  honorarium  rates 
at  current  levels  which  have  not  increased  since  1990.    In  addition,  we  will 
continue  to  evaluate  the  applicability  of  each  panel  using  criteria  such  as  the 
number  of  applications  received  and  if  applications  review  for  multiple  categories 
can  be  grouped. 

4.  Consultant  Contracts 

The  amount  budgeted  for  consultant  contracts  in  FY  96  is  $35,000.    Funds  in 
this  subobject  class  are  primarily  used  to  bring  experts  to  meetings  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  discuss  program  activities,  and  external  factors, 
such  as  demography  and  technology,  affecting  our  future  directions. 

5.  Administrative  Contracts 

The  amount  requested  for  this  object  class  in  FY  96  is  $466,000.   These  funds 
provide  contractual  services  which  are  more  efficiently  performed  by  private 
sector  contractors.   The  single  largest  contract  is  for  the  agency's  facilities 
management  contract.   This  contract,  estimated  at  $249,000,  includes  funding  to 
manage  and  operate  the  Endowment's  duplicating  operations,  intra-agency  mail 
delivery,  and  supply  room  services. 

In  addition,  the  Endowment  has  budgeted  $110,000  for  costs  associated  with 
modifications  of  the  Financial  Management  Information  System  (FMIS),  Grants 
Management  System  (CMS)  and  Automated  Panel  Bank  System  (APBS)  to  meet 
operating  needs.    Even  though  the  agency  will  begin  implementation  of  its 
computer  replacement  project,  it  is  expected  to  be  at  least  two  years  before  the 
Corporate  Information  Systems  (CIS)  conversion  will  be  started.    In  the 
meantime,  we  have  budgeted  enough  funds  to  modify  the  current  system  to  meet 
new  and/or  revised  operational  requirements. 

6.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  Agreements 

The  FY  96  request  for  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  agreements  (IPAs) 
is  $439,000.   This  will  allow  the  agency  to  maintain  the  current  number  of  IPA 
agreements.   The  IPA  arrangement  has  proven  extremely  useful  in  employing 
people  from  state  and  local  agencies  and  universities.   An  agreement  is 
established   with  the  employer  so  that  the  individual  remains  employed  by  his  or 
her  sponsoring  organization.   The  individual  can  then  return  to  his/her  institution 
without  interruption  in  service  and  benefits.    In  this  way,  the  Endowment  can 
employ  experts  who  return  to  their  fields  with  a  national  perspective  about  the 
arts.    This  is  especially  true  of  those  individuals  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
able,  or  willing,  to  leave  their  current  positions  permanently,  but  are  interested 
in  a  temporary  assignment. 
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25.8  Panelist  Contracts 

25.8  Consultant  Contracts 

25.9  Administrative  Contracts 
25.4  IPA  Agreements 

Total  Contracts 


1,097 

1,254 

1,260 

24 

35 

35 

404 

467 

466 

387 

425 

439 

3,170 


3,556  b/       3,570  c/ 


Excludes  $350  of  computer  replacement  costs. 
Excludes  $1,100  of  computer  replacement  costs. 


G.   SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

The  Endowment  requests  $254,000  for  supplies  and  materials  in  FY  96.  This 
class  provides  funds  for  general  office  and  ADP  supplies.  The  agency  will  co 
to  experience  higher  costs  for  computer-related  supplies  as  it  relies  more  heav 
Professional  Computers. 

The  Endowment  has  budgeted  funds  to  be  used  for  electronic  subscriptions.   1 
will  enable  staff  to  use  services  such  as  Internet  and  ArtsWire.    Increased  usai 
expected  as  the  Endowment  implements  its  computer  replacement  strategy  and 
determines  how  these  services  can  assist  the  agency  in  better  serving  our 
constituencies. 


($  in  thousands) 
FY  94  FY  95 

ACT  EST 


26.0   Supplies  and  Materials 


231 


221  d/ 


FY  96 
REQ 

254  e/ 


d/    Excludes  $25  of  computer  replacement  costs. 
e/    Excludes  $100  of  computer  replacement  costs. 
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H.    EQUIPMENT 


The  FY  96  request  for  equipment  is  $26,000.    This  request  covers  non-ADP  items 
such  as  replacement  of  worn-out  calculators,  furniture,  and  audio/visual  equipment 
needed  for  panels.    This  object  class  also  includes  funds  for  modular  workstation 
components  which  are  used  by  the  majority  of  Endowment  employees. 

In  FY  94,  savings  were  used  to  purchase  Professional  Computers  (PCs).  With  these 
purchases,  the  agency  was  able  to  replace  virtually  all  outdated  PCs  as  well  as  stand 
alone  Wang  terminals.  In  addition,  all  new  PCs  were  configured  for  integration  into 
the  agency's  LAN  computing  platform. 

Starting  in  FY  95,  Automated  Data  Processing  (ADP)  hardware  and  software 
purchases  will  be  charged  against  the  computer  replacement  funds. 

($  in  thousands) 
FY  94  FY  95  FY  96 

ACT  EST  REQ 

31.0   Equipment  234  20  f/  26  g/ 

f/     Excludes  $525  of  computer  replacement  costs, 
g/    Excludes  $300  of  computer  replacement  costs. 
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Endowment's  Administrative  Budget.    No  authority  within  the  Endowme 
the  Chairman,  approves  the  Inspector  General's  budget. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  OIG  costs: 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  94           FY  95 

ACT               EST 

1100 

Personnel   h/ 

556               576 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

78                 80 

2100 

Travel 

9                 14 

2400 

Printing 

0                   1 

2500 

Training 

10                 13 

2500 

Contractual  Services   i/ 

0                 25 

2650 

Supplies 

6                   6 

Total 


659 


715 


h/    Supports  8.0  FTE. 

i/   Excludes  $15,500  in  FY  94  for  development  of  an  Audit  Tra 
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IV.    PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTFF  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 


The  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  (PCAH)  was 
established  in  1982  by  Presidential  Executive  Order,  renewed  on  September  17,  1993. 
The  current  authorization  expires  on  September  30,  1995;  it  is  expected  to  be  renewed. 
The  costs  of  the  PCAH  are  reflected  in  the  various  object  classes  of  the  Arts 
Endowment's  Administrative  Budget.    The  PCAH's  logistical  and  administrative 
support  activities  (e.g.,  personnel,  travel,  contractual  services,  reprographic 
services,  etc.)  are  provided  by  the  Arts  Endowment.    The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  (NEH)  shares  about  half  the  cost  of  the  PCAH,  through  a  reimbursement 
agreement.    In  FY  94,  staffing  for  the  PCAH  was  counted  against  the  Arts  Endowment's 
FTE.    However,  starting  in  FY  95,  the  staffing  will  be  shared  (2  FTE  under  NEA  and 
2  FTE  under  NEH).    In  addition,  each  agency  will  cover  any  travel  costs  associated  with 
their  PCAH  FTEs. 

PCAH  is  budgeted  at  $396,000  for  FY  96  as  reflected  in  the  object  class  chart  below. 
In  FY  94,  personnel  compensation  costs  for  PCAH  was  substantially  lower  than 
anticipated  due  to  the  Director's  position  being  vacant  for  approximately  four  months, 
and  one  staff  member  position  being  vacant  for  eleven  months.    The  FY  95  and  FY  96 
request  assumes  that  all  positions  will  be  fllled. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  PCAH  costs: 


($ 

in  thousands) 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

EfJT 

EST 

REO 

1100 

Personnel  j/,  k/ 

182 

256 

263 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits  j/,  k/ 

36 

42 

43 

2100 

Travel 

11 

18 

18 

2200 

Trans,  of  Things 

1 

1 

1 

2300 

Postage 

3 

3 

3 

2310 

Rent 

52 

51 

52 

2321 

Telephone 

5 

5 

5 

2400 

Printing 

0 

6 

6 

2500 

Contractual  Services 

2 

2 

2 

2650 

Supplies 

2 

2 

2 

3100 

Equipment 

_S 

_i 

^L 

Total 


299 


387 


396 


FTE  Support:  2.6  in  FY  94.   Starting  with  FY  95,  FTE  support  for  the 
PCAH  will  be  shared  by  the  NEA  and  NEH  with  each  carrying  2  FTE. 


k/ 


FY  94  Personnel  compensation  is  significantly  lower  than  initially  budgeted 
due  to  staff  vacancies. 
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11.1  Full -Time  Permanent 

11.3  Other  Than  Full -Time  Permanent 

1 1 .5  Other  Personnel  Compensation 

11.8  Special  Personal  Services 

11.9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 

12.1  Civilian  Personnel  Benefits 

13.0  Benefits  for  Former  Personnel 

Total  Compensation  &  Benefits 

21 .0  Travel  &  Transportation  of  Persons 

22.0  Transportation  of  Things 

23.1  Rental  Payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Comm.,  Utilities  &  Misc.  Charges 

24.0  Printing  and  Reproduction 

25.2  Other  Services  b/ 
26.0  Supplies  and  Materials 
31.0  Equipment 

99.0        TOTAL 


$11,759 

$11,72C 

1,524 

1,756 

138 

143 

180 

225 

13.602 

13,844 

2,698 

2,668 

183 

3C 

16,482 

16,542 

428 

50C 

87 

6€ 

2,448 

2,396 

550 

612 

243  a/ 

38C 

3,170  c/ 

3,55€ 

231 

221 

234 

2C 

23,873  11 

24,29£ 

Computer  Replacement 


90C 


TOTAL  WITH  COMPUTER  REPLACEMENT  $23,873 


$25,19£ 


a/  Excludes  $2,681  of  Policy,  Planning  and  Research  (PP&R)  activities  which  are 

object  class  in  the  President's  Budget. 
b/  Excludes  NEH  reimbursement  for  approximately  one-half  of  PCAH  expenses 
c/  Excludes  $22,194  of  PP&R  activities  which  are  included  under  this  object  clasi 
d/  Excludes  $20  of  PP&R  activities  which  are  included  under  this  object  class  In 
e/  Excludes  $50  of  PP&R  activities  which  are  included  under  this  object  class  in 
f/    Lapse  in  FY  94  of  $1 8.278. 
g/  Activities  are  included  in  the  President's  Budget  as  follows:  $350  in  25.2,  $25 

and  $525  in  31.0. 
h/  Activities  are  included  in  the  President's  Budget  as  follows:  $1,100  in  25.2,  $1 

and  $300  in  31 .0. 
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CATEGORY  CHANGES  SINCE  1990 


The  Endowment's  structure  and  categories  are  always  under 
review.  Since  1990,  numerous  changes  have  occurred.  In 
response  to  funding  reductions  and/or  reallocations  and 
changing  needs ,  many  changes  have  been  made  throughout  the 
discipline  programs.  For  example,  funding  categories  have 
been  eliminated,  combined,  and  stretched  over  two-year, 
or  alternating  year,  cycles.  Eligibility  requirements  have 
been  tightened  up  and  maximum  grant  amounts  lowered.  In 
response  to  changing  needs  a  few  new  funding  categories  have 
been  created.  To  free  up  resources  for  these  new  categories 
and  for  the  use  of  the  newly-mandated  Underserved  Communities 
Set-Aside  or  arts  education  funds,  a  number  of  other 
categories  have  been  terminated  or  reorganized. 
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7.  Senior  Literature  Fellowships 

8.  Film/video  Preservation  Subgranting 

9.  Independent  Film/Videomakers 

10.  Media  Arts  Fund  Subgranting 

11.  Narrative  Film  Development  (Media  Arts) 

12.  Regional  Fellowships  (Media  Arts) 

13.  Museum  Purchase  Plan 

14.  Special  Artistic  Initiatives  (Museum) 

15.  Centers  for  New  Music  Resources 

16.  Music  Commissioning  Subgranting 

17.  Opera-Musical  Theater  Artist  Fellowships 

18.  Special  Projects  (Opera-Musical  Theater) 

19.  Artists  Projects  (Presenting) 

20.  Presenting  Development  Initiative  for  Community 
Organizations  (Presenting) 

21.  Services  to  Presenting  Organizations  (Presenting 

22.  Services  to  the  Field   (Inter-Arts/Presenting) 

23.  Distinguished  Theater  Artist  Fellowships 

24.  Professional  Theater  Presenters 

25.  Professional  Theater  Training 

26.  Special  Projects/Collaborations  (Theater) 

27.  Theater  Ongoing  Ensembles 


Funding  categories  to  be  eliminated  in  FY  96: 

1.  Composers  Fellowships  (Music) 

2.  Music  Recording 

3.  Orchestra  Education  Pilot  (Music) 

4.  Solo  Recitalists  Fellowships  (Music) 

5.  Artists  Projects  Regional  Initiative  (Presenting 

6.  Commissioning  Projects  (Presenting) 

7.  Consolidated  Application  Pilot  for  Presenters 

8.  Dance  Presenters 

9.  Music  Presenters 

10.  Rural/Inner-City  Arts  Presenting  Regrant 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

GRANTS  AWARDED  AS  EXTRAORDINARY  ACTIONS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994 


ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

DANCE 

EXPANSION  ARTS 

LOCALS  ARTS  AGENCIES 

THEATER 

VISUAL  ARTS 

F>OLICY,  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 


1 

$5,000 

1 

$10,000 

1 

$10,000 

2 

$40,000 

2 

$17,500 

2 

$40,000 

12 

$72,850 

21 

$195,350 



NOTE:  In  FY  93,  there  ucre  15  Extraordinary  Action  Grants  totaling  $113,900. 
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The  Ellington  Fund 

Arts  in  Education  Program  Total 


1  grant  3 


OANCE/Spec i a  I  Projects 
Dance  Notation  Bureau 


Dance  Program  Total 


1  grant  S 


EXPANSION  ARTS/Special  Projects 
Peoples  Music  School 


Expansion  Arts  Program  Total 


1  grant  3 


LOCAL  ARTS  AGENCIES/Local  Arts  Agency  Development/ 
Leadership,  Training  &  Services 
Associated  Writing  Programs 
The  Chicago  Academy  for  the  Arts 

Locals  Arts  Agencies  Program  Total 


2  grants  a 


THEATER/Professional  Companies 
Circle  in  the  Square  Theater 
Negro  Ensemble  Company 

Theater  Program  Total 


2  grants  3 


VISUAL  ARTS/Special  Projects 
Western  States  Arts  Federation 
The  NAMES  Project  Foundation 

Visual  Arts  Program  Total 


2  grants  3 
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POLICY,  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 
Arts  Adninistration  Fellows 
Alvarez,  Haribel 
Bies,  Angela 
Bilouus,  Sarah 
Bisssell,  Bill 
Cohen,  Charlotte 
Oaniel-Suaratsingh,  Jillian 
Gonzalez,  Michael 
Guglielmo,  Rudy 
Stinson,  Craig 
Tabb,  Uendell 
Turks,  Wanda  Marie 
Uood,  Margaret 

Policy,  Planning  and  Research  Total 


ARTS  ENDOWMENT  TOTAL 


S6,400 
$6,200 
S6.200 
$6,000 
S5.500 
S6,200 
S6,200 
S6.400 
SS.825 
SS.825 
S6.100 
S6,000 

12  grants  3    $72,850  a/ 


21  grants  a   $195,350 


a/  These  fellowships  were  awarded  as  Extraordinary  Action  Grants 
due  to  the  Council  timing  cycle. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  requests  an 
appropriation  of  $182  million  for  fiscal  year  1996  to  promote 
national  progress  in  the  humanities: 

•  $128,977  million  for  the  Endowment's  grant  programs  in 
support  of  high  quality  education,  research,  preservation, 
and  public  projects  in  the  humanities  throughout  the 
nation; 

•  $4  million  in  funds  for  the  first  year  of  a  three-year 
"Technology  and  the  Humanities"  special  initiative  in 
support  of  humanities  projects  and  programs  that  employ 
electronic  technologies; 

•  $13,973  million  in  funds  for  the  NEH  Challenge  Grants 
program  to  stimulate  and  match  private,  non- federal 
donations  in  support  of  humanities  institutions  and 
organizations ; 

•  $11.94  million  in  funds  to  stimulate  and  match  non- federal 
contributions  to  humanities  projects  supported  by  the 
Endowment ;  and 

•  $23.11  million  in  funds  for  administrative  expenses 
necessary  to  operate  the  agency. 

I .   Thirty  Years  of  Serving  the  Nation:  The  NEH  Mission 

In  the  1965  legislation  that  created  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  "encouragement  and  support  of  national  progress  ...  in  the 
humanities  .  .  .  ,  while  primarily  a  matter  for  private  and  local 
initiative,  is  also  an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government."   Over  the  last  three  decades,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
the  federal  government  can  be  a  constructive  presence  in  the 
nation's  educational  and  cultural  life  by  complementing, 
assisting,  and  adding  to  private  and  state  and  local  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  humanities.   With  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
public  funds  Congress  makes  available  to  the  agency  each  year-- 
which  currently  represents  only  about  one -one -hundredth  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  federal  budget- -NEH  provides  seed  money  to 
support  thousands  of  stimulating  projects  and  programs  throughout 
the  nation  that  help  millions  of  Americans  expand  their  knowledge 
of  human  history,  thought,  and  culture. 


mission:  A  recent  poll  found,  for  example,  that  almos 
quarters  of  respondents  thought  that  public  and  privat 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities  should  be  sustained  at 
levels.  Because  contact  with  the  humanities  encourage 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  seek  knowledge  and  wise 
reflect  deeply  on  issues,  and  to  make  sense  of  and  fii 
in  our  rich  cultural  heritage,  a  measure  of  federal  sv 
the  humanities  continues  to  be  a  worthy  national  ente: 
great  nation  like  the  United  States. 

NEH  annually  fulfills  the  serious  national  purpose 
has  set  for  it  and  builds  on  its  record  of  service  to 
American  people .  The  Endowment ' s  grant  programs  are  t 
and  cost-effective  instruments  for  helping  Americans  i 
knowledge  of  the  people,  events,  ideas,  and  achievemei 
make  up  the  record  of  civilization.  Through  the  more 
awards  we  make  each  year  to  applicants  from  every  stat 
region  of  the  country,  we  help  the  humanities  grow  anc 
thus  nourishing  and  enriching  the  nation's  educational 
cultural  life.  Noteworthy  humanities  projects  and  pre 
Congressional  funding  for  the  Endowment  has  made  poss: 


major  television  documentaries  such  as  Ken  Bun 
Civil  War- -a  spellbinding  history  lesson  of  the 
and  transcendent  event  in  our  nation's  history- 
winning  film  biographies  of  such  important  figx 
American  history  as  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  CI 
Lindbergh,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Lyndon  Jc 
George  C.  Marshall,  and  Frederick  Douglass.  Tl 
of  these  and  other  NEH- funded  films  reach  tens 
of  Americans  of  diverse  social,  cultural,  and  e 
backgrounds  in  all  areas  of  the  nation.- 


support  for  scholarly  editions  of  the  papers  ol 
nation's  Presidents  including  Washington,  Jeffe 
Madison,  Grant,  and  Eisenhower  and  authoritati\ 
of  the  writings  and  papers  of  other  important  t 
and  cultural  figures  such  as  James  Fenimore  Coc 
Waldo  Emerson,  Mark  Twain,  Willa  Gather,  and  Me 
King,  Jr.  These  and  other  significant  works  ol 
scholarship- -which  will  be  available  on  the  she 
nation's  libraries  for  consultation  by  generati 
scholars,  students,  and  general  readers--are  p] 
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wise  investments  for  the  federal  government  to  make  in  the 
life  of  the  mind  in  America.   Each  year,  NEH  enables 
thousands  of  American  scholars  across  the  nation  to  pursue 
important  research  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities; 

projects  to  preserve  and  make  more  accessible  essential 
books,  documents,  newspapers,  and  other  materials  held  in 
the  nation's  libraries,  archives,  museums,  and  other 
cultural  institutions  that  are  in  danger  of  being  lost 
forever  due  to  the  high  acidic  content  of  the  paper  they 
are  printed  on  or  the  improper  ways  they  are  stored  and 
handled.   NEH  grants  in  this  area  have  helped  to  microfilm 
more  than  660.000  brittle  volumes  and  54  million  pages  of 
fragile,  historically  significant  newspapers  and  to 
stabilize  the  condition  of  over  26  million  objects  of 
archaeological,  ethnographic,  and  historical  importance; 

educational  institutes  and  seminars  attended  by  more  than 
3.000  school  teachers  and  college  and  university  faculty 
each  year  that  help  to  strengthen  and  reinvigorate  their 
teaching  and  knowledge  of  important  texts  and  themes  in 
the  humanities.   The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  these 
institutes  and  seminars  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  schoolchildren  who  receive  better  instruction  in 
their  history,  literature,  and  language  classes  because 
they  are  taught  by  teachers  who  have  been  intellectually 
refreshed  as  a  result  of  participation  in  NEH- sponsored 
education  projects; 

major  museum  exhibitions  such  as  "The  Treasures  of 
Tutankhamen, "  "The  Worlds  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
Monticello, "  "A  House  Divided:  America  in  the  Age  of 
Lincoln, "  and  "William  Wordsworth  and  the  Age  of  English 
Romanticism"  that  each  year  are  viewed  by  several  million 
people  at  more  than  150  sites  in  all  states  and 
territories .   In  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for 
people  to  experience  excellent  humanities  presentations, 
these  exhibitions,  which  often  draw  visitors  from  the 
surrounding  region  and  beyond,  also  contribute  to 
"cultural  tourism"  and  thus  have  an  economic  impact  in  the 
host  towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are  held;  and 

more  than  6.000  reading  and  discussion  programs,  symposia, 
lectures,  films  and  other  public  education  projects  and 
programs  sponsored  by  the  56  state  humanities  councils 
organized  in  all  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Marianas,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam  that  annually  reach 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
school  auditoriums;  local  museums  and  libraries;  community 
centers,  court  houses,  and  state  capitols;  church  and 
grange  halls;  and  on  college  campuses. 


matches  for  specific  humanities  projects  supported  b 
grant  programs.  In  addition,  NEH  awards  also  stimul 
participation  and  commitment  by  the  institutions  and 
organizations  receiving  the  grants:  In  fiscal  year 
this  "cost -sharing"  by  recipients  of  Endowment  grant 
more  than  $138  million. 

For  thirty  years,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
has  been  an  efficient,  model  federal  agency  that  has 
invaluable  service  to  the  American  people.  In  FY  19 
years  ahead,  the  Endowment  will  strive  to  add  to  thi 
distinguished  record  of  accomplishment.  We  will  be 
diligent  in  exploring  avenues  for  extending  and  impr 
American  people's  access  to  the  best  of  our  programm 


II .   The  FY  1996  Budget  Request 

A.  Context  of  the  Request 

The  NEH  FY  1996  appropriation  request  of  $182  mi 
responsible  amount  for  the  American  people  to  invest 
activities  that  will  yield  both  immediate  and  long-t 
to  the  nation.  In  addition  to  providing  the  funding 
necessary  for  the  agency  to  fulfill  its  legislated  m 
request  advances  directly  many  objectives  shared  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  including:  "reinven 
government  agencies  go  about  the  business  of  serving 
improving  the  quality  of  education  available  to  our 
the  nation's  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  fo 
development  of  an  electronic  information  "superhighw 
United  States;  and  providing  opportunities  for  citiz 
regions  of  the  country  to  engage  in  a  lifetime  of  le 
"cost"  of  our  FY  1996  budget  request  represents  a  co 
the  humanities  of  less  than  70  cents  per  person  in  t 
modest  sum  for  the  federal  government  to  invest  in  t 
national  endeavor. 


To  enable  the  Endowment  to  continue  serving  the 
people  by  supporting  humanities  projects  of  excellen 
significance  and  to  accomplish  the  programming  objec 
planned  for  FY  1996,  it  is  necessary  to  request  a  ma 
increase  in  funding  over  our  current  appropriation  o 
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million.   This  funding  increase  would  be  earmarked  to  support  a 
new  special  initiative- -"Technology  and  the  Humanities" --that 
will  enhance  the  Endowment's  efforts  to  bring  important 
humanities  resources  and  materials  on  to  the  developing 
information  superhighway  and  to  provide  wider  access  to  these 
materials  for  all  Americans . 

Unfortunately,  even  with  this  increase  the  Endowment  will 
have  to  continue  the  austerity  budget  strategy  we  have  had  to 
follow  in  recent  years  of  denying  awards  to  many  meritorious 
grant  proposals  that  we  think  should  be  funded  but  cannot  be 
supported  due  to  lack  of  funds.   In  real  terms,  the  value  of  the 
NEH  budget  has  declined  by  more  than  42  percent  since  FY  1979. 
In  FY  1994,  we  were  able  to  support  less  than  19  percent  of  our 
grant  applications- -the  lowest  success-ratio  in  the  history  of 
NEH  and  the  seventh  consecutive  year  of  decline.   The  thousands 
of  panelists  and  reviewers  who  serve  the  country  by  participating 
in  our  peer  review  system  each  year  tell  us  that  additional 
projects  of  significance  and  excellence  could  be  funded  in  most 
of  our  grant  programs.   In  addition  to  stiffening  the  level  of 
competition  for  NEH  funds,  budget  constraints  also  will  require 
us  to  make  significant  reductions  in  award  amounts  for  many  of 
the  projects  we  are  able  to  support. 

B.  Highlights  of  the  Request 

The  NEH  FY  1996  budget  request  is  the  product  of  an  extensive 
review  and  evaluation  of  our  programs  and  resources  in  the 
context  of  the  our  legislated  mission  and  is  designed  to  address 
a  number  of  national  needs  and  opportunities  in  the  humanities. 
The  funding  we  request  from  the  Congress  for  FY  1996  is  needed  to 
help  the  Endowment:  continue  "streamlining"  and  "reinventing"  the 
agency's  programs  and  operations,-  broaden  the  place  of  the 
humanities  in  American  life  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
projects  we  support  to  more  Americans,-  improve  education  in  the 
humanities  in  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges,-  foster 
scholarship  and  research  in  the  humanities,-  preserve  fragile 
books,  documents,  artifacts,  and  other  humanities-related 
materials,-  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  and  access  to  humanities 
resources  on  the  developing  information  superhighway;  and 
stimulate  third-party  support  for  the  humanities  and  forge 
partnerships  with  other  supporters  of  humanities  programs  and 
projects . 

•   Streamlining  and  Reinventing  NEH 

The  Endowment  has  recently  put  into  place  a  number  of  major 
structural  reforms  that  are  part  of  our  ongoing  effort  to 
"streamline"  and  "reinvent"  the  way  we  do  business.   The 
objective  of  these  reforms  is  to  provide  our  "customers" --the 
American  taxpayers- -with  an  even  better  return  on  their 
investment  in  our  operations.   On  January  1,  1995,  for  example. 


cne  state  iiuiudiiJ-uxes  (juuii^jlx£>  tu  txyy±y  lui.  •js.ain.  '=>'^P1 
prograniming  areas  of  NEH;  the  shifting  of  the  Guides 
program  from  the  Research  Programs  division  to  the  P] 
and  Access  division;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  age 
support  for  humanities  challenge  grants  into  a  single 
Challenge  Grants.  These  and  other  efforts  to  reinvei 
improve  on  our  already  admirable  record  of  stewardsh; 
handling  of  public  funds  are  discussed  in  more  detai] 
in  the  respective  division  narrative  sections  of  this 
request . 

The  Endowment  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  ] 
goals  and  objectives  for  the  agency  and  performance  < 
program  areas  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  develop  a  mu] 
"strategic  plan"  for  the  agency  in  accordance  with  n 
established  for  all  federal  agencies  in  P.L.  103-62, 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993 . 

•   Broadening  the  Place  of  the  Humanities  in  Amei 

While  NEH- funded  projects  reach  millions  of  Amer; 
diverse  social,  cultural,  and  economic  backgrounds,  t 
is  committed  to  playing  a  more  active  role  in  broadei 
place  of  the  humanities  in  the  lives  of  all  American; 
end,  in  FY  1996  we  are  planning  an  agency-wide  specij 
programming  emphasis  that  will  extend  the  reach  of  tl 
we  support.  We  are  especially  interested  in  encourac 
exemplary  projects  and  programs  that  have  the  capacit 
Americans  in  towns,  communities,  and  regions  around  1 
that  may  not  have  much  access  to  quality  humanities  ] 
Projects  will  be  emphasized  that  show  the  most  promi; 
distribution- -such  as  museum  exhibitions,  library  rei 
programs,  film  documentaries,  curricular  projects  anc 
regional  preservation  services,  and,  reflecting  the  ; 
possibilities  of  the  developing  information  superhigl 
electronic  versions  of  notable  works  of  scholarship, 
program  emphasis  thus  will  heighten  the  "ripple"  or  ' 
effect  already  associated  with  NEH  grants;  that  is,  I 
of  our  awards  will  be  extended  well  beyond  the  immed: 
and  reach  a  broader  segment  of  the  American  public. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  extend  the  reach  of  th< 
in  American  life,  the  Endowment  will  also  be  working 
and  expand  our  outreach  activities  to  groups  of  Amer: 
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would  like  to  see  participate  more  fully  in  our  programs. 
Outreach  is  an  active  expression  of  the  agency' s  mission  to 
extend  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  humanities  to  all 
Americans.   We  are  especially  interested  in  broadening  our 
contacts  with  institutions  in  isolated  rural  and  inner-city  areas 
by  providing  assistance  to  these  potential  applicants  for  NEH 
funding. 

The  Endowment  also  seeks  to  broaden  the  role  of  the 
humanities  in  American  life  through  a  special  initiative,  "A 
National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity."   The 
goal  is  to  support  projects  that  will  place  questions  about 
American  pluralism  and  identity  in  historical  and  cultural 
perspective  and  help  create  opportunities  for  Americans  to  speak 
to  each  other  not  only  about  the  nature  of  our  many  diverse 
backgrounds  and  beliefs  but  also  about  what  holds  us  together  as 
a  nation.   The  humanities  can  make  major  contributions  to  this 
national  conversation  because  the  disciplines  of  the  humanities 
provide  important  information  and  insights  about  pluralism  and 
encourage  citizens  to  engage  in  serious  reflection  and  reasoned 
and  civil  discussions  about  it.   In  conjunction  with  other 
humanities  organizations  and  institutions,  particularly  the  state 
humanities  councils,  we  are  now  working  to  facilitate  discussions 
in  cities,  towns,  and  communities  that  have  the  potential  to 
reach  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  all  across  the  nation.   In 
addition  to  these  forums,  the  Endowment  has  launched  an  agency- 
wide  effort  to  encourage  humanities  institutions,  organizations, 
scholars,  and  teachers  to  develop  projects  and  submit 
applications  focused  on  this  subject  to  our  regular  grant 
competitions . 

The  Endowment's  continued  support  in  FY  1996  for  high  quality 
programs  in  the  humanities  for  out -of -school  audiences  also  will 
help  Americans  become  more  involved  in  and  aware  of  the 
humanities.   It  is  through  our  Federal-State  Partnership 
(formerly  the  Division  of  State  Programs)  and  through  our 
Division  of  Public  Programs  that  the  Endowment  supports  projects 
and  programs  that  engage  the  public  in  critical  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  important  works,  ideas,  and  events  that  make  up 
the  record  of  human  civilization.   This  programming  also 
encourages  citizens  to  make  learning  in  the  humanities  a  lifetime 
endeavor. 

The  nationwide  expansion  in  recent  decades  of  historical  and 
cultural  institutions  and  programs  for  the  general  public 
suggests  that  Americans  have  a  growing  appetite  for  the  knowledge 
and  intellectual  stimulation  that  the  humanities  help  to  foster. 
In  FY  1996,  the  Endowment  will  continue  to  encourage  this  growth 
and  try  to  meet  the  demand  for  quality  humanities  programming  it 
creates.   The  recent  recasting  of  our  relationship  with  the  state 
humanities  councils  into  a  new  Federal-State  Partnership,  for 
example,  will  present  fresh  opportunities  for  the  National 


division  would  support  hundreds  of  media  productions, 
exhibitions,  library  reading  and  discussion  programs, 
projects  of  broad  national  and  regional  scope  that  pi 
citizens  with  opportunities  to  engage  in  lifelong  lea 

•   Improving  Education  in  the  Humanities 

In  FY  1996,  the  Endowment  once  again  will  commit 
resources  to  assist  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  educa 
institutions  in  improving  the  quality  of  instruction 
humanities  in  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges.  Oui 
transfer  of  several  education-oriented  grant  programs 
Education  Programs  division  from  our  dissolved  Fellov 
Seminars  division- -that  is.  Summer  Seminars  for  Schoc 
Summer  Seminars  for  College  Teachers,  and  Study  Grant 
College  Teachers- -now  consolidates  all  of  the  agency' 
programs  in  one  division,  thus  improving  admini strati 
and  efficiency  and  making  it  easier  for  applicants  tc 
where  to  apply  for  support  for  their  projects. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Division  of  Education  Programs  a] 
launch  a  new  grant  category- -"Integrated  K-16  Project 
will  encourage  local  schools  and  colleges  in  a  metroj 
to  work  together  to  modify  simultaneously  the  currici 
to  students  in  the  schools  and  the  curriculum  offeree 
undergraduates.  The  division  will  also  continue  its 
collaborative  programs  between  local  universities  anc 
of  humanities  institutes  and  seminars  for  school  and 
teachers --particularly  those  that  teach  foreign  langi 
Endowment -supported  institutes  and  summer  seminars  fc 
college  teachers  each  year  are  attended  by  thousands 
of  the  humanities  from  all  50  states  and  have  a  wide 
influence  beyond  the  immediate  benefits  realized  by  t 
participants  and  grantee  institutions.  Indeed,  the  i 
beneficiaries  of  NEH's  educational  grants  are  the  hui 
thousands  of  American  students- -in  rural,  inner- city, 
classrooms  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  universities--; 
better  instruction  in  their  humanities  courses  becaui 
taught  by  teachers  who  have  been  intellectually  invic 
participating  in  an  Endowment -sponsored  project. 

Reflecting  the  Endowment's  constant  efforts  to  e: 
avenues  for  making  its  operations  more  efficient,  in 
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education  projects  that  are  currently  supported  in  two  special 
programs  of  the  Education  Programs  division- -that  is,  the  Foreign 
Language  Education  and  the  Science  and  Humanities  programs- -will 
be  folded  into  the  division's  two  generic  program  categories: 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  Higher  Education.   After 
evaluating  these  two  special  funding  opportunities,  we  have 
determined  that  it  will  be  more  cost-effective  for  us  to 
administer  applications  and  grants  in  these  areas  as  part  of  the 
primary  programs  of  the  division.   Each  of  the  two  broad  programs 
will  also  support  a  new  category  of  awards  in  FY  1996  called 
"Humanities  Focus  Grants"  for  small,  developmental,  on-site 
institutional  projects  in  the  humanities  that  will  require  a 
simplified  application  and  provide  a  speedy  review  process. 

•   Fostering  Humanities  Research  and  Scholarship 

Another  major  focus  of  the  Endowment's  FY  1996  appropriations 
request  is  significant  support  for  American  scholars  and 
institutions  to  conduct  important  scholarly  research  in  the 
humanities.   As  the  largest  single  source  of  funding  for 
humanities  scholarship  in  the  United  States,  NEH  enables 
thousands  of  American  scholars  across  the  nation  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  cultural  heritage  and  to 
preserve  and  make  more  accessible  important  humanities  reference 
materials  and  resources.   The  Endowment's  support  in  this  area  is 
administered  through  the  Division  of  Research  Programs  and  the 
Division  of  Preservation  and  Access.   Grants  in  these  divisions 
provide  researchers  and  scholars  with  the  critical  time  and 
resources  needed  to  produce  the  books,  articles,  and  reference 
materials  that  form  the  foundation  of  our  understanding  of  the 
human  record.   These  scholarly  works  provide  lasting  benefits  to 
the  nation  because  they  will  be  consulted  by  generations  of  other 
scholars,  students  of  the  humanities,  and  general  readers. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  scholarly  endeavors  also  directly  inform 
the  teaching  and  learning  of  the  humanities  through  their  use  in 
the  nation's  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  in  public  education 
programs  in  museums,  libraries,  and  similar  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  the  Endowment's  recent  streamlining  efforts, 
grant  programs  for  individual  scholars  that  were  previously 
administered  in  the  former  Fellowships  and  Seminars  division- - 
that  is.  Fellowships  for  University  Teachers,  Fellowships  for 
Colleges  Teachers  and  Independent  Scholars,  Summer  Stipends,  and 
Dissertation  Grants- -have  been  transferred  to  the  Research 
Programs  division.   By  grouping  all  of  the  agency's  programs 
specifically  designed  to  advance  humanities  research  into  one 
program  division,  the  Endowment  will  improve  the  efficiency  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  these  grant  opportunities. 

Fiscal  1996  funds  are  also  requested  to  permit  the  Endowment, 
through  its  Preservation  and  Access  division,  to  continue  to 
implement  a  comprehensive  national  effort  to  preserve  humanities 


aciaic  concent  or  cneir  paper.  Anocner  nign  prioric] 
division  will  be  continued  support  for  the  National  I 
Preservation  program,  which  is  helping  institutions  r 
stabilize  their  fragile  material  culture  collections 
these  objects  are  now  inadequately  housed  and  frequei 
inaccessible  to  scholars,  curators,  students,  and  the 
public . 

•  Facilitating  Humanities  Content  on  the  Inform; 
Superhighway 

The  Endowment  requests  $4  million  in  FY  1996  for 
year  of  a  three-year  "Technology  and  the  Humanities" 
initiative,  which  is  needed  to  help  ensure  that  the  1 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  emerging  information 
"superhighway."  Building  on  our  experience  to  date  : 
projects  that  employ  electronic  technology  for  educat 
research,  and  public  programming  in  the  humanities,  t 
initiative  represents  an  investment  of  strategically 
over  the  next  few  years  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  c 
humanities  materials  on  the  information  highway  and  t 
Americans'  access  to  and  use  of  these  materials.  In( 
separate  narrative  section  of  the  NEH  FY  1996  budget 
detailed  discussion  of  the  agency's  Technology  and  tl 
special  initiative. 

•  Stimulating  Private  Support  for  the  Humanitie; 

The  Endowment's  FY  1996  budget  request  earmarks  < 
amount  of  funding  to  allow  the  agency  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  leverage  non- federal  support  for  humaniti* 
and  institutions.  NEH  is  nationally  recognized  as  ai 
agent  for  encouraging  private  and  non- federal  giving 
humanities:  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Andrew  W.  Melloi 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  independent  foundations, 
stated:  "...  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  non 
donors  welcome  the  opportunity  for  joint  support  of  ] 
NEH.  .  .  .  [F]ar  from  discouraging  non-federal  suppo: 
humanities,  NEH  has  stimulated  private  philanthropy.' 
the  NEH  Challenge  Grants  program,  NEH  provides  match: 
institutions  to  raise  funds  for  renovations,  new  com 
and  other  capital  improvements;  to  acquire  materials 
collections,  and  equipment;  and  to  maintain,  preserv( 
catalog  collections- -all  activities  that  ultimately  ( 
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substantive  humanities  programming.   The  $13,973  million  budget 
proposed  for  NEH  Challenge  Grants  would  help  stimulate  a  minimum 
of  $42  million  in  non-federal  contributions  to  humanities 
institutions  across  the  nation.   As  a  result  of  the  recent 
consolidation  of  all  the  agency's  challenge  support  into  a  single 
NEH  Office  of  Challenge  Grants,  the  Endowment  will  improve  the 
consistency  of  criteria  used  in  making  these  awards.   We  are  also 
considering  the  possibility  of  lowering  the  matching  requirements 
for  certain  types  of  grantees- -particularly  small,  rural,  and 
emerging  institutions- -that  tend  not  to  apply  to  the  program 
because  of  difficulties  in  meeting  the  current  3:1  and  4:1 
matching  requirements.   Similarly,  the  $11,940  million  we  are 
requesting  for  our  Treasury  funds  budget  line  would  continue  our 
ability  to  help  generate  private  donations  to  specific  humanities 
projects  supported  across  the  Endowment's  programming  areas. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 


Summary  of  Programs 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FEDERAL -STATE  PARTNERSHIP 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Education 

Higher  Education 

Integrated  K-16  Projects 


FY  1994 
Actual 


$28,204 
28.368 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


$28.014 
28.193 


FY  1996 
Reoruest 

$27.911 

28.094 


14,622 

14,379 

13,590 

13,746 

13,814 

13,500 

-- 

-- 

1,004 

PRESERVATION  AND  ACCESS 


25,834 


24,502 


24,416 


PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

Humanities  Projects  in  Media 

Humanities  Projects  in  Museums 
and  Historical  Organizations 

Humanities  Projects  in  Libraries 
and  Archives 

Special  Projects 

RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
NEH  Fellowships 
Summer  Stipends 
Scholarly  Publications 
Reference  Materials 
Interpretive  Research 
Institutional  Programs 
Dissertation  Grants 


25,309 
10,345 


25, 137 
10,264 


25,047 
10,219 


2,627 

2,481 

2,481 

2,384 

2,476 

2,476 

23,638 

23,594 

23,509 

6,228 

6,233 

6,234 

859 

876 

879 

5,777 

5,711 

5,653 

3,431 

3,364 

3,408 

4,090 

4,  071 

4,030 

2,806 

2,985 

2,955 

448 

354 

350 

131,352  * 

129,440 

128,977 

13 


Technology  and  the  Humanities 
Treasury  Funds 
Challenge  Grants 

TOTAL  PROGRAM 
Administrative  Funds 

GRAND  TOTAL 


$12,076  Sll,94 

14,426  13,9'; 

157,854  155,3; 

20.977  21.6; 

$178,831*  $177, 0< 


Note:   Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

•  FY  1994  figures  include  obligations  of  carryover  funds  from 
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state  humanities  councils  are  private,  non-prof] 
organizations  that  operate  in  all  fifty  states,  the  I 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the  1 
Marianas,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  The  primary  purj 
state  councils,  and  a  basic  aim  of  the  Endowment,  is 
broad  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  hi 
NEH  grants  funds  annually  to  each  of  the  state  counc; 
then  support  locally  initiated  humanities  programs  oi 
competitive  basis.  State  councils  also  conduct  humai 
programs  that  they  design  in  order  to  ensure  that  hur 
programs  are  available  in  all  regions  of  each  state, 
federal  dollar  that  a  state  council  receives  is  matcl 
equal  amount  of  cash,  goods,  or  services  from  local 
contributions.  In  addition  to  the  100  percent  match] 
required,  in  recent  years  state  humanities  councils  1 
attracted  approximately  $18  million  annually. 

Endowment  support  for  state  humanities  councils 
the  premise  that  a  flourishing  democratic  society  rec 
informed  populace.  It  presupposes,  as  it  also  helps 
citizenry  for  whom  education  is  a  lifelong  pursuit,  i 
virtue,  and  a  means  to  personal  fulfillment.  By  offe 
people  of  each  state  opportunities  for  reasoned  inqui 
individual  learning  and  reflection,  and  for  serious  c 
with  fellow  citizens  and  humanities  scholars,  the  stj 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  apply  critical  intellige 
decisions  that  shape  our  national  life.  In  bringing 
together  face  to  face  to  plan  and  take  part  in  counc] 
projects,  state  councils  across  the  country  ser-ve  as 
powerful  force  that  helps  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  learning  is  propt 
occupation  of  a  lifetime.  In  keeping  with  this  Jeffe 
idea,  the  Endowment,  through  its  support  for  the  stat 
seeks  to  make  focused  and  coherent  humanities  educati 
in  places  and  by  methods  that  are  appropriate  for  a  \ 
diversity  of  public  audiences.  Through  the  state  hur 
councils,  the  NEH  is  mediating  a  vigorous  and  fruitfi 
between  scholars  and  a  broad  range  of  public  audience 
demonstrating  that  the  humanities  can  be  a  significai 
in  the  daily  lives  of  the  ordinary  American- -not  just 
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are  highly  educated  or  live  in  an  urban  center  but  also  those  who 
have  few  years  of  formal  schooling  or  who  live  in  small  towns  or 
rural  areas . 

Projects  supported  by  state  councils  take  place  in  a  wide 
variety  of  settings,  such  as  school  auditoriums,  museums,  and 
libraries;  community  centers,  lodges,  and  public  housing  sites; 
court  houses,  state  capitol  buildings  and  county  fairgrounds; 
Indian  reservations,  traveling  Chautauqua  tents,  grange  halls, 
and  church  basements.   For  example,  last  year  the  Wyoming  state 
council  supported  programs  in  state  parks,  public  school 
buildings,  and  senior  citizen  centers  that  reached  Wyomingites 
across  that  state's  sparsely  populated  but  huge  geographic 
expanse .   Programs  sponsored  by  the  council  took  place  in  over 
half  of  Wyoming's  incorporated  towns.   The  Ohio  council, 
recognizing  that  nearly  18  percent  of  Ohioans  are  over  the  age  of 
sixty,  plans  to  expand  into  a  statewide  program  a  successful 
project  for  senior  citizens  it  has  undertaken  in  collaboration 
with  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Resource  Center  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Aging.   Since  the  mid- 1970' s,  the  council 
has  supported  programs  sponsored  by  the  Center  that  have  reached 
over  seventy  senior  centers  and  retirement  communities  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  alone. 

State  humanities  councils  routinely  work  together  and  with 
other  organizations  to  reach  populations  for  whom  access  to 
educational  and  cultural  programming  is  difficult.   One  such 
collaboration  between  state  councils  in  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Oregon,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
supported  by  an  NEH  Exemplary  Award.   The  resulting  project, 
"Produce  for  Victory:  Posters  on  the  American  Homefront,  1941- 
1945,"  was  a  small  traveling  exhibition  based  on  the  World  War  II 
posters  that  were  designed  to  mobilize  and  maintain  morale  on  the 
homefront.   The  exhibition  was  designed  to  fit  the  typically 
limited  display  space  available  in  small  towns  and  rural, 
institutions,  which  lack  as  well  the  funds  needed  to  mount  such 
exhibitions  on  their  own.   Each  state  council  worked  closely  with 
local  historians  and  community  organizations  so  that  townspeople 
could  attend  the  exhibition  and  also  discuss  topics  such  as 
patriotism,  propaganda  and  productivity  on  the  American  homefront 
and  explore  today's  historical  interpretation  of  that  world- 
changing  era . 

In  addition  to  programs  for  public  audiences,  state  councils 
support  projects  that  are  designed  specifically  to  improve 
humanities  education  in  the  schools.   These  programs,  which  are 
aimed  at  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and  administrators  and 
frequently  include  parents,  generally  take  the  form  of  intensive 
humanities  institutes.   Teachers  commonly  report  that  the  topics 
and  quality  of  teaching  they  experience  at  council -supported 
institutes  and  seminars  have  a  profound  impact  on  their 
professional  lives. 
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members  of  the  Maine  state  council  say  that  they  ' 
missing  piece  of  the  Maine  mosaic."  Similarly,  t 
humanities  council  in  California  supported  a  read: 
community  discussion  project  called  "Longing  for  C 
Dream  or  Nightmare?"  whose  theme  was  American  idee 
and  the  present-day  reality  of  the  "California  dre 
Discussions,  which  took  place  over  several  months, 
readings  of  American  history,  fiction,  and  non-fic 
themes.  The  programs  generated  such  enthusiasm  tt 
group  in  the  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  area  has 
organize  similar  ongoing  activities  of  its  own. 

Across  the  country,  state  councils  have  respc 
burgeoning  public  interest  in  NEH's  National  Conve 
American  Pluralism  and  Identity.  Such  questions  a 
unique  about  the  heritage  of  a  particular  place,  e 
or  cultural  group?"  and  "What  sustains  or  may  thre 
nation's  common  life?,"  are  traditional  preoccupat 
local  community  organizations  and  groups  to  which 
respond.  In  Ohio  last  year,  over  one-half  of  the 
who  participated  in  council  activities  chose  to  at 
several  programs  that  explored  such  topics .  The  s 
Alabama  currently  is  collaborating  with  that  state 
Strategies  Task  Force  to  sponsor  "Rebuilding  Alaba 
Porch:  Good  Neighbors,  Plain  Talk  and  Viable  Commu 
21st  Century."  Alabamians  will  come  together  in 
public  forums  to  discuss  the  current  state  of  Alak 
life  and  ways  to  strengthen  "those  core  values,  re 
institutions"  so  critically  needed  for  viable  comn 
exist  in  Alabama  in  the  next  century.  Attending  t 
the  city  of  Montgomery  and  in  Balwin,  Shelby,  and 
counties,  will  be  specialists  in  planning,  economi 
architecture,  and  environmental  management,  and  al 
and  ethics. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  state  humanities  cou 
6,438  projects,  which  were  co-sponsored  by  more  th 
museums,  libraries,  and  historical  societies,  1,45 
secondary,  and  higher  education  institutions,  and 
foundations,  professional  and  civic  organizations, 
government  agencies.  We  anticipate  that  in  FY  199 
the  state  councils  will  maintain  this  same  level  c 
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The  Endowment  anticipates  that  in  FY  1996  the  state  councils 
will  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in  its  initiative  on  the 
National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity. 
Fifteen  state  councils  are  working  closely  with  the  Kettering 
Foundation  and  its  5,000  National  Issues  Forum  groups  across  the 
nation  to  support  public  discussions  of  the  present-day  meaning 
of  E  Pluribus  Unum.   In  addition,  the  councils  will  continue  to 
contribute  a  humanities  perspective  to  other  topics  of  great 
public  interest.   In  FY  1996,  the  NEH  Federal-State  Partnership 
will  implement  a  joint  agreement  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  support  programs  of  public  discussion  on  the 
interrelationships  between  the  humanities,  science,  technology, 
and  engineering.   Through  the  Exemplary  Award  program,  the 
Federal-State  Partnership  will  continue  to  provide  support  for 
large-scale,  council -initiated  programs  of  exceptional  merit  that 
serve  as  pilots  or  models  for  reaching  public  audiences  or  that 
enable  state  councils  to  share  resources.   Through  the  Federal - 
State  Partnership,  the  Endowment  will  continue  to  reach  broadly 
to  all  populations  throughout  the  states  and  territories. 
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EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
($28,094,000) 

The  Division  of  Education  Programs  is  the  principal  means  by 
which  NEH  fulfills  its  statutory  responsibility  to  "strengthen 
the  .  .  .  teaching  potential  of  the  United  States  in  the 
humanities"  and  "foster  .  .  .  education  in  .  .  .  the  humanities." 
To  achieve  long-term  impact,  the  division's  programs  focus  on 
helping  those  who  teach  humanities  subjects  at  all  levels,  to 
understand  key  humanities  topics  more  thoroughly.   In  the  summer 
of  1994,  595  college  teachers  from  all  50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  participated  in  50  NEH  Summer 
Seminars  for  College  Teachers.   These  faculty  members  teach  some 
120,000  undergraduates  every  year.   Also  in  the  summer  of  1994, 
1,065  school  teachers  of  English,  history,  and  other  humanities 
subjects  participated  in  71  NEH  Summer  Seminars  for  School 
Teachers.   These  teachers  are  responsible  for  nearly  200,000 
students  annually  in  schools  across  the  country.   The  872 
teachers  and  faculty  members  who  participated  in  3  8  NEH  Summer 
Institutes  in  1994,  estimated  that  they  would  reach  86,000 
students  with  their  new  knowledge  and  understanding  in  the 
following  school  year  alone. 

In  addition  to  supporting  seminars  and  institutes  open 
nationally  and  regionally  to  those  who  teach  the  programs  of  the 
division  also  assist  individual  schools  and  colleges  to 
strengthen  their  humanities  curricula.   Two  grants  to  improve  the 
foreign  language  programs  at  35  community  colleges,  for  example, 
upgraded  the  learning  opportunities  available  to  the  431,000 
students  currently  enrolled  in  those  institutions,  plus  countless 
others  who  will  enroll  in  future  years. 

Because  the  division's  rigorous  peer  review  competition 
identifies  projects  of  great  potential,  the  effect  of  those 
projects  often  spreads  far  beyond  the  immediate  participants  and 
their  students.   Two  summer  institutes  on  performance  approaches 
to  teaching  Shakespeare,  for  example,  involved  41  teachers 
directly.   However,  those  teachers  subsequently  prepared 
Shakespeare  Set  Free,    a  series  of  three  books  presenting  their 
work  to  other  teachers.   The  first  volume  sold  out  its  initial 
printing  of  14,000  copies  in  just  one  year. 

To  simplify  the  organization  of  NEH  and  to  achieve  program 
efficiencies,  the  two  programs  of  NEH  Seminars- -College  Teachers 
and  School  Teachers- -were  moved  to  the  Division  of  Education 
Programs  in  FY  1995.   These  summer  seminars  provide  intensive 
four-  to  six-week  opportunities  for  teachers  to  read,  study,  and 
undertake  research  in  the  various  fields  of  the  humanities. 
Collegial  groups  of  twelve  to  fifteen  cariry  out  their  work  under 
the  guidance  of  distinguished  scholars  and  accomplished  teachers 
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at  universities  and  other  institutions  throughout  the  country 
that  have  collections  suitable  for  advanced  study.   in  recent 
years,  the  division  has  provided  two  specially  targeted,  limited- 
term  curriculum  development  opportunities:  one  in  Science  and 
Humanities  Education  (with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education)  and  the  other  in  Foreign 
Language  Education.   By  FY  1996,  the  scheduled  terms  of  these  two 
efforts  will  have  ended  and  the  division  will  institutionalize 
the  success  of  these  two  efforts  by  incorporating  their  best 
features  into  the  two  comprehensive  programs  in  Higher  Education 
and  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.   The  division  also 
will  discontinue  the  Teacher-Scholar,  Younger  Scholar,  and  Study 
Grants  for  College  Teachers  programs  in  FY  1996. 

The  division's  comprehensive  programs  in  Higher  Education 
and  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  will  still  provide  a 
wide  spectrum  of  faculty  study  and  related  curriculum  development 
opportunities.   The  topics  of  these  opportunities  range  from 
Athenian  democracy  to  twentieth- century  African- American 
literature  and  art.   Their  formats  range  from  intensive 
residential  summer  seminars,  institutes,  and  other  projects  open 
to  applicants  nationally  to  on-site  local  projects  directed  at 
long-term  improvement  within  and  among  specific  institutions. 

As  a  more  responsive  way  to  provide  support  for  on-site, 
local  projects,  the  division  is  introducing  Humanities  Focus 
Grants.   These  grants  will  require  a  simplified  application  and 
provide  a  speedy  review  process.   They  will  enable  a  group  of 
humanities  teachers  who  work  together  at  any  level  to  discuss  and 
expand  their  understanding  of  an  important  issue  or  topic  in  the 
humanities  and,  if  they  decide  it  is  needed,  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  for  their  school  or  college  curriculum.   Possible  uses  for 
the  grant  funds  include  freeing  up  time  for  participating 
teachers  and  scholars,  supplying  books  and  other  materials  needed 
for  their  work,  and  supporting  the  travel  of  visiting  experts. 
Awards  are  expected  to  range  from  $10,000  to  $25,000;  applicants 
will  receive  notice  concerning  their  proposal  well  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  semester.   Applications  for  Humanities 
Focus  Grants  will  be  accepted  by  both  the  Higher  Education  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  programs . 

Humanities  education  is  being  engulfed  in  a  rush  of  new 
electronic  technologies:  Internet,  hypertext  products  using  laser 
disc,  satellite  relay  of  broadcast  communication,  and  the 
digitalization  of  many  sorts  of  texts.   The  division  already  has 
awarded  grants  to  advance  a  number  of  the  most  promising  efforts 
in  these  areas,  and  it  is  approached  with  increasing  frequency 
about  other  possibilities.   Because  at  this  initial  stage  of 
development  of  these  media,  a  few  well-chosen  projects  can  make  a 
significant  and  distinctive  contribution  to  American  education, 
the  division  will  organize  rigorous  competitions  to  select 
exemplary  projects  on  how  best  to  "teach  with  technology." 
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Finally,  the  division  will  encourage  integrated  "K-16" 
projects  in  which  local  schools  and  colleges  work  together  to 
modify  simultaneously  the  curriculum  offered  to  students  in  the 
schools  and  the  curriculum  offered  to  undergraduates.   We  are 
exploring  the  possibility  of  an  expanded  effort  in  this  area  that 
would  involve  several  private  foundations. 

Programs  of  the  Division  of  Education  Programs 

1.   Higher  Education  ($13,500,000) 

The  Higher  Education  program  supports  faculty  study  and 
curriculum  development  projects  during  the  summer  for  college 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  throughout  the  year  on 
individual  college  and  university  campuses.   National  level, 
summer  projects  provide  access  throughout  the  country  to 
important  humanities  scholarship  and  to  effective  ways  of 
advancing  and  conveying  it.   Institution-specific  projects  within 
and  among  particular  colleges  and  universities  are  long-term 
investments  on  the  home  ground  of  humanities  education. 

Summer  Seminars 

The  purpose  of  Summer  Seminars  for  College  Teachers  is  to 
revitalize  the  participants'  understanding  of  the  humanities 
through  intensive  study  of  significant  works  and  scholarly 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished  scholar.   The 
program  serves  teachers  at  undergraduate  institutions  without 
research  libraries,  who  are  frequently  isolated  by  geography  and 
other  circumstances  from  the  mainstream  of  their  disciplines,  and 
who  frequently  carry  heavy  teaching  or  administrative  duties. 
Such  teachers- -and  their  students- -benefit  immensely  from  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  leading  scholars  at  major  research 
institutions  as  well  as  with  colleagues  from  across  the  country 
who  share  their  scholarly  interests.   Since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  1973,  over  18,600  teachers  from  more  than  half  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States  have  attended  more  than  1,550 
seminars  supported  through  NEH. 

Chosen  from  a  national  pool  of  applicants,  the  twelve 
participants  in  each  seminar  work  closely  with  an  outstanding 
scholar  and  dedicated  colleagues  for  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  at 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  appropriate  research  sites. 
They  meet  regularly  with  the  seminar  director  for  a  thorough 
examination  and  discussion  of  key  humanities  texts  and  topics. 
Participants  gain  fresh  insights  into  the  subjects  they  teach  and 
study,  improve  their  capacities  to  convey  their  understanding  to 
undergraduate  students  and  to  the  general  public,  and  frequently 
make  important  contributions  to  scholarship  in  their  fields. 
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Eligibility  requirements  have  been  revised  to  open  Sutraner 
Seminars  for  College  Teachers  to  full-time  faculty  working  on 
their  doctorates.    In  1995,  this  procedural  change  will  enhance 
seminar  opportunities  for  faculty  members  at  community  colleges, 
historically  minority  institutions,  and  other  colleges  where  the 
faculty  has  heavy  teaching  responsibilities.    Seminar  topics  for 
the  summer  of  1995  include  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  Antebellum 
American  Culture, "  "War  and  Memory:  Postwar  Representations  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Occupation  in  France, "  and  "Literature  in 
Transition:  The  Impact  of  Information  Technologies." 

Summer  Institutes  an  Other  National  Projects 

Each  year  the  Higher  Education  program  supports  residential 
summer  institutes  that  enable  as  many  as  twenty- five  faculty 
members  drawn  from  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
nation  to  study  under  the  guidance  of  teams  of  leading  scholars. 
In  contrast  to  summer  seminars,  summer  institutes  are  especially 
suited  to  larger  groups  and  the  kinds  of  broad  topics  typically 
addressed  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum.   Topics  for  the  2  0 
institutes  to  be  presented  in  the  summer  of  1995  include 
"Contributions  of  the  History  of  Medicine  to  Social  History, " 
"Latin  American  Literatures  and  Cultures,"  and  "Institutions  of 
the  Enlightenment:  Invention  of  the  Public  Sphere." 

The  Higher  Education  program  also  supports  conferences, 
materials  development,  and  networking  projects  that  address 
national  issues  in  higher  education.   Increasingly  these  national 
projects  are  making  use  of  the  new  electronic  technologies.   One 
project,  sponsored  through  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
is  training  history  faculty  members  to  use  the  Internet  and 
maintaining  national  electronic  bulletin  boards  on  key  topics  is 
in  the  undergraduate  history  curriculum.   The  same  project  is 
enlarging  the  impact  of  NEH  summer  institutes  by  extending  them 
into  Internet  conversations  during  the  ensuing  academic  year.   A 
project  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
developing  interactive  video  disk  materials  for  learning  Spanish 
language  and  Hispanic  culture.   Computer  functions  such  as 
instant  repetition  and  transcription  and  glossing  permit  learners 
to  gain  confidence  in  confronting  native  speech  that  would  be 
overwhelming  in  ordinary  circumstances . 

Institutional  and  Collaborative  Projects 

In  working  with  individual  institutions,  the  Higher 
Education  program  awards  support  for  faculty  study  and  curriculum 
development  projects  designed  by  and  for  the  particular  colleges 
or  universities.   The  program  especially  encourages  proposals  to 
enhance  the  humanities  education  of  students  preparing  to  become 
school  teachers.   The  program  also  makes  a  special  effort  to 
reach  two-year  institutions,  which  enroll  a  large  percentage  of 
undergraduate  students,  particularly  those  from  disadvantaged 
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backgrounds.   Evaluation  of  recent  institutional  projects  showed 
that  they  involved  nearly  1,500  professors  over  a  six-year  period 
and  improved  courses  enrolling  at  least  45,000  students  a  year. 

Beginning  in  FY  1996,  all  projects  to  strengthen 
undergraduate  foreign  language  programs  will  be  supported  within 
the  Higher  Education  program.   These  will  include  efforts  to 
incorporate  texts  and  other  materials  actually  used  by  native 
speakers  into  beginning  courses,  as  well  as  "language-across-the 
curriculum"  programs  that  give  undergraduates  opportunities  to 
use  their  foreign  language  in  upper-level  courses  in  history, 
politics,  religion,  and  other  disciplines. 

The  Endowment's  three-year  Leadership  Opportunity  in 
Science  and  Humanities  Education,  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Education's 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  held  its 
last  scheduled  grants  competition  in  FY  1994.   Because  of  the 
importance,  especially  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
technological  change,  of  fostering  intellectual  coherence  across 
the  undergraduate  liberal  arts  curriculum,  the  Endowment  is 
extending  those  efforts.   Beginning  in  FY  1995  a  special  two-year 
competition  within  the  Higher  Education  program  will  encourage 
undergraduate  curricula  that  begin  to  integrate  science  and 
humanities  concepts.   Some  national  summer  institutes  exploring 
the  overlap  and  interaction  of  science  and  the  humanities  in  key 
topic  areas  may  also  be  supported. 

Program  Termination  ' 

Study  Grants  for  College  Teachers  will  be  discontinued  as  a 
program  after  FY  1995.   Study  Grants  were  intended  to  help  meet 
the  independent  study  needs  of  the  many  faculty  members  in  two- 
year  and  four-year  colleges  who  teach  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  undergraduate  students.   They  were  designed  to  help 
recipients  increase  their  knowledge  of  their  own  and  related 
disciplines,  to  enrich  their  understanding  of  the  humanities 
generally,  and  to  pursue  intellectual  projects  that  would 
strengthen  their  teaching.   In  FY  1996,  we  will  be  exploring  new, 
more  sharply  defined  ways  to  support  the  intellectual  endeavors 
of  college  teachers  who  carry  exceptionally  heavy  teaching  loads. 

In  the  summer  of  1994,  the  50  NEH  college  teacher  seminars 
were  attended  by  595  faculty  members  from  457  different 
institutions  in  50  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.   In  addition,  14  foreign  participants  nominated  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  also  participated  in  seminars 
having  to  do  with  U.S.  history  and  culture.   For  the  summer  of 
1995,  NEH  received  134  applications  to  direct  seminars  and  funded 
50  that  will  serve  about  600  college  teachers.   For  the  summer  of 
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1996,  150  applications  to  direct  seminars  are  expected  and  50 
seminars  for  600  of  the  116,000  faculty  members  who  teach 
humanities  subject  areas  can  be  supported. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Higher  Education  program  also  received  275 
applications  and  awarded  74  grants  for  summer  institutes,  other 
national  projects,  and  institutional  projects.   In  FY  1995,  we 
expect  to  receive  approximately  315  applications  and  award  about 
80  grants  for  these  kinds  of  projects.   In  FY  1996,  we  expect 
approximately  400  applications  and  60  grants  for  institutes, 
other  national  projects,  and  institutional  projects,  including 
the  new  Humanities  Focus  Grants. 


Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   A  summer  seminar  at  the  University  of  Colorado  will 
explore  an  urgent  issue  in  moral  philosophy:  responsibility. 
Supported  by  a  grant  of  $87,433,  the  seminar  will  be  directed  by 
Peter  French,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Trinity  University  in 
San  Antonio.   It  will  examine  contrasting  philosophical  views 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  individuals  can  and  should 
accept  blame  or  praise  for  their  actions.   The  seminar  will  also 
consider  issues  of  collective  or  corporate  responsibility:   Can 
someone  rightly  be  blamed,  for  example,  for  an  immoral  action 
undertaken  by  a  group  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  member,  regardless 
of  whether  he  or  she  personally  approved  of  the  action? 
Participants  in  this  seminar  are  expected  to  include  social  and 
political  scientists  as  well  as  philosophers  and  teachers  of 
business  ethics. 

(ii)   Should  technology  be  approached  as  an  application  of 
science  or  as  a  distinct  field  and  force  in  its  own  right?   How 
valid  are  current  approaches  to  assessing  the  risks  and  benefits 
of  new  technology?  A  1994  summer  institute  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  supported  by  a  grant  for  $165,000,  gave  twenty-five 
faculty  members  from  colleges  and  universities  around  the  country 
a  timely  opportunity  for  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
development  of  technology  since  World  War  II.   The  books  read 
ranged  from  classic  writings  by  Aristotle,  Mill,  and  Jaspers,  to 
more  recent  works  by  thinkers  such  as  Illich,  Jonas,  and  Ellul. 

(iii)   Columbia  University  is  creating  a  hypertext  product 
that  will  enable  students  to  walk  through  and  explore  the 
"virtual  reality"  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  a  key  topic  in  the  Art 
Humanities  course  required  in  Columbia's  core  curriculum.   Navajo 
Community  College  will  record  elderly  native  speakers  talking 
about  200  different  places  on  the  tribal  lands  and  create 
hypertext  products  for  use  in  advanced  Navajo  language  courses. 
Both  projects  received  NEH  recognition  and  support  at  a  key  point 
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in  their  development,  and  both  are  likely  to  have  national 
significance  as  well  as  important  implications  for  the  individual 
institution. 

(iv)   Members  of  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso  (UTEP)  together  with  colleagues  at  the  El  Paso 
Community  College  (EPCC) ,  received  a  grant  to  help  revise  their 
basic  United  States  history  survey  course  to  incorporate  the 
theme  of  immigration  and  ethnicity.   The  two- semester  course  is 
required  of  all  undergraduates  at  UTEP,  which  enrolls  about 
17,000  students;  it  also  is  offered  for  transfer  credit  at  EPCC, 
which  enrolls  even  more  students.    The  faculty  is  preparing  the 
revised  course  by  weighing  rival  interpretations  of  immigration 
(assimilation  and  homogenization  versus  the  persistence  of  ethnic 
values  and  institutions)  as  they  investigate  such  topics  as:  the 
relationships  between  American  Indian  peoples  and  Spanish,  French 
and  English  settlers;  the  African  slave  trade;  immigration  from 
Europe  and  Asia  during  the  nineteenth  century;  internal  as  well 
as  external  migration  in  the  twentieth  century.   Their  study  will 
conclude  with  a  comparison  of  immigration  and  cultural  diversity 
in  the  United  States  to  the  situations  in  other  countries. 


2.   Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  ($13,590,000) 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  program  works  to 
strengthen  English,  history,  and  foreign  language  education  in 
our  schools  by  supporting  teachers  in  the  study  of  especially 
important  and  engaging' humanities  topics  and  texts.   Key  topics 
and  texts,  richly  understood,  can  provide  needed  focal  points  for 
the  kind  of  school  curriculum  that  fosters  long-term  retention 
and  thoughtful  use  of  what  students  learn. 

The  emerging  federal -state  partnership  in  school  reform 
opens  up  some  exciting  opportunities  for  cooperation  between  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  program  and  the  State 
Humanities  Councils.   These  opportunities  include  building 
sustained  local  collaboration  among  teachers  and  faculty  members 
and  channeling  more  of  the  nation's  education  reform  investment 
in  academically  worthwhile  efforts.   Now  that  state  councils  are 
eligible  to  apply  to  the  program,  projects  they  help  develop  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  can  be  presented  to  local  officials 
and  other  funders  with  the  imprimatur  of  national  recognition 
that  is  conferred  by  the  Endowment's  rigorously  competitive 
review  system. 

As  part  of  the  NEH  National  Conversation  initiative,  the 
division  will  be  sponsoring  a  conference  for  directors  and 
participants  from  former  school  teacher  seminars  that  were 
related  to  the  topic  of  American  Pluralism  and  Identity.   This 
conference  will  examine  relevant  history,  literature,  and 
philosophical  texts  and  provide  a  formal  and  public  opportunity 
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for  school  teachers  who  face  pluralism  issues  each  day  in  the 
classrooms  to  participate  directly  in  the  "National 
Conversation."   Other  school  teachers  will  be  invited  to  attend. 

Summer  Seminars 

Summer  Seminars  for  School  Teachers  offer  opportunities  to 
school  teachers,  principals,  and  other  educators  from 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade  to  engage  in  intensive 
reading  and  study  of  basic  humanities  texts  and  documents. 
Participants  deepen  their  knowledge  of  significant  humanities 
works  and  improve  their  ability  to  teach  English,  history, 
foreign  languages  and  the  other  humanities  subjects  in  the 
schools.   The  fifteen  participants  in  each  seminar  work  closely 
with  an  outstanding  scholar  and  dedicated  colleagues  for  four, 
five,  or  six  weeks  at  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
appropriate  sites. 

Other  organizations  sponsor  workshops  and  other  summer 
opportunities  for  teachers,  but  NEH  is  one  of  the  few  that  offers 
teachers  and  administrators  an  opportunity  to  pursue  serious, 
sustained  intellectual  inquiry.   Now  in  their  tenth  year,  NEH 
Summer  Seminars  for  School  Teachers  have  given  more  than  8,500 
outstanding  teachers  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  and 
professional  renewal.   The  success  of  the  program  has  been 
recognized  by  private  foundations  and  other  government  agencies: 
The  Mellon  Foundation  provided  $1  million  to  expand  seminar 
offerings  in  1984  and  1985  and  the  USIA  began  to  sponsor  foreign 
participants  in  1986.   In  1993,  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
provided  travel  supplements  to  teachers  in  New  Jersey  who  had 
been  selected  to  participate  in  NEH  Summer  Seminars.   Seminar 
topics  for  the  summer  of  1995  include  "Biblical  Narrative: 
Joseph,  Ruth,  David,  Elijah,  and  Job, "  "The  Gothic  Cathedral  as  a 
Mirror  of  Medieval  Culture,  "  and  "The  United  States  as  an 
Emerging  Democracy,  1787-1868." 

Summer  Institutes  and  Other  National  Projects 

A  summer  institute  provides  as  many  as  35  teachers  selected 
from  a  national  or  regional  pool  of  applicants  an  opportunity  for 
intensive  residential  study  with  a  team  of  scholars.   The 
program's  summer  institutes  now  will  include  foreign  language 
immersion  opportunities  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  like  those  previously  supported  by  the  Special 
Opportunity  in  Foreign  Language  Education.   Institute  topics  for 
the  summer  of  1995  include:   "The  U.S.  Constitution:  American 
Political  Ideas  and  Their  Historical  Context,"  "Diving  American: 
Religion  and  the  National  Culture,"  and  "Legends  of  Mexico: 
Language  and  Culture  Immersion  Experience  for  Teachers  of 
Spanish,  Grades  K-8." 
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Besides  summer  seminars  and  institutes  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  program  also  supports  other  kinds  of  projects 
open  to  applicants  throughout  the  United  States  and  designed  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  of  other 
humanities  subjects.   The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  recently 
completed  a  formal  evaluation  of  the  NEH-sponsored  Summer 
Fellowship  Program  for  Foreign  Language  Teachers  at  Connecticut 
College.   It  found  that  75%  of  the  participants  introduced  new 
curriculum  units  in  the  first  school  year  after  their  fellowship 
and  that  38%  rose  at  least  one  full  level  on  the  standard  five- 
level  ("no  comprehension"  to  "native  speaker")  proficiency  scale. 

Collaborative  and  Institutional  Projects 

In  local  settings  around  the  country,  the  program  supports 
large-scale  collaborative  projects  that  promote  ongoing 
educational  partnerships  between  schools  and  nearby  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.   It  also 
supports  study  projects  that  enable  small  groups  of  teachers  to 
study  with  local  scholars  throughout  the  academic  year.   Formerly 
such  support  was  provided  by  Masterwork  Study  Grants,-  it  will  now 
be  one  of  the  functions  served  by  Humanities  Focus  Grants. 

School-college  collaborative  projects  have  proven  to  be  an 
extremely  effective  and  durable  means  of  engaging  teachers  in  the 
long-term  study  of  the  humanities.   For  teachers  who  cannot  leave 
home  for  an  extended  period  of  residential  study,  collaborative 
projects  can  provide  access  to  first-rate  scholarship.   They 
usually  involve  a  non-residential  summer  institute  complemented 
by  intensive  follow-up  activity  during  the  school  year. 
Extraordinarily  successful  collaborative  projects  have  been 
nurtured  in  areas  with  high  proportions  of  disadvantaged 
students:  both  in  large  urban  areas  and  in  isolated  rural  ones. 
Because  these  large-scale  projects  can  become  an  ongoing  resource 
for  humanities  teaching  for  an  entire  region,  NEH's  grants  for 
collaborative  projects  generally  incorporate  matching  funding 
that  can  stimulate  long-term,  local  support. 

Program  Terminations 

For  the  last  seven  years,  the  NEH  Teacher-Scholar  Program 
has  supported  a  sabbatical  year  of  independent  study  for  teachers 
of  history,  English,  languages,  and  other  humanities  subjects. 
Between  FY  1989  and  FY  1995,  273  NEH  Teacher-Scholars  have  been 
named.   However,  because  many  public  school  teachers  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  these  year-long  awards  and  because  emerging 
needs  and  priorities,  such  as  the  classroom  impact  of  the 
electronic  revolution,  are  beginning  to  have  a  higher  claim  on  a 
very  limited  budget,  the  division  does  not  request  continued 
funding  for  the  Teacher-Scholar  program.   The  two  private,  summer 
fellowship  programs  supported  through  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Program  still  will  provide  teachers  with 
significant  opportunities  for  independent  study  in  the 
humanities . 

The  Younger  Scholars  program  is  intended  to  advance  the 
intellectual  development  of  high  school  and  college  students 
through  sponsored  independent  study  of  the  humanities.   For 
FY  1996,  the  Endowment  will  be  reconceiving  the  approach  taken  by 
this  program. 

In  FY  1994,  71  Summer  Seminars  for  School  Teachers  were  held 
at  56  different  institutions,  and  1,063  school  teachers  from  983 
different  schools  in  49  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  14  overseas  schools 
participated.   In  addition,  21  foreign  participants  from  18 
countries  nominated  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  also 
participated  in  16  seminars  on  American  topics.   In  1995  and 
1996,  the  division  expects  to  fund  70  seminars  and  to  provide 
awards  to  more  than  1,000  teacher-participants. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  program 
received  170  applications  and  awarded  57  grants  for  summer 
institutes,  collaborative  projects,  and  Masterwork  study 
projects.   In  FY  1995,  we  expect  to  receive  approximately  170 
applications  for  such  activities  and  to  award  about  60  grants. 
In  FY  1996,  the  program  anticipates  receiving  approximately  200 
applications  and  awarding  about  60  grants  for  summer  institutes 
and  other  projects  open  to  participants  nationally  and  for  local 
collaborative  and  Humanities  Focus  projects. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   William  Dunham,  a  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Muhlenberg  College,  was  awarded  $67,434  to  direct  a  seminar  at 
The  Ohio  State  University  entitled  "The  Great  Theorems  of 
Mathematics  in  Their  Historical  Context."   Participants  came  from 
a  variety  of  teaching  fields:  English,  history,  and  social 
studies,  as  well  as  mathematics  and  science.   In  addition  to 
studying  the  mathematics  of  Euclid's  proof  that  there  must  be 
infinitely  many  prime  numbers  and  Newton's  approximation  of  pi 
(two  of  several  examples) ,  participants  devoted  themselves  to 
historical  antecedents,  consequences  for  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  what  Dunham  calls  "a  critical  discussion  of  the 
proofs  themselves,  not  unlike  the  analysis  of  a  poem  or 
painting. " 

(ii)   Assisted  by  a  grant  for  $150,000,  the  National 
Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators  is  sponsoring  a  three-week 
summer  institute  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
principals  drawn  from  across  the  country.   The  institute  will 
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examine  the  Harlem  Renaissance,  including  the  influence  of  that 
literary  and  artistic  movement  on  such  artists  as  Eugene  O'Neill, 
George  Gershwin,  Irving  Berlin,  and  Sherwood  Anderson. 

(iii)   The  program  awarded  a  small  grant  to  the  Marist 
School  in  Atlanta  so  that  fourteen  teachers  can  compare  Eastern 
and  Western  ideas  of  wisdom.   They  are  reading  Aristotle, 
Aquinas,  and  medieval  Arab  philosopher  Miskawayah,  contrasting 
them  with  Confucius 's  Analects  and  The  Book  of  Mo  Tzu,  and 
finally  returning  to  John  Stuart  Mill's  Utilitarianism. 

(iv)   The  University  of  Houston  was  awarded  $615,643  for  a 
three-year  collaborative  project  on  classic  and  contemporary 
works  of  American  literature  for  240  teachers  of  literature  from 
secondary  schools  in  the  Houston  area.   Eighty  high  school 
English  teachers  each  academic  year  and  summer  will  meet  with 
local  teachers  to  discuss  paired  works  of  American  literature 
that  reflect  the  differences  and  commonalities  in  the  experiences 
of  today's  multicultural  student  population.   Since  1989,  when 
NEH  first  awarded  support  for  this  long-term  effort,  almost  three 
hundred  teachers  in  the  metropolitan  school  districts  have 
participated,  creating  a  critical  mass  of  expertise  for  Houston's 
schools . 

3.    Integrated  K-16  Proiects  ($1,004,000) 

In  recent  years,  both  programs  of  the  division  have  reviewed 
and  funded  impressive  examples  of  schools  and  colleges  working 
together  in  various  localities  to  modify  simultaneously  the 
curriculum  offered  to  students  in  the  schools  and  the  curriculum 
offered  to  undergraduates  in  local  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  efforts  are  particularly  promising  when  they  involve 
coordinated  improvement  in  what  current  teachers  teach  in  the 
schools  and  what  future  teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  by  their 
undergraduate  studies,  or  when  they  provide  for  the  continuity  of 
foreign  language  curricula  in  schools  and  colleges.   By  this 
special  funding  opportunity,  the  division  hopes  to  encourage  more 
such  integrated  "K-16"  projects.   We  are  discussing  an  expanded 
version  of  the  effort  with  several  private  foundations. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   In  a  two-year  national  project  at  Brown  University, 
teams  of  high  school  and  college  teachers  from  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Boston  gathered  in  seminars  to  explore  how 
central  human  experiences  illuminate  works  drawn  from  various 
world  literatures.   One  seminar,  for  example,  compared  the  theme 
of  coming  of  age  and  assuming  one's  role  in  society  in  such 
different  texts  as  Chretien  de  Troye's  Yvain,  Cao  Xueqin's  The 
Story  of   the  Stone,    Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre,    William 
Faulkner's  Go  Down,    Moses,    and  Alice  Walker's  The  Color  Purple. 
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Both  college  teachers  and  the  high  school  teachers  were  preparing 
for  courses  they  will  teach;  and  the  teachers  from  the  two  levels 
have  continued  to  work  together  after  they  returned  home. 

(ii)   In  the  summer  of  1995,  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine  will  bring  together  teachers  from  high 
schools,  two-  and  four-year  colleges,  and  universities  in 
Southern  California  to  study  contemporary  literary  texts  dealing 
with  the  diverse  U.S.  cultures.    In  the  company  of  nationally 
recognized  scholars,  the  forty  participants  in  this  regional 
institute  will  read  works  by  Toni  Morrison,  Amy  Tan,  Louis 
Erdrich,  and  Sandra  Cisneros.   All  of  the  novels  selected  for 
study  invite  attention  to  the  larger  context  of  American 
literature,  to  the  history  of  specific  minority  groups  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  common  history.   The  participants  will 
continue  their  collaboration  during  the  following  year,  focusing 
on  issues  that  arise  as  they  teach  the  novels  to  their  diverse 
student  audiences . 
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PRESERVATION  AND  ACCESS 
($24,416,000) 

The  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  supports  projects 
that  will  preserve  and  increase  the  availability  of  resources 
important  for  research,  education,  and  public  programming  in  the 
humanities.   These  may  include  books,  journals,  newspapers, 
manuscript  and  archival  collections,  maps,  photographs,  films, 
sound  recordings,  and  objects  of  material  culture  held  by 
libraries,  archives,  museums,  historical  organizations,  and  other 
repositories . 

NEH  organized  this  division  in  July  1991  when  the  Office  of 
Preservation  was  given  administrative  responsibility  for 
collections-based  projects  previously  funded  in  the  Access 
program  of  the  Division  of  Research  Programs  and  for  grants  made 
to  document  collections  that  had  been  administered  by  the  program 
for  Humanities  Projects  in  Museums  and  Historical  Organizations 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Programs.   As  part  of  the  Endowment's 
efforts  to  streamline  and  to  "reinvent"  the  way  we  operate,  in 
January  1995  the  Guides  grant  category- -from  which  grants  are 
made  for  bibliographies,  indexes,  union  lists,  and  other  guides 
to  humanities  materials- -was  transferred  from  the  Research 
Division  to  the  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access.   The 
Endowment's  consolidation  of  all  its  support  for  preservation  and 
access  within  a  single  division  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
preserving  a  collection  without  creating  an  adequate  description 
of-  its  location  and  holdings  for  the  perspective  user  is 
ultimately  as  futile  as  establishing  intellectual  access  to 
materials  that  may  be  destroyed  when  they  are  consulted. 

Estimates  suggest  that  over  80  million  volumes  comprising  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  holdings  in  the  country's  research  libraries 
are  disintegrating  because  of  the  acidity  of  their  paper.   Other 
materials  such  as  photographs,  films,  sound  recordings,  and 
objects  of  material  culture  are  similarly  threatened  by  factors 
inherent  to  their  physical  structure  or  by  the  way  they  are 
stored.   At  risk  are  resources  that  constitute  a  significant  part 
of  the  nation's  cultural  legacy.   These  resources  are  crucial  not 
only  for  current  and  future  scholarship  in  the  humanities  but 
also  as  a  foundation  for  museum  exhibitions,  media  projects,  and 
the  kind  of  sustained  and  broadly  conceived  "National 
Conversation"  on  American  pluralism  launched  by  NEH  in  FY  1994. 

The  division  has  developed  two  distinct  twenty-year  plans 
for  addressing  the  complex  nature  of  the  preservation  problems 
confronting  the  nation's  cultural  institutions.   The  first  plan, 
implemented  in  1989,  is  concerned  with  preserving  the 
intellectual  content  of  books,  documents,  and  other  research 
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materials  held  primarily  in  the  nation's  libraries  and  archives. 
The  centerpiece  of  this  plan  is  significant  support  for  projects 
to  microfilm  brittle  books  and  serials,  but  funding  also  is 
included  for 

other  projects  that  undergird  increased  preservation 
activity  (such  as  education  and  training  of 
preservation  administrators  and  research  and 
development  projects  to  improve  preservation  methods 
and  technology) ; 

projects  that  preserve  the  intellectual  content  of 
other  threatened  humanities  resources  (such  as  the  U.S. 
Newspaper  Program  and  the  preservation  of  archival  and 
special  collections  of  unique  materials  at  humanities 
institutions) ;  and 

the  development  of  regional  preservation  and 
consultation  services  and  state-wide  preservation 
plans . 

Since  its  inception,  this  preservation  plan  has  functioned 
effectively  and  efficiently  and  has  helped  quicken  the  pace  of 
the  preservation  effort  throughout  the  United  States.   In  the 
period  between  1988  and  1994,  the  number  of  preservation  programs 
in  the  nation's  major  research  libraries  has  risen  from  76  to  95 
and  the  number  of  staff  working  on  preservation  activities  in 
these  libraries  has  increased  from  1,440  to  1,842.   In  response 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  Endowment's 
plan,  in  July  1993  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  (an  organization  representing  119  major 
research  libraries)  issued  a  statement  that  commended  "the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  NEH  preservation  program  in 
preserving  the  nation's  heritage  and  culture"  and  hailed  the 
Endowment's  effort  "as  a  critically  important  program  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  and  access  to  important  .  .  .  materials  that 
are  vital  to  our  nation's  ability  to  function  as  a  democracy." 

In  recognition  of  the  singular  importance  of  the  country's 
material  culture  collections  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
preservation  problems  facing  institutions  responsible  for  them, 
the  Endowment  inaugurated  a  second  twenty-year  plan,  the  National 
Heritage  Preservation  Program  in  FY  1990.   Many  material  culture 
collections  in  the  United  States  were  formed  when  there  was  a 
more  limited  understanding  of  how  best  to  maintain  and  conserve 
these  holdings.   Consequently,  objects  of  material  culture  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  inadequately  housed  and  frequently 
inaccessible  to  scholars,  curators,  and  the  general  public.   The 
Endowment's  grants  in  this  area  focus  on  what  has  been  identified 
as  the  highest  priority  of  need:  helping  institutions  stabilize 
material  culture  collections  through  support  for  projects  to 
improve  their  storage  and  housing.   Applicants  may  also  request 
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funds  to  establish  regional  or  national  training  programs  for  the 
care  and  conservation  of  these  collections  and  for  projects  to 
document  material  culture  collections  of  significance  to  the 
humanities.   In  the  first  five  years  of  this  program,  awards  have 
been  made  to  institutions  nationwide  to  stabilize  collections  of 
over  26  million  archaeological,  ethnographic,  and  historical 
objects  important  for  research  and  education  in  the  humanities. 

The  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  provides  support  to 
salvage  the  knowledge  contained  in  endangered  materials  important 
to  a  variety  of  fields  in  the  humanities.   As  a  consequence  of 
awards  made  during  FY  1994,  major  preservation  microfilming 
projects  are  being  implemented  at  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
Yale  University;  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Notre 
Dame;  and  nine  member  libraries  of  the  Committee  for 
Institutional  Cooperation,  which  comprises  the  Big  Ten 
Universities  and  the  University  of  Chicago.   To  date,  as  a  result 
of  the  leadership  provided  by  NEH,  seventy  libraries  and  library 
consortia  have  now  participated  in  the  national  effort  to 
preserve  three  million  brittle  books  and  serials  over  a  twenty- 
year  period.   When  currently  funded  projects  are  completed, 
approximately  660,000  embrittled  volumes  will  be  preserved  that 
are  important  to  the  study  of  American  history  and  culture; 
Western  European  literature,  history,  and  philosophy;  classic  and 
medieval  civilization;  Slavic  and  Eastern  European  history;  the 
history  of  art,  architecture,  religion,  mathematics,  science  and 
technology;  political  science  and  economics;  and  the  history  and 
culture  of  Central  and  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  Basin, 
Africa,  South  and  Southeastern  Asia,  Japan,  and  the  Near  East. 

Newspapers  chronicle  the  daily  life  of  America's  citizens  in 
small  towns  and  cities  across  the  country.   They  document  the 
civic,  legal,  historical,  and  cultural  events  that  have  occurred 
in  every  region  of  the  nation  during  the  past  300  years.   The 
Endowment's  support  for  the  preservation  of  United  States 
newspapers  enables  organizations  and  institutions  in  individual 
states  to  locate,  catalog,  and  microfilm  their  newspaper 
holdings.   A  centralized  bibliographic  record  of  all  newspaper 
titles  published  in  America  since  1690  is  being  created,  and 
copies  are  being  made  of  those  newspapers  that  are  the  most 
historically  important. 

All  fifty  states,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  engaged  in  planning  projects  or  implementation  efforts.   The 
state  projects  continue  to  discover  and  preserve  scores  of  little 
known  or  forgotten  newspaper  titles.   To  date,  24  states,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  eight  national  repositories 
(with  newspaper  titles  from  all  over  the  country)  have  concluded 
their  individual  projects.   When  all  currently  funded  newspaper 
projects  are  completed,  over  224,000  records  of  newspaper  titles 
will  be  available  in  a  national  data  base  accessible  through  more 
than  14,000  computer  terminals  throughout  the  world.   In 
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addition,  54  million  newspaper  pages  will  have  been  microfilmed 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  future  generations . 

The  division  also  funds  projects  for  the  intellectual 
arrangement,  cataloging,  documentation,  and  preservation  of  a 
variety  of  archival  and  special  collections  of  unique  humanities 
materials,  as  well  as  for  bibliographies,  indices,  union 
catalogs,  and  other  guides  to  primary  and  secondary  source 
materials  in  the  humanities.   Grants  made  in  FY  1994  will  enable 
the  Hoover  Institution  in  Stanford,  California,  to  preserve  on 
microfilm  37  collections  of  documents  on  the  Russian  Civil  War, 
the  American  Relief  Agency,  and  Russian  refugees  during  the 
period  1919  to  1925.   With  awards  from  NEH,  The  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  create  machine-readable 
records  for  the  Bibliography  of  American  Fiction.  1926-1950: 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  conduct  oral  history 
interviews  with  100  individuals,  primarily  black  elected 
officials,  who  were  affected  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the 
twenty  years  following  its  passage  in  1965;  the  Oakland  Museum  in 
Oakland,  California,  will  document  approximately  4,000  objects 
drawn  from  its  Pacific  region  ethnographic  collections;  and  the 
Denver  Public  Library  will  create  a  database  of  bibliographic 
records  and  digitized  images  that  will  provide  access  to  35,000 
historically  significant  photographs  in  the  library's  Western 
History  Collection. 

Complementing  the  division's  support  in  FY  1994  for  the 
preservation  of  a  variety  of  cultural  resources  were  its  grants 
for  projects  to  increase  the  permanent  capacity  of  the  nation's 
libraries,  archival  repositories,  and  museums  to  care  for  their 
collections;  preservation  education  remains  a  high  priority  for 
the  Endowment.   In  FY  1994,  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
received  a  grant  to  support  its  graduate  training  program  in 
library  and  archival  administration  and  conservation.   This 
program  is  the  only  advanced  degree  program  in  the  United  States 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  librairy  and  archival  materials. 
The  technical  staff  of  40  libraries  will  receive  training  in  book 
repair  techniques  that  will  help  preserve  continuing  access  to 
important  circulating  collections  through  grants  made  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  University  of  Utah,  and  Emory  University.   A  two- 
year  grant  has  been  made  to  the  Northeast  Document  Conservation  . 
Center  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  to  mount  a  series  of  workshops 
that  will  train  an  estimated  150  supervisory  staff  of  libraries 
and  archives  in  the  management  of  preservation  microfilming 
projects.   The  Endowment's  award  to  SOLINET  (the  Southeastern 
Library  Network) ,  a  regional  preservation  program,  will  provide 
preservation  education,  training,  and  information  services  to 
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libraries  and  archives  in  ten  Southeastern  states:  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Florida. 

The  Endowment  also  offers  support  for  states  to  develop 
individual,  statewide  preservation  plans.   In  FY  1994,  the 
Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  made  grants  to  Iowa  and 
Pennsylvania  for  the  development  of  a  coordinated  strategy  to 
preserve  their  cultural  holdings.   These  planning  projects  build 
on  a  national  conference  funded  by  NEH  in  March  of  1989,  at  which 
state  librarians,  archivists,  heads  of  state  historical  agencies, 
and  directors  of  state  university  libraries  discussed  the 
challenges,  programmatic  elements,  and  potential  benefits  of 
statewide  preservation  planning.   The  Endowment  hopes  that  the 
availability  of  this  kind  of  grant  support  will  ultimately 
facilitate  the  completion  of  an  integrated  preservation  plan  for 
every  state  and  U.S.  territory.   With  these  latest  grants,  12 
states  have  been  or  are  currently  involved  in  statewide 
preservation  planning  with  NEH  support. 

In  view  of  the  staggering  amount  of  endangered  materials  and 
the  enormous  costs  of  preserving  them,  the  Endowment  is  also 
working  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  preservation  crisis 
and  thereby  to  help  generate  nonfederal  support  for  preservation 
activities.   For  example,  in  conjunction  with  several  other 
concerned  organizations,  NEH  funded  a  documentary  film  on 
preservation.  Slow  Fires:    On   the  Preservation  of   the  Human 
Record.      It  has  been  broadcast  nationally  on  PBS  three  times  and 
over  1,300  copies  on  film  or  cassette  have  been  purchased  by  U.S. 
universities,  schools,  libraries,  archives,  historical  societies, 
book  manufacturers,  and  paper  companies.   It  has  been  televised 
in  Belgium  and  Portugal  and  been  viewed  by  administrators  of 
national  and  regional  libraries  in  China,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Peru,  as  well 
as  by  two  of  the  Directorates  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Community.  Slow  Fires   has  been  translated  into  Russian,  Chinese, 
French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  The  latter  version  of  the  film 
was  shown  several  times  at  an  international  conference  of  library 
administrators  from  138  countries  held  in  Barcelona. 

In  FY  1994,  in  recognition  of  the  significant  challenges  and 
opportunities  presented  to  humanities  institutions  by  the 
emerging  National  Information  Infrastructure,  the  Endowment 
awarded  a  grant  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  to 
create  a  documentary  film  (by  the  same  filmmaker  who  made  Slow 
Fires)    on  the  cultural  and  administrative  issues  posed  by  the  use 
of  electronic  technologies  for  the  preservation  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge.   NEH  has  also  begun  to  make  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  that  will  help  the  nation's  cultural 
institutions  resolve  certain  critical  issues  involving  the  use  of 
digital  technologies  for  preserving  and  providing  enhanced  access 
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to  humanities  materials.   Cornell  and  Yale  Universities  received 
awards  for  projects  that  will  establish  national  standards  for 
the  conversion  of  digitized  texts  into  preservation  microfilm  and 
the  digitization  of  microfilmed  texts.   A  grant  to  the  Ancient 
Biblical  Manuscript  Center  in  Claremont,  California  will  enable 
the  Center  to  conduct  a  pilot  project  to  establish  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  digitization  of  archival  photographs  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  that  would  eventually  be  available  on  the 
Internet.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  this  project 
will  provide  a  useful  model  for  the  digitization  of  other 
important  collections  of  ancient  documents. 

Federal  matching  funds  are  used  as  the  form  of  project 
support  whenever  possible  to  stimulate  third-party  funding  for 
preservation  and  access  activities.   This  policy  is  proving  to  be 
cjuite  successful.   Since  the  establishment  of  NEH's  Office  of 
Preservation  in  FY  1986,  projects  supported  by  the  Endowment  have 
leveraged  over  $6.4  million  in  gifts  from  private  donors  and 
foundations.   Moreover,  the  division's  grants,  in  FY  1994  alone, 
generated  a  level  of  cost-sharing  that  totalled  $19.4  million  and 
equalled  84%  of  the  Endowment's  own  investment  of  federal  funds. 

The  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  made  89  awards  in 
FY  1994,  including  ten  awards  for  disaster  relief  to  institutions 
whose  collections  were  damaged  by  the  Midwestern  floods,  the 
California  earthquake,  and  local  disasters.   (Another  15  awards 
for  guides  to  collections  were  supported  through  the  Endowment's 
Research  Programs  division;  this  program  was  transferred  to 
Preservation  and  Access  in  FY  1995.)   The  division's  support  for 
preservation  and  access  activities  during  FY  1994  encompassed  156 
institutions  and  humanities  organizations  in  40  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  the  division  expects  to  award  about 
90  grants  annually,  including  an  estimated  15  awards  to  improve 
the  documentation  and  storage  of  material  culture  collections  and 
15  awards  in  support  of  guides  to  humanities  resources. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)  In  FY  1994,  the  Endowment  awarded  $1,517,971  to  the 
Committee  of  Institutional  Cooperation  (located  at  the  University 
of  Illinois)  to  support  a  two-year  coordinated  preservation 
microfilming  effort  among  nine  member  libraries  that  will 
microfilm  10,750  brittle  volumes  and  treat  over  2,000  damaged 
materials  drawn  from  the  disciplines  of  history,  languages,  and 
literature.   The  project  will  encompass  materials  important  to 
the  study  of  American,  Latin  American,  South  Asian,  French, 
Slavic  and  East  European,  and  African  history,  as  well  as  German 
and  Hindi  language  and  literature.   Participating  institutions 
include  the  University  of  Chicago,  Indiana  University,  the 
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University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State 
University,  Northwestern  University,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

(ii)  The  Ohio  Historical  Society  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
awarded  a  grant  of  $430,000  for  a  two-year  project  to  microfilm 
1.8  million  newspaper  pages  documenting  Ohio  history.   In 
selecting  titles  to  be  preserved,  the  project's  staff  will  focus 
on  county  seat  newspapers  and  titles  that  will  ensure  that  all 
geographic  regions  of  the  state  are  provided  equitable  coverage 
in  the  preservation  effort.   Supported  since  1987  with  NEH  awards 
totalling  $1.5  million,  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Project 
has  travelled  74,741  miles  in  visits  to  742  sites  in  Ohio's  88 
counties,  inventoried  nearly  17,000  newspaper  files,  produced 
10,747  bibliographic  records  and  18,861  holdings  records  for 
newspaper  titles,  and  microfilmed  2.4  million  pages  of  newspapers 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  because  of  their  extreme  fragility. 

(iii)  An  award  of  $173,966  was  made  to  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  a  two-year  project  to  create  machine- 
readable  bibliographic  records  for  2,500  manuscript  and  archival 
collections  in  36  Georgia  institutions  documenting  the  history  of 
Georgia  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.   The 
materials  to  be  included  in  this  project  encompass  family  papers 
and  records  of  churches,  social,  civic  and  women's  organizations,- 
archives  of  labor  groups  and  businesses;  and  papers  of  Georgia 
political  and  business  figures.   Repositories  participating  in 
this  project  include  Emory  University,  the  Atlanta  University 
Center,  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Georgia 
State  University,  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  Atlanta-Fulton  County  Public  Library,  Arthur 
J.  Moore  Methodist  Museum,  Berry  College,  Coastal  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  Crown  Mill  Archives,  Fort  Valley  State 
College,  Georgia  College,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Center,  Mercer  University,  and  the  Middle 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 

(iv)  The  Henry  Ford  Museum  &  Greenfield  Village  in  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  received  a  grant  of  $985,832  for  a  42-month  project  to 
improve  environmental  conditions  in  the  museum's  exhibition  hall, 
a  National  Historic  Landmark  building  with  over  404,000  square 
feet  under  a  single  roof.   NEH's  award  will  help  the  museum 
address  the  most  pressing  problem  affecting  the  future  well-being 
of  its  material  culture  collections,  which  consist  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  equipment,  vehicles,  furniture  and  household 
artifacts,  and  lighting  and  communications  devices  that  are 
especially  noted  for  their  extraordinary  documentation  of  United 
States  history  from  the  post-Civil  War  period  to  World  War  I. 
The  institution,  which  is  visited  by  a  half  a  million  people 
annually,  also  has  exceptional  twentieth- century  holdings  and 
continues  to  collect  actively  objects  and  archival  materials  that 
illustrate  America's  traditions  of  ingenuity  and  innovation. 
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One  of  the  museum's  current  exhibitions,  "Made  in  America,"  which 
was  supported  by  a  grant  from  NEH's  Division  of  Public  Programs 
in  1991,  interprets  the  history  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  the  opportunities  and  consequences  of  technological  change . 

(v)  Cornell  University  received  a  grant  in  FY  1994  for  a 
project  to  test  the  feasibility  of  producing  microfilm  from 
digitized  texts  that  will  meet  national  preservation  standards 
for  quality  and  image  permanence.   A  national  leader  in  the 
developing  areas  of  digital  technologies  and  networked 
intellectual  access  to  library  resources,  Cornell  recently 
developed,  in  collaboration  with  Xerox  Corporation,  a  prototype 
system  for  recording  brittle  books  as  digital  images  and 
producing  high  quality,  archival  paper  replacements  on-demand. 
To  enhance  this  prototype  system,  a  team  of  Cornell's  faculty, 
library  subject  specialists,  and  preservation  staff  will  select 
10,000  volumes  from  the  university's  humanities  collections  for 
conversion  into  digital  form,  from  which  preservation  microfilms 
will  be  generated.   A  technical  advisory  committee  drawn  from 
acknowledged  national  experts  in  digitization  and  preservation 
microfilming  will  evaluate  the  quality  and  permanence  of  the 
images.   Cornell's  staff  will  produce  and  distribute  nationally 
an  analysis  of  this  effort,  which  will  discuss  the  efficiency  and 
costs  of  the  project's  production  procedures,  so  that  libraries 
and  other  institutions  across  the  country  can  benefit  from  the 
university's  findings. 
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PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 
($25,047,000) 

That  the  well-being  of  a  democratic  society  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  intellectual  vitality  of  public  discourse  is  a 
deeply  held  national  belief --and  one  that  Congress  reaffirmed  by 
establishing  the  Endowment.   The  Endowment's  programs  for  the 
general  public  are  based  upon  the  twin  assumptions  that 
reflection  on  the  fundamental  ideas  and  perennial  questions 
addressed  by  the  humanities  remains  important  throughout  a 
person's  life,  not  just  during  the  years  of  formal  education,  and 
that  the  humanities  can  be  presented  to  the  general  public  in 
ways  that  are  both  stimulating  and  substantive. 

Through  the  Division  of  Public  Programs,  the  Endowment 
offers  support  for  interpretive  exhibitions,  television  and  radio 
programs,  conferences,  reading  and  discussion  programs,  projects 
involving  new  multimedia  and  electronic  technologies,  and  other 
educational  activities.   Such  projects  help  make  significant 
scholarship  more  widely  known  and  engage  citizens  in  critical 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  important  works  and  events  in  the 
areas  of  history,  literature,  language,  anthropology,  political 
theory,  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

In  FY  1996,  the  division  will  continue  to  emphasize  large- 
scale  projects  that  involve  the  collaboration  of  many  local 
institutions  and  that  have  the  potential  to  reach  large  numbers 
of  people,  including  those  in  remote  areas.   Such  projects 
include  television  and  radio  series,  collaborative  projects  among 
museums,  national  traveling  exhibitions,  projects  using  new 
electronic  technologies  to  reach  broader  audiences,  partnership 
projects  with  the  state  humanities  councils,  and  projects 
conducted  by  state  and  regional  library  systems.   The  division 
will  also  maintain  and  increase  contacts  with  institutions  in 
isolated  rural  and  inner- city  areas,  providing  information  and 
encouragement  to  potential  applicants  for  NEH  funding.   In 
addition,  the  division  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
Endowment's  initiative  to  encourage  "A  National  Conversation  on 
American  Pluralism  and  Identity"  through  projects  in  a  variety  of 
innovative  formats . 


Programs  of  the  Division  of  Public  Programs 

1 .    Humanities  Projects  in  Media  ($10.219.000) 

The  Endowment's  Media  program  supports  the  creation  of 
television  and  radio  programs  about  important  ideas,  figures,  and 
events  as  illuminated  by  scholarship  in  the  humanities.   The 
principal  formats  supported  include:  documentaries  that  elucidate 
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the  history  and  culture  of  America  and  other  nations; 
dramatizations  that  examine  historical  events,  periods,  and 
figures;  and  programs  for  young  people  that  are  designed  to  be 
broadcast  outside  of  school  hours. 

In  FY  1994,  NEH-funded  programs  for  public  television 
cumulatively  attracted  235  million  viewers,  and  several  projects 
garnered  prestigious  national  and  international  prizes,  including 
two  Emmy  awards,  the  CINE  Golden  Eagle,  the  Best  of  Festival  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  Film  Festival,  the  Grand  Jury  Prize  from  the 
Sundance  Film  Festival,  and  the  Golden  Apple  from  the  National 
Educational  Film  Festival. 

The  Great  Depression,    an  acclaimed  seven-part  series,  drew 
on  established,  as  well  as  recent,  scholarship  to  show  how  the 
economic  crisis  affected  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.   A 
highlight  of  the  fall  1994  season  was  Baseball,    the  second  major 
series  produced  by  Ken  Burns.   Acclaimed  by  USA  Today   as  "the 
year's  most  enduring  creation,"  the  epic  eighteen-hour  series 
caught  the  country's  imagination  as  it  examined  labor  relations, 
business  history,  immigration,  race  relations,  and  the  unique 
place  of  this  most  American  of  sports  in  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  nation.   The  audiences  for  Baseball   were  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  normal  PBS  viewership,  engaging  more  than  forty 
million  viewers.   As  with  the  Civil    War   series,  educational 
packages  were  distributed  directly  to  thousands  of  schools,  and  a 
national  essay  contest  was  held  for  students,  with  the  winners 
receiving  scholarship  funds.   Like  many  NEH  projects.  Baseball 
represents  a  successful  public/private  partnership.   After  the 
NEH  review  process  testified  to  the  scholarly  excellence  of  the 
project,  additional  support  was  provided  by  General  Motors,  the 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  Arthur  Vining  Davis  Foundations,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service.   Of  the  $1.8  million  invested  by  the  Endowment  in 
Baseball,    1.3  million  came  from  the  Endowment's  share  of  program 
income  from  the  Civil   War   series. 

Biography  can  serve  as  an  important  entry  point  into  a 
nation's  life  and  culture.   The  media  program  has  supported  many 
prize-winning  biographical  films,  such  as  James  Baldwin:    The 
Price  of   the  Ticket,    LBJ,    and  the  Emmy-winning  George  Marshall 
and   the  American  Century.        Broadcast  in  1994  and  hailed  as  a 
"balanced,  perceptive  portrait  of  the  man"  that  "superbly  brings 
to  life  a  huge  canvas  of  this  century's  history,"  a  two-and-a- 
half  hour  documentary  on  Eisenhower   explored  this  pivotal 
figure's  life  as  well  as  American  political,  social,  military, 
and  diplomatic  history.    Ishi,    the  Last   Yahi   examined  a  lost 
culture  of  California  Indians  and  early  twentieth-century 
anthropological  methods  through  the  story  of  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Yahi  tribe.  The  Odyssey  of  John  Dos  Passes   explored  this 
author's  work  and  the  light  it  sheds  on  such  major  twentieth- 
century  trends  and  events  as  industrialism,  revolution,  the  role 
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of  government,  the  impact  of  technology,  and  war.   Most  recently, 
FDR   aired  on  the  PBS  series  The  American  Experience.      This  widely 
praised  documentary  was  described  by  the  Wall   Street  Journal   as 
"splendid  in  virtually  every  regard.  .  .  .   Here,  packed  into 
four  and  one  half  hours,  is  an  impeccable,  often  startling,  vivid 
portrait  of  the  political  career  of  the  century." 

Endowment  films  also  enhance  public  understanding  of  foreign 
cultures.   In  FY  1994,  The  Mao   Years   examined  Mao  Zedong  from  his 
takeover  of  the  Chinese  nation  in  1949  until  his  death  following 
the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1976.   This  highly  praised  two-hour 
show  aired  as  a  special  PBS  presentation  that  paired  it  with 
China   in  Revolution,    a  previously  shown  NEH  film  that  examines 
China  from  1911  to  1949.   Together  the  shows  provide  an 
extraordinary  history  of  the  major  events  in  twentieth-century 
China.   For  learners  of  all  ages,  the  Endowment  supported  the 
Emmy  winning,  Roman  City,    the  last  of  a  series  of  films  drawn 
from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  author  and  illustrator  David 
Macaulay.  Roman  City   combines  animation  and  live-action  shooting 
to  examine  the  planning  and  building  of  a  city  in  conquered 
territory.   Previous  films  have  brought  Macaulay' s  other 
volumes- -Cathedral,  Castle,    and  Pyramid- -to  the  screen.   Each 
examines  the  architectural  and  cultural  significance  of  a  pivotal 
building  form.   These  critically  heralded  shows  have  been 
packaged  with  learning  materials  and  distributed  nationally  to 
schools  and  libraries. 

In  1994,  PBS  rebroadcast  one  of  the  Endowment's  most 
successful  children's  series.  Long  Ago  and  Far  Away.      This  series 
of  twenty-nine  film  adaptations  of  classical  children's 
literature  has  been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
children's  programming,  winning  a  sheaf  of  awards,  including  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  International  Film  and  Television  Festival  of 
New  York,  the  Advancement  of  Learning  through  Broadcasting  Award 
from  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  Best  National 
Children's  Program  Gabriel  Award  from  the  National  Catholic 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  Communicators.   As  a  private 
partner,  the  Striderite  Corporation  helped  to  finance  curricular 
materials  sent  to  thousands  of  schools,  and  teachers  were  given 
taping  rights  to  bring  the  films  to  the  classroom. 

In  January  1994,  National  Public  Radio  launched  one  of  its 
most  successful  series- -W^ade  in  the  Water.   Funded  by  NEH,  the 
twenty- six-part  series  explores  the  history  of  African-American 
sacred  music,  its  function  within  the  black  community,  and  its 
wider  influence  on  American  music.   During  its  first  airing, 
between  January  and  June,  it  was  carried  on  285  stations.   Future 
NEH-supported  radio  projects  will  focus  on  William  Faulkner, 
Southwestern  writers,  and  African  Americans  during  World  War  II. 

Films  currently  in  production  examine  the  American 
Revolution,  General  Joseph  Stilwell,  the  history  of  African 
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Americans  (1600-1865) ,  Europe  and  World  War  I,  a  history  of  music 
in  the  twentieth  century,  modern  southern  literature,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  a  history  of  the  American  West. 

During  FY  1994,  the  program  reviewed  212  applications  and 
provided  funding  for  50  projects,  including  support  for  planning, 
scripting,  and  production.   These  grants  will  result  in  70  hours 
of  television  and  69  hours  of  radio  programming.   In  FY  1995  and 
again  in  FY  1996  approximately  200  applications  are  anticipated 
and  approximately  44  will  receive  awards. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)  The  Endowment  awarded  a  grant  of  $751,500  in  outright 
funds  to  WGBH  in  Boston  to  produce  a  two-hour  documentary  film  on 
the  life  of  Andrew  Carnegie  (1835-1919) .   The  film  moves  beyond 
Carnegie's  life  to  examine  the  rise  of  industrialism,  technology, 
labor,  and  immigration.   It  captures  the  social,  individual,  and 
economic  forces  that  propelled  the  industrial  revolution. 

(ii)  The  Great   War  and  the  Shaping  of  our  Century   is  an 
eight -hour  documentary  film  series  that  analyzes  European  life 
and  culture  before  and  during  World  War  I.   In  addition  to  the 
military  and  diplomatic  events,  the  series  explores  intellectual 
and  artistic  life,  politics,  the  common  man,  the  American  role, 
and  how  the  war  forever  shaped  the  destiny  of  Europeans. 
Produced  by  KCET  in  Los  Angeles,  the  film  received  an  Endowment 
grant  of  $900,000  in  outright  and  $300,000  in  matching  funds. 

(iii)  The  Endowment  granted  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  $615,389  to  produce  a  ninety-minute  documentary  film  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Richard  Daley  (1902-1976)  .   Besides 
focusing  on  Daley  and  his  life,  the  film  provides  a  rich  history 
of  Chicago,  its  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  populations  and  their 
interaction  within  the  framework  of  the  city's  political 
machines . 

2 .    Humanities  Projects  in  Museums  and  Historical  Organizations 
($9.871.000) 

Museums  contain  the  artifacts  and  documents  that  record  our 
history  and  cultural  traditions.   The  Endowment  supports 
exhibitions,  together  with  related  publications  and  educational 
programs,  that  use  the  perspectives  of  the  humanities  to 
interpret  these  materials  for  the  general  public.   Awards  are 
also  made  to  institutions  to  develop  long-range  plans  for 
humanities  programming  and  to  improve  the  interpretive  skills  of 
museum  staff,  especially  at  small  institutions. 

At  any  time,  hundreds  of  NEH- sponsored  exhibitions  are  on 
view  at  small  and  large  museums  around  the  country,  enabling 
millions  of  Americans  to  learn  more  about  their  country  and  the 
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world  through  humanities -based  explorations  of  art,  history,  and 
culture.   For  example,  the  July  1994  edition  of  Exhibitions 
Today,    a  report  the  Endowment  publishes  twice  each  year,  listed 
ninety-five  NEH-sponsored  exhibitions  that  will  be  seen  during 
the  course  of  their  travels  at  more  than  four  hundred  sites 
around  the  country. 

Major  long-term  exhibitions  supported  by  NEH  that  opened 
during  FY  1994  included  Temples,    Tomhs,    and  the  Egyptian   Universe 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Paths  of  Life:   American  Indians  of   the 
Southwest   at  the  Arizona  State  Museum,  and  Growing  Up   at 
Philadelphia's  Please  Touch  Museum.   At  Colonial  Williamsburg,  an 
exhibition  on  early  American  technology,  Tools:    Working  Wood  in 
18th-century  America,    drew  206,518  visitors  in  FY  1994,  while  in 
Boston,  the  Computer  Museum  opened  The  Networked  Planet,    an 
interactive  exhibition  that  gives  visitors  an  understanding  of 
America's  current  technology  and  the  impact  of  the  computer 
networks  that  are  now  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  Africa,    a 
major  exhibition  that  opened  in  November  1993  at  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Chicago  explores  Africa's  geography, 
history,  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  African  Diaspora  in  the 
Americas.   In  FY  1994,  429,477  visitors  saw  this  exhibition.   In 
addition,  educational  programs  for  this  exhibition  have  reached 
nearly  every  segment  of  the  Chicago  community,  with  tours  and 
activities  for  school  groups,  workshops  on  teaching  about  Africa 
for  teachers  and  community  leaders,  and  a  wide  range  of  lectures 
and  programs  for  adults  and  families.   The  Field  Museum  provided 
twenty  Chicago  regional  libraries  with  portfolios  that  included 
photos,  slides,  maps,  and  information  about  the  Africa 
exhibition,  and  Chicago  high  school  students  worked  with  the 
museum  to  produce  a  newspaper  supplement  on  the  exhibit  that 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun   Times   and  in  a  teen  newspaper 
distributed  to  200,000  students  in  area  schools. 

The  Museums  Program  also  sponsored  a  wide  range  of 
exhibitions  that  traveled  around  the  country  in  FY  1994, 
including  Classical    Taste  in  America,    1800-40,    an  exploration  of 
the  impact  of  classical  political,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic 
values  on  early  nineteenth-century  American  culture;  Hunters  of 
the  Sky,    an  examination  of  the  historical,  cultural,  and 
mythological  significance  of  birds  of  prey;  El  Rancho  in  South 
Texas   from  1750,    an  exhibition  on  the  early  history  of  cowboys 
and  ranching  in  the  American  West;  and  The  Royal    Tombs  of  Sipan, 
a  spectacular  show  of  art  and  artifacts  of  Ancient  Peru  drawn 
from  recent  archaeological  finds.  The  Age  of  Rubens   was  seen  by 
218,000  visitors  in  Boston  and  by  234,000  in  Toledo- -the  largest 
audience  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art's  ninety-three-year  history. 

JacQjb  Lawrence:    The  Migration  Series,    a  widely-acclaimed 
traveling  exhibition  of  the  artist's  narrative  series  depicting 
the  history  of  African-American  migration  to  the  North  from  the 
rural  South,  was  shown  during  FY  1994  at  art  museums  in 
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Washington,  DC;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.   In  FY  1995  it  will 
reach  hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York  City,  the  High  Museum  in  Atlanta,  the  Denver  Art  Museum,  and 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

American  genius  was  explored  in  two  major  NEH- funded 
exhibitions  in  FY  1994.  Frank  Lloyd   Wright,    Architect,    organized 
jointly  by  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Wright 
Archives  in  Phoenix,  was  a  ground-breaking  retrospective  of  the 
architect's  entire  seventy- five-year  career--his  ideas,  his 
working  methods,  and  his  legacy.   It  brought  to  the  public  a  vast 
trove  of  previously  unseen  documentation,  including  350 
architectural  drawings,  29  scale  models,  and  125  historic 
photographs .    A  catalog  and  full  complement  of  educational 
programs  shed  further  light  on  Wright's  remarkable  career.   The 
exhibition  opened  in  late  February  1994  in  New  York  and  drew 
225,985  visitors  before  it  closed  on  May  10th.   The  life  and 
accomplishments  of  the  "Father  of  Jazz"  are  examined  in  the 
exhibition,  Louis  Armstrong:   A   Cultural   Legacy,    which  opened  at 
the  Queens  Museum  of  Art  in  September  1994.   A  version  of  this 
exhibition  will  travel  to  Dallas,  Chicago,  Rochester,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  Savannah,  and  Washington,  DC,  in  1995-96.   Visitors 
to  this  exhibition  will  learn  about  Armstrong's  relationship  to 
African-American  life,  his  contributions  to  American  music,  and 
the  history  of  jazz  in  the  twentieth  century. 

NEH  is  the  major  source  of  federal  support  for  American 
history  exhibitions  and  historic  site  interpretation.   For 
example,  in  FY  1994  NEH  supported  exhibitions  about  the 
experiences  of  enlisted  airmen  during  World  War  II  at  the  Airmen 
Memorial  Museum,  on  regional  history  at  the  Dubuque  County  (Iowa) 
Historical  society,  and  on  the  history  of  coffee  farming  in 
Hawaii  through  a  project  being  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Kona 
Historical  Society  and  the  Los  Angeles'  Japanese  American 
National  Museum.   Funded  projects  routinely  garner  national 
acclaim,  and  in  1994  the  American  Association  of  State  and  Local 
History  conferred  Awards  of  Merit  for  NEH- funded  exhibitions  at 
the  Litchfield  (Connecticut)  Historical  Society,  the  Atlanta 
History  Center,  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  the  Newport 
(Rhode  Island)  Historical  Society,  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina's  McKissick  Museum.   Urban  history  exhibitions  funded  by 
NEH  are  setting  new  standards  for  telling  the  story  of  America's 
cities,  and  in  1994  NEH- funded  urban  history  exhibitions  were  on 
view  in  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids,  Richmond,  St. 
Louis,  and  Manhattan- -at  the  Lower  East  Side  Tenement  Museum,  the 
only  turn-of -the-century  tenement  apartment  in  the  United  States 
that  has  been  saved  and  restored  as  a  historic  site. 

Self-Study  grants,  enabling  museums  to  work  with  scholars 
and  interpretive  specialists  to  develop  long-range  institutional 
plans  for  humanities  exhibitions  and  programs  were  awarded  in  FY 
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1994  to  several  museums,  such  as  the  Mark  Twain  Memorial  in 
Connecticut,  the  Oakland  Museum,  the  Museums  of  Abilene  in  Texas, 
and  Old  World  Wisconsin,  an  outdoor  museum  of  nineteenth- century- 
immigrant  farm  and  village  life  administered  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Professional  Development  grants  reached  museum  professionals 
throughout  the  country  through  projects  such  as  Humanities 
Seminars  in  Science  Museums,    a  nationwide  program  of  reading  and 
discussion  activities  on  classic  humanities  texts  sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  Science  and  Technology  Centers.   On  the 
regional  level,  the  State  Federation  of  Museums  in  Pennsylvania 
brought  together  professionals  and  volunteers  from  the  industrial 
heritage  areas  for  seminars  on  the  state's  industrial  history  and 
cultural  heritage  tourism. 

Humanities  Projects  in  Museums  and  Historical  Organizations 
received  224  applications  and  awarded  72  grants  in  FY  1994.   In 
FY  1995  and  1996,  we  expect  the  program  to  receive  approximately 
250  applications  annually,  of  which  approximately  72  will  be 
funded  each  year. 

Examples  of  Supported  Proiects 

(i)   The  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was 
awarded  $400,000  outright  and  $125,000  in  matching  funds  for  a 
long-term  exhibition  on  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
surrounding  region.   Focusing  on  one  of  the  nation's  most 
important  centers  of  commerce  and  industry  since  the  early 
nineteenth  century- -as  well  as  one  of  our  great  immigrant 
cities--this  15,000  square-foot  exhibition  will  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  Pittsburgh  region  from  1750  to  1990  through  the 
lives  of  its  people.   In  addition  to  artifacts,  historic 
photographs,  video,  and  documents,  visitors  will  see  scale  models 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  Men  Wharf,  and  the  city's  commercial 
district  during  its  twentieth-century  renaissance,  as  well  as  a 
reconstructed  eighteenth-century  log  house,  a  nineteenth- century 
steelworker' s  home,  and  a  1950' s  tract  house.   This  exhibition 
will  form  the  core  presentation  at  the  new  Pittsburgh  Regional 
History  Center  opening  in  1996. 

(ii)   The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received  an  award  of 
$200,000  in  outright  funds  and  $200,000  in  matching  funds  to 
support  a  traveling  exhibition,  Splendors  of  Imperial   China: 
Treasures   from   the  National   Palace  Museum,    Taipei.      The 
exhibition  will  contain  350  of  the  finest  and  most  famous  Chinese 
artworks  dating  from  the  Neolithic  period  through  the  eighteenth 
century.   This  unparalleled  collection  of  Chinese  art  originally 
belonged  to  the  eighteenth-century  emperor  Ch'ien-lung  and 
includes  many  national  treasures  passed  down  from  dynasty  to 
dynasty  through  imperial  collections.   The  exhibition  and 
accompanying  publications  and  public  programs  will  provide 
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visitors  with  a  deeper  insight  into  Chinese  art,  philosophy,  and 
life.   Slated  to  open  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  in  1996,  Splendors  of  Imperial   China   will  then  travel  to  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

(iii)  The  Anchorage  Museum  of  History  and  Art  received 
planning  and  implementation  awards  of  $51,065  and  $300,000, 
respectively,  to  produce  the  exhibition  The  Living  Tradition  of 
Yup'ik  Masks.      Organized  in  collaboration  with  the  Coastal  Yukon 
Mayors'  Association  and  the  village  of  Toksook  Bay,  it  is  the 
first  major  exhibition  of  Eskimo  material  planned  by  Alaska 
natives  in  collaboration  with  the  museum  community.   Opening  in 
Anchorage  in  1996,  different  versions  of  the  exhibition  will 
travel  to  venues  in  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Seattle,  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  to  Native  American  museums  at  Toksook  Bay  and  Bethel, 
Alaska . 

3 .    Humanities  Projects  in  Libraries  and  Archives  ($2.481.000) 

Libraries  and  archives  collect,  preserve,  and  make 
accessible  the  written  record  of  the  world's  cultural  heritage. 
In  addition  to  their  intrinsic  importance  as  places  of  individual 
study  and  learning,  these  institutions  offer  a  natural  setting 
for  scholars  and  the  general  public  to  come  together  for 
discussion  and  critical  inquiry.   The  Endowment  seeks  to  use  that 
setting  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the  humanities 
through  the  discovery,  interpretation,  and  greater  appreciation 
of  significant  texts,  media,  and  other  special  collections  that 
repose  in  libraries  and  archives.   The  program  also  supports 
long-term  planning  for  educational  programming  in  the  humanities 
and  professional  development  in  the  humanities  for  librarians  and 
archivists.   And,  because  libraries  and  archives  are  also 
community -based  institutions  that  work  in  close  collaboration 
with  other  cultural  and  educational  institutions  such  as  museums, 
school  systems,  parent -teachers  organizations,  and  literacy 
coalitions,  the  Endowment  supports  partnership  projects  that 
foster  these  relationships. 

The  program  supports  lecture  series,  conferences,  and 
interpretive  exhibitions  based  on  important  library  and  archival 
collections  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and  documents.   In 
FY  1994,  for  example,  using  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
western  history  material,  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago  mounted 
an  exhibition,  published  an  interpretive  catalog,  presented 
public  lectures,  and  distributed  curricular  materials  to 
secondary  schools  about  the  role  of  the  frontier  in  American 
history  and  culture.   The  program  also  encourages  collaborative 
projects  that  draw  upon  the  humanities  resources  of  a  number  of 
institutions.   In  FY  1994,  for  example,  the  program  awarded  a 
planning  grant  to  the  Folger  Library  to  develop- -in  collaboration 
with  the  Harvard  Theater  Collection,  Howard  University,  the 
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Library  of  Congress,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library's  Schomberg 
Center  for  Research  in  Black  Culture- -a  variety  of  programs  about 
the  history  of  African-American  interpretations  of  Shakespeare. 
The  project  will  include  a  national  traveling  exhibition  and 
interpretive  catalog,  materials  for  distribution  to  schools,  and 
a  lecture  series. 

In  collaboration  with  the  state  humanities  councils,  the  NEH 
invented  scholar- led  reading  and  discussion  programs  that  now 
engage  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  each  year  in 
explorations  of  major  texts  in  history,  literature,  and  other 
disciplines  of  the  humanities.   During  FY  1994,  more  than  19,000 
NEH- funded  reading  and  discussion  programs  took  place  at  more 
than  384  libraries  in  cities  and  towns  (many  with  populations  of 
less  than  one  thousand  people)  located  in  forty-two  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  these  programs,  national,  regional,  and  statewide 
library  associations  and  other  organizations  develop  theme 
packages  that  examine  several  books  from  the  perspective  of  a 
single  theme,  such  as  growing  up  in  America,  Native-American 
voices,  and  immigrants'  perceptions  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
These  theme  packages  provide  the  participants  with  illustrated 
brochures  that  contain  scholarly,  yet  accessible,  essays,- 
annotations  about  the  books,-  and  lists  of  additional  readings. 
The  packages  also  include  a  library  of  multiple  copies  of  the 
books  to  be  considered  and  facilitator  guides  for  librarians  and 
scholars.   In  FY  1994,  for  example.  Human  Pursuits,  an 
organization  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  works  with  libraries  in 
several  western  states,  developed  three  bilingual  reading  and 
discussion  units  exploring  the  theme  The  Language  That   Unites   Us. 
Libraries  in  twenty-seven  Hispanic  communities  in  six  states- - 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming- -will  hold 
more  than  one  hundred  public  programs,  directed  by  scholars,  to 
discuss  texts  that  address  the  experience  of  Mexican  Americans  in 
the  Southwest  and  the  meaning  of  being  American. 

The  program  has  recently  begun  to  make  awards  for  seminars 
that  allow  librarians  and  archivists  to  study  specific  humanities 
topics  with  scholars  so  that  they  can  enrich  public  humanities 
programming  at  their  institutions.   For  example,  in  January  1994 
librarians  from  twenty-two  cities  across  the  country  met  with  two 
eminent  scholars  to  explore  the  interpretation  of  American 
poetry. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Libraries  and  Archives  Program  reviewed  74 
applications  and  awarded  22  grants.   Grants  were  made  for  a 
variety  of  projects  reaching  into  all  parts  of  the  nation.   For 

example,  grants  supported  reading  and  discussion  programs  in 
libraries  in  forty- six  states  using  such  diverse  themes  as  Conmon 
Good:    Individualism  and  Comrnitinent   in  America   Life;    Family,    The 
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Way  We  Were,    The  Way  We  Are;    The  Restless  Spirit;   And  Justice  for 
All;    The  Pursuit  of  Happiness;   and  Technolo^  and   Human  Values. 
Large-scale  panel  exhibitions  such  as  The  Many  Realms  of  King 
Arthur   and  Beyond  Category:    The  Musical   Genius  of  Duke  Ellington 
will  travel  to  libraries  in  forty-six  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  reaching  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  Americans,  who  can  then  delve  deeper  into  the  subject  matter 
through  local  library  collections. 

During  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  we  expect  this  program  to 
receive  approximately  80  applications  and  to  award  approximately 
20  grants  each  year.   We  will  encourage  large-scale  projects  that 
involve  state,  regional,  and  national  library  associations  and 
that  create  partnerships  and  networks.   We  will  also  encourage 
libraries  to  use  their  resources  for  programs  that  relate  to  the 
Endowment's  "National  Conversation  in  American  Pluralism  and 
Identity." 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)  The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  and  the  Crusade  Against 
Crime,  a  not-for-profit  community  group,  received  $85,000  from 
the  Endowment  to  conduct  multi -generational  workshops  and 
programs  that  involve  parents,  guardians,  and  grandparents- -and 
their  children- -in  reading  and  understanding  children's 
literature.   Programs  are  held  on  Saturday  mornings- -a  typical 
family  time- -and  transportation  is  provided  to  the  downtown 
library.   In  morning  sessions,  the  adults  learn  from  scholars  how 
to  convey  to  their  children  an  appreciation  for  and  an 
understanding  of  selected  folk  tales,  short  stories,  sermons,  and 
poetry,  while  storytellers  relate  stories,  poems,  or  sermons  to 
the  children.   At  later  sessions,  both  adults  and  children  come 
together  to  read  and  discuss  the  works . 

(ii)   The  American  Library  Association  received  an  award  of 
$385,000  in  outright  and  $75,000  in  matching  funds  to  support  a 
traveling  exhibition  about  The  Many  Realms  of  King  Arthur.      The 
portable  exhibition,  based  on  collections  found  in  the  New  York 
Public  and  Newberry  (Chicago)  libraries,  is  traveling  to  sixty- 
eight  sites,  including  libraries  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.   A  fifteen-minute  video  greets  exhibition  visitors  and 
reviews  the  basic  Arthurian  story.   Justice,  love,  loyalty, 
religious  faith,  honor,  and  the  conflict  of  public  and  private 
selves  are  among  the  topics  considered  by  the  exhibition.   An 
interpretive  catalog  and  curricular  materials  for  use  in  local 
schools  accompany  the  exhibition  to  each  site.   Site  libraries 
also  hold  reading  and  discussion  programs,  where  the  Arthurian 
stories  by  Mallory,  Tennyson,  and  T.  H.  White  are  explored  with 
local  scholars. 

(iii)  With  a  grant  of  $129,000  in  outright  and  $10,000  in 
matching  funds,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is 
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collaborating  with  state  library  groups  on  The  Storyteller' s 
Story:    Readings   in   Literary  Autobiography.      These  reading  and 
discussion  programs  use  Eudora  Welty's  One   Writer's  Beginnings, 
Richard  Wright's  Black  Boy,    Philip  Roth's  Patrimony,    and  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston's  Woman   Warrior   at  libraries  and  senior  centers  in 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.   Older 
Americans  come  together  to  discuss  works  by  writers  who  shared 
many  life  experiences  in  common  with  their  own.   The  texts  are 
made  available  to  requesting  participants  in  large-print  editions 
or  on  audio  tape.   As  with  many  such  projects,  the  project 
organizers  plan  eventually  to  disseminate  this  program  beyond  the 
initial  five  states. 

4.    Special  Projects  (S2. 476. OOP) 

Through  this  program,  the  Endowment  supports  activities  that 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  public  understanding  of  the 
humanities  and  that  embrace  formats  not  readily  accommodated 
within  the  guidelines  of  the  other  programs  in  the  division.   In 
order  to  expand  the  reach  of  humanities  programs  for  the  public, 
Special  Projects  invites  applications  from  civic  associations, 
community  groups,  youth  organizations,  adult  education  programs, 
senior  citizens'  groups,  community  colleges,  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  it  encourages  applications  for  projects  that 
use  new  multimedia  and  telecommunications  technologies. 

The  program  funds  a  variety  of  project  types  and  venues, 
including  programs  that  take  place  in  shopping  centers,  community 
centers,  workplaces,  and  school  auditoriums.   In  FY  1994,  for 
example,  Virginia  Polytechnic  University  convened  a  series  of 
public  forums  on  the  ethical  and  moral  issues  raised  by 
technological  change.   The  first  forum.  The  Quality  of  Life  at 
the  End  of  Life,    attracted  more  than  five  hundred  people, 
including  homemakers,  health- care  workers,  pastors,  and  business 
people  from  small  towns  and  cities  throughout  southwestern 
Virginia,  to  the  university.   The  teleconferenced  forum  was 
simultaneously  downlinked  to  133  sites,  including  community 
colleges.  Air  Force  bases,  and  hospitals  in  thirty-four  states. 
In  another  innovative  project,  the  University  of  Iowa  and  five 
community  colleges  created  a  statewide  series  of  lectures, 
reading  and  discussion  programs,  small  exhibits,  and  walking 
tours  to  engage  citizens  in  explorations  of  the  theme,  Utopian 
Visions  of  Work  and  Community. 

Special  Projects  is  playing  a  central  role  in  advancing  the 
Endowment's  initiative  for  "A  National  Conversation  on  American 
Pluralism  and  Identity."   Through  a  special  competition,  the 
program  has  encouraged  organizations  all  across  America- -museums, 
libraries,  national  professional  associations,  church  groups, 
community  colleges,  and  urban  and  rural  associations--to  bring 
Americans  of  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups  together  in  public 
spaces  to  examine  the  meaning  of  democracy  in  late  twentieth- 
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century  America  and  to  define  what  they  have  in  common  as 
Americans.   The  projects  employ  a  variety  of  conversation 
starters- -rooted  in  the  disciplines  and  approaches  to  the 
humanities- -to  prompt  these  discussions,  from  foundation 
documents  like  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  poems  by  Langston  Hughes  and  stories  by  Wallace 
Stegner.   They  also  use  a  number  of  different  formats  to  bring 
people  together,  from  small  groups  meeting  face-to-face  over  a 
table  in  a  school  basement  to  networks  of  computer  users  in 
different  cities  conversing  over  the  Internet. 

In  FY  1996,  Special  Projects  will  continue  to  strive  to 
expand  the  reach  of  the  humanities  to  all  Americans  through 
projects  that  are  aimed  at  new  audiences,  that  use  new  approaches 
and  techniques,  and  that  foster  collaboration  among  different 
humanities  organizations.   The  program  will  encourage  creative 
partnerships  that  take  advantage  of  the  unique  resources  of 
collaborating  institutions--for  example,  a  college,  a  public 
radio  station,  and  a  senior  citizens  center- -to  deliver  excellent 
humanities  programming  to  large  and  varied  audiences.   The 
program  will  also  invite  proposals  that  think  imaginatively  about 
reaching  broad  audiences  by  taking  advantage  of  new  technologies, 
inventing  new  formats,  trying  old  formats  in  new  venues,  or 
repackaging  successful  local  programs --including  programs 
developed  within  a  single  state  by  a  state  humanities  council--to 
reach  regional  or  national  audiences.   In  FY  1996,  we  will  also 
continue  our  special  competition  for  the  "National  Conversation 
on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity" . 

During  FY  1994,  the  program  received  86  applications  and 
awarded  23  grants.   In  FY  1995,  because  of  the  special 
competition  for  "A  National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism 
and  Identity, "  we  expect  to  receive  approximately  205  proposals 
and  to  fund  forty;  in  FY  1996,  we  expect  to  receive  190 
applications  and  to  make  approximately  forty  awards. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)  The  League  of  Women  Voters  received  a  $220,000  grant  to 
create  a  traveling  exhibition,  complementary  public  programs,  and 
a  forty- eight -page  booklet  examining  women  "who  made  a 
difference."   From  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  "grass  roots"  leaders 
such  as  Elizabeth  Wannamaker  Peratrovich,  a  crusader  for  fair 
housing  in  Alaska,  and  Florence  Fifer  Bohrer,  the  first  woman 
ever  elected  to  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  the  project  explores 
the  public  lives  of  memorable  women,  their  work  within  the 
political  system,  and  the  broader  historical  and  social 
conditions  that  helped  them  to  succeed.   The  exhibition  will  be 
installed  in  office  building  lobbies,  civic  centers,  student 
activities  buildings,  libraries,  and  museums  in  twenty-nine 
cities  and  towns  across  America.   Sites  include  Marion,  Ohio,- 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Weber  County, 
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Utah;  Houston,  Texas;  Gainesville,  Florida;  Rochester,  New  York; 
and  Providence,  Rhode  Island.   Local  League  chapters  in  each  of 
these  cities  will  draw  upon  a  pool  of  more  than  seventy 
distinguished  scholars  in  history,  literature,  political  science, 
and  other  disciplines  to  lecture  or  to  lead  panel  discussions 
complementing  the  exhibition.   The  League  will  also  publish 
35,000  copies  of  the  booklet  to  be  distributed  nationally. 

(ii)  The  Oasis  Institute,  based  in  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
received  a  grant  of  $170,000  to  sponsor  public  forums  for  senior 
citizens  across  the  country  on  the  "re -emergence"  of  Russian 
culture  in  the  post-Soviet  era.   The  Institute  was  created 
through  a  public-private  collaboration  between  the  May  Company 
Department  Stores  and  federal  senior  citizens  programs  to  make 
cultural  programming  more  accessible  to  older  Americans 
throughout  the  country.   Since  its  founding  in  1982,  the 
Institute  has  opened  educational  centers,  including  classrooms 
and  art  studios,  in  all  twenty-eight  May  Company  stores  and  has 
enrolled  more  than  200,000  senior  citizens  in  its  programs.   In 
1992,  in  response  to  a  member  survey.  Oasis  created  a  series  of 
forums  focusing  on  Russia  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
Endowment  support  will  enable  the  Institute  to  enlist  humanities 
scholars  and  to  create  classroom  materials  based  on  current 
historical  and  cultural  scholarship.   These  forums  will  meet 
weekly  for  ten  weeks  and  will  examine  Russian  politics;  Russian 
literature,  art,  and  cinema;  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church;  and 
ethnic  groups  in  Russia  and  the  surrounding  Republics.   The 
forums  will  take  place  at  all  twenty-eight  department  stores, 
with  some  centers  also  sponsoring  film  series,  book  discussion 
programs,  and  intergenerational  forums  bringing  together  senior 
citizens  and  high  school  sophomores  studying  world  history. 

(iii)  The  Great  Plains  Chautauqua  Society  was  awarded 
$270,000  to  conduct  programs  on  the  nineteenth- century  American 
literary  Renaissance  to  be  held  in  ten  small  towns  throughout 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Dakotas .   The  chautauquas  are 
week- long  events  that  center  on  evening  performances  by  scholars 
who  take  on  the  roles  of  important  figures  in  American  literature 
or  history- -in  this  project,  Mark  Twain,  Stephen  Crane,  Jack 
London,  Kate  Chopin,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.   The  scholar- 
presenters  speak  about  the  ideas  of  the  character  they  portray 
and  answer  questions  on  such  issues  of  the  day  as  the  rise  of 
realism  in  literature,  the  effects  of  technology  on  society,  and 
the  emergence  of  writers  in  the  West  and  South.   The  scholars 
continue  the  dialogues  with  town  residents  at  informal  breakfast 
and  luncheon  discussions,  library  book  workshops,  and 
storytelling  hours  for  children  throughout  the  week.   A  tabloid 
reader  with  essays  by  each  scholar  and  bibliographies  expands  the 
educational  value  of  the  event. 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
($23,509,000) 

The  Division  of  Research  Programs  encompasses  a  cohesive  set 
of  programs  that  encourage  and  support  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities,  whether  by- 
individuals  or  by  teams  of  scholars.   As  a  result  of  the  agency's 
recent  reorganization  and  the  addition  of  programs  for  individual 
scholars,  the  newly  constituted  Research  Programs  division 
provides  efficient  and  cost-effective  administration  of  all 
Endowment  programs  supporting  basic  research  in  the  humanities. 

The  rich  array  of  scholarly  activities  that  the  division  now 
supports  is  broad  and  inclusive,  with  greater  flexibility  to 
support  inquiry  into  areas  of  scholarly  concern.   Hundreds  of 
scholars  and  writers  are  working  independently  on  humanities 
projects  that  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  fabric  of  the 
nation.   Others,  in  teams,  are  working  on  projects  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world  compiling  dictionaries,  searching 
long-closed  archives,  carefully  sifting  evidence  of  ancient 
peoples,  sharing  and  acquiring  information  through  research 
conferences,  gathering  materials  for  encyclopedias,  collating 
papers  for  editions,  translating  significant  works,  publishing 
outstanding  books,  preparing  documentary  histories--of ten  of 
newly-discovered  papers- -and  working  in  the  interstices  of  all 
these  projects  with  students  and  the  general  public. 

The  Research  division's  programs  comprise  diverse  and 
comprehensive  grant  opportunities.   NEH  Fellowships  programs--for 
university  teachers,  for  college  teachers  and  independent 
scholars,  and  for  faculty  at  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities- -provide  awards  of  up  to  a  year  for  individuals  to 
pursue  advanced  work  that  will  enhance  their  capacities  as 
teachers  or  interpreters  of  the  humanities  and  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  significant  contributions  to  knowledge.   Summer 
Stipends  provide  two  months  of  support  for  scholars,  teachers, 
and  writers  to  undertake  research  that  will  advance  understanding 
and  teaching  of  the  humanities. 

The  division's  Scholarly  Publications  program  makes  records 
of  human  experience  more  widely  available  and  assists  with  the 
publication  of  works  of  scholarly  distinction  in  all  fields  of 
the  humanities.   The  Reference  Materials  program  supports  the 
creation  of  informational  resources  in  the  humanities,  such  as 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  historical  atlases --many  in 
electronic  format. 

Within  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  Interpretive  Research  grant 
category,  the  division  supports  collaborative  basic  research 
projects- -projects  that  because  of  their  size,  scope,  and 
complexity  cannot  be  accomplished  through  an  individual  NEH 
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Fellowship- -as  well  as  for  archaeology  projects,  humanities 
studies  of  science  and  technology,  and  research  conferences.   Tha 
Institutional  Programs  and  Resources  grant  category  provides 
funding  for  significant  research  in  all  humanities  fields  at 
independent  centers  for  advanced  study  and,  through  funds  that 
are  "regranted"  by  national  organizations  and  learned  societies, 
supports  research  on  foreign  cultures  by  American  scholars 
abroad.   Finally,  the  Dissertation  Grants  program  assists  the 
next  generation  of  humanities  scholars  and  teachers  by  providing 
doctoral  students  in  the  humanities  with  up  to  one  year  of 
support  to  complete  the  Ph.D.  dissertation. 

Covering  all  fields  of  the  humanities,  these  programs  fund 
projects  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  represent  the  best  scholarly 
work  in  the  humanities  in  the  United  States.   Results  of  grants 
reach  both  the  general  public  and  academic  audiences.   Through 
its  support  of  important  research,  the  division  helps  to  create 
new  knowledge  and  resources  in  the  humanities,  provides  a  base 
for  educational  and  public  programs  in  the  humanities,  and  helps 
stimulate  further  scholarly  study  and  research. 

The  quality  of  the  work  supported  by  the  division  can  be 
judged  in  part  by  the  number  of  publications  resulting  from 
grants.   Each  year,  for  example,  projects  currently  or  previously 
supported  by  the  division  publish  hundreds  of  books  and  articles 
on  a  wide  array  of  humanities  subjects.   Many  of  these  receive 
prizes  and  awards  in  recognition  of  their  excellence.   In  1994, 
the  Modern  Language  Association  (MLA)  awarded  three  of  its 
prestigious  prizes  to  books  resulting  from  NEH  Fellowships  and 
Summer  Stipends:   The  James  Russell  Lowell  prize  went  to 
Professor  Eric  J.  Sundquist  for  To  Wake   the  Nations:   Race  in    the 
Making  of  American  Literature    (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1993)  ;  Professor  Margaret  F.  Rosenthal  received  the  Howard 
R.  Marraro  Prize  for  The  Honest   Courtesan:    Veronica  Franco, 
Citizen  and  Writer  in  Sixteenth-Century  Venice    (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1992) ;  and  the  Aldo  and  Jeanne 
Scaglione  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  NEH- supported  Enlightenment 
and   the  Shadows  of  Chance    (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1993)  by  Professor  Thomas  M.  Kavanagh. 

Another  division  grant  product,  Winthrop  D.  Jordan's  Tumult 
and  Silence  at  Second  Creek:   An  Inquiry  into  a  Civil   War 
Conspiracy- -■which   had  previously  won  the  Jules  F.  Landry  Award 
from  the  Louisiana  State  University  Press  for  the  best  manuscript 
submitted  in  the  field  of  Southern  history,  biography,  or 
literature- -in  1994  received  Columbia  University's  coveted 
Bancroft  Prize  in  American  history.   The  book,  supported  by  an 
NEH  Subvention  grant,  was  teirmed  "a  model  of  how  the  historian- 
as -detective  ought  to  operate, "  by  Reviews  in  American  History. 
Civil    War  History   judged  it  "a  model  for  historians  .  .  . 
detailed,  gripping,  ...  an  example  of  history  at  its  best." 
The  Editions  program  has  also  funded  a  number  of  prize-winning 
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books:   A  volume  from  the  Freedmen  and  Southern  Society  project 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Free  at  Last:  A  Documentary 
History  of  Slavery,    Freedom,    and   the  Civil   War,    won  the  1994 
Lincoln  Prize  in  Civil  War  studies  from  Gettysburg  College;  and 
Professor  Samuel  Armistead  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  won  the  1994  National  Jewish  Book  Award  for  Volume  III  of 
The  Folk  Literature  of   the  Sephardic  Jews. 

Division- supported  publications  also  receive  critical 
recognition  in  the  popular  press.   Herbert  C.  Morton  was  awarded 
an  NEH  Fellowship  for  work  on  The  Story  of  Webster' s   Third: 
Philip  Gove's  Controversial  Dictionary  and  Its  Critics    (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1994) .   In  his  review  of  the  book,  Jonathan 
Yardley  of  The  Washington  Post  described  it  as  a  "splendid 
account  [that]  should  make  clear  to  the  lay  reader  the  aims  and 
methods  of  lexicography,  a  business  until  now  understood  by 
almost  no  one . " 

In  FY  1996,  the  Research  division  will  extend  its  efforts  to 
ensure  wide  access  to  NEH-funded  scholarly  resources  by 
encouraging  grantees  to  use  state-of-the-art  electronic 
technology.   As  an  example  of  the  complementary  nature  of  the 
agency's  programming,  the  division  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
NEH  Education  Programs  division  to  develop  ways  that  the  best 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  produced  by  Research  grantees- - 
often  in  electronic  versions- -can  be  used  in  schools  and 
colleges.   The  division  will  also  encourage  proposals  from 
teachers  at  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
Hispanic  Association  of  College  and  Universities  as  well  as  from 
the  institutions  themselves. 

In  FY  1996,  the  division  will  continue  to  undertake  to 
consolidate  and  streamline  its  grant  activities  whenever 
possible.   In  recent  years,  grant-application  deadlines  have  been 
adjusted  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  applicants,  and  grant 
programs  have  been  combined  or  grouped  together  to  simplify  the 
grant  application  process  and  to  improve  administrative 
efficiency  in  the  allocation  of  staff  and  program  funds. 

The  division  in  FY  1996  will  again  be  the  major  user  of 
federal  matching  funds  in  the  Endowment .   These  funds  help  to 
increase  the  amount  and  diversity  of  private  sector  financial 
supporting  scholarly  research  in  the  humanities. 

Programs  of  the  Division  of  Research  Programs 

1.    NEH  Fellowships  ($6.234.000) 

The  Endowment's  two  fellowships  programs --Fellowships  for 
University  Teachers  and  Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and 
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Independent  Scholars- -provide  opportunities  for  individual 
scholars  and  teachers  to  undertake  research  and  study  that  will 
advance  knowledge  and  understanding  in  all  fields  of  the 
humanities .   These  fellowships  enable  the  scholars  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach  and  thereby  benefit 
their  students  and  others  working  in  the  humanities.   Supporting 
highly  significant  and  imaginative  scholarship  that  advances 
learning  and  that  is  fundamental  to  excellence  in  teaching  and  to 
public  humanities  programming  has  always  been  one  of  the  primary 
missions  of  the  Endowment . 

Both  fellowships  programs  support  experienced  scholars  as 
well  as  scholars  in  the  early  stages  of  their  careers.   The  NEH 
award  is  used  by  many  recipients  in  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  to  complement  short-term  sabbatical  leave 
opportunities  offered  by  their  institutions  thus  enabling  the 
sabbatical  to  be  extended  to  a  full  year.   The  Endowment  also 
encourages  institutions  to  supplement  the  NEH  award  to  faculty 
members  who  are  not  eligible  for  sabbaticals.   As  a  result,  the 
agency's  fellowship  programs  have  become  an  incentive  and  a  model 
for  other  institutions.   NEH  Fellowships  have  resulted  in  more 
than  1,900  published  works,  many  of  which  have  received 
prestigious  national  prizes  and  other  critical  acclaim. 

Fellowships  for  University  Teachers  provides  opportunities 
for  independent  research  and  writing  for  faculty  members  of 
Ph.D. -granting  humanities  departments  and  programs  in  the 
nation's  universities  and  post-graduate  professional  schools. 
These  institutions  produce  the  vast  majority  of  scholars, 
teachers,  and  writers  in  the  humanities  and  have  traditionally 
been  a  major  source  of  humanities  scholarship  in  the  United 
States . 

Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and  Independent  Scholars 
offers  opportunities  for  research  and  study  to  the  estimated 
74,000  faculty  members  in  the  humanities  in  the  nations' s  two- 
year,  four-year,  and  five-year  colleges  and  universities,-  to 
scholars  employed  in  other  institutions  with  humanities  programs, 
such  as  museums,  historical  organizations,  libraries,  and  art 
galleries;  and  to  unaffiliated  independent  scholars  and  writers. 

College  teachers  and  other  humanities  scholars  generally 
have  limited  opportunities  for  research.   College  teachers 
normally  have  heavy  teaching  responsibilities  in  addition  to  many 
other  institutional  duties  and,  at  best,  have  infrequent 
sabbatical  or  other  study- leave  programs  available  to  them. 
Scholars  working  outside  colleges  and  universities  often  have 
even  less  time  and  fewer  resources  available  for  research.   While 
other  national  fellowship  programs  support  research  and  study  in 
the  humanities,  this  NEH  program  is  the  only  one  designed 
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specifically  for  these  teachers,  scholars,  and  writers,  and  it 
offers  them  support  for  their  research  in  recognition  of  their 
abilities  and  experience. 

In  response  to  the  Presidential  Initiative  for  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs) ,  the  Endowment  will 
continue  in  FY  1996  to  support,  through  the  program  of 
Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and  Independent  Scholars, 
fellowships  for  HBCU  faculty  members  to  pursue  graduate  study  in 
fields  of  the  humanities.   Since  this  Faculty  Graduate  Study 
program  began  in  1983,  110  teachers  at  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  have  received  fellowships  for  graduate 
study,  and  44  have  completed  their  doctorates.   The  Endowment 
also  plans  to  continue  its  collaboration,  begun  in  FY  1993,  with 
the  East -West  Center  in  Hawaii,  which  provides  funding  for  two 
fellowships  to  be  held  in  residence  at  the  Center. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Endowment  received  1,843  applications  for 
NEH  fellowships  and  made  224  awards.   Included  in  this  total  are 
awards  for  faculty  graduate  study  at  11  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities.   In  FY  1995,  the  program  has  received 
1,661  applications  and  expects  to  make  219  awards.   For  FY  1996, 
about  1,850  applications  and  215  awards,  including  HBCU  awards, 
are  anticipated.   During  both  1995  and  1996,  special  efforts  will 
be  continued  to  attract  more  applications  from  non-academically 
affiliated  scholars  and  from  faculty  at  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)  Andrew  B.  Wachtel's  research,  funded  in  part  by  an  NEH 
Fellowship,  resulted  in  the  recent  book,  An  Obsession  with 
History:   Russian   Writers  Confront   the  Past    (Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1994) .   The  book  analyzes  the  major  literary 
and  historical  texts  that  exemplify  the  development  of  Russian 
attitudes  toward  history.   Maintaining  that  Russians  do  not 
perceive  the  boundary  between  history  and  literature  as  do 
Europeans,  he  traces  these  perceptions  in  his  book.   According  to 
one  reviewer,  "Every  historian  who  works  on  the  social  or 
cultural  history  of  the  late  tsarist  Russia  should  read  this 
book .  .  .  . " 

(ii)  Gregg  Cantrell,  professor  of  history  at  Sam  Houston 
State  University  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  received  an  NEH  Fellowship 
in  1994  to  conduct  research  for  a  biography  of  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
known  to  many  Americans  as  the  "father  of  Texas."   Cantrell 
needed  to  examine  documentary  collections  at  a  variety  of  sites, 
among  them  archives  and  libraries  in  Austin,  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  New  Haven,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Monclova,  Coahuila  (in 
northern  Mexico) .   Noting  that  the  standard  scholarly  biography, 
published  in  1925,  is  badly  out-of-date,  Cantrell  has  uncovered 
information  which,  in  his  words,  will  make  "significant 
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contributions  not  only  to  our  understanding  of  early  Texas 
history  but  also  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  entire 
experience  of  American  westward  expansion  and  the  emergence  of 
American- style  democracy  in  the  region."   His  goal  is  to  produce 
a  biography  that  will  be  of  interest  to  scholars  in  Southern, 
Western,  and  Texas  history,  to  college  students,  and  to  the 
general  reading  public. 

(iii)   As  a  faculty  member  at  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  a  small  historically  black  institution,  Dolan  Hubbard 
was  awarded  an  HBCU  Faculty  Graduate  Study  Fellowship  in  the 
amount  of  $30,000,  to  complete  the  work  for  a  doctoral  degree  in 
English  with  a  concentration  in  Afro-American  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.   The  fellowship  year  was  used  to 
write  a  dissertation  exploring  the  profound  influence  of  early 
black  preachers  on  Black  American  Literature.   The  dissertation 
resulted  in  a  recently  published  book.  The  Sermon  and   the 
African-American  Literary  Imagination    (Columbia  and  London: 
University  of  Missouri  Press,  1994) . 

2 .    Summer  Stipends  ($879.000) 

Summer  Stipends  provide  short-term  support  to  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  America's  scholars,  teachers,  and  writers.   These 
awards  enable  university  and  college  faculty,  scholars  affiliated 
with  other  cultural  institutions,  and  independent  scholars  to 
undertake  research  and  writing  projects  that  will  lead  to 
significant  advances  in  understanding  and  teaching  the 
humanities.   Recipients  of  Summer  Stipends  devote  two  consecutive 
months,  full-time,  to  their  projects. 

A  hallmark  of  this  program  is  the  wide  distribution  of 
awards  to  colleges  and  universities  of  all  types  in  all  regions 
of  the  country,  a  distribution  that  results  largely  from  the 
limit  of  three  applications  from  any  institution.   Approximately 
5,600  Summer  Stipends  have  been  awarded  since  the  program  was 
established  in  1967,  representing  over  400  colleges  and 
universities  in  every  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Results  of  Summer  Stipends  study  often  appear  in  the  classroom, 
as  teachers  incorporate  their  research  into  the  courses  they 
teach,  and  in  libraries,  as  results  are  published  in  articles  and 
books.   The  basic  Summer  Stipend  award  is  $4,000;  scholars  and 
teachers  whose  projects  require  significant  travel  to  libraries, 
museums,  and  archives  in  this  country  and  abroad  may  request  a 
travel  allowance  of  $750. 

In  FY  1994,  NEH  received  1,471  applications  and  made  205 
Summer  Stipend  awards.   The  award  recipients  came  from  149 
colleges  and  universities  in  40  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.   In  FY  1995,  1,410  applications  were  received  and  210 
awards  are  anticipated.   For  FY  1996,  the  program  expects  to 
receive  1,500  applications  for  210  Summer  Stipend  awards. 
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Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   Matthew  Dennis  of  the  University  of  Oregon  received  a 
Summer  Stipend  in  1994  to  trace  the  role  of  the  Fourth  of  July- 
celebration  in  American  life.   Throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
Dennis  suggests,  Americans  developed  a  set  of  special  rituals  and 
festivities  around  the  Fourth  that  attest  to  their  belief  that 
this  anniversary  was  central  to  their  debates  about  what  it  meant 
to  be  an  American.   Dennis's  research  explores  how  such  customary 
practices  as  Fourth  of  July  speeches  and  parades  became 
increasingly  important  to  Americans  of  all  classes  as  a  way  of 
identifying  and  defining  what  was  essential  in  our  tradition. 
His  NEH  stipend  involved  extensive  archival  research  at  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts  and  is 
aimed  at  producing  a  chapter  in  a  book  on  the  importance  of 
holidays  in  forging  American  national  identity. 

(ii)   A  1994  Summer  Stipend  allowed  James  O'Gorman  of 
Wellesley  College  to  continue  research  on  the  "Forefathers' 
Monument"  at  Plymouth  Rock,  a  famous  piece  of  American  statuary 
that  includes  a  portrayal  of  Pilgrim  belief  embodied  in  the 
allegorical  figure  of  "Faith"  that  dominates  the  sculpture.   The 
"Forefathers'  Monument,"  O'Gorman  discovered,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  classical-style  "colossus"  nearly  eighty  feet  high- -a 
forerunner,  he  says,  of  the  later  Statue  of  Liberty.   He  used  his 
NEH  grant  to  reconsider  the  monument,  showing  how  it  draws 
inspiration  from  religious  statuary,  how  it  parallels  other 
national  sculptures  (e.g.  the  Bunker  Hill  memorial  and  Washington 
Monument  built  around  the  same  time) ,  and  how  it  reflects  pride 
in  unifying  American  roots  near  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

3 .    Scholarly  Publications  ($5.653.000) 

Through  Scholarly  Publications,  the  Research  division  makes 
significant  materials  and  works  in  the  humanities  more  widely 
available  to  scholars,  students,  and  general  readers.   The 
program  makes  three  types  of  awards:  Editions,  Translations,  and 
Subventions.   It  is  the  goal  of  Scholarly  Publications  to  support 
the  preparation  of  editions  and  translations,  and  then  to  help 
disseminate  them  and  other  exemplary  scholarly  works  by  assisting 
with  the  costs  of  their  publication.   Through  this  program, 
important  primary  sources  in  English,  key  works  from  other 
languages,  and  major  interpretive  studies  reach  directly  into  the 
nation's  classrooms,  libraries,  and  research  institutions. 

Projects  supported  by  Scholarly  Publications  are  true 
partnerships  between  public  funding  agencies,  colleges, 
universities,  scholarly  presses,  and  other  research  centers, 
private  foundations,  and  individual  donors.   In  the  Editions  and 
Translations  programs,  for  example,  the  host  institutions  make 
substantial  funding  contributions  to  their  projects,  usually 
greater  than  the  federal  funding  provided.   Many  of  these 
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institutions  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  high  level  of 
support  without  the  financial  margin  provided  by  public 
partnership.   Similarly,  through  NEH's  matching  funds  mechanism, 
federal  offers  of  matching  funds  are  crucial  in  generating  third- 
party  gifts  for  research  projects. 

Through  its  Editions  awards,  the  program  helps  scholars  to 
prepare  authoritative  and  annotated  editions  of  Presidential 
papers,  letters  and  journals  of  historical  figures,  manuscripts 
of  novels  and  poems,  and  other  types  of  documents  that  provide 
the  primary  sources  of  information  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
past  depends.   The  source  materials  are  often  scattered  among 
many  archives  and  thus  are  not  readily  accessible  to  scholars, 
students,  and  general  readers.   Additional  barriers  to  wider  use 
of  original  documents  are  their  fragile  condition  and  the 
difficulty  of  deciphering  handwriting. 

Many  projects  supported  by  Scholarly  Publications  perform 
important  educational  and  public  outreach  services.   One  such 
example  is  the  "Documentary  History  of  the  First  Federal  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  1789-1791"  project  at  George  Washington 
University.   The  first  federal  Congress  is  often  called  the 
"second  constitutional  convention"  because  of  the  pivotal  role  it 
played  in  establishing  the  actual  working  form  of  our  national 
government.   The  scholars  associated  with  the  project  have 
provided  a  research  facility  for  lawyers,  judges,  historians,  and 
political  scientists  who  are  investigating  issues,  often  of 
contemporary  interest,  that  came  before  the  first  Congress.   The 
project  has  published  a  one-volume  study  of  the  first  Congress, 
Birth  of   the  Nation    (1989) ,  and  the  editors  frequently  lecture  on 
the  subject  to  groups  of  high  school  teachers.   In  addition  to 
this  public  outreach,  the  project's  staff  provides  educational 
opportunities  for  students  from  the  university:   During  the  fall 
semester  of  1994,  sixteen  undergraduate  history  majors  used  the 
edition's  materials  in  a  course  taught  by  two  of  the  project's 
editors . 

A  number  of  volumes  published  in  1994  resulting  from 
Editions  grants  help  to  illuminate  the  American  experience. 
Volumes  of  the  papers  of  George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  were  published  as 
well  as  an  edition  of  the  notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
the  correspondence  of  William  and  Henry  James.   Projects  funded 
in  1994  continue  to  reflect  important  events,  themes,  and  figures 
in  American  history  and  culture:   The  Legal  Papers  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  project  reveals  much  about  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  midwest  as  well  as  Lincoln's  formative  years,- 
the  Papers  of  Robert  Morris,  often  called  the  "the  financier  of 
the  American  Revolution, "  document  the  winning  of  the  War  of 
Independence  and  the  emergence  of  a  national  financial  policy; 
the  writings  of  ex- slave  Frederick  Douglass,  who  became  an 
advisor  to  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Grant,  address  the  fundamental 
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American  values  of  equality  and  opportunity,-  and  the  papers  of 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  help  to  document  the 
entrance  of  American  women  into  the  public  sphere. 

The  program  will  continue  to  respond  to  the  increasing 
number  of  applications  proposing  to  edit  and  publish  texts 
electronically.   Because  scholars  and  public  users  of  edited 
material  have  expressed  a  preference  for  comprehensive  electronic 
editions  over  microform,  the  program  will  encourage  applicants 
who  wish  to  edit  large  bodies  of  historical  and  literary  material 
to  publish  the  material  in  electronic  form. 

The  Scholarly  Publications  program  also  supports 
translations  into  English  of  important  works  in  foreign 
languages,  making  these  works  more  accessible  to  American 
scholars,  students,  and  general  readers.   These  translated  works 
represent  the  literary  and  philosophical  classics  of  Western 
civilization  as  well  as  the  most  significant  historical  and 
religious  texts  from  other  world  cultures.   Often  translations 
projects  require  the  editing  of  original  sources  such  as  when  an 
earlier  edition  is  flawed,  when  oral  texts  are  transcribed,  or 
when  dispersed  materials  are  collected  for  the  first  time.   All 
translations  supported  by  NEH  are  accompanied  by  introductions 
that  supply  historical  and  cultural  background  and  by  annotations 
that  clarify  points  of  translation  and  interpretation.   The 
addition  of  this  scholarly  apparatus  provides  a  fuller  context 
for  the  translated  work,  making  it  more  useful  to  students  and 
teachers  and  more  durable  as  a  contribution  to  research. 

The  wide  range  of  NEH- supported  books  published  in  1994 
illustrates  the  diversity  of  humanities  research  resulting  from 
Translations  grants.   These  include  the  translation  of  a  book 
written  by  a  merchant  in  the  fourteenth  century  documenting  the 
social  and  economic  history  of  Venice,  an  important  medieval 
center  of  trade,-  a  collection  of  Arthurian  legends  about  Lancelot 
and  the  Grail  translated  from  Old  French;  an  anthology  of  plays 
written  for  the  traditional  Japanese  puppet  theater,-  four  volumes 
of  writings  by  the  ancient  Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle,-  a 
representative  set  of  short  stories  by  a  contemporary  Argentine 
author;  and  essays  and  observations  on  the  1968  crisis  in 
Czechoslovakia  by  a  leading  Czech  intellectual. 

NEH  also  supports  the  Subventions  program,  which  makes  small 
grants  to  publishers  for  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
works  of  scholarly  distinction  in  all  fields  of  the  humanities. 
Applicants  must  demonstrate  that  the  work  is  of  significance  to 
the  humanities  and  will  be  of  continuing  importance.   The  program 
encourages  proposals  for  projects  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
general  readers  as  well  as  scholars  and  students .   Each  award 
totals  $7,000  per  volume;  all  other  costs  of  publication  are 
borne  by  the  press. 
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In  FY  1994,  the  program  received  311  applications  for 
editions,  translations,  and  subventions,  of  which  106  were 
funded.   In  FY  1995,  322  applications  are  anticipated  and 
approximately  109  awards  will  be  made.   In  FY  1996,  330 
applications  are  expected  and  103  awards  are  anticipated. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   In  FY  1994,  Princeton  University  received  a  grant  of 
$185,000  in  outright  funds  and  an  offer  of  $85,000  in  federal 
matching  funds  to  support  an  edition  of  the  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  American  statesman  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  President  of  the  United 
States  from  1801  to  1809.   The  project  has  located  and  collected 
copies  of  over  60,000  documents  from  widely-scattered  archives, 
including  Jefferson's  own  writings  and  letters  sent  to  him  by 
other  members  of  the  founding  generation.   With  25  volumes  in  a 
chronological  series  of  papers  through  early  1793  already  in 
print,  the  editors  are  currently  working  on  the  documents  from 
Jefferson's  last  year  as  United  States  Secretary  of  State. 
During  that  period  Jefferson  engaged  in  far-reaching  and 
influential  policy  debates  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alexander  Hamilton  about  the  direction  of  the  new  nation.   The 
books  published  by  the  Jefferson  project  are  widely  available  in 
educational  institutions  and  research  libraries  and  make 
important  historical  material  available  in  fully  transcribed  and 
edited  form  to  scholars,  teachers,  and  members  of  the  public;  the 
editors'  historical  annotations  also  provide  important 
information  about  people  and  events  mentioned  in  the  letters. 
Previously,  those  who  wished  to  study  Jefferson  in  depth  had  to 
travel  to  archives,  use  inadequate  and  incomplete  print  editions, 
screen  through  cumbersome  microfilm  collections,  and  decipher 
difficult  handwriting.   The  editors  of  the  Jefferson  Papers  are 
planning  a  complete  electronic  edition  of  the  papers  in 
collaboration  with  a  private  humanities  institute  in  California, 
which  will  ensure  even  wider  dissemination  of  the  documents. 

(ii)   In  FY  1994,  a  scholar  at  Duke  University  received 
$65,000  in  outright  funds  and  an  offer  of  $10,000  in  matching 
funds  to  translate  Julie  ou  la  nouvelle  Heloise,    a  novel  written 
by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  1761.   Not  only  was  the  work  one  of 
the  eighteenth-century's  most  popular  novels,  it  elaborated  upon 
the  social  and  political  theory  Rousseau  advanced  in  his  other 
writings  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  development  of  the 
novel  as  a  genre  in  French.   Access  to  this  important  work  has 
been  limited  by  the  fact  that  even  the  unreliable  and  abridged 
translations  produced  earlier  have  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time.   The  translator  proposes  to  produce  a  faithful  rendering  of 
the  original  text,  which  will  appear  in  The  Collected  Writings  of 
Rousseau   published  by  the  University  Press  of  New  England.   This 
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new  edition  of  the  novel  in  English  will  be  useful  for  courses  in 
comparative  literature,  intellectual  history,  philosophy,  and 
political  science. 

(iii)   In  FY  1994,  Vanderbilt  University  Press  received  a 
subvention  of  $7,000  to  assist  the  publication  of  an  interpretive 
study  of  Picturesque  America,    an  illustrated  magazine  series  on 
this  country's  rural  and  urban  landscape  that  was  published 
between  1872  and  1874.   The  author,  Sue  Rainey,  is  the  first 
scholar  to  examine  in  detail  the  900  illustrations  and  voluminous 
text  of  the  series,  which  was  an  attempt  to  capture  in  words  and 
pictures  the  towns,  cities,  and  countryside  of  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.   Widely  read  at  the 
time,  the  series  addressed  the  themes  of  nature  and  progress  in 
the  years  after  the  war  and  fostered  a  national  self-image  based 
on  reconciliation  between  North  and  South  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  recently  opened  West . 

4.    Reference  Materials  ($3.408.000) 

Projects  that  extend  the  availability  of  information  and 
resources  in  the  humanities  for  scholars  and  researchers  are 
supported  in  the  Reference  Materials  program.   This  program  funds 
the  creation  of  dictionaries,  historical  or  linguistic  atlases, 
reference  grammars,  encyclopedias,  concordances,  catalogues 
raisonnes,  multimedia  and  hypermedia  products,  and  other  works 
that  serve  the  practical  research  needs  of  scholars,  students, 
and  general  readers.   Grants  also  support  work  relating  to  the 
design  or  accessibility  of  all  types  of  reference  works.   No 
similar  funding  program  exists  in  the  federal  government  or  in 
the  private  sector. 

By  supporting  the  preparation  of  reference  works  by  experts 
in  many  fields,  the  program  emphasizes  resources  of  the  highest 
quality  to  meet  the  research  and  information  needs  of  Americans. 
During  1994,  the  program  received  37  published  volumes 
representing  products  of  grants  awarded  in  earlier  years. 
Reference  Materials  projects  currently  are  under  way  in  25 
states,  from  Arizona  to  Maine,  and  the  products  are  purchased  by 
hundreds  of  public,  school,  academic,  and  corporate  libraries 
nationwide  and  abroad;  frequently  used  in  classrooms  and  offices,- 
and  consulted  in  archives,  museums,  historical  societies,  and 
other  organizations.   Some  projects  involve  dozens  of  scholars 
and  other  experts  throughout  the  world;  for  example,  hundreds  of 
contributors  are  writing  the  20,000  essays  for  the  new  20-volume 
American  National  Biography,    and  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam   is 
being  prepared  by  approximately  200  experts  in  the  field. 

The  program  is  recognized  as  a  key  source  of  support  for  the 
preparation  of  electronic  reference  tools,  such  as  databases, 
textbases,  and  hypermedia  products,  for  scholars  and  researchers 
in  the  humanities.   Over  half  the  applications  during  the  1994 
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cycle  included  electronic  components,  and  two- thirds  of  the 
grants  will  issue  products  in  electronic  format.   Because  many- 
reference  works  are  still  needed  as  printed  books,  the  program 
supports  both  print  and  electronic  publication  when  dual  formats 
are  desirable.   Electronic  products  include  CD-ROMs,  electronic 
files  on  the  Internet  or  other  networked  environments,  diskettes, 
and  simple  floppy  disks. 

The  program  has  supported  electronic  projects  since  the  mid- 
1970s  when  it  awarded  a  grant  to  the  pioneering  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Graecae    (TLG) ,    the  complete  electronic  texts  of  all  the  works 
from  ancient  Greece.   Now  applicants  are  encouraged  to  build  on 
existing  electronic  databases  and  to  insure  compatibility  among 
electronic  works.   A  1994  award  to  Tufts  University  to  create  an 
on-line  lexicon  of  Classical  Greek  will  include  an  ingenious 
index  to  the  Greek  texts  in  the  TLG:      A  user  will,  for  example, 
be  able  to  type  in  a  word  such  as  "shame"  in  English  and  receive 
an  English  definition,  the  Greek  translation,  and  a  list  of  all 
the  TLG   Greek  authors  and  texts  that  used  that  word.   The  lexicon 
also  will  be  attached  to  Perseus,    a  multimedia  database  on 
ancient  Greek  culture  that  is  designed  for  students  as  well  as 
for  teachers  and  scholars. 

Another  notable  electronic  project  is  Nassau  Community 
College's  Variorum  Hamlet   project,  which  received  an  award  in 
1994.   The  completed  database  will  include  the  text  of  the  play, 
the  textual  variations  found  in  a  hundred  editions  of  the  play 
produced  from  the  early  i7th  century  to  the  present,  and 
interpretive  commentary.   These  materials  will  be  added  to  the 
Shakespeare  Archive  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which,  with  support  from  both  the  NEH  Research  and  Education 
divisions,  will  combine  videos  of  several  selected  performances 
of  each  play  with  the  printed  texts  of  the  plays,  notes  on  the 
texts,  and  definitions  of  film  and  performance  terms.   Users  will 
be  able  to  extract  film  clips,  add  textual  material,  and  create 
their  own  individual  works  addressing  such  Shakespearean  themes 
as  the  supernatural,  as  for  example  in  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father. 

The  ability  to  fully  exploit  electronic  resources  also 
depends  to  a  large  part  on  the  development  of  industry-wide 
standards.   In  1994,  the  Guidelines  for  Electronic  Text  Encoding 
and  Interchange,    developed  by  the  NEH-supported  Text  Encoding 
Initiative  (TEI)  project  headquartered  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Chicago,  was  issued.   The  project  originated  as  a  joint 
effort  of  the  Association  for  Computers  and  the  Humanities,  the 
Association  for  Computational  Linguistics,  and  the  Association 
for  Literary  and  Linguistic  Computing.   Begun  with  an 
international  meeting  of  humanities  scholars  from  North  America, 
Europe,  Israel,  and  Japan  in  1987,  the  project  aims  to 
standardize  methods  for  producing  electronic  text  in  any 
language,  thus  allowing  for  use  all  over  the  world  and  on  many 
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different  computer  systems.   The  TEI  is  thus  reminiscent  of  the 
nineteenth- century  campaign  for  international  adoption  of  a 
standard  gauge  for  railroad  track.   The  TEI  has  drawn  wide 
interest:   Twenty  different  humanities  and  computing  learned 
societies  and  professional  associations  are  represented  on  the 
advisory  board,  and  the  project  has  also  received  support  from 
the  Canadian  government,  the  European  Union,  and  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Foundation.   Most  large-scale  humanities  computing 
projects  that  deal  with  texts  are  using  the  TEI  guidelines  or 
planning  to  use  them  in  the  future. 

The  program  also  is  a  major  source  of  support  for  projects 
that  are  producing  dictionaries  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  such  as  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  widely  reviewed 
and  disseminated  Dictionary  of  American  Regional   English   and  the 
nearly  completed  Middle  English  Dictionary   at  the  University  of 
Michigan.   Other  projects  include  the  creation  of  dictionaries  of 
Native  American  languages  that  can  be  used  by  native  speakers  as 
well  as  by  scholars  and  researchers.   In  1994,  support  was 
provided,  for  example,  for  the  first  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
the  Muscogee  and  Seminole  Indians  of  Oklahoma  (College  of  William 
and  Mary) ,  and  for  the  Numic  languages  once  spoken  throughout 
Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  eastern  California  (University  of  Utah) . 
NEH- supported  projects  are  also  underway  to  document  the  Siouan 
and  Hopi  languages . 

With  the  requested  FY  1996  funding,  the  Reference 
Materials  program  will  be  able  to  support  the  production  of 
important  reference  works  by  outstanding  scholars  and  for  varied 
audiences.   Projects  that  increase  the  availability  of  electronic 
humanities  information  will  be  especially  encouraged.   Both 
outstanding  renewal  projects  and  new  projects  will  be  funded. 

On  January  1,  1995,  the  Guides  program,  formerly  part  of  the 
Reference  Materials  Program,  was  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Preservation  and  Access.   Bibliographies,  indices,  union 
catalogs,  and  other  descriptive  catalogues  that  were  formerly 
part  of  Reference  Materials  now  will  be  funded  through 
Preservation  and  Access  to  simplify  the  Endowment's 
organizational  structure  and  improve  services  to  applicants. 

In  FY  1994,  the  program  received  118  applications  and  made 
28  grants  (another  15  grants  were  awarded  in  the  Guides  program) . 
In  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  146  applications  and  21  awards  are 
expected  annually. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   The  College  of  William  and  Mary  received  a  grant  of 
$115,028  in  outright  funds  and  $19,000  in  federal  matching  funds 
to  create  a  detailed  guide  to  locations  and  descriptions  of  all 
extant  papers  of  President  James  Monroe.   To  date,  research  on 
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Monroe  has  been  difficult  because  there  is  no  definitive  critical 
edition  and  his  30,000  manuscripts  are  scattered  among  30 
libraries  nationwide.   Students  and  scholars  of  political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  social  history  need  to  use  the  Monroe 
documents  because  they  are  essential  for  analyzing  the 
development  of  the  early  Republic,-  the  papers  also  will  shed 
light  on  Monroe's  contributions  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
nation  and  his  influence  on  foreign  policy.   These  documents  will 
also  be  important  for  studying  such  major  issues  in  American 
history  as  our  educational  system  and  our  system  of  landholding. 
The  final  product  will  be  available  on  diskette,  thus 
facilitating  easy  electronic  access. 

(ii)   At  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  researchers  are 
producing  an  Atlas   of  Historical    County  Boundaries   of   the   United 
States.      Counties  have  had  a  vital  role  as  centers  of  government 
throughout  U.S.  history.   Environmentalists  tracing  real-estate 
transfers,  businessmen  requiring  tax  information,  lawyers 
immersed  in  probate,  researchers  seeking  voting  returns,  and 
families  looking  for  birth,  marriage,  and  death  records  all 
converge  on  county  courthouses.   But  in  the  course  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  development,  county  boundaries  have  been 
repeatedly  re-drawn.   Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where 
particular  records  reside  if  land  has  belonged  to  more  than  one 
county  over  the  course  of  several  centuries,-  more  importantly,  it 
renders  extremely  difficult  the  task  of  disaggregating  election 
statistics  or  the  kinds  of  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.   The  project  is  compiling  the  definitive  record  of  county 
changes  among  the  over  3,000  U.S.  counties  and  issuing  its 
results  in  a  series  of  inexpensive  volumes  published  by  a 
commercial  press.   Fourteen  volumes  of  a  projected  37  have  been 
issued.   The  1994  grant  of  $160,000  in  outright  funds  supports 
work  on  volumes  for  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 

(iii)    A  project  at  Harvard  University's  W.E.B.  DuBois 
Center  received  $61,361  in  outright  funds  and  an  offer  of  $30,000 
in  federal  matching  funds  to  continue  preparation  of  the  Harvard 
Guide   to  African  American  History.      Patterned  on  the  highly 
successful  Harvard  Guide   to  American  History,    a  guide  to  the 
growing  scholarship  on  the  experience  of  African  Americans  has 
long  been  needed  by  students  and  researchers.   The  fields  covered 
in  the  guide  span  the  entire  spectrum  of  humanities  disciplines, 
including  religion,  literature,  anthropology,  and  folklore.   The 
guide  will  include  a  series  of  bibliographical  essays  to  provide 
a  systematic  introduction  to  current  research.   The  resulting 
800-page  printed  volume  will  be  published  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press.   The  Press  also  is  making  plans  for  an 
electronic  version  that  will  allow  regular  updating  of  the 
bibliographical  entries. 
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4 .    Interpretive  Research   ($4.030.000) 

Interpretive  Research  supports  a  variety  of  scholarly- 
activities  that  are  broad  in  scope  and  both  original  and 
interpretive  in  character.   Included  are  awards  for  collaborative 
scholarship  and  conferences  that  advance  the  state  of  research  on 
humanities  topics  of  major  importance;  for  archaeological 
excavations  and  the  analysis  of  artifacts  recovered  from  sites 
worldwide;  and  for  projects  that  apply  the  knowledge,  methods  and 
perspectives  of  the  humanities  to  subjects  in  science, 
technology,  and  medicine.   Grant  opportunities  are  available 
through  four  programs:   Basic  Research,  Archaeology,  Humanities 
Studies  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  Conferences. 

Basic  Research  supports  projects  that  because  of  their  size, 
scope,  and  complexity,  could  not  be  accomplished  under  the 
auspices  of  individual  fellowship  grants  of  one  year  or  less.  The 
program  is  the  nation's  primary  source  of  support  for  large-scale 
collaborative  research  in  the  humanities.   The  need  for  such 
collaboration  is  especially  apparent  when  humanities  scholars 
employ  modern  computer  and  communications  technology  to  cast 
light  on  enduring  issues  or  to  disseminate  seminal  texts.   For 
example,  in  FY  1994  an  Endowment  grant  supported  an  electronic 
synopsis  of  ancient  surviving  texts  on  the  life  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  five  languages- -Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Georgian,  and 
Slavonic--and  variant  vernacular  versions  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  resulting  electronic  text  will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to 
scholars  and  students  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  the  Bible, 
but  also  to  anyone  familiar  only  with  brief  accounts  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Bible  and  in  Milton.   The  completed  electronic  version 
will  allow  readers  to  format  the  materials  for  their  own 
purposes- -for  example,  comparing  two  different  texts  on  one 
screen  or  comparing  five  columns  of  different  texts.   Another 
project  involving  an  international  team  of  Russian,  Ukrainian, 
and  Eastern  European  literature  scholars  is  examining  the  amazing 
uses  to  which  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  put  in  Communist 
countries  over  the  course  of  the  past  70  years,  including  the 
creative  and  subversive  staging,  by  dissident  intellectuals  in 
Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Ukraine,  of  seemingly  apolitical 
Shakespearian  comedies  to  parody  Communist  rule. 

The  program  also  supports  archaeology  projects  that  address 
the  origins  of  civilization,  the  religious  and  political  belief- 
systems  of  ancient  peoples,  the  impact  of  colonies  on  the 
development  of  local  culture,  the  integration  of  urban  with  rural 
life,  and  the  encounter  of  Old  World  and  New  World  cultures. 
Archaeological  research  is  being  carried  out  at  universities, 
colleges,  museums,  and  historical  organizations  from  Wisconsin  to 
Florida  and  Virginia  to  Nevada.   Endowment  -  sponsored  archaeology 
projects  have  attracted  contributions  from  many  individual 
donors,  groups  and  foundations:   During  the  past  fiscal  year,  for 
example,  about  $500  thousand  was  raised  from  private  sources  to 
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match  federal  dollars  devoted  to  research  in  this  field.   The 
Interpretive  Research  program  also  provides  funding  for 
humanities  studies  of  science  and  technology  projects  that 
provide  rich  insight  into  the  origins  and  complexity  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

Conferences  supported  by  the  program  advance  the  state  of 
humanities  scholarship  by  enabling  the  face-to-face  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information  among  scholars  doing  similar  or  related 
work  in  one  or  several  disciplines.   A  conference  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  availability  of  new  data,  developments,  or 
materials,  or  by  the  need  to  reassess  the  direction  that  research 
has  been  taking.   Recent  conferences  have  brought  about  an 
inquiry  into  such  topics  as  nationalism  in  the  Arab  world,  a  new 
analysis  of  the  use  of  terror  as  an  instrument  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  a  renewed  discussion  of  the  origins  of  democracy 
in  ancient  Greece.   Most  research  conferences  ser\'e  dual  purposes 
of  furthering  scholarship  and  providing  broad  public  education. 
For  example,  a  recent  conference  at  Utah  State  University,  at 
which  scholars  debated  how  the  history  of  the  American  West 
should  be  written,  drew  high  school  teachers  from  three  states. 

In  FY  1994,  Interpretive  Research  received  328  applications 
for  basic  research  projects,  archaeology  projects,  humanities 
studies  of  science  and  technology,  and  conferences,  of  which  62 
were  funded.   In  FY  1995,  310  applications  are  anticipated  and 
approximately  56  awards  will  be  made.   In  FY  1996,  365 
applications  are  expected  and  61  awards  are  anticipated. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   An  award  of  $139,745  in  outright  funds  and  an  offer  of 

$10,000  in  federal  matching  funds  to  Colorado  College  supported  a 
three-year  study  of  the  history  of  land  and  water  use  and 
conservation  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  region  of  northern  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado.   The  research  team  includes 
fourteen  principal  researchers.   The  specialties  of  the 
collaborators  range  from  agricultural  and  economic  history  to 
botany,  anthropology,  and  folklore.   The  joint  research 
concentrates  on  historic  Hispanic  (Spanish  and  Mexican)  family 
farms  in  the  area,  some  going  back  as  far  as  150  years.   Of 
central  importance  is  the  history  of  land  and  water  resources 
preservation,  both  in  documentary  form  and  in  popular  memory. 
This  regional  history  is  in  large  part  the  history  of  the 
acequias    (irrigation  ditch  networks)  built  and  maintained  for 
many  decades  by  families  and  family  associations.   The  research 
will  produce  at  least  one  large  popular  book  incorporating 
autobiographical  narratives  and  photographs,  a  scholarly 
monograph  of  the  history  of  land  and  water  use,  and  a  handbook  on 
methods  for  interested  scholars  and  graduate  students.   The 
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results  will  be  of  interest  and  of  use  to  American  historians, 
historians  of  the  American  West,  environmental  historians,  and 
family  historians. 

(ii)   With  an  FY  1994  grant  of  $49,972  in  outright  funds,  an 
archaeologist  at  the  Hermitage,  Andrew  Jackson's  home  near 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  will  analyze  materials  from  the  excavation 
of  eight  slave  dwellings  in  different  locales  on  the  plantation. 
The  hypothesis  that  slaves  living  farther  from  the  house  would 
have  lower  status  but  great  autonomy  will  be  tested  by  examining 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  material  remains  and  assessing  the 
rationale  for  selection  and  use  of  these  items.   The  results  will 
be  presented  in  a  monograph  for  a  scholarly  audience  and 
incorporated  into  the  information  presented  to  the  thousands  of 
people  visiting  the  Hermitage  each  year. 

(iii)   With  an  FY  1994  grant  of  $147,983  in  outright  and 
$50,000  in  federal  matching  funds,  scholars  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  are  preparing  a  history  of  science  in 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  will  focus  on  the  influence  of 
government  policies  on  developments  in  science.   Enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  Russian  historians  of  science  and  examining  newly 
available  and  extensive  archival  sources,  the  project  director  is 
analyzing  pivotal  periods  of  scientific  advance  and  decline  from 
the  introduction  of  science  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
present.   The  project  also  includes  a  joint  American-Russian 
workshop  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  research.   The  Endowment 
is  sharing  support  of  this  project  with  the  Sloan  Foundation. 

(iv)  In  FY  1994,  the  program  made  an  outright  grant  of 
$39,359  to  the  University  of  Colorado  for  a  conference  designed 
to  reexamine  Arab  nationalistic  movements  in  the  20th  century. 
The  conference  brought  together  Israeli,  Palestinian,  Egyptian, 
and  American  scholars  whose  presence  in  the  same  room  would  have 
been  impossible  just  a  few  years  ago. 

5 .    Centers  and  International  Research  Organizations 
($2.955.000) 

Through  the  Centers  and  International  Research  Organizations 
programs,  the  Endowment  widens  access  for  American  humanities 
teachers  and  scholars  to  research  opportunities  here  and  abroad.. 
Grants  are  made  to  independent  scholarly  organizations,  research 
libraries,  and  centers  for  advanced  study  to  allow  these 
institutions  to  provide  additional  research  grants  and 
fellowships  in  the  humanities.   NEH  support  is  available  only  to 
those  institutions  maintaining  humanities  fellowship  or  research 
grant  programs  supported  by  their  own  or  private  funds .   Two 
categories  of  support  are  provided:  grants  to  Centers  for 
Advanced  Study  and  grants  to  International  Research 
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Organizations.   As  a  result  of  awards  in  these  programs,  229 
scholars  from  33  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  conducted 
research  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  during  fiscal  year  1994. 

By  augmenting  existing  scholarly  humanities  programs,  the 
Centers  and  International  Research  Organizations  programs  are  a 
cost-effective  means  of  increasing  access  for  humanities  scholars 
to  research  opportunities  and  resources.   A  recent  merger  of  the 
Endowment's  Centers  for  Advanced  Study  and  International  Research 
programs  streamlined  the  division's  organization,  simplified 
budgeting,  and  reduced  administrative  costs  to  the  Endowment. 
The  consolidated  program  also  allows  greater  flexibility  and 
increased  support  for  American  overseas  research  centers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  humanities  scholars  in  securing  services, 
housing,  and  research  permits  from  local  governments  and 
institutions . 

Grants  for  residential  fellowships  of  up  to  a  year  at 
independent  centers  for  advanced  study  in  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  offered  to  centers  with  unique  resources  in  the 
humanities  and  outstanding  fellowship  programs.   The  objective  of 
these  awards  is  to  help  increase  scholarly  access  to  their 
resources  and  to  promote  collegial  exchange  and  more  broadly 
conceived  research.   Centers  conduct  their  own  fellowship 
competitions  and  select  NEH  fellows  in  accordance  with  NEH 
guidelines . 

In  FY  1994,  the  program  made  fifteen  awards.   Twelve  awards 
are  expected  in  FY  1995  and  thirteen  in  FY  1996. 

In  the  International  Research  Organizations  program,  the 
Endowment  makes  grants  to  American  overseas  research  centers, 
national  organizations,  and  learned  societies  that  have  expertise 
in  the  promotion  of  humanities  research  on  foreign  cultures  by 
American  scholars.   The  centers  and  organizations  use  Endowment 
funding  to  make  awards  through  competitive  selection  procedures 
according  to  NEH  guidelines.   The  grants  enable  American  scholars 
to  conduct  research  in  the  humanities  abroad  and  to  engage  in 
collaborative  work  with  foreign  colleagues.   Awards  are  available 
to  overseas  centers  and  organizations  that  have  the  demonstrated 
capacity  to  plan  and  conduct  competitive  programs  of  research  on 
a  national  level. 

The  International  Research  Organizations  program  is  the  only 
source  of  funds  for  these  institutions  that  is  exclusively  for 
the  support  of  humanities  research  projects.   Other  public 
programs  and  private  foundations  and  organizations  support 
research  in  the  social  sciences  and  sciences,-  humanities 
projects,  although  in  some  cases  eligible,  are  likely  to  receive 
lower  priority  and  a  smaller  portion  of  funds. 
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Current  grants  support  the  following  activities:   the  joint 
Postdoctoral  Fellowship  Programs  in  International  and  Area 
Studies  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  which  sponsors  research  by- 
American  scholars  in  the  humanities  in  Africa,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  Asia,  Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
countries  that  were  part  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,-  the 
humanities  programs  of  the  International  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board  (IREX),  which  awards  grants  for  individual  research  and 
collaborative  research  projects  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union;  and  the  humanities  programs 
of  the  Committee  on  Scholarly  Communication  with  China,  whose 
activities  are  analogous  to  those  of  IREX.   The  programs  receive 
approximately  1,000  applications  annually  from  humanities 
scholars  and  make  about  250  awards  in  the  humanities  with  a 
combination  of  NEH  and  other,  third-party  funds. 

In  FY  1995,  NEH  broadened  eligibility  in  this  program  to 
include  American  overseas  research  centers.   In  FY  1996,  the 
Endowment  will  continue  to  reassess  the  mission  and  objectives  of 
the  program  to  determine  how  the  agency  can  best  serve  the  needs 
of  American  humanities  scholars  in  a  world  that  has  changed,  and 
continues  to  change,  rapidly. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   In  FY  1994,  NEH  provided  $584,000  in  outright  funds  and 
$250,000  in  matching  funds  to  the  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board  (IREX)  to  support  individual  research  by  American 
scholars  and  collaborative  research  projects  involving  scholars 
from  the  United  States  and  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union.   Under  the  auspices  of  IREX, 
individual  American  scholars  have  recently  studied  such  topics  as 
Muslims  of  late  imperial  Russia,  Czech  music,  Turkestan  under  the 
Russian  empire,  Stalinist  transformation  of  Poland,  the  re- 
emergence  of  East-Central  European  interethnic  conflict  in 
Hungary  and  Romania,  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  with  the 
borderlands  (1937-1950) .   In  addition,  private  funds  raised  to 
meet  NEH  matching  offers  supported  several  special  projects 
allowing  scholars  to  undertake  collaborative  research  and  share 
in  the  exchange  of  information  with  foreign  colleagues,  for 
example,  a  conference  on  the  Republic  of  Armenia  between  1918  and 
1920,  where  scholars  compared  the  problems,  challenges,  and 
achievements  then  with  the  situation  in  Armenia  today. 

(ii)   In  FY  1994,  the  Endowment  provided  $143,000  in 
outright  funding  to  the  American  Research  Institute  in  Turkey  for 
three  years  of  support  of  fellowships  for  American  scholars 
conducting  research  on  ancient  and  modern  civilizations  of  the 
Middle  East.   The  staff  of  the  Institute's  two  centers  in  Ankara 
and  Istanbul  provides  valuable  information  and  assistance  to 
American  scholars  seeking  access  to  archaeological  sites  and 
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archival,  artifact,  and  manuscript  collections  in  Turkey.   The 
Institute  also  provides  opportunities  for  Americans  to  meet  and 
share  information  with  Turkish  scholars  and  other  researchers 
from  the  international  scholarly  community.   In  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Institute's  NEH  fellowship  program,  grants  have 
supported  research  by  American  scholars  on  such  subjects  as  the 
rise  of  state  societies  in  southern  Turkey,  monumental 
architecture  at  Sardis,  Turkish  literature,  Ottoman  political 
economy,  war  and  society  in  the  18th-century  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
the  role  of  patronage  and  endowed  foundations  in  the  construction 
of  Ottoman  Istanbul. 

(iii)   In  FY  1994,  the  Newberry  Library  received  $35,000  in 
federal  matching  funds  from  NEH  to  support  scholars  doing 
research  in  several  areas  of  the  humanities  embraced  by  the 
Library's  extensive  collections.   Notable  strengths  of  the 
library  include  materials  in  the  discovery,  exploration,  and 
settlement  of  the  New  World;  the  history  of  the  Native  American,- 
the  American  West;  cartography;  the  Renaissance  in  Europe;  music 
history  and  theory;  and  early  philology  and  linguistics. 
Scholars  also  have  many  opportunities  for  sharing  information 
with  others  participating  in  the  many  seminars  and  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  Newberry.   Recent  topics  pursued  by  NEH  fellows 
have  included  religious  ideas  in  the  early  Renaissance,  the 
African  diaspora  in  Latin  America,  theater  as  a  reflection  of 
early  eighteenth- century  English  culture  and  politics,  legal 
history  of  Native  Americans  on  the  U. S . -Canadian  border,  late 
nineteenth- century  urban  politics  and  the  emergence  of  crime  and 
an  underground  economy,  and  the  centrality  of  family  in  the 
development  of  the  western  frontier  in  the  mid-nineteenth- 
century. 

7  .    Dissertation  Grants  ($350.000) 

In  FY  1992,  Congress  provided  the  Endowment  with  funding  to 
undertake  a  new  program  of  Dissertation  Grants  to  help  doctoral 
candidates  in  the  humanities  complete  the  writing  of  their 
dissertations.   In  May  1993,  the  first  awards  in  the  program  were 
made  to  51  graduate  students  at  39  institutions  across  the 
country.   Thirty- five  of  these  students  will  have  received  their 
Ph.D.'s  by  the  end  of  the  1994-1995  academic  year,  and  twenty-one 
are  employed  as  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities.   To  reduce 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  program,  for  the  second  round  of 
awards  in  FY  1994  the  Endowment  instituted  a  "nomination" 
procedure  similar  to  the  process  used  successfully  for  many  years 
in  the  agency's  Summer  Stipends  program.   Universities  may 
nominate  no  more  than  10  applicants  from  their  institutions.   To 
be  eligible,  applicants  must  have  completed  all  requirements  for 
the  Ph.D.  except  the  dissertation  and  are  expected  to  work  full- 
time  on  their  dissertations  during  the  tenure  of  the  grants. 
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In  FY  1994,  the  Endowment  received  799  applications  and  made 
32  awards  of  $14,000  each.   In  FY  1995,  773  applications  were 
received  and  the  Endowment  expects  to  make  25  awards.   In  FY 
1996,  the  program  anticipates  receiving  800  applications  and 
making  25  awards. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   Margaret  M.  Mulrooney  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  received  a  Dissertation  Grant  to  complete  her  dissertation 
entitled  "Labor  at  Home:  The  Domestic  World  of  Workers  at  the  du 
Pont  Powder  Mills,  1802-1902."   In  her  dissertation, 
Ms.  Mulrooney  looks  at  every  aspect  of  the  domestic  lives  of 
nineteenth-century  workers  at  the  du  Pont  Powder  Mills  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware.   Her  study  covers  the  religious  beliefs, 
family  relationships,  housing,  furniture,  and  yards  of  the 
predominantly  Irish  immigrant  workforce  that  reflected,  she 
suggests,  a  "household-centered"  view  of  the  world.   The 
dissertation  also  analyzes  the  du  Pont  company's  policies  for 
housing  its  employees,  describing  it  as  a  "democratic  pattern  of 
housing  and  housing  policies  that  shaped  the  powder  workers' 
growing  sense  of  autonomy."   Ms.  Mulrooney,  the  first  of  her 
family  to  attend  college,  has  been  employed  as  a  National  Park 
Service  historian.   Her  professional  goals  include  a  commitment 
to  making  education  and  knowledge  about  "our  common  past" 
accessible  to  a  broad  public. 

(ii)   Francis  P.  DuVinage  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
led  to  a  study  of  Edmund  Burke  by  his  interest  in  "those 
historical  personages  in  whom  the  most  active  political  pursuits 
seem  informed  by  some  serious  appreciation  for  the  wider,  longer 
perspectives  afforded  by  reflection  on  things  political." 
Supported  by  a  1994  Dissertation  Grant,  his  dissertation,  "The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Statesmanship  in  Edmund  Burke's  Political 
Thought, "  allows  him  to  use  Burke  as  "a  particularly  luxuriant 
instance"  of  an  "engaged  and  reflective"  life.   DuVinage  is 
undertaking  a  major  reinterpretation  of  Burke  as  a  social 
theorist,  constitutional  thinker,  and  practical  statesman.   He  is 
exploring  Burke's  belief  that  the  "true  statesman  had  continually 
to  study,  reform,  and  when  necessary  re-establish  the  system  of 
social  and  moral  relations  upon  which  civil  society  rested."   He 
will  also  demonstrate  how  these  ideas  shaped  Burke's  own 
political  career  and  his  policies  or  recommendations  for  England, 
Ireland,  America,  India,  and  France. 
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TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Special  Initiative 
($4,000,000) 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Endowment  plans  to 
implement  a  three-year  "Technology  and  the  Humanities"  special 
initiative  that  will  enhance  our  ability  to  make  humanities 
resources  and  materials  available  on  the  developing  digital 
information  highway  and  to  provide  wider  access  to  these 
materials  for  all  Americans. 

The  Endowment's  special  initiative  is  part  of  a  coordinated 
effort  among  a  number  of  federal  agencies  to  build  a  "National 
Information  Infrastructure"  (Nil)  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Nil  is  committed  to  marshalling  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government  to  help  complement  the  leadership  of  the  private 
sector  in  developing  and  promoting  a  national  high-speed,  high- 
capacity  electronic  meta-network  that  will  link  businesses, 
libraries,  schools,  and  hospitals  across  the  nation.   Significant 
private  sector  investment  is  already  placing  our  knowledge  base 
in  the  sciences  and  applied  sciences  on  the  "information 
highway."   The  economic  benefits  of  this  investment  are  clear. 
Not  as  quantifiable,  however,  but  just  as  critical,  is  the 
importance  of  ensuring  that  our  nation's  cultural  and 
intellectual  heritage- -the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  source 
material  in  such  disciplines  as  history,  literature,  languages, 
comparative  religion,  philosophy,  archaeology,  and  the  other 
disciplines  of  the  humanities --is  accessible  on  the  highway  as 
well .   Providing  Americans  with  access  to  resources  in  the 
sciences  must  be  coupled  with  access  to  the  humanities,  which 
help  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  cultural  and  civic  character 
of  the  nation. 

The  humanities  are  well  positioned  to  contribute  to  the 
digital  communications  revolution.   NEH,  as  the  most  important 
single  institution  charged  with  advancing  the  humanities 
throughout  the  nation,  is  uniquely  poised  to  add  a  critical 
element  to  the  complex  mix  of  information  pouring  on  to  the 
information  highway,  by  creating  a  knowledge  (not  just 
information)  economy  that  is  vital,  meaningful,  and  accessible  to 
all  the  nation's  citizens. 

The  Endowment's  special  initiative,  for  which  we  request 
$4  million  in  funding  in  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years, 
will  bring  important  humanities  resources  and  materials  on  to  the 
developing  information  highway  and  provide  wider  access  to  these 
materials.   The  special  initiative  we  propose  is  needed  now  to 
ensure  that  humanities  content --and  the  American  people- -are  not 
left  behind  as  the  information  highway  develops  and  expands . 
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NEH'S  experience  to  date  in  supporting  humanities  projects 
that  employ  electronic  technologies  has  enabled  us  to  define  many 
needs  and  opportunities  for  expansion  in  this  area  that  can  only 
be  met  with  an  investment  of  additional,  strategically  placed, 
funds  at  this  time.   A  three-year  program  of  significant 
investment  for  model,  exemplary  projects  would  help  to  accomplish 
the  critical  next  steps  that  are  needed  in  the  development  of 
certain  key  content  and  technical  areas. 

NEH'S  Technology  and  the  Humanities  special  initiative  will 
be  focused  on  increased  support  for  projects  in  three  areas: 

•  the  application  of  electronic  technologies  in  teaching 
the  humanities  at  all  levels  of  the  nation's 
educational  system,  including  the  informal  learning 
settings  created  by  museums,  libraries,  and  public 
media  stations 

•  the  digitization  of  texts,  documents,  manuscripts, 
still  and  moving  images,  and  sound  recordings  that  will 
constitute  a  digital  library  of  humanities  resources 

•  the  expansion  of  public  access  to  the  humanities 
through  technology  and  telecommunications  that  will 
multiply  the  opportunities  for  Americans  to  engage  in  a 
lifetime  of  learning  and  enjoyment  of  the  humanities. 

While  support  for  such  projects  would  primarily  be  provided 
through  our  six  broad  programming  areas,  we  plan  to  make  this  an 
initiative  that  will  encourage  applicants  to  develop  proposals 
that  go  beyond  our  regular  program  boundaries  and  that  involve 
creative,  innovative  collaborations  among  two  or  more  of  our 
divisions.   A  sampling  of  some  of  the  projects  we  would  be  able 
to  encourage  and  support  under  the  special  initiative  includes 

•  Special  grants  focused  on  "Teaching  with  Technology." 
These  grants  would  support  projects  to  develop  and 
field-test  interactive  educational  software  and 
innovative  applications  of  existing  software,  all  in 
digitized  format,  for  use  by  teachers  of  humanities 
subjects  at  all  levels.   Projects  would  also  be  funded 
to  train  faculty  and  teachers,  particularly  those 
serving  low- income  students,  in  effective  classroom 
uses  of  electronic  technologies. 

•  Significant  funding  for  scholars  and  institutions  to 
produce  humanities  research  and  scholarship 
electronically  and  to  convert  printed  and  other  texts 
to  electronic  formats.   Such  projects  would  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  development  of  a 
digital  library  of  humanities  materials.   Projects 
would  be  supported  to  create  electronic  textbases  of 
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historical  documents  for  the  Internet  covering  such 
fields  as,  for  example,  the  founding  period  of  American 
history,  African-American  history,  women  and  reform 
movements  in  American  history,  and  the  history  of 
science  and  technology. 

Support  for  a  series  of  model  projects  that  will 
explore  technical  issues  involved  in  using  digitized 
humanities  resources  and  reference  works.   Such 
projects  would  recommend  the  software  and  protocols 
that  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  digitized 
resources  meet  the  distinctive  needs  of  educators, 
public  programmers,  and  scholars  in  the  humanities.   We 
would  also  provide  funding  for  a  series  of  linked 
demonstration  projects  that  would  design  and  implement 
national  procedures  and  standards  for  the  production, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  humanities  materials  in 
electronic  form.   (These  projects  would  not  duplicate, 
but  rather  complement  and  expand  the  current  efforts  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  build  a  "digital 
library"  of  essentially  science-related  materials) . 

Support  for  innovative  projects  such  as  model 
Interactive  Humanities  Learning  Centers  {in  libraries, 
museums,  town  halls,  shopping  centers,  and  other  public 
spaces)  in  different  regions  of  the  country  where 
public  audiences  would  be  given  practical  guidance  on 
the  use  of  computers  to  retrieve  information,  on  the 
tools  and  types  of  humanities  projects  that  are 
available  to  them  in  electronic  form,  and  on  the 
creative  uses  of  the  new  technology  to  interpret  and 
research  larger  cultural  issues.   Other  projects  would 
include  efforts  to  use  the  new  technologies  to  update, 
combine,  or  enhance  already  existing  NEH-supported 
exhibitions,  films,  or  reading  and  discussion  theme 
packages,  greatly  expanding  the  impact  and 
accessibility  of  these  products. 

Support  for  model  demonstration  projects  by  humanities 
institutions  both  to  document  existing  collections  and 
to  provide  interpretations  of  these  collections  to  the 
public  by  means  of  hypertext  systems.   These  projects 
would  use  digital  and  hypertext  technologies  to 
identify,  catalogue,  and  interpret  and  make  accessible 
to  broad  audiences  primary  and  secondary  source 
materials  (e.g.,  documents,  artifacts,  photographs, 
newspaper  accounts,  and  oral  histories)  on  significant 
themes  in  the  humanities.   Such  projects  would  help  to 
enhance  communication  between  the  scholar  and  the 
public  by  providing  materials  and  interpretations 
simultaneously. 
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•  Support  for  electronic  and  on-site  follow-up 
conferences  to  the  numerous  NEH- supported  summer 
seminars  for  school  and  college  teachers.   These 
conferences  would  enable  seminar  participants  to 
receive  training  and  practical  assistance  in  how  to 
access  electronic  resources  in  the  field  of  the  seminar 
and  how  to  apply  these  resources  in  their  scholarship 
and  teaching. 

•  Support  for  the  56  state  humanities  councils  to  serve 
as  a  nationwide  network  for  access,  dissemination,  and 
local  implementation  and  to  link  diverse  communities 
and  groups.   Councils  would  receive  funds,  for  example, 
to  determine  and  help  evaluate  the  types  of  state  and 
local  resources  that  should  be  digitized  and  to  survey 
what  institutions  in  their  states  need  to  participate 
fully  in  the  developing  information  highway. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  digital  humanities  projects  and 
applications  we  think  are  essential  to  achieving  the  goals  mapped 
out  for  the  federal  National  Information  Infrastructure 
initiative,  including:  encouraging  the  active  participation  of 
the  private  sector,  ensuring  the  broadest  possible  access  to 
information  resources,  encouraging  a  variety  of  innovative 
information  technologies  and  new  applications,  and  ensuring  that 
users  can  transfer  information  across  networks  easily  and 
efficiently. 

We  would  reiterate  that  these  projects  represent  an 
enhancement  above  the  minimal  level  of  support  we  currently  are 
able  to  provide  Endowment -wide  for  electronic  projects.   Given 
the  necessity  to  continue  meeting  other  critical  needs  in  the 
humanities,  we  would  not  be  able  to  provide  this  level  of  support 
within  the  FY  1996  allocations  we  propose  for  our  regular  grant 
programs . 
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CHALLENGE  GRANTS 
($13,973,000) 

In  addition  to  supporting  individual  projects  in  humanities 
education,  public  progranuning,  and  research,  the  Endowment  works 
to  strengthen  the  institutions  that  make  these  activities 
possible.   NEH  challenge  grants  help  ensure  the  continuity  and 
growth  of  the  nation's  cultural  and  educational  resources  by 
"challenging"  humanities  institutions  to  expand  their  bases  of 
long-term  support.   First-time  recipients  of  a  challenge  grant 
are  required  to  raise  three  nonfederal  dollars  for  each  dollar 
offered  by  the  Endowment,  and  recipients  of  subsequent  awards 
must  match  their  NEH  offer  with  four  dollars  in  non- federal 
contributions.   Challenge  grants,  and  the  donor  funds  they 
leverage,  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  long-term  institutional 
purposes- -including  renovating  or  constructing  facilities, 
augmenting  or  establishing  endowment  funds,  purchasing  capital 
equipment,  even  retiring  debt- -that  will  permanently  improve  the 
recipient's  capacity  to  provide  outstanding  humanities  programs 
and  ensure  its  continuing  financial  stability. 

Challenge  grants  have  proven  to  be  a  highly  effective  means 
of  generating  support  for  the  humanities.   In  fiscal  year  1994, 
87  institutions  received  $14.4  million  in  challenge  grants  and 
raised  $54.2  million  in  nonfederal  matching  contributions,  for  a 
total  investment  in  the  humanities  of  $68.6  million. 

Challenge  grants  strengthen  the  management  of  humanities 
institutions  as  well  as  their  finances  and  facilities.   In  order 
to  compete  for  a  challenge  grant,  institutions  must  plan  the 
long-range  future  of  their  humanities  programs  in  light  of  the 
history,  objectives,  and  anticipated  financial  resources  of  their 
organization.   In  order  to  meet  the  Endowment's  demanding 
matching  offer,  recipients  of  a  challenge  grant  typically  augment 
their  professional  fund-raising  capabilities,  in  some  cases 
developing  these  resources  for  the  first  time. 

During  FY  1995,  the  challenge  grants  program  is  being 
consolidated  into  a  single  office  as  part  of  the  Endowment -wide 
reorganization.   (For  the  past  several  years,  challenge  grants 
were  awarded  through  three  Endowment  divisions:  Education, 
Public,  and  Research  Programs.)   Also  during  FY  1995,  two 
categories  of  institutions  will  for  the  first  time  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  challenge  grant.   Institutions  that  have  previously 
received  two  challenge  grants  will  now  be  able  to  apply  for 
additional  awards  (after  a  four-year  interval  between  awards) , 
and  the  state  humanities  councils  will  be  able  to  compete  for 
long-term  institutional  support  through  a  challenge  grant. 
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An  FY  1994  challenge  grant  of  $500,000,  to  be  matched  with 
$1.5  million  in  nonfederal  funds,  was  awarded  to  the  Penn  Center 
of  Frogmore,  South  Carolina.   Established  in  1862  on  St.  Helena 
Island  as  part  of  the  Port  Royal  Experiment  to  educate  freed 
slaves,  the  center  is  an  important  historic  site  in  its  own  right 
and  houses  a  substantial  collection  of  materials  that  document 
African-American  history  and  traditional  Sea  Island  culture.   The 
$2  million  generated  through  the  Endowment's  challenge  grant  will 
support  restoration  of  the  historic  Penn  School,  which  will  house 
a  permanent  exhibition  on  the  Gullah  culture  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  endow  two  curatorial  positions;  and  provide 
appropriate  storage  facilities  for  the  Center's  collections. 

Another  FY  1994  award  includes  an  offer  of  $600,000  to  City 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  that  will  help  that 
institution  continue  its  long  tradition  of  excellence- -eight 
Nobel  laureates  are  graduates --in  an  era  of  budget  cuts  and 
strong  competition  for  new  faculty.   The  award.  City  College's 
second  challenge  grant,  will  be  matched  four-to-one  with 
nonfederal  contributions,  resulting  in  a  total  of  $3  million  that 
will  endow  a  variety  of  faculty  development  activities  necessary 
to  teaching  the  institution's  newly  adopted,  humanities-based 
core  curriculum. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Endowment  also  awarded  a 
challenge  grant  of  $520,000  to  the  University  of  Montana  to  help 
endow  a  Center  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  that  will  foster 
multidisciplinary  research  in  the  humanities  and  public 
discussion  about  the  distinctive  cultural  heritage  of  the  region. 
The  activities  to  be  endowed  include  participation  by  a  revolving 
scholar-in-residence,  faculty  research,  library  acquisitions,  and 
archival  support . 
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TREASURY  FUNDS 
($11,940,000) 

NEH  uses  Treasury  funds  to  match  contributions  given  in 
support  of  humanities  projects  by  nonfederal  sources. 
Encouraging  private  giving  is  an  important  goal  of  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  and  Treasury  funds  and  Challenge 
Grants  are  the  Endowment's  principal  means  of  leveraging  the 
contributions  of  the  nation's  businesses,  foundations,  and 
individuals  on  behalf  of  the  humanities. 

Since  the  agency  was  established  in  1966  through  fiscal  year 
1994,  Endowment  matching  grants  have  stimulated  $307  million  in 
third-party  donations.   (In  addition,  more  than  $1  billion  has 
been  generated  by  Challenge  Grants.)   Through  the  matching 
mechanism,  the  Endowment  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
greater  than  three- fold,  constant -dollar  growth  of  private  giving 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities  in  the  United  States  since  1970. 

Matching  grants  are  awarded  in  most  programs  of  the 
Endowment.   A  matching  "grant"  consists  of  an  offer  of  funding 
conditional  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  fund-raising  by  the 
awardee.   A  matching  offer  may  comprise  the  entire  amount  of  the 
Endowment's  grant  award,  but  more  often  it  is  combined  with  an 
outright  award  of  definite  funds .   The  outright  portion  of  a 
"combination  award"  helps  get  the  grantee's  project  underway 
while  gifts  are  being  raised  in  response  to  the  accompanying 
matching  offer. 

Although  Treasury  funds  support  discrete  projects  rather 
than  basic  institutional  needs,  matching  grants  awarded  with 
Treasury  funds  generally  have  the  effect  of  improving  the 
financial  stability  of  humanities  institutions.   By  providing 
incentives  for  fund-raising.  Treasury  funds  help  humanities 
institutions  establish  long-term  relationships  with  potential 
donors.   It  is  worth  noting  that,  since  most  grantees  contribute 
a  cost  share  toward  their  project,  they  are  themselves 
contributors  with  a  long-term  stake  in  its  success. 

In  FY  1994,  Treasury  funds  awarded  to  the  state  humanities 
councils  provided  $4  million  in  support  of  council -sponsored 
projects  conducted  by  local  organizations  and  groups  throughout 
the  country.   Other  NEH  matching  grants  included: 

$64,348  to  Connecticut  College  to  support  a  national 
summer  fellowships  program  for  primary  and  secondary 
teachers,  who  will  spend  six  weeks  in  a  country  where 
the  language  they  teach  is  spoken; 

$40,000  to  the  University  of  Richmond  to  support  study 
and  curriculum  development  that  will  enable  faculty 
members  to  create  a  demanding  core  humanities  course 
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that  will  introduce  all  undergraduates  to  important 
Western,  Asian,  African,  and  Middle  Eastern  texts; 

$100,000  to  the  Public  Museum  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
that  will  support  a  long-term  exhibition  on  the  culture 
and  history  of  the  Anishinabek  tribes  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state; 

$300,000  to  the  WGBH  Education  Foundation  of  Boston  to 
support  production  of  the  four-and-one-half  hour 
television  documentary  FDR,  recently  broadcast 
nationally  on  PBS; 

$14,700  to  the  Vermont  Center  for  the  Book  to  support 
circulation  of  four  new  reading  and  discussion  series 
to  138  libraries  throughout  the  state; 

$120,000  to  support  humanities  fellowships  for  scholars 
resident  at  the  National  Humanities  Center  in  Research 
Triangle,  North  Carolina; 

$425,000  to  the  University  of  California,  Riverside  in 
support  of  two  projects  to  record  in  a  computerized 
data  base  all  publications  of  the  press  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  dependencies  from  1475  through  1800, 
the  handpress  era; 

$150,000  to  the  University  of  Houston  to  support 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  Hispanic  periodical 
literature  published  in  the  United  States  from  1808  to 
I960; 

$54,340  to  the  Florida  Bureau  of  Archaeological 
Research  to  support  excavation  and  analysis  of  the 
cemetery  and  church  at  San  Luis,  a  17th- century- 
Franciscan  mission  in  Florida; 

$74,000  to  Columbia  University  to  support  preparation 
of  a  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  Sources  of  Chinese 
Tradition,    an  anthology  of  readings  from  Chinese 
literature  and  philosophy  widely  used  in  undergraduate 
courses; 

$34,650  to  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  to 
support  writing  of  The  Buildings  of   the  United  States, 
a  series  of  architectural  guidebooks  for  each  state  and 
a  number  of  major  cities;  and 

$300,000  to  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Center  for 
Electronic  Texts  in  the  Humanities,  which  is  creating 
an  online  catalogue  of  computer  textbases  and  assisting 
scholars  to  develop  new  ones . 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET 
($23,110,000) 

Introduction 


Administrative  funds  provide  the  staff,  space,  services,  and 
supplies  needed  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to 
carry  out  its  legislated  mission  of  promoting  education, 
research,  and  public  programs  in  the  humanities.   This 
administrative  support  is  provided  with  a  quality  service  ethic 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   The  administrative  budget 
request  for  FY  1996  is  $23,110  million  and  262  Full-time 
Equivalent /Work  Years  (FTEs)  in  support  of  the  proposed  NEH 
request  level  of  $182  million. 

The  Endowment's  primary  mechanism  for  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  is  through  the  awarding  of  grants,-  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  NEH  staff  is  directly  involved  in  this  process. 
Grant -making  begins  with  the  planning  of  programs  and  the 
development  of  guidelines.   Applications  submitted  to  the 
Endowment  must  then  be  acknowledged,  read  to  insure  that  they 
meet  the  appropriate  application  criteria,  reviewed  by  outside 
experts,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  ultimately  acted  upon  by  the  Chairman.   Successful 
applications  become  grants  that  must  be  processed  and 
administered.   NEH  staff  members  also  advise  unsuccessful 
applicants  concerning  ways  their  applications  might  be  revised 
and  improved. 

In  addition  to  a  program  staff  expert  in  the  humanities, 
these  tasks  require  highly  qualified  advisers  including 
reviewers,  panelists,  site  visitors,  and  the  26  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities.   The  program  staff  and 
advisers  are  supplemented  by  support  staff  responsible  for  a  wide 
variety  of  policy  and  administrative  functions. 

Highlights  of  the  FY  1996  Increase  over  the  FY  1995  Level 

The  FY  1996  administrative  request  of  $23,110  million 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,419  million  over  the  FY  1995  level. 
The  administrative  request  for  FY  1996  is  subject  to  the 
following  cost  increases  largely  beyond  our  control : 

--An  increase  for  the  proposed  FY  1996  pay  raise  of 
2.4  percent,  which  will  take  effect  in  January  1996; 

--  An  increase  to  fund  fully  the  additional  quarter's  cost 
associated  with  the  proposed  3.22  percent  pay  raise 
effective  in  January  1995; 
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--  A  GSA-mandated  rate  increase  for  rental  of  space; 

--  Automatic  increases  in  personnel  costs  due  to  within-grade 
increases  and  higher  employee  benefit  costs; 

--  Non-pay  price  increases  (e.g.  higher  rates  for  per  diem, 
contract  airfares,  GPO  printing  services,  and  other 
general  price  increases) ;  and 

--An  increase  for  one  more  compensable  day  in  FY  1996. 
(FY  1996  has  261  days;  FY  1995  has  260.) 

The  remainder  of  this  increase  is  to: 

--  Increase  our  outreach  efforts  to  make  the  Endowment's 
programs  more  available  and  widely  known  to  all 
Americans; 

--  Solidify  our  effort  to  collect  and  disseminate  data 
about  the  humanities;  and 

--  Administer  the  program  initiatives  planned  for  FY  1996, 
including  the  Technology  and  the  Humanities  Special 
Initiative. 


Streamlining 

Over  the  years  our  administrative  budget  requests  have  been 
kept  at  the  lowest  possible  levels.   We  have  been  able  to  do  this 
because  NEH  management  and  employees  participate  in  many 
cooperative  efforts  aimed  at  creating  the  most  streamlined,  cost 
effective,  and  customer- responsive  organization  possible. 

In  that  spirit.  The  Endowment  is  aggressively  supporting  the 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  goal  of  creating  a  government 
that  works  better  and  costs  less.   We  have  already  implemented  a 
number  of  NPR  streamlining  suggestions  that  have  helped  achieve 
agency  FTE  reduction  goals  and  enabled  staff  to  become  more 
productive.   For  example,  we  have  simplified  our  internal 
organization  by  removing  one  entire  layer  of  management;  improved 
our  operations  by  merging  two  agency-wide  management  groups  under 
one  entity,  the  Management  Steering  Committee;  implemented  a 
customer-oriented,  agency-wide  total  quality  management  program 
(TQM);  and  instituted  a  strategic  planning  initiative.   We  also 
requested  and  received  biennial  funding  (appropriations  available 
for  2  years)  from  Congress  beginning  in  FY  1995;  emphasized 
employee  training;  and  sought  to  develop  partnerships  with  other 
federal  agencies  that  have  resources  to  support  humanities 
projects  and  programs.   To  help  ensure  access  for  all  Americans 
to  humanities  materials  that  are  becoming  available  through  new 
technologies,  we  have  developed  an  agency-wide  plan  to  involve 
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the  humanities  in  the  emerging  National  Information 
Infrastructure  (Nil) .   Our  internal  information  technology- 
modernization  initiatives  include:  installation  of  an  agency-wide 
Internet  service;  implementation  of  an  electronic  bulletin  board 
to  provide  better  service  to  customers  and  to  save  printing,  mail 
and  telephone  costs;  modernization  of  our  automated  data 
processing  capability  by  installing  local  area  networks  (LANs) 
and  shifting  to  more  productive  and  user- friendly  software;  and 
conversion  of  electronic  program  and  administrative  records  to  a 
more  efficient  data  base  format.   Finally,  we  will  save  on  travel 
and  compensation  expenses  for  members  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities  as  we  reduce  the  number  of  Council  meetings  from  4 
per  year  to  3 . 

As  a  small,  specialized  grant-making  agency,  however,  NEH 
does  not  have  at  its  disposal  many  of  the  options  that  larger 
agencies  have  for  streamlining  operations,  including  many  of 
those  recommended  by  NPR  and  included  in  0MB' s  FY  1996  Budget 
Planning  Guidance.   These  options  include,  for  example,  closing 
or  consolidating  field  offices;  NEH  has  no  field  offices. 
Nevertheless,  using  other  tools  at  our  disposal  such  as  those 
mentioned  above,  NEH  will  meet  its  share  of  government -wide  FTE 
and  deficit  reduction  targets. 

In  short,  the  Endowment  has  been  re-engineering  its  processes 
and  procedures  for  the  past  several  years  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  public  demand  for  a  more  effective  federal  government. 

Agency  Goals  and  Performance  Measures  and  the  Customer  Service 
Plan 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  developing  performance  measures 
that  will  help  NEH  managers  make  more  effective  management 
decisions  by  evaluating  progress  in  achieving  agency  goals.   In 
that  context,  the  Endowment  is  participating  in  a  publications 
pilot  project  under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of 
1993.   Finally,  we  have  recently  completed  and  published  a 
customer  service  plan.   The  customer  service  standards  contained 
in  that  plan  were  also  published  in  the  September  1994  report  of 
the  National  Performance  Review,  Putting  Customers  First : 
Standards  for  Seirvicing  the  American  People. 

FY  1994  -  FY  1996  Estimates  by  0MB  Object  Classification 

The  table  near  the  beginning  of  this  section  outlines  the 
Endowment's  administrative  funds  by  object  classification  for 
FY  1994-96.   The  following  material  presents  the  request  by 
object  classes  in  more  detail. 
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11-13  -  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1994        FY  1995  FY  1996 

Actual        Estimate        Request 

Total  Compensation 

and  Benefits  $15,072       $15,866         $16,604 

These  object  classes  contain  support  for  the  salaries  and 
benefits  of  all  employees  of  the  Endowment,  including  full -time 
permanent,  part-time  permanent,  temporary,  and  intermittent 
appointments  (the  members  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities) .   The  estimates  for  personnel  benefits  provide  for 
the  Endowment's  share  of  contributions  toward  employees' 
retirement,  health,  and  life  insurance  plans,  as  well  as  payments 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  for  injuries  sustained  in  the 
workplace.   The  FY  1996  request  also  includes  funding  for  agency 
payments  to  the  civil  services  retirement  fund  for  currently 
employed  personnel,  as  required  under  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994. 

Pay  Raises 

The  FY  1996  request  includes  funding  for  a  2.4  percent 
federal  pay  raise  to  cover  both  the  cost  of  a  national  pay  raise 
and  a  locality  pay  raise  to  begin  in  January  1996  and  for  the 
full  cost  of  a  3.22  percent  pay  raise  that  became  effective  in 
January  1995.   The  3.22  percent  pay  raise  consists  of  a  2  percent 
national  pay  raise  and  a  1.22  percent  locality  pay  increase  for 
the  Washington-Baltimore  locality  pay  area. 

The  3.22  percent  pay  raise  effective  January  1995  will  cost 
the  agency  $201  thousand  more  for  personnel  costs  than  the  amount 
we  requested  in  our  FY  1995  justification  to  pay  for  only  a  1.6 
percent  pay  raise .   Because  the  Endowment  was  unable  to  absorb 
that  additional  increment  within  our  existing  FY  1995 
administrative  appropriation,  the  $201  thousand  had  to  be 
reallocated  to  cover  the  unfunded  portion. 

Full-Time   Ecmivalent   Employment    (FTE) 

The  FY  1996  request  reflects  an  OMB-approved  level  of  262 
FTEs,  the  same  level  as  FY  1995.   This  meets  the  Endowment's 
commitment  to  the  personnel  reduction  required  under  the  Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994,  which  established 
government -wide  limitations  for  FTE  that  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  272,900  FTEs  between  FY  1993  and  FY  1999. 
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since  FY  1979,  the  Endowment's  FTE  level  has  decreased  from 
296  to  262,  a  decrease  of  nearly  12  percent.   Some  of  these 
reductions  have  been  achieved  because  of  improvements  in 
automation,  but  most  were  the  result  of  restructuring  and 
elimination  of  less  critical  positions  as  attrition  occurs.   The 
262  level  will  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  attrition, 
organizational  streamlining,  and  an  agency-wide  early-out  program 
offered  to  all  eligible  employees.   (To  date  a  total  of  4  full- 
time  employees  have  volunteered  for  early  outs.) 

Each  year,  approximately  two  FTEs  are  used  to  provide 
administrative  support  to  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS) . 
The  above  estimates  do  not  include  the  costs  of  these  services 
because  IMS  reimburses  us  for  all  such  expenses. 

Personnel  Benefits 

The  estimates  include  amounts  to  cover  within-grade  changes, 
increases  for  health  insurance  premiums,  and  added  retirement 
costs  due  to  the  growing  number  of  FERS  (Federal  Employees 
Retirement  System)  employees  each  year.   It  also  includes 
payments  to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  for  currently 
employed  personnel,  as  required  under  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994. 

NEH's  costs  for  retirement  benefits  are  higher  than  most 
federal  agencies  because  such  a  large  percentage  of  our  staff  is 
covered  by  the  more  expensive  FERS  system.   In  the  entire  federal 
system,  about  50  percent  of  employees  belong  to  FERS;  at  NEH 
nearly  65  percent  of  current  employees  are  covered  by  FERS,  a 
figure  that  will  grow  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  because  of  personnel 
turnover.   This  is  significant  when  one  considers  that  NEH  must 
pay  an  average  of  nearly  21  percent  of  salary  for  FERS  employees 
as  opposed  to  7  percent  of  salary  for  CSRS  (Civil  Service 
Retirement  System)  employees. 

Other 

Our  FY  1996  request  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
takes  into  account  that  FY  1996  has  one  more  compensable  day  than 
FY  1995. 
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FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY 

1996 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

S299 

$330 

$360 

229 

259 

301 

47 

51 

39 

23 

20 

20 
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21  -  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS 
($  in  thousands) 


Total  Travel 

Staff  Travel 

Council  Travel 

Invitational  Travel 

Staff  travel  includes  funds  for  local  transportation;  site 
visits  to  perform  grant  audits;  lectures  and  presentations  on 
Endowment  programs  and  policies  at  professional  group  meetings; 
outreach  activities;  and  attendance  at  conferences,  symposia,  and 
training  courses . 

The  members  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  travel 
to  Washington  3  times  a  year  to  discuss  Endowment  policies,  to 
review  applications,  and  to  provide  advice  to  the  Chairman 
concerning  the  funding  of  specific  projects.   The  Council 
consists  of  26  members  plus  the  NEH  Chairman,  who  chairs  the 
Council . 

Invitational  travel  provides  reimbursement  to  persons  meeting 
with  the  Chairman  and  division  officials  on  policy  and  program 
matters . 

Our  budget  includes  an  increase  in  travel  funds,  mostly  to 
expand  the  Endowment's  outreach  activities  to  help  ensure  that 
our  programs  reach  all  areas  of  the  country,  but  also  to 
administer  the  proposed  Technology  and  Humanities  Special 
Initiative.   This  will  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  National 
Council  travel  expenses  as  we  shift  from  4  council  meetings  per 
year  to  3 . 

23.1  -  RENTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  GSA 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 
Actual         Estimate       Request 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA      $2.040         $2.001         $2.041 

The  above  estimates  are  the  amounts  that  GSA  has  told  us  to 
budget  for  the  rental  of  office  space  and  storage.  The  changes 
from  year  to  year  represent  rate  decreases  and  increases;  no 
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changes  in  space  are  involved.   The  GSA  rate  increase  of  2 
percent  for  FY  1996  will  increase  our  rent  by  $40  thousand. 


23.3  -  COMMUNICATIONS.  UTILITIES.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CHARGES 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  1994 

Actual 


Total  Comm. ■  Utilities, 
and  Misc.  Charges 

Ec[uipment  Rentals 

Telecommunications 
Postage 


$536 


60 


175 
301 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


$580 


54 


190 
336 


FY  1996 
Request 

$590 

50 

208 
332 


Equipment  Rentals  -  This  funding  is  now  used  mostly  for 
rental  of  copy  machines .   Funding  needed  for  rental  of  copying 
machines  will  decline  in  FY  1996  as  we  assume  ownership  of  2 
copiers  in  June  1996  under  the  terms  of  a  lease  purchase 
agreement . 

Telecommunications  -  This  funding  pays  for  the  cost  of  the 
Endowment's  telephone  lines  and  instruments  as  well  as  FTS  2000 
intercity  service.   Funds  are  also  needed  to  pay  fixed  monthly 
line  charges  for  a  connection  to  Internet  service.   The  increase 
in  FY  1996  is  mostly  to  cover  anticipated  rate  increases  and 
tariffs  for  local  phone  service. 

Postage  -   The  full  cost  of  a  January  1995  postal  rate 
increase  of  10.3  percent  will  be  offset  by  a  decline  in  mail 
volume  as  the  National  Conversation  mailings  conclude  in  FY  1995. 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  Endowment  has  made  significant 
improvements  in  the  procedures  for  promoting  programs  and 
distributing  program  materials.   Large  savings  have  been  achieved 
through  increased  use  of  third-class  bulk  rates  for  mailings  of 
program  materials. 


24  -  PRINTING  AND  REPRODUCTION 
($  in  thousands) 


Total  Printing 
and  Reproduction 


FY  1994 
Actual 

$378 


FY  1995 
Estimate 

$380 


FY  1996 
Request 

$420 
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The  funds  in  this  object  class  provide  for  printing  forms  and 
for  publications  such  as  the  Endowment's  bimonthly  periodical 
Humanities,  the  Annual  Report .  program  brochures,  posters,  grant 
applications,  program  announcements,  guidelines,  grant  award 
announcements,  letterhead  stationery,  and  envelopes. 

Our  costs  for  printing  and  reproduction  are  up  in  FY  1996 
because  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  has  advised 
us  that  printing  costs  are  expected  to  increase  by  2 . 7  percent  in 
FY  1995  and  by  another  2.8  percent  in  FY  1996  and  because  of  the 
requirement  in  our  authorizing  legislation  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  humanities. 

Our  printing  costs  would  be  higher  if  we  had  not  implemented 
printing  policies  and  procedures  in  recent  years  that  have 
reduced  publication  costs  by  eliminating  volume  mailings  of  many 
program  guidelines.   A  combination  of  advertisements  and  small, 
inexpensive  flyers  is  used  whenever  possible  to  announce 
application  deadlines  and  program  eligibility  criteria. 
Additionally,  the  agency  recently  implemented  an  electronic 
bulletin  board  service  (BBS)  that  customers  can  use  to  access 
program  guidelines,  grant  information,  recent  awards  lists, 
humanities  events,  and  grant  recipient  information.   It  is 
expected  that  this  BBS  service  might  eventually  result  in  a 
further  reduction  of  printing  and  mail  costs.   Also,  the 
Endowment  will  participate  in  a  pilot  project  for  publications  as 
part  of  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993 
(GPRA) .   Performance  indicators  for  that  project  should  help 
determine  how  much  the  BBS  can  reduce  agency  printing  costs. 

25  -  OTHER  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 
Actual        Estimate        Request 

Total  Other 

Contractual  Services     $893  $834  $995 

This  object  class  provides  for  contractual  services  required 
by  the  Endowment  that  are  not  covered  in  any  of  the  preceding 
categories.   These  include:  (1)  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
assignments  (IPAs)  ,-  (2)  support,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
the  Information  Management  System;  (3)  the  automated  payroll 
services  supplied  by  the  General  Services  Administration;  (4) 
employee  training;  (5)  employee  health  unit  facilities;  (6) 
mailing  services;  (7)  fees  for  site  visitors  who  evaluate 
selected  NEH  grants;  (8)  alterations  to  office  space;  (9) 
security  guards  at  the  Old  Post  Office  building;  (10) 
non-personnel  and  non-travel  costs  of  the  President's  Committee 
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on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities;  (11)  advertising  NEH  job 
vacancies  and  NEH  programs;  and  (12)  maintenance  and  repair  of 
owned  equipment . 

Funds  are  included  to  enhance  our  I PA  program.   Over  the 
years  we  have  found  IPAs  to  be  extremely  valuable  for  the  fresh 
perspectives  they  bring  to  the  Endowment's  business  and  for  the 
knowledge  and  experience  they  possess  about  current  conditions  in 
the  humanities.   Because  of  tight  administrative  budgets  over  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  IPAs  working 
at  the  Endowment.   This  increase  would  allow  us  to  have  2  IPAs  on 
board  by  the  end  of  FY  1996.   Funds  are  also  included  for 
contractual  services  to  maintain  our  ADP  equipment  and 
maintenance  costs  for  the  2  new  copiers  acquired  under  a  lease 
purchase  agreement . 


25.92 


PANELIST  CONTRACTS 


Panelists'  Contracts 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  1994 
Actual 

$749 


FY  1995 
Estimate 

$820 


FY  1996 
Request 

$925 


The  funds  in  this  sub-object  class  provide  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  honoraria  costs  of  panelists. 

Sufficient  funding  for  full  panel  review  of  grant 
applications  merits  the  highest  priority  at  the  Endowment.   We 
strive  to  recruit  the  most  competent  panelists  and  to  give  them 
the  time  needed  to  perform  a  thorough  evaluation  of  proposals. 
Our  overriding  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  projects  ultimately 
receiving  federal  support  will  be  those  most  likely  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  humanities. 

The  above  estimates  allow  for  higher  panelist  costs,  mainly 
because  the  number  of  applications  is  expected  to  increase  in  FY 
1996.   Also,  additional  panels  will  be  needed  for  the  Technology 
and  Humanities  Special  Initiative. 


25.96  -  ASSESSMENT  STUDIES 
($  in  thousands) 


Assessment  Studies 


FY  1994 
Actual 

$478 


FY  1995 
Estimate 

$525 


FY  1996 
Request 

$650 
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The  Assessment  Studies  program  is  the  new  name  for  the  former 
Humanities  Studies  program.   The  program's  name  was  changed  to 
reflect  more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  work  it  supports . 

Assessment  Studies  are  designed  to  inform  the  planning  and 
policy  deliberations  of  the  agency  and  the  humanities  community. 
Projects  supported  include  analytical  studies  that  address 
current  policy  questions  and  national  surveys  that  collect  basic 
data  on  conditions  in  the  humanities.   Among  recently  supported 
analytical  studies  is  an  in-depth  examination  of  the 
undergraduate  course-taking  patterns  of  1991  college  graduates. 
National  studies  receiving  ongoing  support  from  the  program 
include  two  surveys  of  humanities  doctorates  and  the  National 
Study  of  Postsecondary  Faculty. 

The  FY  1996  request  will  enable  the  program  to  continue  its 
support  for  the  national  projects  and  studies  that  form  the  core 
of  NEH's  Congressionally  mandated  data  collection  system.   In 
addition,  at  least  one  major  analytical  study  can  be  funded  at 
this  level.   Among  projects  the  program  might  fund  is  an 
expansion  of  the  Census  Bureau's  Survey  of  Public  Participation 
in  the  Arts  to  include  a  humanities  component. 

26  -  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1994        FY  1995         FY  1996 
Actual        Estimate       Request 

Total  Supplies 

and  Materials  $307  $215  $285 

The  estimates  in  this  object  class  provide  for  the  cost  of 
expendable  supplies  such  as  paper,  pens,  writing  tablets,  copier 
supplies,  and  the  typewriter  parts  required  to  carry  on  the  daily 
business  of  the  Endowment .   It  also  covers  ADP 
supplies- -including  disks,  toner  cartridges  for  printers,  and 
certain  software- -and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  agency's 
subscriptions  to  necessary  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals.   Our  increased  request  for  FY  1996  results  from  a 
higher  level  of  ADP  supplies,  such  as  memory  and  software 
upgrades,  and  increases  in  our  telecommunications  capacity  to 
serve  our  customers  better. 
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31  -  EQUIPMENT.  FURNITURE.  AND  BOOKS 
($  in  thousands) 


Total  Equipment.  Furniture, 
and  Books 


FY  1994 
Actual 


$219 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


$140 


FY  1996 
Request 

$240 


Estimates  provide  for  all  equipment,  furniture,  and  office 
machines  having  a  useful  life  in  excess  of  one  year- -items  such 
as  chairs,  desks,  file  cabinets,  ADP  equipment,  calculators, 
dictaphones,  and  transcribers.   This  object  classification  also 
includes  books  purchased  for  the  NEH  library. 

The  FY  1996  funding  level  will  allow  us  to  continue  the 
needed  improvements  in  ADP  systems,  which  are  so  essential  to 
increasing  efficiency  at  the  agency.   In  FY  1996  we  are  planning 
to  enhance  our  new  computer  platform  that  will  be  acquired  in  FY 
1995  to  replace  the  aging  Wang  minicomputer;  upgrade  our 
relational  data  base  system  by  increasing  the  number  of  licenses 
and  adding  more  user  tools,-  and  add  a  basic  accounting  system 
package  that  is  compatible  with  the  new  data  base  system.   Also, 
a  portion  of  the  FY  1996  increase  will  be  used  to  replace  some 
aging  non-ADP  equipment . 
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OVERVIEW:      AGENCY  MISSION 


The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1976  to  recognize  the  vital 
public  service  museums  provide  as  community  centers  of  education  and  keepers  of  the  collections 
that  are  our  cultural  heritage.  IMS  provides  assistance  for  operations  and  conservation  activities 
for  aquariums,  arboretums  and  botanical  gardens,  art  museums,  youth  museums,  general 
museums,  historic  houses  and  sites,  history  museums,  nature  center,  natural  history  and 
anthropology  museums,  planetariums,  science  and  technology  centers,  specialized  museums,  and 
zoological  parks. 

In  preparing  this  budget  justification  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  has  taken  a  look  at  the 
following  questions:  What  will  museums  be  doing  to  serve  the  public  better  by  the  year  2000? 
What  opportunities  are  there  to  support  museums  to  better  serve  the  public?  What  is  the  value  of  a 
federal  public  private  partnership  to  support  museums?  Is  there  a  reason  why  federal  dollars 
should  be  used  to  further  museums'  public  service  role? 

To  answer  these  questions  IMS  has  been  listening  to  parents,  teachers  and  children,  senior 
citizens,  museum  volunteers,  business  leaders,  state  and  local  government  officials,  leaders  of 
community  organizations,  museum  and  conservation  professionals.  Members  of  Congress  and 
members  of  the  Administration.   What  we've  heard  is  that  museums  are  not  a  marginal  part  of 
society,  not  a  luxury.  Museums  are  centered  in  our  personal  and  collective  human  experiences. 
Museums  play  a  vital  role  in  education,  in  the  economy,  in  the  well-being  of  communities,  and  in 
contributing  generally  to  the  quality  of  life  and  life-long  education.  Museums  attract  600  million 
visitors  a  year,  families,  children  and  individuals,  who  seek  the  enriched  learning  resources  offered 
by  our  country's  8000  museums. 

As  Diane  Ravitch  said  in  the  New  York  Post,  January  11,  1995  "Museums,  libraries  and  historical 
societies  have  become  major  educational  institutions  in  our  society.  They  enable  us  to  continue  our 
education  long  after  we  leave  school,  and  they're  a  great  resource  for  kids  in  public  and  private 
schools.  The  importance  of  strengthening  the  institutions  that  conserve  the  great  achievements  of 
American  and  world  culture  is  clear." 

We've  also  heard  that  this  is  an  especially  challenging  time  for  museums,  as  it  is  for  most  every 
institution.  Demographics  are  changing  and  bringing  increased  diversity;  we  are  witnessing 
restructuring  in  our  economy;  we  are  trying  to  implement  education  reforms;  and  technological 
advances  are  a  part  of  life. 

The  director  of  the  IMS  held  field  hearings  at  six  sites  across  the  country  to  learn  more  specifically 
about  the  value  of  IMS  programs  and  future  challenges.  Common  themes  reinforced  the  value  of 
IMS  support  for  basic  museum  activities: 

•  General  Operating  Support,  the  program  which  is  the  core  of  IMS  and  receives 
the  lion's  share  of  this  request,  is  the  single  most  important  IMS  grant  program. 

The  rationale  is  clear  and  simple:  IMS  General  Operating  Support  dollars  benefit  the  public  in 
direct  ways.  These  dollars  help  museums  maintain  hours  of  operation,  care  for  their  collections 
and  bring  an  astonishing  range  of  educational  and  cultural  activities  to  the  public.  Unrestricted 
operating  funds  are  still  the  most  difficult  monies  for  museums  to  raise.  Large  and  small 
institutions  voiced  this.  IMS  has  offered  grants  for  operating  expenses  since  its  inception  and 
these  grants  will  remain  the  backbone  of  the  agency's  fiinding  program. 
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General  Operating  Support  awards  are  based  on  merit.  Expert  museum  professionals  evaluate  how 
well  the  museum  uses  its  resources  to  achieve  the  best  in  museum  practice.  Merit-based  awards 
leverage  funds  from  other  levels  of  government  and  from  private  sources.  General  Operating 
Support  awards  allow  local  communities  to  decide  on  the  content  and  programs  of  their  own 
museums.  Decisions  on  how  to  spend  the  award  are  made  at  the  local  level. 

•  The  conservation  and  preservation  of  our  national  treasures  is  a  top  priority. 

Museums  hold  and  care  for  collections  that  belong  to  all  of  us.  Clearly  small  grants  for 
conservation  activities  have  made  a  big  difference.  IMS  has  supported  conservation  since  1984 
and  will  continue  to  support  this  crucial  museum  function.  A  recent  independent  study  of  the  IMS 
Conservation  Project  Support  program  states  that  this  program  has  had  a  "phenomenally  positive" 
impact  on  museums  approach  to  conservation  in  the  last  decade. 

•  Small  and  emerging  institutions  are  improving  the  quality  of  their  operations 
with  IMS  assistance.  Nearly  50%  of  IMS  grants  are  made  to  small  museums  with  operating 
budgets  of  less  than  $250,000.  The  1992  Congressionally  authorized  IMS  National  Assessment 
of  the  Needs  of  Small,  Emerging,  Minority  and  Rural  Museums  reported  that  about  75%  of  the 
nation's  museums  are  small.  These  museums  perform  the  same  basic  museum  activities  as  their 
larger  counterparts,  collecting,  exhibiting  and  providing  educational  programs,  yet  with  very  few 
and  often  unpaid  staff.  In  many  cases,  they  are  the  only  local  cultural  resource.  Three  IMS 
programs  are  designed  specifically  for  small  museums.  These  programs  are  especially  user- 
friendly  with  simple  and  straightforward  applications  and  limited  reporting  requirements.  One  of 
these  programs.  Technical  Assistance  Grants,  was  developed  specifically  to  address  needs 
identified  in  the  study.  The  study  and  the  new  program  have  been  credited  with  increasing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  training  opportunities  available  for  small  museums.  The  study  has  been 
welcomed  in  communities  across  the  cdtintry  to  help  focus  private  and  public  funding  priorities  on 
the  needs  of  small  institutions. 

•  As  education  reform  takes  hold  in  cities  and  towns  across  the  country,  museums 
and  schools  are  redefining  and  strengthening  their  partnerships.    IMS  support  for 
these  partnerships  helps  to  highlight  museums'  role  in  improving  education.  Museum  Leadership 
Initiatives,  a  small  program  begun  in  1993  to  allow  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  to  focus 
support  on  current  and  top  priority  activities,  will  support  the  advancement  of  programs  that 
partner  museums  and  schools.  Using  IMS  support,  museums  can  provide  learning  opportunities 
in  every  school  discipline  from  history  and  science  to  mathematics  and  art,  effectively  contributing 
to  systemic  reform. 

•  There  is  a  need  to  support  collaborative  efforts  among  museums  and  other 
community  organizations.  These  collaborations  can  improve  public  service  and  strengthen 
institutions.  With  the  appropriations  requested  in  this  submission,  IMS  will  encourage  greater 
collaboration  between  museums  and  other  institutions  in  their  communities  to  solve  common 
problems  and  increase  their  service  to  the  public. 

•  Witnesses  at  these  hearings  repeatedly  afnrmed  the  value  the  of  a  national 
competition  for  funds.  The  rigorous  application  and  the  involvement  of  hundreds  of  experts 
who  volunteer  their  time  to  provide  applicants  with  feedback  on  their  proposals  is  a  catalyst  for 
improving  museum  practice  across  the  nation.  The  highly  competitive  General  Operating  Support 
program  provides  the  impetus  for  museums  to  perform  a  thorough  self  evaluation;  no  other  forum 
exists  for  museums  to  be  compared  with  peer  institutions  throughout  the  country.    IMS  has  raised 
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the  standards  and  expectations  of  museums,  especially  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Federal  support  for  care  of  collections  provides  the  incentive  for  institutions  to  do  important  things, 
such  as  conservation  surveys,  that  are  often  put  on  the  back  bumer  in  favor  of  more  visible 
projects. 

Through  the  process  of  training  grant  reviewers  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  compare 
institutions,  ^S  has  helped  to  train  broad-thinking  leaders  for  the  future.  For  cultural  institutions 
this  broadening  of  thinking  is  something  that  cannot  occur  easily  on  the  local  level  alone. 

But  of  course  museum  administrators  are  not  the  primary  constituents  for  IMS  programs  -  the 
public  good  of  these  programs  must  be  clearly  established.  In  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
public  service  provided  by  museums  the  IMS  initiated  this  year  a  National  Award  for  Museum 
Service.  IMS  sent  out  a  call  for  nominations  and  in  response  heard  about  museums  integrally 
involved  with  their  communities  across  the  country.  We  heard  about  museums  that  play  a 
significant  role  with  schools,  business  leaders,  senior  citizens,  girl  and  boy  scouts,  housing 
communities,  people  with  disabilities,  garden  clubs,  star  gazers,  quilters,  campers,  decoy  makers, 
history  buffs,  animal  lovers,  gang  members,  hospitals  -  the  list  goes  on.  All  of  the  nominations 
told  the  story  about  museums  that,  beyond  caring  for  their  collections,  are  using  their  collections  to 
provide  life  long  learning  opportunities  that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  people 
who  live  in  their  communities.  The  following  three  award  recipients  were  recognized  in 
ceremonies  in  Washington,  DC  and  in  celebrations  in  their  own  communities. 

At  the  Brukner  Nature  Center  in  Troy,  Ohio,  the  community  celebrated  this  small  nature  center  in 
rural  southwest  Ohio  that  has  served  countless  numbers  of  school  children,  families  and  adults  and 
enabled  them  to  learn  about  their  natural  environment  through  a  wide  range  of  programs.  Through 
partnerships  with  schools  and  community  groups  the  Center  provides  environmental  and  art 
education,  animal  assisted  therapy  and  summer  day  camp.  Its  service  to  the  community  extends  far 
beyond  Ohio,  as  well,  as  the  Center  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  North 
American  Association  for  Environmental  Education,  and  publishes  the  nationally  acclaimed  Primer 
of  Wildlife  Care  and  Rehabilitation.  Its  outreach  has  also  involved  international  cooperation 
through  an  exchange  of  botanists  and  scientists  from  this  country  and  Russia. 

At  the  Cummer  Museum  of  Art  and  Gardens  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  community  applauded 
the  extraordinary  "Art  Connections",  an  extensive  program  of  art  education  and  interpretive 
exhibitions.  Designed  as  an  art  education  center,  the  core  of  the  program  consists  of  a  basic 
curriculum  for  grades  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  that  complements  the  public  school 
curriculum.  A  recent  state  evaluation  wrote,  "In  children's  education,  the  Cummer  Museum  is  a 
pioneer.  'Art  Connections'  is  one  of  the  most  creative  responses  to  the  challenge  of  children's 
education  yet  proposed  by  any  American  art  museum.. .working  with  the  magnet  schools,  the 
Museum  has  built  an  important  bridge  to  minority  audiences,  as  well  as  to  physically  and  mentally 
impaired  visitors." 

At  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  community  celebration,  the  pride  of  the  diverse  citizens 
throughout  the  area  was  evident.  The  museum  has  incorporated  into  its  mission  the  concept  that, 
as  a  public  trust,  the  institution  is  obligated  to  provide  meaningful  service  to  the  entire  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area.  This  criteria  of  usefulness  requires  that  the  institution  assess,  understand  and 
respond  to  significant  and  persistent  issues.  The  Society  is  a  model  for  creating  programs  that  use 
history  as  context  for  the  metropolitan  area,  the  relationship  between  people  and  their  physical 
environment,  religion,  educational,  business  and  neighborhood  institutions,  and  the  civic  culture  of 
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St.  Louis.  The  "Where  We  Live"  program,  for  example,  is  a  collaborative  effort  between  the 
Society  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  which  the  museum  works  with  a  neighborhood  group 
each  month  to  explore  its  unique  characteristics  as  well  as  its  similarities  to  other  neighborhoods 
through  activities  such  as  preparing  walking  tours,  brochures,  and  coordinating  feature  stories  with 
local  newspapers. 

Budget  Summary 

TWs  request  for  $29,800,000  will  allow  IMS  to  continue  to  invest  in  the  infrastructure  of 
America's  museums  and  to  invigorate  its  support  in  a  variety  of  areas  that  affect  museums'  ability 
to  connect  with  their  communities.  With  this  budget  request  IMS  will  strengthen  its  support  for 
museum  school  partnerships,  address  critical  issues  facing  museums  as  they  develop  ways  to  use 
new  technology,  establish  a  research  initiative  on  learning  in  the  museum,  strengthen  resources 
available  at  the  local  level  for  small  museums,  strengthen  support  for  museum  assessments  that 
focus  on  the  public  dimension  and  assess  museums'  potential  for  entering  into  collaborations  with 
each  other  and  other  conrununity  resources  to  serve  the  public  more  broadly  and  effectively. 
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figures  are  $  x  000 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST  ,  FISCAL  1996 
GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


PROGRAM     FUNDS 


OPERATIONS 


1994 
Appropriation 


1995  Estimated 
Appropriation 


1996 
Request 


General  Operating  Support 

Museum  Assessment  Programs 

Technical  Assistance  Grants 


$2^052 
$500 
$500 


$21,976 
$499 
$499 


$22,000 
$600 
$495 


SUBTOTAL,  OPERATIONS 


$23,052 


$22,974 


$23,095 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation  Project  Support 
Conservation  Assessment  Program 


$2,501 
$915 


$2,528 
$902 


$2,500 
$1,060 


SUBTOTAL.  CONSERVATION 


$3,416 


$3,430 


$3,560 


SERVICES  TO  THE  PROFESSION 


Professional  Services  Program 
Museum  Leadership  Initiatives 


$200 
$526 


$199 
$498 


$400 
$845 


SUBTOTAL,  SERVS  TO  PROFESSION 


$726 


$697 


$1,245 


SUBTOTAL,  PROGRAMS 


$27,194 


$27,101 


$27,900 


ADMINISTRATION 

Operations  +  Research  &  Eval 


$1,583 


$1,614 


$1,900 


TOTAL,GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


$28,777 


$28,715 


$29,800 


PAGES 
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figures  are  $  x  000 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST ,  RSCAL 1996 
GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1994 
Appropriation 


1995  Estimated 
Appropriation 


1996 
Request 


PROGRAM    FUNDS 
OPERATIONS 

GENERAL  OPERATING  SUPPORT 

Agency  request 

Appropriation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

No.  Active  grants  per  year 

MUSEUM  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

Agency  request 

Appropriation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

Agency  request 

Appropriation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

SUBTOTAL,  OPERATIONS 

CONSERVATION 
CONSERVATION  PROJECT  SUPPORT 

Agency  request 


$23,052 


$22,974 


Appropriation 

$2,501 

$2,528 

No.  applications 

297 

270 

No.  awards  anticipated 

154 

169 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

52% 

62% 

Average  award 

$15 

$15 

CONSERVATION  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

Agency  request 

_ 

— 

Appropriation 

$915 

$902 

No.  applications 

356 

360 

No.  awards  anticipated 

155 

ISO 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

43% 

42% 

Average  award 

$6 

$6 

$22,000 


$22,052 

$21,976 

... 

1159 

1200 

1250 

300 

293 

293 

26% 

24% 

23% 

$74 

$75 

$75 

602 

593 

586 

_ 

$600 

$500 

$499 

... 

252 

252 

300 

231 

230 

261 

92% 

91% 

87% 

$2 

$2 

$2 

_ 

_ 

$495 

$500 

$499 

— 

238 

300 

300 

167 

166 

165 

70% 

55% 

55% 

$3 

$3 

$3 

SUBTOTAL,  CONSERVATION 


$3,416 


$3,430 


$23,095 


$2,500 

250 
167 
67% 
$15 


$1,060 

365 

151 

41% 

$7 

$3,560 
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figures  are  $  x  000 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST  ,  RSCAL  1996 
GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1994 
Appropriation 


1995  Estimated 
Appropriation 


1996 
Request 


SERVICES  TO  THE  PROFESSION 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Agency  request 

Appropriation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

MUSEUM  LEADERSHIP  INITIATIVES 

Agency  request 

Appropriation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

SUBTOTAL,  SERVS  TO  PROFESSION 

SUBTOTAL,  PROGRAMS 


$200 

27 

9 

33% 

$30 


$526 

314 

15 

5% 

$35 

$726 


$199 

30 

7 

22% 

$30 


$400 

30 

13 
44% 
$30 


$845 


$27,194 


$498 
350 

350 

12 

21 

4% 

6% 

$40 

$40 

$697 

$1,245 

7,101 

$27,900 

ADMINISTRATION 
Operations  +  Research  &  Eval 


TOTAUGRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


$1,583 
$28,777 


$1,614 
$28,715 


$1,900 
$29,800 
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PART  I. 
IMS  AGENCY  PRIORITIES 

IMS  program  priorities  in  1996  are  1)  Life  Long  Learning:  to  encourage  and  assist  museums 
in  their  educational  role;  2)  Public  Money  Catalyst  for  Public  Service:   to  enable  museums 
to  increase  and  expand  their  services  to  their  communities;  3)  Public  Private  Partnership:  to 
assist  museums  to  increase  their  financial  and  long-term  stability,  thereby  assisting  the  nation's 
economy.  This  section  describes  how  IMS  programs  implement  directions  mandated  for  the 
Institute  in  the  Museum  Services  Act.  In  1996,  IMS  will  continue  its  present  activities  and  broaden . 
access  to  IMS  funds  so  that  the  public  served  by  IMS  dollars  is  as  extensive  as  possible. 

LIFE  LONG  LEARNING  Museums  are  centers  of  life  long  learning.  The  collections  they 
hold  provide  the  catalyst  for  captivating  the  learner  in  a  unique  way.  The  objects  held  by  museums 
can  be  used  to  teach  every  subject.  Museums  can  unlock  mysteries,  open  the  mind  to  new 
concepts,  connect  the  ideas  of  the  past  with  the  dreams  of  the  future.  Learning  in  science,  math, 
art,  history,  geography,  and  civics  comes  to  life  in  a  museum.  The  partnerships  formed  by 
museums,  schools  and  communities  make  strong  positive  contributions  to  improving  the 
educational  opportunities  available  to  our  school  children  and  their  families.  We  can  engage  in 
learning  in  a  museum  throughout  our  lives  in  every  area  of  the  country. 

Through  the  IMS  General  Operating  Support  program  learning  activities  are  strengthened.  In 
1996,  IMS  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  will  continue  to  focus  on  energizing  school-museum 
partnerships  and  support  their  efforts  to  work  together  on  education  reform.  In  consultation  with 
other  funders,  IMS  will  support  research  on  learning  in  the  museum  that  has  a  broad  national 
impact. 

IMS  conservation  programs  support  basic  care  of  collections  activities.  Object-based  learning 
makes  museums  unique  among  all  educational  institutions.  The  collections  they  care  for  belong 
not  only  to  the  individual  museum  but  are  held  in  public  trust  for  all  of  us. 

PUBLIC  MONEY  CATALYST  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE   Museums  can  draw  together 
entire  communities.  The  synergy  between  community  and  museum  can  create  a  place  where 
diversity  is  celebrated  and  common  human  bonds  identified.  Museums  provide  an 
intergenerational  experience  that  reaches  beyond  the  boundaries  of  gender,  education,  economic 
means,  culture,  and  ethnic  background.  Many  museums  use  support  from  IMS  to  involve  the 
community  in  the  museum  and  use  objects  and  exhibitions  to  engage  in  a  social  dialogue  that 
addresses  community  challenges.  IMS  programs  encourage  expanded  public  access  to  the 
enriched  learning  environment  of  the  museum. 

Through  General  Operating  Support,  Museum  Assessment  Program  HI,  Museum  Leadership 
Initiatives,  and  the  Professional  Services  Program,  community  outreach  is  promoted  and 
strengthened. 

This  submission  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  use  of  technology  to  expand  access  to 
museum  collections. 

PUBLIC  PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  IMS  programs  encourage  museums  to  perform 
rigorous  self  evaluation  and  conscientious  planning  for  the  future.  They  are  designed  to  strengthen 
museums  and  make  them  healthy  institutions  now  and  into  the  future,  while  enabling  them  to  offer 
their  services  at  low  or  no  cost  to  the  public  today.  In  order  to  fulfill  their  public  trust,  museums 
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must  be  well-managed,  financially  stable  and  create  plans  that  help  into  the  future. 

IMS  programs  reward  well  managed  museums.  Success  in  the  General  Operating  Support 
program  demands  that  museums  demonstrate  excellence  in  museum  operations  and  the 
Conservation  Project  grant  requires  an  institution-wide  approach  to  care  of  collections  activities. 
All  IMS  programs  help  museums  access  the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  the  highest  standards  in  the 
profession. 

This  budget  will  also  allow  IMS  to  explore  opportunities  for  museums  to  work  with  each  other  and . 
with  other  community  resources  to  serve  the  public  better  and  to  coordinate  professional  and 
financial  development  activities. 

By  helping  museums  to  be  financially  healthy,  IMS  enables  museums  to  assist  their  surrounding 
economic  areas.  In  a  report  recently  released  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies, 
cultural  organizations  attract  business  investment,  reverse  urban  decay,  revitalize  struggling 
neighborhoods,  and  attract  tourists.  Total  expenditures  of  nonprofit  arts  organizations  is  over  $36 
billion:  these  organizations  support  1.3  million  full  time  equivalent  jobs,  totaling  payments  of  over 
$25  billion  in  personal  income.  They  also  contribute  $790  million  to  local  government,  $1.2 
billion  to  state  governments  and  $3.4  billion  in  federal  income  tax  revenue.  Museums,  large  and 
small,  are  often  cornerstones  to  the  economic  health  of  their  cities  and  towns,  helping  Uieir  areas 
prosper  financially  as  well  as  enriching  the  experience  of  citizens. 
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AGENCY  PRIORITY:    LIFE  LONG  LEARNING 

Museums  are  educational  resources.  They  energize  teaching  in  the  schools  by  using  museum 
collections  and  exhibitions  to  communicate  ideas.  Teaching  in  a  museum  setting  provides  a 
learning  environment  that  enhances  the  classroom  environment;  museums  use  their  collections  and 
exhibitions  to  stage  re-enactments  and  demonstrations,  present  dramatic  performances,  engage 
students  in  hands-on  activities,  and  use  interactive  video  and  film.  General  Operating  Support 
(COS)  assists  museums'  education  efforts;  results  of  the  independent  study  of  GOS  conducted  by 
IMS  showed  that  museums  report  spending  the  largest  share  of  their  GOS  grant  funds  on 
education:  both  in  general  education  activities  as  well  as  specifically  targeted  programs.  The 
following  examples  show  some  of  the  ways  museums  are  working  with  the  schools. 

Examples: 

A  GOS  grant  allowed  the  New  England  Aquarium  to  continue  to  admit  school 
children  free  of  charge  while  maintaining  and  improving  their  excellent  educational 
programs.  With  the  grant  they  developed  a  series  on  crisis  in  the  earth's  oceans 
focusing  on  marine  mammals.  This  series  included  new  outreach  and  auditorium 
programs,  updated  curriculum  guides  and  teacher  workshops  to  help  teachers  bring 
the  wonders  of  the  aquatic  world  into  their  classroom. 

The  Valentine  Museum  in  Richmond,  VA,  used  GOS  to  involve  local  school 
children  and  their  teachers  in  exhibition  development.  One  example  is  a  special 
exhibit  co-curated  by  60  fourth  graders.  Cool  and  Bad:  Kids '  Clothes  in  the  '90s. 
The  staff  worked  with  children  fo  define  how  they  express  themselves  by  their 
clothes  and  what  meaning  certain  articles  of  clothing  had  for  them.  The  exhibition 
featured  the  children's  clothes  and  photographs  of  the  children  in  exhibited 
garments.  The  children  chose  the  name  of  the  exhibition  and  wrote  the  labels. 

The  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota  says  that  GOS  has  been  a  factor  in  supporting 
their  nationally  renowned  museum  magnet  school.  The  mission  of  the  school  is  to 
work  cooperatively  to  solve  problems.  It  is  a  unique  elementary  school 
environment  where  students  demonstrate  their  learning  through  exhibits, 
collections,  and  programs  that  they  themselves  create.  It's  a  museum  made  by 
kids,  for  kids. 

Using  GOS  funds,  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum  trains  parents  of  school-age  children 
to  use  museum  resources  to  conduct  art  activities  with  children;  these  parents  then 
volunteer  in  the  schools. 

IMS  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  advance  outstanding  projects  that  address  issues  of  national 
concern.  In  1996,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  two  years,  IMS  will  invite  planning  and 
implementation  projects  that  partner  museums,  schools  and  communities. 
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Examples: 

Museum:  The  New  England  Aquarium,  Boston  MA 
Partners:  McKey,  Harvard-Kent  and  Nock  Schools 

The  project  pools  the  resources  of  AquaSMARTS,  a  comprehensive  curricula  and  collateral 
materials  that  use  water  as  the  basis  for  science  programming  in  elementary  grades  2-5, 
with  interactive  satellite  television  capabilities  to  create  a  comprehensive  museum-based 
science  education  program.  Using  telecommunications  the  New  England  Aquarium  will 
extend  these  unique  resources  to  a  greater  body  of  teachers  and  students  than  possible 
thorough  traditional  means  of  program  delivery. 

A  team  of  teachers  form  the  McKay,  Harvard-Kent  and  Nock  schools  will  work  with  the 
New  England  Aquarium  staff  and  a  consultant  to  evaluate  and  plan  part  of  a  Massachusetts 
Corporation  for  Education  Television  series  of  broadcasts,  and  to  pilot  test  the  kits  which 
are  provided  to  teachers  in  advance  of  broadcasts.  The  result  of  this  work  will  be  a  tested, 
inquiry-based  science  curriculum  and  collateral  materials,  including  tapes  and  kits,  that  can 
be  disseminated  to  all  schools  that  subscribe  to  the  NEAq  produced  MCET  series.  It  will 
also  provide  a  model  by  which  future  MCET  programming  can  be  developed. 

Museum:     Chicago  Children's  Museum 

Partner:    Center  for  Successful  Child  Development,  Hartigan  School 

The  Museum  is  partnering  with  an  early  childhood  program  and  an  elementary  school  to 
plan,  develop,  test  and  evaluate  two  Parent  Networks  that  will  serve  as  models  for 
replication  in  future  years.  The  project  targets  The  Robert  Taylor  Public  Housing 
Community,  which  is  the  largest  and  poorest  public  housing  complex  in  the  United  States. 
The  Chicago  Children's  Museum  has  a  history  of  success  working  with  low  income 
communities  on  collaborative,  school  based  initiatives.  In  1992,  the  Museum  created  a 
public/private  partnership  to  break  down  barriers  that  inhibit  low  income  families  from 
seeking  enriching  educational  opportunities  and  gaining  access  to  them. 

Museum:     Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford 

Partners:  Annie  Fisher  School,  Hartford;  East  Farms  School,  Farmington;  Glastonbury 
High  School,  Glastonbury;  Kennelly  School,  Hartford;  Martin  Luther  King  Elementary 
School,  Hartford;  Wells  Road  School,  Granby;  West  District  School,  Farmington; 
Windham  Regional  Vocational/Technical  School,  Storrs 

A  1993  survey  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  people  in  the  greater  Hartford  area  underscored  the 
fact  that  many  people— including  children-have  difficulties  learning  history.  To  address 
this  problem,  the  museum/school  partnership  will  provide  a  unique  forum  for  presenters  of 
history,  who  represent  diverse  perspectives  and  share  a  love  of  history,  to  engage 
audiences  with  their  enthusiasm  and  knowledge.  The  partners  will  develop  a  new 
permanent  exhibition  on  Connecticut  history,  the  first  such  exhibition  to  be  offered  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut. 


Museum:    Utah  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Partner  Glendale  Middle  School 

These  partners  are  developing  and  evaluating  a  new  and  innovative  program  called,  "Youth 
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Teaching  Youth,"  in  which  middle  school  students  will  be  trained  to  use  museum  resources 
to  teach  science  to  elementary  students  in  after-school  programs.  The  project  provides 
opportunities  for  both  the  middle  school  student  teachers  and  younger  participants  to  work 
in  positive  peer  groups  and  to  engage  in  activities  that  spark  their  interest  in  science  and  in 
learning.  The  middle  school  student  teachers  will  participate  in  extensive  enrichment 
opportunities  in  the  museum  followed  by  30  hours  of  training  in  natural  science  content, 
teaching  methods,  teamwork  skills  and  use  of  the  Museum's  resources  in  activities  which 
they  will  share  with  younger  students. 
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AGENCY  PRIORITY:    PUBLIC  MONEY  CATALYST  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  vitality  and  character  of  our  communities  is  enriched  by  the  partnerships  that  are  built  with 
cultural  institutions.  Museums  reflect  the  fundamental  values  of  the  citizens  in  their  community. 
Changing  demographics  have  challenged  museums  to  get  to  know  their  communities  better  and  to 
invite  community  members  to  feel  ownership  in  the  museum.  Increasingly  all  institutions, 
including  museums,  are  called  upon  to  address  complex  social  issues.  Although,  throughout  their 
history  museums  have  debated  their  social  role,  it  is  clear  that  when  museums  use  their  collections 
and  object-based  learning  to  address  community  challenges  the  results  are  often  extraordinary.  As 
the  examples  that  follow  indicate,  museums  are  a  part  of  the  dialogue  to  find  creative  solutions  to 
the  challenges  communities  face. 

Examples: 

Drumlin  Farm,  MA,  used  GOS  to  teach  teens  about  farming,  environmental  issues, 
running  a  small  business  and  community  service.  They  used  these  skills  in  the 
museum's  Food  Project.  Forty  four  teenagers  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds 
provided  twelve  tons  of  food  to  shelters  and  food  kitchens  in  Boston.   1 12,000 
servings  of  fresh  organic  vegetables  were  distributed  to  ten  centers  including 
shelters  for  battered  women  and  homeless  vets. 

GOS  funds  helped  the  Austin  Nature  Center  in  Texas  to  initiate  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  educating  youth  predominantly  from  minority  cultures  in  environmental 
conservation  and  providing  them  with  skills  and  training  to  help  them  get  jobs  in  a 
conservation  field.  The  program  has  been  so  successful  that  other  Austin  community 
organizations  have  developed  similar  programs  of  their  own,  including  the  Austin  Electric 
Department  which  trains  minority  youth  in  skills  designed  to  lead  to  careers  in  utilities. 

The  Boyce  Thompson  Southwestern  Arboretum  in  Superior,  AZ,  used  its  GOS  grant  to 
continue  development  of  a  unique  exhibition  that  helps  visitors  learn  how  to  save  a  precious 
resource  in  Arizona:  water.    "Demonstration  Gardens  of  Low  Water-demanding  Plants" 
displays  arid-land  plants  in  residential  and  commercial  settings;  visitors  leam  how  low 
water-demanding  plants  can  be  grown  in  home  and  commercial  landscapes  to  achieve 
shade,  shelter,  privacy  and  beauty  thereby  conserving  the  desert  region's  low  water 
supply. 

The  Connor  Prairie  Pioneer  Museum  in  Fishers,  IN,  is  also  a  voting  poll  for  its 
community.  It  offers  special  events  for  the  community  354  nights  of  each  year. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  PA,  uses  GOS  fiinds  to  provide  elementary 
age  children  in  neighborhood  day  care  programs  with  instruction  in  photography, 
as  well  as  materials  and  cameras. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  challenge  of  making  our 
museums  more  physically  accessible.  In  1993,  The  Accessible  Museum,  was  published,  a  joint 
project  funded  by  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  The  publication  describes  how  a  variety  of  museums,  both 
small  and  large,  have  found  ways  to  address  the  needs  of  visitors  with  disabilities.  Planning  for 
special  populations  often  results  in  making  a  museum  visit  a  better  experience  for  all  visitors.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  how  IMS  grants  to  museums  have  been  used  to  increase  museum 
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accessibility. 

Examples: 

The  1839  Court  House  Square  Museum  in  Berrien  Springs,  MI  used  IMS  funds  to 
expedite  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  Mobility  access  was 
accomplished  by  extending  the  system  of  wooden  walkways  that  historically  existed  on  the 
square  and  inclining  them  where  appropriate  to  serve  as  ramps. 

The  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the  University  of  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  used  COS 
funds  to  conduct  educational  outreach  to  area  schools  and  a  neighboring  mental  health 
association  which  assists  students  suffering  from  emotional  disabilities.  The  outreach 
programs,  which  would  not  be  undertaken  without  the  help  of  GOS,  included  educational 
tours,  exhibition-related  public  programming,  and  children's  workshops. 

The  Paul  Revere  House  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  used  GOS  funds  to  implement  its 
two-year  plan  for  improved  access  for  visitors  with  disabilities.  Sign  language 
interpretation  was  provided  at  fall  lectures  and  interpretive  programs  and  some 
original  objects  were  reproduced,  p)ermitting  the  reproductions  to  be  handled  by 
visually  impaired  visitors. 

The  Phoenix  Art  Museum,  AZ,  holds  art  appreciation  classes  in  senior  centers, 
where  residents  often  are  physically  unable  to  attend  the  museum. 

AGENCY  PRIORITY:    PUBLIC    PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 

Museums  are  energetic  and  inventive  in  raising  earned  income.  Through  memberships, 
admissions  fees,  food  service,  museum  stores,  rental  space,  and  rental  and  sale  of  exhibitions  they 
raise  50%  to  75%  of  their  operating  budgets.  However,  the  costs  associated  with  keeping  the 
museum  accessible  to  the  public  and  of  caring  for  and  interpreting  museum  collections  will  always 
far  outstrip  museums'  ability  to  eam  income.  Museums  must  secure  funding  from  outside  sources 
for  between  25%  and  50%  of  their  budgets.  Assuring  that  museums  are  well-managed  institutions 
that  can  survive  into  the  future  is  an  underlying  goal  of  all  the  Institute's  programs. 

IMS  programs  assist  museums  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  become  more  professional,  to  evaluate  their 
activities,  and  to  responsibly  plan  for  the  future.  The  Museum  Assessment  Program  provides  a 
valued  method  for  museum  professionals  to  consult  with  each  other  on  museum  administration 
issues  that  shape  the  future  of  the  institution. 

Technical  Assistance  Grants  program  helps  small  museums  to  receive  training  in  the  area  of 
museum  operations  that  is  their  top  priority.  To  ensure  that  the  training  is  actually  put  into  action  in 
the  museum  the  grant  is  offered  in  two  parts:  one  for  the  training,  and  the  second  to  buy  material, 
equipment  or  information  needed  to  implement  what  is  learned.  This  program  grew  out  of 
Congressional  authorization  for  a  study  of  the  needs  of  these  museums.  TAG  grants  will  give 
many  museums  the  first  opportunity  to  professionalize  their  operations  and  link  them  with  the 
professional  network. 
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Examples: 


One  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Chimney  Point  State  Historic  Site,  in  Vergennes, 
VT  is  to  educate  the  general  public  about  Vermont's  cultural  heritage  through 
programming.  Its  small  staff  is  responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  tasks,  including 
producing  exhibitions.  With  the  help  of  a  TAG  grant,  staff  will  attend  a  seminar  that 
will  provide  training  in  one  of  the  more  difficult  aspects  of  exhibit  production.  The 
staff  will  learn  how  to  properly  mount  objects  in  order  to  effectively  present  and 
conserve  them. 

The  Asheville  Art  Museum  is  located  in  rural,  mountainous,  and  geographically 
isolated  western  North  Carolina.  In  an  effort  to  increase  the  museum's  outreach  and 
public  awareness  of  art,  staff  will  use  TAG  to  learn  how  to  develop  a  computer  data 
base  that  will  include  information  regarding  works  in  the  museum's  collection.  The 
software  program  they  have  selected  will  allow  them  to  distribute  this  information  to 
area  schools  at  no  charge. 

The  director  of  the  Champaign  County  Historical  Museum,  Champaign,  IL,  has  a 
background  in  museum  management  with  specialization  in  research,  exhibit  design, 
public  programming  and  collection  management.  However,  most  of  her  knowledge  of 
trustee  relations,  administration  of  fund-raising  events,  and  financial  planning  was 
learned  on  the  job.  Using  TAG,  the  director  will  attend  the  University  of  Colorado 
Museum  Management  Program  which  is  designed  for  mid-career,  senior 
administrators  who  need  concise,  topic-specific  training. 

Staff  from  Pricketts  Fort  in  Fairmont,  WV,  will  use  TAG  funds  to  attend  a  special  2- 
day  workshop  in  Kalamazoo,  MI,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  LxKal  History.  The  workshop  focuses  on  collections  care  for  historical 
organizations  throughout  the  region. 

IMS  Conservation  Project  Support  program  and  the  Conservation  Assessment  Program  have  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  museums'  approaches  to  conservation  issues.  They  have  helped  grantees  place 
an  institution-wide  priority  on  care  of  collections  which  will  help  these  collections  survive  into  the 
future.  This  approach  will  help  to  ensure  funds  for  conservation  and  collections  care  are 
effectively  used. 

In  1993,  Museum  Leadership  Initiative  focused  on  funding  mentoring  programs  between  smaller 
and  larger  institutions  to  help  museums  share  information  to  strengthen  their  operations. 
The  funded  projects  include: 

Chippewa  Valley  Museums,  Eau  Claire,  WI,  conducted  a  program  in  which  volunteers 
from  three  museums  collaborated  over  a  year-long  period  to  increase  their  abihty  to  manage 
their  collections  and  with  two  other  museums,  one  a  public  museum  and  one  a  tribal 
museum,  over  a  six-month  period  to  focus  on  planning  and  developing  exhibitions. 

North  Carolina  Arboretum,  Asheville,  NC,  was  advised  over  a  year's  time  in  several 
specific  areas  of  operation  by  four  other  botanical  gardens  and  arboreta  serving  as  mentors 
who  have  special  expertise  in  those  areas. 
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Mid- Atlantic  Association  of  Museums,  Newark  DE,  coordinated  two  mentoring 
partnerships:  1)  between  a  large  history  museum  and  a  small  local  historical  society 
museum  to  improve  collections  care  and  management,  and  2)  between  two  nearby  historic 
houses  where  one  will  help  the  other  to  develop  an  interpretive  plan. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  the  General  Operating  Support  program,  is 
designed  to  continually  respond  to  the  greatest  needs  of  the  field,  enabling  IMS  grants  to  address 
the  most  essential  museum  needs  as  they  evolve.  GOS  funds  provide  aid  to  museums  which 
mitigate  problems  caused  by  changing  economic  conditions.  Not  only  may  GOS  grants  be  used  to 
help  museums  care  for  and  interpret  their  collections,  they  encourage  greater  attention  be  paid  to 
objects  in  the  existing  permanent  collection.  GOS  enables  museums  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of 
their  existing  collections  through  the  sharing  of  collections,  long-range  planning  to  rotate 
collections  from  storage  into  exhibition,  and  to  explore  such  difficult  issues  as  de-accessioning. 
As  funds  for  new  acquisitions  and  temporary  exhibitions  shrink,  museums  find  new  ways  to 
interpret  permanent  collections  and  to  involve  the  visitor. 

Decreased  resources  demand  that  museums  make  hard  choices.  In  order  to  be  responsible  to  the 
public,  museums  must  engage  in  committed,  long-range  planning  not  only  about  programming  but 
also  about  managing  fiscal  resources.  General  Operating  Support  grants  assist  museums  in  these 
endeavors.  Each  application  requires  extensive  self  evaluation  to  be  done  by  the  applicant,  and 
funds  provided  through  the  awards  assist  museums'  planning  and  management  efforts. 

Examples: 

The  National  History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  County,  CA,  could  not  have  performed 
valuable  research  that  is  the  foundation  for  long  range  planning  without  a  grant  from  IMS. 
The  grant  was  used  to  conduct  membership  and  visitorship  surveys  to  enhance  the 
museum's  knowledge  of  its  audiences.  The  surveys  revealed  a  wealth  of  information 
regarding  member  and  visitor  demographics,  interests  and  evaluative  remarks.  The 
collected  information  will  provide  guidance  toward  enhancing  service  to  current  audiences 
and  to  reaching  new  audiences. 

The  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  OH,  used  GOS  to  develop  a  new  Zoo  Master  Plan. 
The  plan  provides  a  clear  and  concise  road  map  of  new  exhibit  themes  that  will  also 
chart  the  course  of  the  Zoo's  environmental  awareness  and  education  programs  for 
the  coming  decade.  The  grant  allowed  public  involvement  in  the  Zoo's  master  plan 
process. 

SciTech  in  Dlinois  used  part  of  a  GOS  grant  to  hire  an  operations  manager.  This 
position  allowed  the  executive  director  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  museum 
by  separating  finances,  operations,  education  and  exhibits  into  individual 
departments.  The  funds  also  provided  salary  for  a  newly  created  business 
manager.  The  reorganization  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  and  improved 
outreach  to  the  public. 

GOS  funds  also  are  used  by  museums  to  build  sound  long-range  plans  to  ensure  their  fiscal  health 
in  the  future.  Museums  use  the  prestigious  nature  of  the  General  Operating  Support  award  to 
attract  donations,  increase  membership,  expand  services  contributed  by  volunteers,  generate 
revenues,  and  otherwise  establish  alternative  means  for  private  funding.  The  award  is  also  used  as 
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seed  money  to  start  programs  that  will  eventually  be  taken  over  by  non-federal  sources. 

Examples: 

The  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art,  MA,  credits  the  IMS  as  a  factor  that  influenced  the 
Lannan  Foundation  to  award  the  museum  a  grant  of  $25,000  for  a  special  exhibition. 

The  Cabin  Nature  Program  Center,  IL,  reports  that  being  a  recipient  of  GOS  is  very 
significant  to  other  funders  because  it  demonstrates  that  the  Center  is  an 
organization  worthy  of  private  support.  The  Center  received  a  matching  challenge 
grant  of  $5,000  from  the  Alfred  Bersted  Foundation  to  support  direct  service  for 
school-aged  children  who  have  a  disability.  GOS  also  convinced  the  Wood  Dale 
Park  District  to  increase  its  funding  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  assisted  the 
museum  in  acquiring  local  hotel  tax  revenues  designated  for  tourism. 

The  Waco  Creative  Art  Center,  Inc.,  TX,  credits  GOS  with  convincing  local 
businesses  to  increase  their  support  by  nearly  70%,  from  $3000  to  $20,05 1 .  Many 
of  these  contributions  represented  the  first  time  local  businesses  had  supported  the 
museum. 

The  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts  in  New  York  City,  NY,  is  located  in  the  south  Bronx.  It 
has  a  multi-racial,  culturally  diverse  board  and  staff  and  enjoys  strong  support  of 
community  leaders  and  local  corporations  and  foundations.  However,  it  has  had  a  difficult 
time  gaining  access  to  donors  who  are  traditionally  attracted  to  established  institutions  with 
whom  they  are  already  familiar.  A  GOS  award  from  IMS  provided  an  imj)Ortant  vote  of 
confidence  that  helped  gain  access  to  and  support  from  several  new  donors,  including  the 
Helena  Rubenstein  Foundation,-the  Cleveland  Dodge  Foundation,  the  Japan  U.S. 
Friendship  Conmiission  and  Estee  Lauder. 

With  GOS  funding,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  has  developed  an 
educational  science  program  involving  interns  from  area  high  schools  trained  in  science  at 
the  Academy  who  return  to  teach  other  students  at  their  own  high  school  as  well  as 
elementary  schools  in  the  area.  This  program,  initiated  with  GOS  funds,  is  now  ongoing 
and  is  presendy  fully  funded  privately  by  Pacific  Telesis  and  others. 

The  funding  of  a  Development  Officer  position  would  not  have  occurred  without  a  GOS 
grant  to  the  Sunset  Zoological  Park  in  Manhattan,  KS.  Since  that  position  was  established, 
zoo  attendance  has  increased  by  15%,  membership  has  doubled,  and  a  Zoo  Trust  has  been 
established,  which  is  anticipated  to  raise  $2.5  million  dollars  for  the  zoo  in  the  next  five 
years.  A  local  television  station  has  donated  one  hour  per  week  for  a  popular  show  entitled 
"Zoo  News,"  which  features  special  zoo  activities,  personalities,  and  a  segment  which 
alerts  viewers  to  avoid  merchandise  originating  from  endangered  species.  The  program  has 
led  to  two  monthly  radio  talk  shows,  donated  TV  advertisement  time,  and  bidding  by  radio 
stations  to  sponsor  zoo  events.  The  Development  Officer's  salary  is  now  a  permanent 
position  underwritten  by  non-federal  funds. 

The  Alexandria  Museum  of  Art  in  Louisiana  used  fiinds  from  a  GOS  grant  for  long-range 
planning  activities  that  helped  to  reinvigorate  fiindraising  efforts.  The  first  year  these  funds 
helped  redesign  their  annual  fundraiser,  the  museum  received  an  18%  increase  in 
donations. 
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PART  II 
IMPACT  OF  PROGRAM  REQUEST  BY  FUNDING  CATEGORY 

All  IMS  programs  have  been  developed  to  carry  out  the  Institute's  legislated  mission  "to  assist 
museums  in  their  educational  role.. .and  modernize  their  methods  so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to 
conserve  our  culmral,  historic,  and  scientific  heritage."  The  IMS  is  the  only  Federal  agency  that 
provides  support  to  the  full  spectrum  of  our  nation's  museums:  youth  museums,  science  and 
technology  centers,  historic  houses  and  sites,  nature  centers,  aquariums,  arboretums  and  botanical 
gardens,  planetariums,  zoos,  natural  history,  art  and  anthropology  museums.  Although  individual 
grants  are  small,  with  no  award  in  any  program  exceeding  $1 12,500,  they  provide  critical  support 
to  the  Nation's  museums. 

All  dollar  figures  in  the  tables  provided  in  this  section  are  multiplied  by  1000.  The  1994  and  1995 
columns  reflect  the  amounts  appropriated  in  those  years.  Application  and  grant  information  is 
actual  for  1994  and  estimated  for  the  full  year  1995. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OPERATIONS 


GENERAL  OPERATING  SUPPORT 


1994          1995          1996  Request 

Appropriation 
Number  of  Applicants 
Number  of  Awards 
Average  Award  Amount 
Percent  Funded  each  year 
Active  grantees  each  year 

$22,052    $21,976    $22,000 
1159         1200         1250 
300           293           293 
$74           $75           $75 

26%          24%          23% 
602          593           586 

Program  Overview 

General  Operating  Support  provides  unrestricted  operating  support  to  museums  of  every  type  and 
budget  size.  Successful  applicants  must  demonstrate  that  they  are  outstanding  institutions  for 
museums  of  their  type  and  size,  using  their  resources  wisely.  The  program  is  highly  competitive 
and  receiving  an  award  is  a  mark  of  great  achievement  One  reason  for  the  success  of  this  program 
is  that  museums  are  free  to  use  GOS  money  where  it  is  most  needed,  whereas  most  other  private 
and  government  grants  are  earmarked  for  specific  projects.  Rewarding  high  quality,  well-managed 
museums  with  unrestricted  funds  has  helped  museums  enhance  their  educational  services, 
strengthen  collections  care  and  raise  funds  from  other  sources. 

Every  year  IMS  must  turn  away  many  worthy  applicants  to  the  General  Operating  Support 
program.  We  would  like  to  help  bring  high  quality  museum  services  to  more  people.  Recently 
IMS  took  a  great  step  toward  that  goal  by  changing  the  General  Operating  Support  grant  to  a  two 
year  award.  This  change  allowed  the  agency  to  increase  the  number  of  museums  served  from 
about  430  each  year  to  approximately  600.  It  also  gave  grantees  greater  ability  to  plan  for  spending 
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their  grant  and  eliminated  the  need  to  complete  an  annual  application. 

Reaching  further  to  serve  the  public  by  serving  more  museums 

IMS  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  asking  grantees  to  "sit  out"  of  the  competition  for  a  year.  This 
new  system  would  require  that  if  a  museum  received  two  year  awards  in  two  consecutive 
competitions  it  would  not  apply  in  the  following  competition.  For  example  if  a  museum  received  a 
FY  96/97  grant  and  then  a  FY  98/99  grant;  it  would  not  be  eligible  to  apply  for  the  FY  2000/2001 
competition.  The  museum  would  be  eligible  to  apply  again  for  the  FY  2001/2002  competition.  If 
approved,  the  first  year  this  system  would  go  into  effect  is  FY  96;  the  first  year  that  successful 
grantees  would  "sit  out"  would  by  FY  2000. 

Building  museums'  capacity 

In  addition,  IMS  is  exploring  the  option  of  allowing  grantees  to  use  their  General  Operating 
Support  grants  to  build  or  initiate  endowment  funds.  Encouraging  grantees  to  strengthen  their 
endowments  would  provide  important  leadership  to  the  field.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  tool  for 
museums  to  build-long  term  financial  capacity,  stability  and  independence.  The  endowment  option 
could  also  be  used  as  a  challenge  to  increase  community  support. 

Reviewer  Training 

Providing  a  fair  and  accurate  review  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  work  of  IMS.  Museum  experts 
from  all  over  the  country  review  General  Operating  Support  applications  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  homes  or  offices.  For  three  years,  IMS  has  provided  an  innovative  program  of  training 
reviewers  to  ensure  that  strict  guidelines  for  the  process  are  adhered  to  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  review  process  and  ultimately  the  feedback  to  applicants.  The  opportunity  to  receive 
feedback  on  their  operations  from  museum  professionals  all  over  the  country  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  so  many  museums  apply  for  this  grant  each  year.  As  the  pool  of  IMS  trained  GOS  reviewers 
grows,  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  has  noticed  a  consistent  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
reviewer  performance.  The  training  workshop  designed  for  IMS  by  Titus  Austin,  Inc.  has  won 
outstanding  Instructional  Product  Awards  both  nationally  and  internationally. 

Museum  professionals  who  are  invited  to  this  workshop  include  both  seasoned  reviewers  and 
those  who  are  reviewing  for  the  first  time.  Representatives  from  the  range  of  museum  disciplines 
will  participate.  Trained  reviewers  are  asked  to  participate  serve  as  reviewers  in  three  out  of  five 
years  following  the  training. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:  An  equivalent  number  of  museums  are  anticipated  to 
receive  awards  in  1996  as  in  1995.  Although  this  agency  strongly  believes  that  GOS  support  at 
this  level  will  enable  the  highest  quality  museums  to  be  funded,  it  also  acknowledges  that  many 
museums  that  will  be  among  the  highest  ranked  in  the  applicant  pool  will  not  receive  awards. 
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1994 

1995 

1996  Request 

$500 

$499 

$600 

252 

252 

300 

231 

230 

261 

$2 

$2 

$2 

90% 

99% 

87% 
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MUSEUM  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 


Appropriation 
Number  of  Applicants 
Number  of  Awards 
Average  Award  Amount 
Percent  Funded  each  year 


Program  Overview 

The  non-competitive  Museum  Assessment  Program  (MAP)  has,  since  1981,  provided  an  effective, 
cost-efficient  means  for  a  museum  to  obtain  a  constructive  analysis  of  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  A  key  benefit  is  that  the  smaller  museum  with  little  technical  proficiency  may  be 
assisted  by  MAP  assessments. 

MAP  has  three  components:  MAP  I  provides  an  assessment  of  the  museum's  total  operation. 
MAP  n  focuses  on  collections  policies,  documentation  and  preservation  and  places  collections 
management  issues  in  the  context  of  the  museum's  total  operation.  The  third  and  most  recent 
component,  MAP  III,  assesses  the  museum's  success  in  public  service,  particularly  in  the 
effectiveness  of  its  educational  activities.  MAP  is  an  effective  and  timely,  and  provide  museums 
with  an  additional  tool  to  help  them  examine  how  they  can  be  more  responsive  to  their 
communities. 

Each  grant,  coordinated  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  provides  a  site  visit  by  an 
appropriately  matched  consultant  from  the  museum  profession.  Prior  to  the  site  visit  the  museum 
completes  a  self-evaluation.  Following  the  site  visit,  the  consultant  delivers  a  report  to  the 
museum  with  specific  suggestions  for  improvement.  Grantees  report  that  the  MAP  program  is  a 
useful  tool  for  the  museum  to  upgrade  its  standards  of  operation,  approach  funding  sources  and 
prepare  for  accreditation.  Following  an  independent  evaluation  of  this  funding  category  in  1993- 
94,  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  recommended  that  the  program  be  continued  with  only 
technical  changes  in  its  administration. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:  In  1996,  an  increase  of  applications  in  MAP  m  is 
anticipated,  this  request  would  allow  approximately  30  more  museums  to  participate.  MAP  III 
focuses  on  the  museum's  outreach  to  the  public  and  education  efforts,  and  in  response  to  the 
publication  of  and  activities  surrounding  the  American  Association  of  Museums'  publication 
Excellence  and  Equity,  these  activities  are  likely  to  increase  outreach  and  education  programming  in 
museums  of  all  sizes  in  1996. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 


1994  1995  1996  Request 

Appropriation  $500  $499  $495 

Number  of  Applicants                                          238  300  300 

Number  of  Awards                                              167  166  165 

Average  Award  Amount                                        $3  $3  $3 

Percent  Funded  each  year                                      70%  55%  55% 

Program  Overview 

1994  was  the  initial  year  of  awards  in  Technical  Assistance  Grants.  These  awards  were  made  to 
small  institutions  for  training  and  implementation  grants.  Findings  of  the  Congressionally- 
mandated  IMS  National  Needs  Assessment  of  Small.  Emerging.  Minority  and  Rural  Museums 
completed  in  1992  indicated  that  a  Federal  presence  will  make  these  smaller  museums  more 
professional  and,  as  a  result,  more  able  to  offer  better  care  for  their  collections  and  access  to  a  very 
diverse  public. 

This  program  was  developed  in  consultation  with  members  of  national,  regional  and  state  museum 
associations  who  served  on  the  study  advisory  committees  and  others  who  have  an  interest  in 
strengthening  the  ability  of  their  memberships  to  provide  high  quality  museum  services. 

IMS  has  received  overwhelmingly  supportive  input  from  museum  staff,  from  state  and  other 
museum  associations,  and  from  state  field  service  officers.  They  affirm  that  these  smaller 
museums— 75%  of  the  total  museum  population— often  provide  their  communities  with  the  most 
basic  introduction  to  their  cultural  heritage.  They  are  often  the  communities'  principal  repositories 
of  objects  that  illustrate  indigenous  culture,  history,  ritual  and  ceremony.  They  are  also  often  the 
center  of  the  community's  life  and  vitality,  serving  as  cornerstones  of  economic  development  as 
well. 

With  low-cost  fundamental  training,  existing  staff  is  made  more  knowledgeable  as  well  as  more 
responsible  for  collections  care  and  other  areas  of  museum  operation.  Increasing  professionalism 
of  their  staff  members  enables  these  museums  to  enhance  their  public  services  and  therefore  build 
community  support  for  the  future  and  ongoing  sources  of  private  support 

Technical  Assistance  Grants  (TAG)  are  two-part  project  grants,  in  which  the  first  part  provides 
funds  for  technical  training,  allowing  museum  staffs  in  small  museums  to  participate  in  training 
which  is  already  available  from  sources  including  state  and  regional  museum  associations, 
workshops  offered  by  more  established  museums  in  their  region,  and  colleges  and  universities. 
Although  this  training  may  be  available  currently,  the  museums  that  are  the  target  of  this  funding 
effort  cannot  afford  to  send  their  staffs:  grant  funds  are  needed  to  enable  museums  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Following  the  training,  the  second  part  of  the  grant  is  released  to 
the  museum's  staff  members  for  implementing  basic  measures  that  they  were  taught  in  the  training. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   This  request  will  allow  IMS  to  continue  to  reach  this 
underserved  part  of  the  museum  community.  Although  the  number  of  awards  each  year  is  small, 
the  cumulative  impact  over  the  years  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  well-being  of  small 
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institutions.  At  the  average  award  of  $3,000,  museums  in  165  communities  will  improve  their 
public  service. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  CONSERVATION 
CONSERVATION  PROJECT  SUPPORT 


Appropriation 
Number  of  Applicants 
Number  of  Awards 
Average  Award  Amount 
Percent  Funded  each  year 

Program  Overview 

Conservation  Project  Support  grants  are  awarded  through  a  competitive  peer  review  and  require  a 
100  percent  match  by  the  applicant.  Successful  museums  must  demonstrate  far-sighted,  long-term 
plans  for  the  conservation  care  of  their  collections.  The  value  of  museums'  objects,  animals  and 
plants  is  immeasurable  for  today's  visitors  and  generations  to  come.  Just  as  we  are  concerned 
about  passing  our  federal  deficit  on  to  our  grandchildren  so  we  must  also  be  concerned  with  our 
stewardship  of  the  collections  that  are  our  cultural  heritage.  We  know  that  philanthropic  dollars  to 
care  for  collections  are  scarce.  Federal  attention  to  the  state  of  our  museums'  collections 
communicates  a  national  priority  on  the  value  of  these  objects  into  the  future  and  helps  to 
encourage  private  giving.  The  Conservation  Project  Support  program  has  been  developed  to 
encourage  a  comprehensive  long  term  approach  to  conservation.  A  recent  independent  study 
reports  that  this  program  has  had  a  "phenomenally  positive"  impact. 

The  Conservation  Project  Support  program  supports  survey  projects,  long  range  planning, 
treatment,  research  and  improvement  of  environmental  conditions.  This  program  will  continue  to 
guide  museums  to  begin  with  a  general  conservation  assessment/survey  report,  and  the 
development  of  a  long  range  conservation  plan. 

En'ects  of  funding  at  request  level:   IMS  anticipates  that  the  funds  requested  will  fund  the 
highest  priority  Conservation  applications  submitted. 
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CONSERVATION  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

Appropriation  $915  $902  $1,060 

Number  of  Applicants  358  360           365 

Number  of  Awards  155  150           151 

Average  Award  Amount  $6  $6             $7 

Percent  Funded  each  year  43%  42%          41% 

Program  Overview 

This  category  has,  since  1990,  provided  support  to  small  museums  to  help  them  address  general 
conservation  and  collections  care  needs.   The  program  provides  general  collections  assessments 
for  museums;  for  institutions  housed  in  historic  structures,  it  also  provides  funding  for 
architectural  assessments.  The  resulting  reports  make  recommendations  for  improving  collections 
care  and  assist  the  museums  to  prioritize  their  conservation  needs  and  develop  long-range  plans  for 
preserving  their  collections.  This  program  is  administered  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Property. 

In  1996,  IMS  proposes  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  helping  museums  address  the  issues  in  their 
CAP  reports  through  long  range  planning.  An  additional  component  of  the  grant  will  be  assistance 
in  developing  the  assessment  report  into  an  institutional  conservation  long  range  plan  with 
prioritized  goals.  As  a  result,  the  cost  for  each  survey  is  anticipated  to  increase;  therefore, 
additional  funds  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  current  funding  rate.  At  the  levels  requested 
this  program  will  continue  to  offer  small  museums  a  mechanism  to  conduct  these  essential 
assessments. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   Number  of  awards  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
funded  in  1995.  Each  award  amount  will  increase,  however,  due  to  the  increase  in  costs  of  more 
in-depth  site  visits  and  consultation  for  implementing  recommendations.  Without  this  increase 
fewer  awards  will  be  made. 
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SERVICES  TO  THE  PROFESSION 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

Appropriation  $200  $199  $400 

Number  of  Applicants  27  30             30 

Number  of  Awards  9  7             13 

Average  Award  Amount  $30  $30  $30 

Percent  Funded  each  year  33%  22%          44% 

Program  Overview 

The  Professional  Services  Program  (PSP)  is  the  primary  means  by  which  IMS  may  support 
projects  of  national  or  regional  benefit  through  awards  to  professional  museum  associations.  This 
category  enables  these  organizations  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  their  constituents.  By 
supporting  projects  through  museum  service  organizations,  each  award  has  the  potential  to  affect 
museums  in  an  entire  state  or  region.  In  addition,  it  is  these  organizations  that  are  often  the  first 
resource  for  professionalization  that  small,  emerging,  rural,  and  minority  museums  can  access. 

PSP  has  allowed  museum  service  organizations  to  offer  workshops,  seminars,  and  publish 
materials  about  disaster  preparedness,  strategic  planning  in  conservation;  training  in  care  of 
collections,  education  and  exhibition;  and  statewide  electronic  information  exchange.  In  1996, 
awardees  will  be  expected  to  disseminate  the  results  of  the  projects  funded  to  museums  beyond 
their  individual  constituent  groups. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   This  submission  requests  an  additional  $200,000  over 
the  FY  95  level  for  this  area.  This  increase  will  help  address  some  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
museums  as  they  enter  into  the  age  of  technology.  The  National  Information  Infrastructure  is  at  the 
center  of  an  American  information  revolution  that  will  affect  the  ways  we  communicate,  learn, 
work  and  govern  ourselves.  The  J.  Paul  Getty  Foundation  reports  that  "networks  and  new 
multimedia  formats  for  information  could  help  reverse  current  inequities  in  access  to  such 
resources  as  libraries,  museum,  theaters,  auditoriums,  and  archives."  The  IMS  will  use  these 
funds  for  projects  such  as  connection  with  one  of  the  existing  networks,  the  transfer  of  visual  and 
textual  information,  and  collaboration  between  museums  of  varying  experience  and  resources  in 
this  area  so  that  museums  in  a  given  region  could  benefit  from  the  knowledge  of  their  peers. 

In  addition,  the  congressionally  mandated  IMS  National  Assessment  of  the  Needs  of  Small, 
Emerging,  Rural  and  Minority  Museums  made  clear  that  resources  for  improving  museum 
resources  need  to  be  more  available  at  the  local  level.  In  the  five  years  since  this  program  was 
initiated  IMS  has  been  impressed  by  the  quality  of  program  proposals.  IMS  has  seen  that  museum 
services  could  be  significantiy  and  effectively  improved  were  there  a  mechanism  for  associations  to 
share  model  programs  for  exemplary  service  to  their  members  from  region  to  region.  IMS  has 
recognized  that  there  is  much  energy  expended  "reinventing  the  wheel"  and  we  feel  that  the  PSP 
program  is  positioned  to  facilitate  information  sharing  among  associations  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
increase  requested  would  achieve  this  crucial  support 
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MUSEUM  LEADERSHIP  INITIATIVES 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

Appropriation 
Number  of  Applicants 
Number  of  Awards 
Average  Award  Amount 
Percent  Funded  each  year 

Program  Overview 

The  focus  of  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  since  1994  is  to  challenge  museums  to  transform  their 
partnerships  with  schools  and  actively  engage  in  helping  to  achieve  the  national  education  goals. 
Museums  effectively  take  part  in  systemic  reform  by  providing  learning  opportunities  in  every 
school  discipline  from  history  and  science  to  mathematics  and  art. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  focus  for  MLI  is  to  transform  traditional  thinking  about  museums  and 
schools.  By  working  collaboratively,  these  institutions  can  make  a  major  impact  on  the  education 
of  our  children.  The  funded  projects  all  have  national  impact  and  include:  the  use  of  research 
finding  in  shaping  the  learning  process  in  museums;  use  of  interactive  telecommunications  to 
expand  museum  school  partnerships;  as  well  as  replicable  models  for  integrating  museum 
resources  into  student  learning  through  exhibition  development,  peer  mentoring,  systemic  reform 
initiatives  and  building  parent  networks. 

IMS  will  work  with  the  recipients  to  produce  and  publish  a  guide  to  help  other  museums 
nationwide  adopt  successful  partnerships.  IMS  will  collect  information  systematically  from  each 
partnership  funded  in  1994,  organized  by  curriculum,  age  groups  targeted,  the  identity  of  the  types 
of  partners,  and  other  topics.  Results  of  pilot  programs  and  working  partnerships  will  also  be 
analyzed  and  discussed  in  this  guide.  The  publication,  based  on  this  evaluation,  will  be  made 
available  as  a  model  for  other  communities  around  the  country  who  may  want  to  start  or  strengthen 
such  partnerships  with  their  own  institutions.  IMS  intends  to  distribute  it  widely,  through 
distribution  at  meetings  and  conferences  and  by  request. 

The  overwhelming  response  in  1994  to  this  initiative  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  314  museums 
applied  with  projects  that  requested  funds  totaling  over  $10  million,  placing  Museum  Leadership 
Initiatives  in  the  three  funding  categories  with  the  highest  number  of  applications  submitted  in 
1994. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   Funds  are  requested  for  1996  to  continue  to  support 
implementation  of  museuin/school  partnerships.  In  addition  to  making  more  awards,  the  funding 
program  for  1996  will  include  a  matching  requirement  Museum  educators  have  reported  that 
federal  funds  will  encourage  funding  from  within  their  own  institutions  and  school  districts.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  partnerships  will  continue  into  the  future  without  IMS  funding,  because  the 
infusion  of  federal  funds  at  the  significant  initial  stage  of  the  project  enables  them  to  institutionalize 
basic  educational  goals  fundamental  to  museums'  missions. 
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This  request  will  be  also  be  used  to  focus  on  an  increasingly  important  issue  as  museums  become 
stronger  players  in  educational  reform,  that  is  to  understand  more  clearly  the  theoretical  framework 
and  practical  application  of  learning  in  museums.  This  issue  has  generated  a  lot  of  energy  in  the 
museum  and  education  communities.  While  the  need  for  more  information  about  learning  in  the 
museum  is  of  long  standing  interest  to  museum  practitioners,  the  problem  has  not  received 
systematic  analysis.  IMS  plans  to  help  fill  one  gap  in  the  knowledge  base  by  supporting  research 
projects  specifically  tied  to  studying  characteristics  of  museum  learning  that  can  be  applied  to 
improve  practice.  IMS  has  found  interest  in  this  area  among  other  public  policy  makers  and  will 
help  to  coordinate  efforts  to  fund  high  priority  research  projects. 
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TABLE  C:  ADMINISTRATION 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
figures  are  $  x  000  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST ,  FISCAL  1 996 

GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

1994  1995  Estimated  1996 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Request 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS 

OPERATIONS 

1100  Personnel  compensation  $710  $768  $841 

1200  Personnel  benefits  $167  $173  $188 
1 300  Benefits  for  former 

personnel  $4  $0  $0 
2100  Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons  $57  $75  $81 

2200  Transportation  of  things  $16  $8  $8 

2310  Space  rental  (SLUG)  $136  $134  $137 
2300  Other  rentals,  commun-cations, 

and  utilities  $56  $56  $56 

2400  Printing  and  reproduction  $48  $38  $38 
2500  Other  contractual 

services  $352  $323  $362 

2600  Supplies  and  materials  $16  $9  $14 

3100  Equipment  $21  $10  $15 

Subtotal,  OPERATIONS  $1,583  $1,614  $1,740 

RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  $0  $0  $160 


TOTAL,  ADMINISTRATION  $1,583  $1,614  $1,900 
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PART  III.     ADMINISTRATION 

1994  1995         1996  Request 

Operations,  Research  and  Evaluation  $1,583      $1,614      $1,900 

Funds  requested  for  administration  will  allow  the  agency  to  provide  the  highest  quality  service 
possible  to  the  American  public.  In  developing  the  estimates  detailed  below,  full  consideration  has 
been  given  to  enhancement  of  customer  service  and  streamlining  operations.  As  indicated  in  the  FY 
1996  Budget  Planning  Guidance  memorandum  (M-94-19),  agencies  with  more  than  100  FTE  were 
asked  to  prepare  plans  that  meet  the  President's  guidance  to  restructure  the  work  force  and  improve 
customer  service.  Although  the  size  of  IMS  (19  FTE)  is  definitively  smaller  than  the  agencies 
targeted  by  this  memorandum,  the  management  of  IMS  is  committed  to  these  goals  as  well,  and 
has  therefore  implemented  the  following  measures: 

—In  conjunction  with  each  of  the  six  scheduled  annual  meetings  of  regional  professional 
museum  associations  in  the  Fall  of  1994,  IMS  convened  field  hearings  in  which  members 
of  the  museum  community  were  invited  to  share  their  concerns  with  us  and  tell  us  their 
view  of  how  IMS  could  best  serve  them.  IMS  is  incorporating  feedback  from  these 
hearings  in  the  focus  of  the  mission  of  this  agency  and  to  form  the  core  of  long  range 
planning.  Detail  on  these  field  h'Sarings  is  described  in  the  Agency  Overview  which  starts 
on  page  1  of  this  document. 

-IMS  has  initiated  and  is  monitoring  an  active  evaluation  program  of  each  of  its  funding 
categories.  Depending  on  funds  available  and  most  prudent  use  of  IMS  work  force,  IMS 
plans  to  initiate  evaluations  within  each  category's  first  decade  of  operation.  A  major 
component  of  each  evaluation  will  be  a  client  survey,  including  those  who  receive  awards, 
those  who  apply  but  do  not  receive  awards,  and  those  who  do  not  submit  applications  for 
IMS  support.  Problems  with  the  current  system  as  well  as  suggested  changes  will  also  be 
solicited. 

—IMS  continually  analyzes  and  improves  its  systems  for  the  review  of  applications,  criteria 
for  making  awards,  and  evaluation  of  awards  made.  Clients  to  be  surveyed  include 
reviewers  of  IMS  applications,  who  will  be  asked  for  recommendations  on  how  IMS  might 
improve  its  programs  and  delivery  systems. 

-IMS  solicits  policy  advice  regarding  potential  changes  to  its  funding  categories  from  its 
advisory  body,  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  and  from  other  stakeholders.  Such 
discussions  will  be  held  in  open  sessions  of  regularly  scheduled  Board  meetings. 

-Proposals  for  changes  in  agency  policy  which  affect  awards  to  museum  applicants  are 
proposed  through  the  regulatory  process,  permitting  public  notice,  public  comment,  and 
IMS  revisions  to  occur  according  to  comments  received  as  a  result  of  this  process.  At  the 
time  of  this  submission,  IMS  is  in  the  process  of  soliciting  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
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change  that  would  expand  the  benefits  of  General  Operating  Support  (GOS)  to  more 
museums. 

—The  Director  of  IMS  is  engaged  in  a  program  of  regular,  periodic,  informal  meetings  with 
members  of  the  professional  museum  community,  educators,  and  representatives  of 
professional  museum  organizations.  These  meetings,  convened  at  no  cost  to  the 
government,  are  for  the  purpose  of  informing  her  about  the  needs  and  identity  of  our 
clients:  who  they  are,  whether  IMS  is  currently  addressing  a  sufficient  segment  of  the 
population,  and  if  not,  how  the  orientation  of  the  agency  should  change. 

—IMS  has  taken  on  two  additional  grant  programs  and  the  awarding  of  the  National  Award 
for  Museum  Service  with  no  additional  FTEs. 


A^       RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

Research  and  Evaluation  $0  $0        $160 


Through  independent  evaluations  of  its  funding  categories,  IMS  obtains  an  unbiased  opinion  of 
how  effectively  and  efficiently  its  funding  categories  are  addressing  its  constituency  and  the 
American  public.  Data  collected  and  analyzed  as  a  result  of  the  evaluation  of  the  General  Operating 
Support  category  undertaken  in  1991-2  led  to  changes  in  the  category  in  1993  which  reduce  its 
administrative  burden  on  museum  applicants  and  aids  the  accuracy  of  review  of  the  applications 
submitted. 

An  independent  evaluation  of  the  Museum  Assessment  Program  was  undertaken  in  1993.  The 
evaluation  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  this  category  and  proposed  suggestions  for  cost-effective 
improvements.  Several  of  these  were  adopted  by  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  for 
incorporation  into  the  administration  of  this  category. 

The  Conservation  Project  Support  category  is  in  the  process  of  being  evaluated  by  an  independent 
consultant  at  the  time  of  this  submission,  with  results  anticipated  early  in  FY  1995. 

At  the  request  level,  IMS  would  undertake  two  independent  evaluations.  $60,000  is  requested  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  Conservation  Assessment  Program,  a  study  which  was  recommended  by  the 
National  Museum  Services  Board  at  its  April,  1994  meeting.  This  funding  category  has,  since 
1990,  provided  support  to  small  museums  to  help  them  address  general  conservation  and 
collections  care  needs.  The  program  provides  general  collections  assessments  for  museums;  for 
institutions  housed  in  historic  structures,  it  also  provides  funding  for  architectural  assessments. 
The  resulting  reports  assist  the  museums  to  prioritize  their  conservation  needs  and  develop  long- 
range  plans  for  preserving  their  collections.  This  program  is  administered  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property. 

This  request  includes  $100,000  to  undertake  an  assessment  of  collaborative  possibilities  for 
museums.  Museum  professionals  across  the  country  have  expressed  the  need  for  and  value  of 
community  collaboration.  To  address  this  IMS  would  like  to  assess  what  opportunities  there  are 
for  museums  to  work  with  each  other  and  with  other  community  resources  to  serve  the  public 
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better  and  to  coordinate  professional  and  financial  development  activities. 

Museums  offer  is  an  astonishing  array  of  educational  and  cultural  activities.  The  programs  they 
offer  are  unique  to  their  communities  and  to  the  collections  they  hold.  High  quality  museums  use 
their  collections  in  ways  that  make  them  integral  to  their  communities.    Museums  serve  all  aspects 
of  our  society  from  pre-school  to  seniors;  rural,  urban  and  suburban;  and  every  economic  level. 
Museums  have  tremendous  resources,  they  need  to  enter  into  true  coalitions  to  make  their 
resources  as  useful  as  possible. 

To  offer  this  high  degree  of  public  service  museums  have  established  a  network  of  funding  sources 
including  private,  corporate,  foundation,  state,  local  and  federal,  as  well  as  creating  innovative 
strategies  for  self  generated  support.  In  the  nineties  the  role  of  each  of  these  funding  sources  is 
being  re-examined;  museums  must  consider  this  restructuring  and  position  themselves  for  future 
financial  health  and  continued  public  service. 

Museums  are  actively  connecting  with  their  communities  and  new  constituencies.  Effective 
networking  will  improve  and  expand  the  public  impact  of  collaboration  institutions.  Examples  of 
museum  collaborations  include: 

a)  schools; 

b)  colleges  and  universities; 

c)  corporations 

d)  parks 

e)  environmental  groups; 
0  churches, 

g)  neighborhood  groups; 

h)  libraries; 

i)  businesses; 

j)  community  foundations;  and 

k)  housing  programs. 

An  assessment  of  the  potential  for  collaborations  is  needed  because,  as  we  move  into  the  21st 
century  public  demands  for  museum  services  will  continue  to  increase  while  traditional  funding 
mechanisms  will  adjust  to  economic  restructuring.  Museums  need  to  develop  new  collaborations 
and  strengthen  existing  ones  to  work  more  effectively  with  their  network  of  funding  sources  and  to 
serve  the  public.  In  effect,  collaborative  activity  helps  museums  and  other  community  organization 
to  work  smarter.  We  believe  placing  a  national  focus  on  the  value  of  these  collaborations  will  help 
to  encourage  this  activity  and  will  result  in  better  service  to  the  public  and  a  more  coordinated 
approach  to  finding  and  funding  solutions  to  the  problems  communities  face. 
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A^       OPERATIONS 


In  1994-5  the  agency  has  streamlined  its  internal  functions  in  every  aspect  of  its  operations.  Such 
measures  including  the  following: 

—Staff  reorganization  of  both  IMS  offices.  Implementation  of  employee  retreat  program,  in 
which  employee  concems  and  suggestions  for  improvements  are  solicited. 

—Increased  use  of  stay-in-school  positions;  realization  of  greater  lapse  savings  through 
extended  staff  vacancies  between  hires; 

—Increased  communication  with  the  public  and  the  museum  field  through  subscription  to 
Internet; 

-Enhancement  of  existing  publications  including  more  information  rather  than  production 
of  additional  publications,  a  low-cost  alternative  that  promotes  greater  public  affairs 
activities; 

—Shift  to  a  two-year  cycle  for  production  of  Guidelines/application  booklets.  Printing  these 
books  every  other  year  rather  than  annually  realizes  savings  in  larger  print  runs  as  well  as 
savings  in  staff  time  in  annual  editing  and  revision. 

Specific  examples  are  detailed  in  this  request  under  the  pertinent  object  classifications. 

JUSTinCATION  OF  OPERATING  COSTS  BY  OBJECT  CLASS 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

1 100  Personnel  Compensation  $710         $788         $841 

1200  Personnel  Benefits  167  173  188 

1300  Benefits,  Former  Personnel  4  0  0 

Full  Time  Equivalents  19  19  19 


The  request  for  personnel  costs  for  1996  includes  costs  of  within  grade  increases,  planned 
promotions,  and  performance  awards  for  qualified  staff,  and  makes  use  of  the  effects  of  lapse 
savings  made  possible  by  delayed  hires  and  turnover.  This  estimate  also  includes  the  annualized 
costs  of  the  3.22%  locality  and  general  schedule  pay  increase  for  non-Executive  Schedule 
positions,  which  went  into  effect  in  January,  1995.  The  estimate  for  both  levels  in  1996 
anticipates  three  quarters  of  a  2.4%  increase  for  federal  positions  to  go  into  effect  in  January, 
1996.  This  estimate  further  includes  the  effects  of  reclassification  of  positions  as  required  as  a 
result  of  TS-123  (4/93),  "General  Supervisory  Guide." 
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The  salary  for  National  Museum  Services  Board  members  is  proposed  to  remain  at  $100/day,  well 
under  the  amount  allowed  by  law.  Personnel  costs  will  be  further  reduced  by  holding  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  panel  meetings  which  Board  members  will  be  invited  to  attend. 

This  requests  no  increase  in  FTE  ceiling  for  support  staff  in  the  Program  office  to  facilitate  the 
processing  of  applications  and  grants  submitted  in  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives,  Technical 
Assistance  Grants,  and  to  assist  with  data  transfer  through  information  networks  such  as  the 
internet.  These  additional  duties  are  anticipated  to  be  undertaken  by  existing  staff,  making  ftiUest 
possible  use  of  upgraded  technology  in  the  office. 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

2100  Travel  and  Transportation 

of  Persons  $57  $75  $81 

This  object  class  includes  cost  of  travel  by  IMS  staff  and  Board  members.  It  includes  travel  to 
attend  Board  meetings,  make  presentations  at  conferences,  visit  applicant  museums,  and  conduct 
workshops  on  IMS  programs.  Workshops  formerly  provided  for  reviewer  training  will  be  held 
for  providing  technical  assistance  to  prospective  applicants  to  GOS  and  Conservation  Project 
Support  programs,  and  will  be  in  conjunction  with  professional  meetings  where  IMS  staff  is  in 
attendance  for  other  purposes  as  well  (serving  on  panels,  etc.)  Travel  for  Board  members  is 
anticipated  to  include  three  regular  meetings  of  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  as  well  as  to 
allow  one  Board  representative  attending  each  IMS  panel  meeting. 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

2200  Transportation  of  Things  $16  $8  $8 

This  object  class  includes  shipping  applications  to  reviewers,  panelists,  and  National  Museum 
Services  Board  members.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  shipping  guidelines,  brochures,  and  other 
materials  to  conferences  and  workshop  sites.  These  materials  enhance  training  by  IMS  staff  on 
effective  application  and  evaluation  procedures. 

1994  1995         1996  Request 

2300  Rent,  Communications,  and  Utilities 

Rental  of  Space  (SLUQ  $136  $134  $137 

Equipment  rental  $  2  $  2  $  2 

Telephone  services  $14  $15  $16 

Postage  $40  $39  $38 

The  amount  shown  for  rent  is  based  on  GSA's  estimate  for  1996.  Equipment  rental  of  copying 
equipment  will  be  charged  under  NEH  interagency  agreement  (object  class  2500)  in  1995. 
Telephone  services  are  anticipated  to  increase,  with  increased  usage  of  Internet  Postage  includes 
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cost  to  mail  applications  and  guidelines,  other  IMS  publications,  and  National  Museum  Services 
Board  materials. 


1994  1995  1996  Request 

2400  Printing  and  Reproduction  $48  $38  $38 

The  majority  of  IMS  printing  costs  are  for  IMS  program  applications  and  guidelines  for  IMS 
programs.  Federal  Register  notices,  the  IMS  newsletter  Access,  and  the  IMS  Annual  Report.  As 
anticipated,  a  decrease  in  printing  costs  is  projected  due  to  the  use  of  in-house  desktop  publishing 
and  in-house  copying  through  the  interagency  agreement  with  NEH.  IMS  remains  committed  to  its 
Public  Affairs  plan  which  circulates  information  on  programs  and  provides  updates  on  the  agency, 
its  guidelines,  and  policy  changes  recommended  by  the  National  Museum  Services  Board 
throughout  the  year.  The  agency  will  continue  regular  publication  of  Access,  which  will  enable 
IMS  to  eliminate  some  individual  mailings  of  press  releases  and  result  in  a  savings  in  postage 
costs,  as  well. 

Savings  are  anticipated  in  1995-6  by  printing  two-year  guidelines  for  the  General  Operating 
Support  and  Conservation  Project  Support  categories,  the  most  expensive  guidelines  produced  by 
the  agency.  By  printing  the  guidelines  every  other  year,  printing  costs  will  be  saved;  although  the 
production  year  will  incur  cost  of  a  larger  print  run,  it  will  be  less  than  if  new  guidelines  were  to  be 
compiled,  edited,  and  printed  each  year. 

IMS  intends  to  publicize  its  programs  for  smaller  museums  and  museum-school  partnerships 
funded  through  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  by  means  of  expanded  editions  of  its  other 
publications.  The  progress  and  success  of  the  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  partnerships  will 
also  be  publicized  and  disseminated  through  a  publication. 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

2500  Other  Contractual  Services  $352         $323         $362 

This  object  class  includes  costs  of  equipment  maintenance,  staff  training,  bulk  mailing  services  for 
IMS  publications  and  announcements,  honoraria  and  travel  for  panelists  and  reviewers,  and  the 
interagency  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  several 
administrative,  accounting,  and  personnel  services.  It  also  includes  funds  for  a  proven  program  of 
training  for  GOS  reviewers,  as  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  promote  greater  consistency  of 
reviewers'  scores  and  comments.  IMS  proposes  to  hold  reviewer  honorarium  at  $100  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  reviewers  required  to  review  both  GOS  and  Conservation  Project 
Support. 

The  interagency  agreement  with  NEH  is  a  valuable  cost-saving  arrangement  for  IMS.  Through  this 
agreement  this  agency  is  provided  essential  services  by  NEH  staff  and  systems  currentiy  in  place  in 
the  areas  of  personnel  management,  accounting,  administrative  services,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  automated  data  processing,  legal  services  and  ethics  training.  The  expense  of 
separately  creating,  staffing,  housing,  and  providing  equipment  for  positions  currently  serving 
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these  functions  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  their  services  as  currently  charged,  on  an  as-needed  or 
per-purchase  basis.  The  cost  of  this  agreement  is  included  based  on  1996  estimates  forwarded  by 
those  NEH  offices  who  will  continue  to  provide  these  services  to  IMS. 

Most  costs  incurred  under  this  object  class  are  non  discretionary  and  some  are  anticipated  to 
increase  in  1996.  An  increase  is  requested  to  cover  the  increased  costs  of  equipment  maintenance, 
expected  to  rise  due  to  the  end  of  warranty  periods  following  purchases  in  1994.  Nominal 
increases  are  also  anticipated  in  services  to  be  provided  by  other  federal  agencies  outside  the 
interagency  agreement  with  NEH  (GSA  payroll,  IRS  health  unit,  etc.)  The  consultation  hours  of 
administration  of  the  IMS  local  area  data  processing  network  are  anticipated  to  increase  based  on 
IMS's  increasing  use  of  technology,  such  as  the  Internet.  Wherever  possible,  this  consultation 
will  be  performed  off-site,  at  lower  cost  than  by  contractor  services  performed  in-house.  Due  to 
the  two-year  publication  cycle  of  guidelines,  less  editing  time  will  be  needed;  this  cost  will  be 
reduced  to  cover  only  the  annual  publication  of  GOS  or  CP  guidelines. 

Finally,  reviewers  for  General  Operating  Support  applications  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
support  the  IMS  Reviewer  Training  program  by  foregoing  the  $100  honorarium  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  for  each  review.  In  1994,  one  third  of  reviewers  waived  this  honorarium,  enabling  IMS  to 
bring  more  reviewers  to  training.  This  same  savings  is  anticipated  in  1995  and  1996,  and  will  go 
towards  increasing  attendance  at  reviewer  training  and  to  cover  anticipated  increases  in  fares 
charged  by  GSA  contract  carriers. 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

2600  Supplies  and  Materials  _  $16  $9  $14 

An  advantage  of  the  cooperative  agreement  between  IMS  and  NEH  is  the  opportunity  for  IMS  to 
combine  purchases  of  supplies  and  materials  with  NEH  bulk  orders,  where  possible,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  quantity  discounts.  This  practice  will  be  continued  in  1996,  as  well  as  to  carefully 
compare  prices  from  a  variety  of  vendors,  including  items  on  GSA  schedule,  for  the  lowest 
possible  costs. 

1994  1995  1996  Request 

SlOOEquipment  $21  $10  $15 

The  majority  of  equipment  expenditures  are  anticipated  to  be  replacement  of  ADP  equipment  and 
furniture  where  repair  would  be  more  expensive  than  replacement.  IMS  intends  to  maximize  the 
usefulness  of  existing  hardware  by  upgrading  equipment  rather  than  purchasing  new  units 
wherever  possible. 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
General    Statement 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  in  1910  (40  U.S.C.   104)  to  fill 
the   need  for  a  permanent  advisory   agency   whose  members   would   be 
qualified  to  make   available   to  the   Government  expert  opinions   on 
questions  of  art.     As  an  independent  agency,  it  is  intended  to  serve  a  two- 
fold purpose;   first,   to  give  advice  concerning  aesthetic   standards  and 
matters  of  civic  design  involved  in  the  orderly  development  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  second,  to  furnish  expert  opinion  on  questions  of  art  to 
the  President,  to  the  Congress  and  its  Committees,  and  to  the  heads  of 
various  departments   and  agencies  of  the  Federal   and  District  Governments. 
The  Commission's  primary  role  is  to  advise  Federal  Agencies  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  on  proposed  projects  which  would  affect 
the  appearance  of  the  Capital. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
President,   who   serve   without  compensation,   receiving   only   actual   travel 
expenses  relative  to  attending  meetings.      Since  the  Commission's  inception, 
103    distinguished   architects,   landscape   architects,   painters,    sculptors   and 
laymen  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  have  given  freely  of  their  time,  experience, 
and  professional   skills  in  advising  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
Government  agencies  on  matters  involving  the  fine   arts. 

The  specific  functions  of  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  President,  heads  of  executive  departments  or  by  any  Committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

2.  To  advise  specifically  on  all  plans  for  parks,  public  buildings,  and  other 
structures   constructed   by   executive   departments   of  the   Federal   or   the 
District  of  Columbia  Governments. 

3.  To  advise  upon  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  public 
squares,  streets  and  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  selection  of 
designs   for  the   statues,   fountains,   and   monuments   erected   under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for 
execution  of  the  same. 
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4.  To  approve  the  design  and  location  of  national  monuments  and 
memorials   as   required   by   the   specific    statutes   authorizing   them. 

5.  To  regulate  the  height,  exterior  design  and  construction  of  private  and 
semi-public  buildings  in  certain  areas  of  the  National  Capital.     This  action 
requires  review  and  recommendation  to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on   the   merits   of  designs   submitted   for  building   permits. 

6.  To  advise,  as  necessary,  on  projects  of  an  important  Federal  character 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  render  opinions  on  the  merit  of 
designs  for  medals,  insignia,  coins,  or  other  art  projects  created  and 
produced    by    the    executive    departments. 

The  following   summary  provides  a  comparison  between  the  FY   1995 
estimate  and  the  FY   1996  request: 

FY  1995  Increase 

Enacted      FY  1996  Decrease 

to  Date         Request  (+/-) 

Salaries   and   Expenses  $  834  879  +45 

FIE  7  7  0 

National  Capital  Arts  & 

Cultural    Affairs  $  7,500  6,941  -559 

FTE 


Total  $  8,334  7,820  -514 

FTE  7  7  7 


Highlights  of  the  FY  1996  Request 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  requesting  a  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation  of  $879,000  for  FY   1996  to  finance  the  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the  salaries  and  related  costs  necessary  to 
finance   a   supporting   staff  and   maintain   the  present  level   of  operations. 
The  changes  between  the  FY   1995  program  and  the  FY   1996  request  are  as 
follows: 

*  +$21,000  for  additional  costs  in  FY  1996  for  one  quarter  of  the  January 
1995   general  pay  raise  and  locality  pay  raise,  three  quarters  of  the 
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January  1996  pay  raise,  one  more  paid  day,  GSA  space  cost,  and  the 
Department   of  the   Interior   administrative   services   costs. 

*  +$24,000  in  program  changes  to  cover  increased  personnel  costs  and 
operating    costs. 

In   1996,  $6,941,000  is  requested  for  the  National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 
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Appropriation    Language    Sheet 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Salaries    and    Expenses 

For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act  establishing  a  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  (40  U.S.C.  104).  [$834,000]  $879,000.  (Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related   Agencies   Appropriations   Act,    1995). 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Salaries   and   Expenses 

Uncontrollable  and  Related  Cost  Changes 

(Dollars   in   thousands) 


Additional    cost    in    1996    of   the    January    1995    Pay    Raise    and 
the    January    1996    Pay    Raise 

199511996 
EnactedlChange 
Pay  raises $555/$+15 

The  adjustment  is  for  an  additional  amount  of  $5,000  to  fund  one 
additional  quarters'  cost  associated  with  the  2.0  percent  general  pay  raise 
and  the   1.22  percent  locality  pay  raise  effective  January   1995  and  $10,000 
needed  to  fund  three  quarters  of  the  2.4  percent  pay  raise  in  January 
1996. 


Other    Uncontrollable    Cost    Changes: 

199511996 
EnactedlChange 
Departmental  Working  Capital  Fund $39/+$l 

The  change  is  for  increased  costs  for  the  customary  administrative 
services  provided  on  a  Department  wide  basis. 

199511996 
EnactedlChange 

Rental  payments  to  GSA $136/+$3 

The  adjustment  is  for  changes  in  the  costs  payable  to  GSA  resulting  from 
changes  in  rates  for  office  and  non-office  space.     This  change  includes  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget/General   Services  Administration 
initiative  to  control   1996  space  cost  increases. 
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199511996 
RnactedlChange 
One-additional  Paid  Day  in  Fiscal  Year  1996 $555/+$2 

The  adjustment  reflects  the  fact  that  FY   1996  has  one  more  paid  day 
than  FY  1995. 


TOTAL,  UNCONTROLLABLE  COST  CHANGES +$21 
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■lustification     of    Program     and     Performance 

Activity: Salaries    and    Expenses 


FY  1995  Change 

Estimated  Uncontrollable  Program  FY  1996  From 

To  Date            Changes  Changes  Budget  FY  1995 

($000)                                834                   +21  +24                      879  +45 

FTE                                     7                      -  -                        7  0 


Authorization:    40  U.S.C.  104. 

Objectives:     To  ensure  that  the  city  and  the  people  of  Washington  have  a 
small,   simple,  effective  design  review  agency  to  monitor  aesthetic 
development  and   the  appearance  of  the  city,  and   to  advise  the  President, 
Congress,  and  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District  governments  on 
proposed  projects  and  existing  conditions  in  the  Capital.     This  requires  a 
high   level   of  professional   expertise   provided   by   seven   Presidentially- 
appointed,   well-qualified   "judges  of  the  arts"   and   supported  by  a  small 
professional    staff. 

To  provide  a  professional  level  of  advisory  service  through  review  and 
liaison  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  governments;  to  provide 
the  administrative  services  that  are  required  to  communicate  the  advice  of 
the  Commission;  and  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the  Commission's 
activities   and   advice. 

To  produce  research  on  buildings,  areas,  and  plans  of  and  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and   to  make  this  scholarly  historical  and  architectural 
information   generally  available  to  the  public,  to  other  Government 
agencies  and  to  the  Commission.     As  plans  evolve  for  parts  of  the  city,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  specific  resources  identified  in  advance  and  to  avoid 
destruction   or  impairment  of  those  resources.     The   specially  trained   staff 
of  architects   and   historians   performing   this   documentation    and   planning 
work  are  also  available  to  the  Commission  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
provide   supporting   material   on   proposed   projects,   sometimes   on   very 
short   notice. 
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Program    Activities:     The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  an  independent  advisory 
agency,  reviews  proposals  affecting  the  appearance  of  the   Capital,   and 
advises  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  governments  on   architectural  designs  and   other 
matters  of  art.     It  also  conducts  review,  administration,  liaison,  research, 
and   publication   activities. 

The   Commission   provides   advisory   services   for  the  immediate 
development   of  the   Capital   through   study,  inspection,   research   and   expert 
consultation.      It  maintains  continual  involvement  in  ongoing  projects   such 
as   the   International   Center   site,   the  Federal  Triangle,   the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Plan,  and  other  special  areas  of  the  city.     It  publishes 
studies  to  provide  factual  material   for  planning  and  urban   design   issues. 
Some  of  the  material  assembled  is  published  so  as  to  be  permanently 
available  to  operating  Government  agencies  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

The  Commission's  advice  on  design,  planning  and  historic  preservation  is 
sought  by  the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  governments.  The  designs 
of  memorials  and  public  buildings  in  Washington  and  designs  affecting  all 
public  landmarks  in  specified  areas  of  the  city  have  been  developed  with 
advice  from  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  This  advice  has  been  at  minimal 
cost  to  the  Government  with  modest  increases  reflecting  higher  overhead 
costs   rather   than    expanded   programs. 


Change  from    1995   Estimate: 


($000) 
FTE 

The  increase  is  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  operations  including  salaries, 
benefits,   and   other   purchased   services. 


1996 

Budget 

Request 

879 

Program 

Changes 

+24 

7 

0 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  95-2600-0-1-451  1994  actual  1995  est. 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations 798  834 

Financing: 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  expiring 7_  0 

40.00  Budget  autfiority  (appropriation) 8^ 834 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations 798  834 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  <rf  year...._ 73  128 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year (128)  (83) 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 38_  0 

90.00  Outlays  (net) „ ^1 879 


1996  est. 


879 

0 

879 


879 

83 

(88) 

0 

874 
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COMMISSION  OF  HNE  ARTS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Object  Qassif  ication  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  95-260(M)-l-451 


1994  actual 


1995  est. 


19%  est. 


Personnel  Compensation: 

111.1        Full-time  jjermanent 

1113       Other  than  full-time  permanent 

1115       Other  personnel  compensation 

1 1 1 .9  Total  personal  compensation 

112.1  Personnel  benefits:  civilian 

121.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  p>ersons.... 

123.1  Rental  payment  to  GSA 

1233  Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 

124.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

125.1  Advisory  and  assistance  services 

125.2  Other  services 

1253  Purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 

126.0  Supplies  and  materials 

131.0  Equipment 

999.9  Total  obligations 


436 

468 

509 

8 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

444 

480 

521 

77 

75 

79 

18 

19 

17 

145 

136 

139 

10 

8 

8 

2 

14 

12 

2 

0 

0 

87 

42 

43 

0 

45 

45 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

798 


834 


879 
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COMMISSION  OF  HNE  ARTS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Personnel  Siunmaiy 


Identification  code  95-26000-1-451  1994  actual  1995  est.  19%  est 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 7  7  7 


Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and 
holiday  hours. 
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COMNQSSION  OF  HNE  ARTS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
EMPLOYEE  COUNT  BY  GRADE 

Identification  code  95-2600-0-1-451  1994  actual  ~ 

ES-6 1 

subtotal 

GS/GM-15 

GS-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-5 

subtotal 

Total  employment  (actual /projected) 

at  end  of  fiscal  year 7 


1995  est. 


19%  est. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

—^^^^^^ 
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Appropriation    Language    Shft<>t 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
National  Capital   Am  and  Culmral   Affair^ 


For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-190  (99 
Stat.l261;20  U.S.C.  956a),  as  amended  [$7,500,000]  $6,941,000. 
(Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
1995). 
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.lustification     of    Program     and     Performance 


Activity: 


Orants 


($000) 
FTE 


FY  1995  Change 

Enacted  Uncontrollable  Program  FY  1996              From 

To  Date            Changes  Changes  Budget  FY  1995 

7,500                        -  -559                   6,941                   -559 


Authorization:     99  Stat.  1261;20  U.S.C.  956a 

Objectives:     The  FY   1988  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations    Act    transferred    administrative    responsibility    for    the 
National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  program  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.     This 
program  provides  grants  for  general  operating  support  to  Washington,   DC 
arts   and   other   cultural   organizations. 


Change  from   1995   Estimate: 


($000) 
FTE 


1996 

Budget 

Program 

Request 

Changes 

6,941 

-559 

In  an  effort  to  support  administrative  reductions,  the  program  was 
decreased    7.45    percent. 
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COMMISSION  OF  HNE  ARTS 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  95-2602-0-1-503 1994  actual  1995  est.  19%  est. 

Program  by  activities: 
10.00    Total  obligations  (object  class  41.0) 7,500  7,500  6,941 

Financing: 


40.00    Budget  authority  (appropriation) 7,500 7300 6,941 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00    Total  obligations 7^00  7,500  6,941 

90.00    Outlays 7,500 7,500 6,941 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Role  of  the  Council.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (Council)  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program,  established  in  1 966  by  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (NHPA).  Founded  as  a  unique  partnership  among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  Indian  tribes,  and  the  public  to  advance  the  preservation  of  America's  heritage  with 
due  recognition  of  contemporary  needs,  the  program  has  matured  and  expanded  over  time.  The 
Council's  role  has  likewise  evolved  to  meet  today's  needs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Council  share  responsibility  for  managing  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Program.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS), 
maintains  the  national  inventory  of  historic  properties,  sets  historic  preservation  standards, 
administers  financial  assistance  and  programs  for  State,  local,  and  tribal  participation  as  partners, 
and  provides  technical  preservation  assistance.  The  Council  coordinates  the  national  program 
and  oversees  the  Section  1 06  consultation  process,  the  primary  Federal  mechanism  for 
protecting  historic  properties  from  harmful  impacts  caused  by  Federal  agencies. 

Federal  Government  actions  significantly  affect  the  Nation's  historic  resources  and  make 
effective  consideration  of  historic  preservation  issues  at  the  Federal  level  vital.  Every  day. 
Federal  projects  and  decisions  alter  the  historic  fabric  of  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas.  Failure  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  impact  of  Federal  actions  can  result  in  the  loss  or  irreparable 
damage  of  those  historic  properties.  In  1 966,  the  Congress  created  a  process  in  Section  1 06  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  that  requires  Federal  agencies  to  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  their  actions  on  historic  properties.  Likewise,  it  charged  the  Council  with  commenting 
on  those  actions  and  with  administering  the  Section  1 06  process,  which  has  evolved  into  an 
effective  tool  for  the  public  and  their  governmental  representatives  to  have  a  voice—sometimes 
the  only  voice—in  Federal  decisionmaking  that  affects  their  communities'  heritage. 

Council  structure.  The  Council  is  uniquely  suited  to  its  role.  Its  membership  brings  together 
Federal  agency  heads,  representatives  of  State,  local,  and  tribal  governments,  historic 
preservation  leaders  and  experts.  Native  American  representatives,  and  private  citizens  to  shape 
national  policies  and  programs  dealing  with  preservation  of  the  Nation's  heritage.    The  Council's 
diverse  membership  is  reflected  in  the  approach  it  brings  to  its  work  as  it  seeks  sensible  and  cost- 
effective  ways  to  mesh  preservation  goals  with  other  public  needs.  The  Council's  status  as  an 
independent  Federal  agency  is  critical  to  its  success.  Unlike  other  Federal  agencies  or  private 
preservation  organizations,  the  Council  incorporates  a  variety  of  interests  and  viewpoints  in 
fiiifiUing  its  statutory  duties,  broadly  reflecting  the  public  interest.  Solutions  reached  reflect  the 
complex  and  competing  demands  placed  on  irreplaceable  historic  properties  and  scarce  financial 
and  human  resources. 

Council  work.  The  Council's  work  has  many  dimensions.  It  promotes  responsible  Federal 
agency  project  plaiming  and  historic  property  management  that  integrates  historic  preservation 
into  information-gathering,  consultation,  and  decisiotunaking.  It  provides  a  forum  for  public 
interest  review,  negotiation,  and  dispute  resolution  on  historic  preservation  issues  and  concerns. 
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Figure  2: 

Council  Members 


Chalmtan 

Cathryn  Buford  Slater  (ArVansas) 

Vice  Chalmtan 

Stephen  6.  Hand  (Louisiana) 

Expert  Members 

Jane  L.  S.  Davidson  (Pennsylvania) 
Avery  C.  Faulkner,  FAIA  (Virginia) 

Barnabas  McHenry  (New  York) 
John  F.  Reynolds,  III  (Connecticut) 

Citizen  Members 

Margaret  Zuehike  Robson  (California) 
Joan  Wellhouse  Stein  (Florida) 

Native  American  Member 

William  Tallbull  (Montana) 

Governor 

(position  vacant) 

Mayor 

Honorable  Emanuel  Cleaver,  II  (Kansas  City,  Missouri) 

Architect  of  the  CapHol 

Honorable  George  M.  White,  FAIA 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Honorable  Richard  E.  Rominger  (Acting) 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Honorable  Carol  M.  Browner 

Administrator,  General  Services  Administration 

Honorable  Roger  W.  Johnson 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Honorable  Henry  G.  Cisneros 

Secretary  of  Transportation 

Honorable  Federico  Pei^a 

Chairman,  National  Trust  for  Historic  Presentation 

Henry  A.  Jordan,  M.D. 

President,  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 

W.  Ray  Luce  (Ohio) 
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It  advises  the  President,  the  Congress,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agencies,  Indian 
tribes,  private  institutions  and  individuals,  and  international  organizations  on  historic 
preservation  matters.    It  encourages  and  supports  education  and  information  dissemination  to 
advance  the  other  objectives. 

These  activities  fall  into  four  general  program  areas: 

I.  Policy  Development; 

II.  Federal  Agency  Historic  Preservation  Program  Improvement; 

III.  Management  of  the  Section  106  process;  and 

rV.  Outreach. 

Composition  of  the  Council.  The  Council  itself  has  two  components:  a  Cabinet-level  body  of  20 
members  determined  by  NHPA  and  a  small  professional  staff.  Members  include  1 1 
presidentially  appointed  non-Federal  members:  the  Chairman,  three  members  from  the  general 
public,  a  governor,  a  mayor,  four  experts  from  preservation-related  disciplines  and  a  Native 
American  or  Native  Hawaiian.  Six  Federal  agency  heads  whose  activities  affect  historic 
preservation,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  ex-officio  representatives  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  (NTHP)  and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officers  (NCSHPO)  round  out  the  Council  membership. 

The  Executive  Director  oversees  the  Council  staff  of  40  Full-time  Equivalents  (FTEs).  Staff 
expertise  reflects  a  variety  of  disciplines,  ranging  from  archeology,  plarming,  and  history  to  law, 
computer  technology  and  administration.  The  majority  of  staff  (30)  are  directly  involved  in 
pursuing  the  Council's  program  activities;  a  limited  number  (10)  provide  essential  administrative, 
technical,  and  secretarial  support.  The  Council  is  headquartered  in  Washington,  DC;  a  regionzd 
office,  located  in  Denver,  Colorado,  serves  the  western  States. 

Rationale  for  Federal  role.  Coordination  of  Federal  activities  affecting  historic  properties  is 
essential  to  the  ftmctioning  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program  at  both  the  program 
and  the  project  levels.  The  Council's  efforts  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  their  statutory 
historic  preservation  responsibilities  ensures  consistency  and  efficient  use  of  limited  Federal 
resources.  Its  role  in  providing  access  for  State,  tribal,  and  local  government  and  the  public  to 
Federal  agency  historic  preservation  programs  and  activities  is  unique. 

The  Council-administered  Section  1 06  consultation  process  for  Federal  actions  is  the  sole 
assurance  that  State  and  local  governments,  Indian  tribes,  and  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  and  participate  in  Federal  agency  decisionmaking  with  potential  to  affect  historic 
properties  in  their  communities.  Implementation  of  these  responsibilities  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  an  independent  body  with  the  authority  of  Federal  law,  as  specified  in  Title  II 
of  NHPA  (16  U.S.C.  §470i-t), 
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Summary  of  the  FY  1996  Request 

The  requested  amount  of  $3,063,000  represents  an  increase  of  $1 16,000  over  the  FY  1995 
appropriation.  These  additional  funds  cover  in  part  the  uncontrollable  costs  of  maintaining  the 
Council  staff  at  its  authorized  level  of  40  FTEs. 

Effect  of  the  FY  1996  level 

The  requested  amount  would  allow  the  Council  to  continue  its  current  level  of  operations, 
provided  that  procedural  and  organizational  reforms  continue  to  move  forward.  Redefinition  of 
the  Council's  involvement  in  Section  106  case  review  as  envisioned  in  proposed  revisions  to  the 
Section  106  process  will  allow  the  reallocation  of  some  resources  to  policy  development.  Federal 
agency  program  improvement  and  outreach  activities.    The  pursuit  of  cooperative  activities  with 
other  Federal  agencies  will  also  assist  meeting  program  objectives.  Cost  controls  in  the  limited 
areas  where  such  opportunities  exist  (e.g.,  travel,  printing,  and  equipment)  and  operational 
efficiencies  fi^om  application  of  advanced  information  technology  and  management  reforms  are 
essential  ingredients  of  maintaining  the  present  level  of  achievement. 

The  following  summary  compares  the  FY  1 995  appropriation  to  date  to  the  FY  1 996  request. 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 

FY1995 
Enacted  to  date 
$2,947 

Salaries  & 

Expenses 

FTE(T)  (40)  (40)  (-) 

Authorization.  P.L.  102-575  (16  U.S.C.  §470t),  authorized  $5,000,000  annually  for  FY  1992 
through  FY  1996. 


FY  1996 

Estimate 

(INC+) 

$3,063 

116 
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Appropriation  Langtiage  Sheet 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRRSERVATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act  establishing  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  Public  Law  89-665,[$2,947,000:]  $3,063,000  :  Provided,  that  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  compensation  of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher  positions. 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  1995 
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Adjustments  to  FY  1995  Base 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


EIE  AMOUNT 


FY  1996  annualiz^tion  of  FY  1995  pav  raise 

(salaries  15.  and  benefits  4^ +19 

January.  1996  pav  raise  of  2.2%  (salaries  12. 

and  benefits  8) +40 

One  extra  work  dav  in  FY  1996  over  FY  1995 

(salaries  8  and  benefits  2) +10 

Scheduled  within  -grade  increases  and  actual 

FERS  costs  (salaries  21  and  benefits  26 +47 


TOTAL,  BASE  ADJUSTMENTS  —  +116 
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FUNDING  BACKGROUND 

($000) 

Fiscal  Year 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

President's  budget 

$2,238 

2,535 

2,798 

2,809 

2,959 

3,063 

Initial  appn 

2,238 

2,623 

2,757 

2,959 

2,947 

Appn  adjust 

-12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Budget  Authority 

2,226 

2,623 

2,757 

2,959 

2,947 

FTE 

(37) 

(39) 

(39) 

(40) 

(40) 

Expenditures  by  object  classification 

($000) 

Inc  (+) 

PRIOR  YR 

FY  1994 

FY1995 

FY  1996 

Over 

FY  1991 

Actual 

Approp 

Estimate 

1995 

11     Salaries     $1,349 

1,788 

1,907 

1,983 

+  76 

12     Benefits         296 

450 

458 

498 

+  40 

13     Travel              96 

95 

68 

68 

- 

21.1  Rent               178 

229 

224 

224 

23.2  Comm.util 

^ 

misc  charges    4 1 

39 

50 

50 

- 

24     Printing           44 

39 

50 

50 

25     Other 

Services       1 54 

259 

162 

162 

- 

26      Supplies          1 5 

25 

20 

20 

- 

3 1      Equipment   _42 

^ 

_8 

^ 

— 

TOTAL               2,220 

2,959 

2,947 

3,063 

+  116 

FTE                       (34) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(-) 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity  : 

COUNCIL  OPERATIONS 

Program  Elements 

Council  Operations 
(FTE-T) 

1995 
Estimate 

($)  2,  947 
(40) 

1996 

Estimate 

3,063 
(40) 

Inc  (+) 
Approp 

+  116 
(-) 

COUNCIL  OPERATIONS 

Organization  of  the  budget  justification.  As  part  of  its  response  to  the  Administration's 
National  Performance  Review,  during  FY  1995  the  Council  fiirther  refined  its  organization.  The 
presentation  of  the  Council  budget  request  for  FY  1996  reflects  these  changes  and  the  evolution 
in  the  direction  of  the  Council's  program  activities.  Instead  of  displaying  two  separate  elements 
of  expense,  i.e.,  Council  Direction  and  Cultural  Resource  Preservation,  a  single  activity  of 
Coimcil  Operations  has  been  created  and  contains  resources  required  for  program  activities  as 
well  as  administrative  services. 

Organizational  units.  The  Coimcil  is  organized  into  five  units: 

the  Membership; 

the  Executive  Directorate; 

the  Office  of  Education  and  Preservation  Assistance; 

the  Eastern  Office  of  Review;  and 

the  Western  Office  of  Review. 

The  Membership  comprises  the  statutorily  designated  members  of  the  Council,  including  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chairman  heads  the  agency.  Council  members  develop 
policy,  design  program  initiatives,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Council  usually  meets  in  Washington,  DC,  but  often 
goes  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  view  emerging  preservation  issues.  During  FY  1994,  the  full 
Council  met  twice:  in  January  and  in  June.  Both  meetings  were  held  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
Council  met  next  in  October  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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Members  also  participate  in  specific  activities  individually  and  in  small  groups.  Several  times  a 
year,  the  Chairman  appoints  panels  of  members  to  formulate  comments  on  Section  1 06  cases. 
Task  forces  and  committees  may  be  formed  to  pursue  specific  tasks,  such  as  policy  development 
or  regulatory  reform  oversight.  On  the  average,  three  such  subgroups  are  at  work  at  any  given 
time  during  the  year,  each  of  which  meets  five  to  six  times  over  the  course  of  its  existence.  Such 
groups  are  served  by  one  to  three  members  of  the  professional  staff  They  issue  reports, 
comments,  and  policy  recommendations,  as  appropriate. 

The  Executive  Directorate  comprises  the  Executive  Director,  the  Deputy  Executive  Director,  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Administrative  Office.  The  Executive  Director  is 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  execution  of  programs  and  activities,  subject  to  policy  guidance 
from  the  Chairman  and  the  members.  He  also  supervises  the  Council  staff  to  ensure  that 
individual  actions  and  objectives  carry  out  policies  established  by  the  membership.  The 
Executive  Director  is  supported  by  an  administrative  assistant,  who  also  provides  secretarial 
services  to  the  entire  unit. 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  (OGC)  provides  legal  services  to  the  members  and  staff  handles 
legislative  activities,  and  coordinates  Council  participation  in  lawsuits  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  is  comprised  of  the  General  Counsel  and  two  attorneys.  (The  General  Counsel  also 
serves  as  Deputy  Executive  Director.) 

The  Administrative  Office  is  comprised  of  an  Administrative  Officer,  supported  by  an 
administrative  assistant,  and  the  Information  Technology  Center  (ITC):  a  manager  and  three 
technicians.  The  Administrative  Officer  provides  personnel,  finance,  budget,  procurement,  and 
travel  services  to  the  Council,  with  support  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  a  reimbursable 
agreement  basis  as  directed  by  statute.  ITC  provides  general  computer  and  telecommunications 
services  to  the  entire  agency,  including  word  processing,  data  management,  and  technical  support 
and  training.  It  takes  the  lead  in  developing  telecommunications  and  information  management 
policy  and  integrating  contemporary  technology  into  Council  operations.  Rental  payments  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA).  commimications,  postage,  utilities,  printing,  other 
services  (contracting),  supplies,  and  equipment  for  the  entire  Council  operation  are  handled 
through  this  component. 

Executive  Directorate  streamlining.  As  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  to  improve  Council 
operations  and  reduce  costs,  the  Office  of  Communications  and  Publications  (OCP),  formerly 
part  of  the  Executive  Directorate,  was  consolidated  into  the  Office  of  Education  and  Preservation 
Assistance  (OEPA).  Careful  study  determined  that  OCP's  research,  analysis,  writing,  editing, 
design,  and  production  functions  were  best  fulfilled  in  the  context  of  OEPA's  established 
outreach  programs,  including  provision  of  training  and  guidance.  This  action  had  the  benefit  of 
eliminating  one  of  the  Council's  four  mid-level  program  managers;  the  position  has  been 
reclassified  as  a  historic  preservation  specialist  at  a  lower  grade. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  Preservation  Assistance  (OEPA)  conducts  much  of  the  Coimcil's 
Federal  agency  program  improvement,  policy  development,  and  outreach  activities.  It  fulfills  the 
Council's  educational  and  training  responsibilities  with  increased  emphasis  on  providing 
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technical  assistance  for  State  and  local  governments,  working  with  other  staff  units  to  develop 
technical  guidance,  and  participating  in  special  interagency  and  intergovernmental  projects. 
OEPA  assumes  lead  responsibility  for  addressing  government-wide  preservation  issues.  It 
develops  guidance  materials  concerning  policies,  procedures,  and  technical  issues,  and  carries 
out  special  projects.  With  the  assumption  of  OCP's  functions  (see  above),  OEPA  now  provides 
research,  writing,  editing,  design,  and  production  services  for  publications  and  informational 
materials  produced  by  the  Council.  OEPA  has  a  director,  three  senior  professionals  responsible 
for  coordinating  education  and  training.  State  assistance,  and  publications  development 
respectively,  five  professional  staff  members,  and  a  secretary  for  a  total  often  positions. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Offices  of  Review  (EOR/WOR)  The  Eastern  Office  of  Review, 
located  in  Washington,  DC,  and  the  Western  Office  of  Review,  located  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
conduct  the  majority  of  Council  program  and  project  review  activities.  They  work  with  Federal 


agency  staff  on  improving  the  consideration  of  historic  preservation  issues  in  agency 
decisionmaking  and  consult  with  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  local  government  officials, 
applicants,  and  concerned  citizens  to  accorrunodate  Federal  project  needs  with  historic 
preservation  objectives.  Both  offices  are  staffed  largely  by  historic  preservation  specialists,  who 
are  professionals  in  such  disciplines  as  history,  architecture,  architectural  history,  archeology, 
and  planning.  They  are  assisted  by  a  historic  preservation  technician,  a  para-professional  who 
handles  more  routine  processing  aspects  of  case  work.  EOR  consists  of  a  director,  eight  historic 
preservation  specialists,  one  historic  preservation  technician,  and  a  secretary  for  a  total  of  1 1 
FTEs.  WOR  consists  of  a  director,  five  historic  preservation  specialists,  one  historic  preservation 
technician,  and  a  secretary  for  a  total  of  eight  positions. 


Program  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

Primary  program  areas.  As  noted  above,  the  Council  pursues  activities  in  four  basic  program 
areas  to  achieve  its  statutory  mission.  The  review  of  Council  achievements  in  FY  1994,  actions 
underway  in  FY  1995  and  expected  activities  in  FY  1996  to  be  funded  by  the  requested  budget 
level  is  presented  in  accordance  with  those  major  program  areas. 

I.  Policy  Development 

The  NHPA  established  a  national  policy  to  promote  the  living  use  of  historic  properties  to  meet 
the  contemporary  needs  of  society,  such  as  stable  communities,  affordable  housing  and  economic 
development.  Congress  also  directed  the  Federal  government,  acting  in  parmership  with  State 
and  local  government  and  the  private  sector,  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  carrying  out  this  national 
policy.  Today,  the  long-term  health  of  historic  preservation  in  the  United  States  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  adoption  of  government  policies  that  are  favorable  to  the  effective  use  of  historic 
properties.  The  Council  advances  such  policies,  with  the  objective  of  supporting  and 
encouraging  historic  preservation  activities  carried  out  by  State,  local  and  tribal  governments  and 
the  private  sector.  These  range  fi-om  advocating  Federal  tax  policies  that  stimulate  the  private- 
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sector  reuse  of  historic  buildings  to  encouraging  specific  agencies  to  reinforce  local  preservation 
initiatives.    The  Council  also  promotes  the  leadership  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  the 
preservation  field  by  practice  and  example. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Council  seeks  to: 

•  Identify  opportunities  for  the  membership,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  to  adopt 
policies  supportive  of  historic  preservation  and  pursue  them  under  the  guidance  of  the 
membership; 

•  Work  in  partnership  with  other  national,  State  and  local  preservation  organizations  that 
pursue  similar  goals; 

•  Obtain  and  consider  the  views  and  concerns  of  Federal  agencies.  State,  tribal,  and  local 
governments,  affected  private  sector  interests  and  the  public  in  devising  and  advancing 
preservation  policies; 

•  Encourage  Federal  agencies  to  establish  internal  policies  to  fiirther  historic  preservation 
through  their  programs  and  activities;  and 

•  Participate  actively  in  the  legal  and  legislative  process  to  advance  historic  preservation 
objectives. 

Efforts  to  advance  these  objectives  have  been  pursued  by  both  the  Council  membership  and  the 
Coimcil  staff. 

Affordable  housing  and  historic  preservation.  At  their  June  1994,  meeting,  the  members 
responded  to  a  major  policy  concern  that  has  been  challenging  the  historic  preservation 
community.  Over  the  past  several  years,  preservationists  around  the  country  have  been 
increasingly  concerned  that  efforts  to  rebuild  communities  and  provide  affordable  housing  have 
failed  to  use  preservation  techniques  to  meet  these  goals  and  have  often  worked  at  cross-purposes 
with  local  historic  preservation  initiatives.  The  Council  had  co-hosted  a  session  on  this  issue  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  in  March,  which  highlighted  these 
challenges  and  provided  a  valuable  opportunity  to  sample  SHPO  views  on  the  issues. 

The  Council  members  took  four  actions  to  respond  to  the  issue,  several  of  which  were  targeted  to 
specific  problems.  These  are  discussed  in  the  Federal  Agency  Program  Improvement  section.  In 
brief,  the  Council  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
develop  a  framework  for  evaluating  the  historic  significance  of  public  housing  projects;  that  the 
Section  1 06  review  process  for  HUD-funded  HOME  projects  be  streamlined;  and  that  effective 
Section  106  training  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  officials  who  administer  housing 
programs  be  provided. 

The  Council  created  a  member  task  force  to  improve  the  interface  of  historic  preservation  and 
affordable  housing  policies.  The  membership  provides  a  unique  forum  for  this  effort,  as  it 
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includes  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  the  President  of  NCSHPO,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  and  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  all  named  to  the  task  force 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Council  Vice  Chairman,  Executive  Director  of  the  French  Market 
Development  Corporation  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  Council  members  advanced  the  affordable  housing  policy  initiative  at  their  October  1994, 
meeting  held  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  The  principal  focus  was  further  consideration  of  the 
affordable  housing/historic  preservation  area,  with  particular  attention  to  removing  hurdles  to  the 
economic  reuse  of  historic  properties  to  provide  housing.  The  expected  outcome  of  this  initiative 
is  a  Council  policy  statement  to  guide  Section  106  reviews  of  federally  funded  housing  projects. 
Using  its  authority  to  implement  Section  106,  the  Council  will  be  able  to  meld  historic 
preservation  and  housing  needs,  in  this  case  by  introducing  more  flexibility  to  the  application  of 
historic  preservation  standards.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  housing  rehabilitation  less 
costly  and  the  product  more  in  keeping  with  contemporary  lifestyles  of  residents. 

Defense  Department  historic  property  management.  Work  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  was  also  a  major  area  of  Council  policy  formulation.  During  FY  1994.  the  Council  issued 
its  report  on  the  Defense  Department's  cultural  resource  management  programs  in  the  United 
States.  Based  on  a  detailed  study  conducted  by  the  Council  under  the  authority  of  Section  202 
(a)(6)  of  NHPA,  recommendations  were  developed  for  changes  in  DoD's  historic  preservation 
policies  and  programs  in  general,  and  suggestions  made  to  assist  DoD  in  developing  more 
effective  resource  management  initiatives.  The  Council  report  helps  fulfill  a  congressional 
directive  in  the  FY  1990  Defense  Appropriations  bill  that  DoD  establish  the  Legacy  Resource 
Management  Program.  The  purpose  is  to  forge  a  program  of  stewardship,  leadership,  and 
partnership  throughout  DoD  and  the  military  services  for  protection  and  enhancement  of  its 
natural  and  cultural  resource  holdings.  Achieving  this  goal  will  require  a  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  military  and  civilian  arms  of  DoD,  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  private 
organizations,  resource  management  professionals,  and  local  citizens. 

Native  American  concerns.  An  emerging  area  of  concern  in  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Program  is  the  role  given  to  Indian  tribes.  Native  Hawaiians,  and  other  indigenous  Native 
Americans,  both  as  individuals  and  governmental  entities.  Congress  included  major  new 
provisions  in  the  1992  amendments  to  NHPA  that  recognized  the  importance  of  properties 
belonging  to  traditional  Native  American  culture,  provided  formal  means  for  Indian  tribes  to 
become  full  partners  in  the  program,  and  mandated  opportunities  for  Native  Americans  and 
Native  Hawaiians  to  participate  in  the  Section  106  consultation  process  when  Federal  actions 
affect  properties  of  significance  to  them.  This  legislation  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA).  a  landmark  law  giving  Native 
Americans  control  over  Federal  actions  affecting  cultural  items  and  human  remains  important  in 
their  religion  and  culture.  The  law  also  established  a  mechanism  to  repatriate  such  resources  in 
Federal  ownership. 

The  Council  has  expended  considerable  energy  on  issues  of  concern  to  Native  Americans  in  both 
its  own  programs  and  related  ones.  Appointment  of  a  Native  American  to  the  Council  in  January 
1994.  has  assisted  these  efforts  and  rounded  out  Council  capability  to  address  issues  confronting 
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the  NationJil  Historic  Preservation  Program.  A  primary  Council  vehicle  for  embodying  Native 
American  concerns  has  been  the  procedural  revisions  effort,  where  the  Council  advances 
opportunities  for  Native  American  involvement  in  Federal  project  planning  and  provides  the 
means  for  tribal  governments  to  assume  responsibility  for  reviewang  Federal  projects  affecting 
historic  properties  on  tribal  lands,  as  directed  by  statute. 

The  Council  has  also  worked  closely  with  the  National  Park  Service  on  its  implementing 
procedures  for  N  AGPRA,  since  that  law  has  direct  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  Federal  Section  1 06 
responsibilities  on  Federal  and  tribal  lands.  Council  coordination  with  the  NPS  and  Native 
Americans  advanced  on  new  proposed  NPS  regulations  for  tribal  preservation  programs  (with 
their  own  implications  for  Section  1 06  review).  Concerns  center  on  adequate  identification, 
evaluation,  and  protection  of  properties  of  traditional  cultural  and  religious  importance,  and  the 
role  of  Indian  tribes,  Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  and  other  Native  Americans  in  consultation 
about  these  and  other  issues. 

Disaster  policy  development.  The  major  disasters  in  California,  the  Midwest,  and  the  Southeast 
in  FY  1994  have  necessitated  that  the  Council  take  a  comprehensive  view  on  streamlining  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Administration's  (FEMA)  Section  106  responsibilities  and 
waiving  Coimcil  review  when  other  parties  have  reached  agreement.  In  addition  to  extensive 
coordination  with  FEMA,  the  Council  also  consulted  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  others  to  determine  how  to  improve 
disaster  relief  efforts  involving  historic  properties. 

As  a  result  of  the  Coimcil's  coordination  with  the  various  agencies,  it  has  been  able  to  more 
meaningfully  involve  State  Emergency  Management  Offices  and  local  commimities  in 
developing  flexible  approaches  to  considering  historic  values.  More  important,  because  of  recent 
experiences,  the  Council  provided  recommendations  to  the  White  House  Interagency  Floodplain 
Management  Review  Committee  concerning  FEMA's  recovery  efforts  in  historic  communities 
such  as  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri.  The  Council  continues  to  consult  with  FEMA  to  develop  and 
improve  internal  policies  for  expediting  Federal  disaster  relief  efforts  where  historic  properties 
are  valued  by  the  public. 

Legislative  policy.  The  Council  also  advances  historic  preservation  policies  through  the 
legislative  process.  After  participating  actively  in  developing  major  amendments  to  the  NHPA 
that  were  enacted  at  the  end  of  1992,  the  Council  continued  to  be  involved  in  legislative  matters. 
The  Coimcil  endorsed  legislative  initiatives  to  create  an  American  Heritage  Areas  program  and 
worked  with  committee  staff  and  proponents  to  ensure  that  the  program  would  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  Federal  Section  1 06  requirements. 

The  Council  participated  in  the  development  of  legislation  to  create  a  development  corporation 
for  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  California.  This  involvement  was  based  on  a  longstanding 
interest  of  the  Coimcil  in  the  preservation  and  active  reuse  of  this  unique  historic  property  as  the 
Army  terminates  its  use.  Involvement  focused  on  the  creation  of  a  suitable  preservation  review 
process  for  development  proposals. 
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Council  staff  were  also  involved  in  discussions  on  the  proposed  Native  American  Free  Exercise 
of  Religion  Act,  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 
This  bill  presented  serious  challenges  to  the  efficient  management  of  Federal  lands  with  its  rigid 
provisions  regarding  protection  of  traditional  cultural  and  religious  sites.  The  Council  offered  its 
experience  with  the  more  flexible  requirements  of  Section  106  as  a  guide  to  a  more  balanced 
system.  New  legislative  proposals  will  demand  active  participation  in  the  legislative  process 
through  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  with  issues  ranging  from  governmental  downsizing  to  Federal 
tax  incentives  for  owners  who  rehabilitate  historic  homes. 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  actively  worked  with  the  Justice  Department  on  several  major 
lawsuits  challenging  Federal  agency  compliance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
Controversial  cases  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Washington,  DC,  required  special  attention.  The 
Council  advocates  its  policy  positions  with  the  Justice  Department,  attempting  to  have  them 
reflected  in  the  Federal  Government's  litigating  posture  in  court.  This  is  often  crucial  in  shaping 
judicial  interpretations  of  the  NHPA. 

Policy  development  will  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  Council's  program  as  the  role  of 
government  is  reexamined  and  Federal  programs  are  dramatically  restructured.  Opportunities  to 
pursue  major  issues  as  demonstrated  by  the  affordable  housing  initiative  will  arise  more 
frequently  with  changes  in  the  administration  and  funding  of  Federal  programs.  Restructuring  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Park  Service,  along  with  the  prospect  of 
substituting  consolidated  block  grant  fianding  for  current  housing  and  transportation  programs, 
present  great  challenges  for  the  historic  preservation  program  and  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Section  106  review  process. 

II.  Federal  Agency  Historic  Preservation  Program  Improvement 

Federal  historic  preservation  responsibilities.  Section  1 1 0  of  NHPA  directs  Federal  agencies 
to  develop  historic  preservation  programs  that  incorporate  the  policies  of  NHPA  into  their 
routine  practices  and  procedures.  A  long-term  Council  objective  is  to  effectively  integrate 
historic  preservation  considerations  into  Federal  agency  planning  and  decisionmaking  processes 
to  fulfill  this  directive.  This  will  promote  cost-effective  and  timely  consideration  of  historic 
preservation  issues  by  Federal  agencies  and  minimize  the  potential  for  project  delay  and  loss  of 
historic  properties.  Creation  of  effective  agency  procedures  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
delivery  of  Federal  programs,  enhance  the  protection  of  historic  properties,  and  provide  State, 
tribal,  and  local  government.  Native  Americans,  and  the  public  better  access  to  Federal 
decisionmaking  processes  that  influence  decisions  in  their  communities. 

The  Coimcil  is  uniquely  placed  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  this  endeavor.  Section  202  of 
NHPA  authorizes  Council  review  of  Federal  agency  policies  and  procedures  to  promote  their 
effectiveness  and  consistency  with  the  act.  An  independent  Federal  agency  with  diverse 
expertise  in  intergovernmental  relations  as  well  as  historic  preservation,  the  Council  brings  an 
objective  and  informed  perspective  to  such  review. 
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The  Council's  implementing  procedures  for  the  Section  1 06  consultation  process  also  offer 
Federal  agencies  tools  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  their  consideration  of 
historic  properties.  The  procedures  provide  for  development  of  Programmatic  Agreements  (PAs) 
with  the  Council  to  address  comprehensively  how  a  particular  program  or  class  of  Federal 
undertakings  will  address  historic  preservation  issues.  PAs  can  be  national,  regional.  State,  or 
local  in  scope.  They  have  proven  to  effectively  mesh  agency  missions  with  preservation  of 
historic  properties. 

Federal  agency  planning.  Since  its  inception,  the  Council  has  worked  with  agencies  to 
integrate  historic  preservation  into  Federal  agency  planning,  procedures,  and  policy.  The  pace 
has  accelerated  in  recent  years  and  the  fruits  of  these  efforts  have  become  more  evident  and 
widespread. 

The  Council  pursues  a  wide  variety  of  activities  to  achieve  this  goal.  Collectively,  these  actions 
are  designed  to: 

•  Focus  efforts  on  those  Federal  agencies  that  have  the  greatest  impact  on  historic  properties; 

•  Identify  critical  regulations,  procedures,  and  policies  that  should  be  revised  or  created  to 
improve  agency  historic  preservation  performance  or  remove  impediments  to  efficient 
consideration  of  historic  preservation  concerns  in  decisiormiaking; 

•  Set  priorities  that  reflect  relative  importance  of  the  task,  ability  to  complete  it  successfully, 
and  availability  of  Council  resources  to  carry  it  out; 

•  Pursue  objectives  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  affected  Federal  agency  officials,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  where  appropriate,  and  with  due  consideration  of  the  views  of  State, 
local,  and  tribal  governments.  Native  Americans,  and  the  public;  and 

•  Consider  the  particular  needs  of  each  Federal  agency  and  support  the  efficient  pursuit  of  its 
primary  mission. 

During  FY  1 994,  the  Chairman  committed  the  Council  to  working  closely  with  Federal  agencies 
to  develop  effective  agency  historic  preservation  programs  as  envisioned  by  the  1 992  NHPA 
Amendments.  A  direct  result  was  the  launching  of  a  joint  Council-Department  of  Interior  effort 
to  revise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  existing  Section  1 1 0  guidelines,  which  Federal  agencies 
follow  when  meeting  their  statutory  obligations  to  develop  internal  historic  preservation 
programs. 

The  Council  coordinated  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  when  the  original  guidelines  were 
developed  after  the  1 980  NHPA  amendments;  the  result  was  a  joint  Interior-Council  issuance. 
These  revisions  will  implement  the  new  statutory  changes,  including  Section  1 10(a)(2)(E),  which 
requires  Federal  agencies  to  develop  historic  preservation  procedures  consistent  with  the 
Council's  Section  106  regulations.  This  provision  is  a  strong  impetus  for  agencies  to  develop 
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effective  internal  historic  preservation  planning  systems.  Incorporating  useful  government-wide 
guidance  in  the  Secretary's  guidelines  will  advance  the  Council's  long-term  objective  of 
improving  Federal  agency  capability  to  make  sound  decisions  regarding  historic  preservation 


Streamlining  Section  106.  Directly  related  to  the  Section  1 10  guidelines  is  the  Council  initiative 
to  streamline  the  Section  106  consultation  process.  This  effort  is  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
section  concerning  management  of  the  Section  106  process.     Council  procedures  set  the 
standard  for  Federal  agencies;  they  are  being  carefully  crafted  to  embody  the  principles  of  the 
National  Performance  Review,  with  particular  emphasis  on  encouraging  State,  local,  and  tribal 
government  participation  in  the  process  for  planning  Federal  projects  that  affect  their  interests. 

Issues  of  national  importance.  The  Council  also  directs  agency  program  improvement  efforts  at 
solving  historic  preservation  issues  of  current  national  import.  Four  such  areas  received 
substantial  attention  during  FY  1994  and  continued  to  be  priority  topics  in  FY  1995: 

•  Facilitating  the  development  of  affordable  housing  in  historic  residential  areas; 

•  Improving  the  preservation  of  historic  properties  when  the  Federal  Government  responds  to 
natural  disasters; 

•  Promoting  the  preservation  and  reuse  of  historic  properties  during  the  closing  of  military 
bases;  and 

•  Encouraging  the  preservation  of  historic  properties  transferred  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  (RTC). 

In  every  case,  the  Council  brought  its  unique  expertise  and  assistance  to  the  challenge.  Working 
cooperatively  with  the  primary  Federal  program  agency,  it  fashioned  procedures  and  partnerships 
to  improve  the  interface  between  primary  agency  missions  and  the  preservation  of  historic 
properties.  Procedures  were  tailored  and  streamlined,  partnerships  with  State  and  local 
governments  created,  and  program  conflicts,  real  and  perceived,  eliminated. 

Affordable  housing  and  historic  preservation.  At  its  June  1994,  meeting,  the  Council 
membership  initiated  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  better  coordinate  the  consideration  of  historic  preservation  issues  in  the 
administration  of  HUD  programs-nearly  50  percent  of  the  Council's  workload.    Discussed  more 
fully  under  the  policy  development  area,  this  initiative  resulted  in  specific  program  improvement 
steps  worked  out  with  HUD  and  the  historic  preservation  community. 

A  priority  was  the  simplification  of  the  historic  preservation  review  process  for  affordable 
housing  initiatives.  The  Council  developed  a  streamlined  and  tailored  process  for  Section  106 
review  of  projects  funded  under  HUD's  HOME  Program,  a  major  stimulus  to  affordable  housing. 
This  is  embodied  in  a  comprehensive  model  State-based  agreement  for  handling  all  HOME 
Program  activities,  derived  from  the  Council's  proven  system  for  local  government  conduct  of 
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Section  1 06  reviews  under  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program.  In  addition  to 
streamlining  and  decentralizing  reviews  for  this  widely  used  program,  the  approach  marks  a 
significant  step  in  formulating  a  more  comprehensive  and  efficient  system  for  addressing  HUD 
programs  as  they  are  consolidated  in  the  future. 

The  Council  recommended  that  HUD  develop  a  framework  for  evaluating  the  historic 
significance  of  public  housing  projects,  many  of  which  possess  historic  significance,  but  require 
substantial  modernization  to  provide  residents  with  acceptable  housing.  Clarifying  the 
evaluation  of  historic  significance  would  facilitate  Section  106  compliance  and  better  equip 
housing  and  historic  preservation  officials  to  make  sound  judgements  on  the  treatment  of  these 
properties.  HUD  agreed  with  this  advice  and  has  committed  $  1 00,000  to  carry  it  out,  working 
with  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officers. 

The  Council  is  also  consulting  with  HUD  to  provide  effective  Section  106  training  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  officials  who  administer  housing  programs.  The  training  initiative 
has  been  welcomed  by  HUD  and  consultation  continues  to  identify  resources  and  methodology 
to  carry  it  out. 

Disaster  assistance  and  historic  preservation    The  Council  gave  special  attention  to  assisting 
FEMA  in  integrating  streamlined  Section  1 06  review  into  existing  operations  where  historic 
properties  were  present.  Flexible  agreements  enable  SHPOs,  State  Emergency  Management 
Agencies,  and  local  communities  to  work  together  to  resolve  issues  as  they  proceed  with 
recovery  activities  in  historic  areas  affected  by  Presidentially  declared  disasters.  Agreements 
were  created  for  California  for  the  Northridge  Earthquake  and  for  each  of  the  nine  States  affected 
by  the  Midwestern  Floods.  Unique  features  of  these  agreements  include  waiver  of  all  routine 
reviews  in  disaster  situations  and  the  provision  for  Federal  reimbursement  to  SHPOs  for  the 
assistance  they  provide  to  FEMA  over  and  above  normal  duties.  FY  1995  efforts  will  focus  on 
recent  floods. 

The  Coimcil  continues  to  work  closely  with  FEMA  to  provide  technical  assistance  as  needed 
while  disaster  recovery  efforts  proceed  in  historic  areas.  Through  FEMA's  newly  created 
Historic  Preservation  Consultation  Forum,  the  Council  and  FEMA  are  in  the  process  of 
consulting  to  develop  a  precedent-setting  nationwide  approach  to  Section  1 06  consultation  that 
will  be  implemented  through  the  disaster  planning  process  already  in  place  in  each  State. 

Assistance  to  base-closure  communities.  In  response  to  the  announcement  of  the  President's 
Five-Part  Plan  to  revitalize  base  closure  communities,  the  Coimcil  developed  a  number  of 
program  initiatives  focused  on  utilizing  the  Section  106  consultation  process  to  facilitate  local 
redevelopment  of  historic  properties  on  closed  bases.  Although  the  Council  and  the  Army  have 
worked  cooperatively  under  a  Programmatic  Agreement  for  BRAC  actions  since  1 990,  during 
FY  1994  the  Council  expanded  its  outreach  to  the  Defense  Department.  It  commented  on 
proposed  rules  implements  Title  XXIX  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1994, 
developed  a  nimiber  of  educational  tools  for  DoD's  Base  Transition  Office  commimity  use,  and 
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entered  negotiations  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  to  develop  mechanisms  to  ensure 
community  participation  in  the  Section  1 06  process. 

The  Council  also  initiated  negotiations  with  the  Army  to  improve  and  streamline  its 
responsibilities  under  the  PA.  The  outcome  of  these  negotiations  is  a  set  of  action-oriented 
resolutions  that  more  effectively  integrate  Section  106  responsibilities  into  all  aspects  of  the 
BRAC  Program,  avoiding  delays  in  closures  and  transfers.  In  anticipation  of  the  next  round  of 
closures  in  1995,  the  Army  and  the  Council  have  begun  work  on  institutionalizing  and  expanding 
these  resolutions  into  policies  and  guidance  for  all  Army  closure  actions. 

The  Council  continued  negotiation  of  base-specific  PAs  for  closure  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  facilities.  Additionally,  it  developed  several  publications  explaining  each  individual 
service's  BRAC-related  issues  and  programs  of  importance  to  States  and  local  communities. 

Historic  properties  and  the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC) 
assumed  control  of  a  massive  inventory  of  foreclosed  property,  much  of  which  located  in  areas 
that  have  historic  significance.  Although  not  bound  by  the  normal  Section  106  process  which 
would  provide  for  the  consideration  of  historic  properties  before  sale,  RTC  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  in  FY  1993  with  the  Council  to  assist  it  with  the  identification  and 
evaluation  of  historic  properties  in  the  RTC  inventory.  The  Council  enlisted  the  participation  of 
SHPOs  and  other  interested  State  and  local  historic  preservation  organizations  in  20  States  to 
undertake  property  reviews.    RTC  ftinds,  administered  by  the  Council,  reimbursed  these 
participants  for  their  efforts.  The  Council  and  RTC  further  devised  a  system  whereby,  as 
historically  significant  properties  were  identified,  recommendations  could  be  made  to  RTC  for 
protection,  special  marketing  considerations,  or  donation  to  local  governments  or  non-profit 
organizations  for  preservation  purposes. 

During  FY  1994,  the  Council  assumed  the  primary  responsibility  for  assisting  RTC,  as  the 
referrals  from  RTC  diminished.  To  date,  over  10,000  RTC  properties  have  been  reviewed  by 
SHPOs,  the  Council,  and  other  organizations,  resulting  in  the  identification  of  over  1 100  historic 
properties  warranting  consideration  in  the  marketing  process.  This  program  will  continue 
through  FY  1995,  after  which  RTC  goes  out  of  business  and  its  duties  will  be  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC).  For  FY  1996,  the  Council  will  assess  the  need 
for  a  similar  agreement  or  other  measures  with  FDIC,  as  well  as  looking  to  apply  the  lessons 
learned  and  systems  developed  to  similar  issues  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 

Other  program  improvement  activities.  The  Council  has  initiated  many  other  program 
improvements  to  help  solve  problems  emerging  from  the  application  of  the  historic  preservation 
review  process  to  individual  programs.  Most  often,  solutions  involved  tailoring  government- 
wide  Section  106  procedures  to  meet  specific  Federal  program  needs.  Typically  this  was 
accomplished  through  creation  of  a  PA,  supplemented  by  other  program  improvement  activities, 
policy  guidance,  and  technical  assistance.  PAs  are  often  sought  out  by  the  program  agency, 
which  has  identified  ways  to  modify  the  normal  process  to  improve  efficiency.  Similarly, 
Council  staff  and  SHPOs  may  focus  on  a  particular  issues  that  warrants  a  programmatic  solution. 
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Figure  3: 

Major  Programmatic  Negotiations 
FY  1994 -FY  1995 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Programmatic  Agreements  (PAs)  concluded  in  FY  1994 
or  expected  to  be  concluded  in  FY  1995: 

•  Department  of  Agriculture,  National  Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS).  This 
Programmatic  Agreement  for  assistance  programs  allows  flexibility  in  the  application  of  the 
Section  106  process  and  ensures  revision  of  NRCS  policy  and  planning  procedures 

•  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement.  This 
nationwide  PA  for  State  surface  mining  regulatory  programs  allows  State  mining  agencies  and 
SHPOs  to  set  up  a  review  process  to  assist  OSM  to  meet  its  Section  106  compliance 
responsibilities 

•  Department  of  the  Army.  These  PAs  for  deactivation  and  disposal  of  Army  Materiel  Command 
installations  provide  for  one-time  comprehensive  mitigation  that  expedites  facility-by-facility 
deactivation  and  disposal,  resulting  in  substantial  time  and  cost  savings. 

•  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This  model  PA  for  the  State-administered 
HOME  Program  exempts  several  program  activities  from  review  and  delegates  authority  to  the 
SHPO  to  comment  on  routine  development  projects. 

•  General  Services  Administration.  This  PA  for  the  Southeastern  Region  that  covers  all  planning 
activities  and  maintenance  of  historic  properties  establishes  an  expedited  process  for  routine 
maintenance  activities  in  historic  buildings,  and  establishes  a  system  of  early  consultation  with 
SHPOs  in  an  eight-State  region  for  major  new  construction  projects. 

•  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  This  model  PA  for  hydropower  relicensing  projects 
establishes  a  system  whereby  license  applicants  can  work  directly  with  the  SHPO,  with  minimal 
oversight  by  FERC  and  the  Council,  to  develop  cultural  resource  management  plans  for 
hydroelectric  facilities. 

•  Coast  Guard.  This  revised  PA  on  the  leasing  of  lighthouses  will  result  in  clarification  and 
streamlining  of  the  process  for  Coast  Guard  selection  and  monitoring  of  lessees  of  historic 
lighthouses 

•  Federal  Highway  Administration.  This  model  PA  for  the  ISTEA  enhancement  program  allows 
SHPOs  to  determine  which  enhancement  projects  need  to  be  given  in-depth  review  and  which 
can  be  handled  in  a  cursory  manner  because  they  enhance,  not  impair,  historic  properties. 
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During  FY  1 994,  consultation  proceeded  on  PAs  to  address  a  wide  range  of  issues,  including 
transportation  improvements.  Federal  property  management,  hydropower  licensing,  and  Federal 
property  leasing  and  aisposal.  The  resulting  agreements  are  considered  effective  management 
tools  by  Federal  agencies  as  they  diminish  the  number  of  cases  submitted  for  SHPO  and  Council 
review  in  the  normal  manner.  They  redefine  the  roles  of  the  involved  agency,  SHPO,  and 
applicants,  resulting  in  more  localized  decisionmaking.  This  is  achieved  by  exempting  the 
review  of  certain  classes  of  activities,  establishing  guidelines  for  review,  and  creating  alternative 
treatment  plans.  Each  of  the  PAs  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  represents  enhanced  proactive 
planning  for  the  integration  of  historic  preservation  into  Federal  agency  activities  and 
streamlined  review  of  individual  undertakings. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Council  launched  a  new  series.  Federal  Preservation  Program  Notes,  or 
FedNotes,  a  brief,  information  sheet  intended  principally  for  the  Section  106  compliance  staff 
members  in  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers.  During  FY  1994,  nine  issues  were  provided  to 
SHPOs  and  their  Section  106  compliance  staff,  as  well  as  to  Federal  Preservation  Officers. 
These  FedNotes  focused  on  preservation  issues  of  immediate  critical  concern  to  SHPOs  and 
Federal  agencies,  topics  including  various  aspects  of  military  base  realignment  and  closure,  the 
National  Park  Service  nationwide  Section  106  Programmatic  Agreement,  and  Section  106 
aspects  of  the  HUD  HOME  Program.  This  new  publication  was  extremely  well  received  by 
SHPOs,  Federal  agency  staff,  and  others  involved  in  Section  1 06  reviews. 

There  is  also  an  important  and  growing  training  dimension  to  program  improvement,  as  agencies 
recognize  development  of  educational  materials  and  training  as  keys  to  improving  the  way  they 
do  business.  For  example,  the  Council  has  been  assisting  GSA  in  developing  and  presenting 
training  for  regional  GSA  staff  Upon  request,  the  Council  has  also  worked  closely  with  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  offer 
courses  tailored  to  those  agencies'  program  needs.  Both  formal  and  informal  training  assistance 
of  this  sort  will  continue. 

III.  Management  of  the  Section  106  Process 

Protecting  historic  properties .  The  Section  106  process  is  the  ftmdamental  Federal  legal 
protection  for  historic  properties.  Implemented  by  Council  regulations  as  directed  by  Section 
21 1  of  NHPA,  it  requires  Federal  agencies  to  identify,  evaluate,  and  consider  in  good  faith  the 
impacts  of  proposed  actions  on  properties  included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  flirther  requires  agencies  to  consult  with  SHPOs  and  the  Council 
to  resolve  adverse  impacts  on  historic  properties,  with  opportunity  for  input  from  local 
government,  Indian  tribes,  applicants  for  Federal  assistance  and  the  general  public.  Most  cases 
are  resolved  satisfactorily  by  mutual  agreement  on  modifications  responsive  to  unfolding  historic 
preservation  needs;  however,  a  few  each  year  resist  such  resolution  and  are  submitted  to  the 
Council  membership  for  advisor>'  comment,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  head  of  the  sponsoring 
Federal  agency. 

The  Section  1 06  process  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  conflict  resolution  process,  given  that  it 
brings  together  parties  with  significant  interest  in  the  issues  presented,  defines  a  clear  framework 
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for  consultation  and  interaction,  and  prescribes  the  format  for  negotiated  outcomes  that  represent 
the  agreement  of  the  involved  parties.  It  is  an  exemplary  partnership  between  the  Federal 
government  and  State,  local  and  tribal  governments.  The  process  prescribes  a  role  for  these  non- 
Federal  interests,  enfranchises  them  as  key  players  in  the  decisions  affecting  historic  properties, 
and  allows  them  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in  particular  cases.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  central  State  government  participant,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  but  receives  Federal  funding,  through  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund,  to  support  this  involvement.  Furthermore,  Section  1 10(g)  of  NHPA 
authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  reimburse  SHPOs  for  services  provided  to  assist  agency 
compliance  with  Section  106. 

Goals  of  the  Section  106  process.  The  Council's  overall  goal  in  the  review  of  Section  106  cases 
is  to  encourage  agencies  to  consider  and,  where  feasible,  adopt  measures  to  preserve  historic 
properties  that  would  otherwise  be  damaged  or  destroyed,  giving  deference  to  the  views  of  the 
community  that  values  those  properties.  The  Council  does  not  have  the  authority  to  unilaterally 
alter  Federal  actions  that  will  affect  historic  properties  nor  can  it  impose  solutions  on  non  Federal 
parties.  Rather,  its  regulations  emphasize  consultation  among  the  responsible  Federal  agency, 
SHPO,  and  other  interested  persons  to  identify  and,  if  possible,  to  agree  upon  how  to  resolve  any 
conflicts  and  protect  the  properties  in  question. 

Council  efforts  focus  on  managing  and  overseeing  the  Section  1 06  process.  In  case  review,  the 
Coimcil  is  moving  toward  limiting  its  direct  involvement  to  undertakings  that  raise  complex  or 
precedential  questions  of  policy,  procedure,  or  preservation  technique,  involve  significant  public 
controversy,  or  affect  properties  of  national  significance.  The  Council  encourages  effective  and 
consistent  resolution  of  preservation  issues  in  the  Section  106  process  among  the  Federal  agency, 
the  involved  SHPO  and  the  interested  public. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Council  seeks  to: 

•  Ensure  that  Federal  agencies  comply  with  the  Section  1 06  process  and  commitments  made 
regarding  the  treatment  of  historic  properties; 

•  Support  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs  by  providing  timely  and  usefiil  guidance, 
technical  assistance  and  advice  and  participating  in  consultation  when  requested  by  those 
parties; 

•  Encourage  solutions  that  best  reflect  the  interest  of  the  community  in  preserving  and  using  its 
historic  resources; 

•  Promote  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  and  time  needed  to  consider  historic  properties  in  the 
Federal  plaiming  process;  and 

•  Avoid  reversing  or  modifying  agreements  reached  jointly  by  Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs 
imless  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  do  so. 
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During  FY  1994,  the  Council  continued  to  place  high  priority  on  the  management  of  the  Section 
106  process,  which  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  the  Council's  program  activities.  This  role 
has  two  aspects:  general  oversight  of  the  process,  leading  to  procedural  improvements, 
clarifications,  and  technical  guidance,  and  individual  project  review.  The  intensive  effort  to 
streamline  procedures  was  the  primary  effort  undertaken  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  to  improve  the 
Council's  overall  management  of  the  Section  106  process.  Meanwhile,  case  reviews  continued 
under  the  current  regulations,  at  an  increasing  rate. 

Council  regulations  set  forth  a  process  consisting  of  five  basic  steps  shown  in  Figure  4.  This 
process  will  continue  to  guide  the  Council's  work  through  FY  1995,  but  is  likely  to  be  revised  in 
important  ways  for  FY  1996  and  beyond. 

Improving  the  Section  106  process.  In  response  to  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1992  and  as  part  of  the  Administration's  National  Performance  Review,  the 
Council  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  implementing  procedures,  last  changed  in 
1986,  to  identify  changes  that  could  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  consultation 
process.  The  membership  played  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  proposed  revisions.  The 
regulations  were  carefully  scrutinized  to  identify  ways  to  improve  the  process  and  integrate  new 
statutory  charges.  Focus  groups  of  primary  Section  106  participants  provided  input  on  the 
direction  of  regulatory  reform.  The  Council  prepared  a  questionnaire  on  the  Section  106  process; 
it  reached  over  1 ,200  interested  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  organizations 
and  individuals;  over  400  of  them  responded. 

Task  force    A  Council  task  force,  created  in  early  1993  to  oversee  the  revision  process,  met 
several  times  to  adopt  policies  to  guide  reform  and  to  approve  specific  changes  to  the  regulations. 
Based  upon  the  Task  Force's  recommended  action,  the  Council  published  the  proposed  revised 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment  in  October  1994.  The  Chairman 
extended  the  comment  period  to  February  2,  1995.  following  commenters'  requests.  The  Council 
intends  to  actively  pursue  the  concerns  raised  by  commenters  as  the  year  progresses,  developing 
appropriate  changes  and  incorporating  useful  improvements  suggested  during  the  comment 
period.  It  is  anticipated  that  revised  regulations  will  be  adopted  by  the  membership  to  take  effect 
in  early  FY  1996. 

Principles  for  streamlining.  While  the  precise  form  and  content  of  revised  regulations  cannot  be 
predicted  at  this  time,  the  Council  membership  did  adopt  certain  principles  to  guide  the  effort: 

•  Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs  should  be  given  greater  authority  to  conclude  Section  106 
review; 

•  The  Council  should  spend  more  time  monitoring  program  trends  and  overall  performance  of 
Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs  and  less  time  reviewing  individual  cases  or  participating  in 
case-specific  consultation; 

•  Section  1 06  review  requirements  should  be  integrated  with  environmental  review  required  by 
other  statutes; 
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How  does  Section  106  review 
work?  TTie  process  Is  spelled 
out  in  "Protection  of  Historic 
Properties,"  regulations  found  in 
ttie  US  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions at  36  CFR  Part  800.  The 
process  involves  five  basic 
steps,  as  follow 

Step  1 :  Identify  and  evaluate 
historic  properties 

The  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  an  undertaking  begins  by 
identifying  the  historic  proper- 
ties the  undertaking  may  affect. 
To  do  this,  the  agency  first  re- 
views background  information 
and  consults  with  the  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officer 
(SHPO)  and  others  who  may 
know  about  historic  properties 
in  the  area.  Based  on  this  re- 
view the  agency  determines 
what  additional  surveys  or  other 
field  studies  may  be  needed, 
and  conducts  such  studies. 

Section  106  review  embraces 
properties  that  are  included  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  those  that  are  eligi- 
ble for  inclusion.  If  a  property 
has  already  been  included  in 
the  National  Register,  further 
evaluation  is  not  required    If 
properties  (districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, structures,  or  objects)  are 
found  that  may  be  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places,  but  have  not 
yet  been  included  in  the  Regis- 
ter, the  agency  evaluates  them 
using  criteria  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  main- 
tains the  Register.  This 
evaluation  is  carried  out  in  con- 
sultation with  the  SHPO;  if  ques- 
tions arise  about  the  eligibility  of 
a  given  property,  the  agency 
may  seek  a  formal  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 


Step  2:  Assess  effects 

If  properties  Included  in  or  eligi- 
ble for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  are  found,  the  agency 
then  assesses  what  effect  its  un- 
dertaking will  have  on  them. 
Again  the  agency  works  with 
the  SHPO,  and  considers  the 
views  of  others.  The  agency 
makes  its  assessment  based  on 
criteria  found  in  the  Council's 
regulations,  and  can  make  one 
of  three  determinations: 

•  No  effect:  the  undertaking 
will  not  affect  historic  prop- 
erties; 

.     No  adverse  effect:  the  un- 
dertaking will  affect  one  or 
more  historic  properties, 
but  the  effect  will  not  be 
harmful; 

Adverse  effect:  the  under- 
taking will  harm  one  or 
more  historic  properties. 

Step  3:  Consultation 

If  an  adverse  effect  may  occur, 
the  agency  consults  with  the 
SHPO  and  others  in  an  effort  to 
find  ways  to  make  the  undertak- 
ing less  harmful.  Depending 
upon  the  circumstances,  others 
may  include  local  governments, 
Indian  tribes,  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  property  own- 
ers, other  members  of  the 
public,  and  the  Council.  Con- 
sultation usually  results  in  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
(MOA),  which  outlines  agreed 
upon  measures  that  the  agency 
will  take  to  reduce,  avoid,  or  miti- 
gate the  adverse  effect.  In 
some  cases  the  consulting  par- 
ties may  agree  that  no  such 
measures  are  available,  but  that 
the  adverse  effects  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  public  interest. 

If  consultation  proves  unpro- 
ductive, the  agency,  the  SHPO, 


or  the  Council  itself,  may  termi- 
nate consultation.  The  agency 
submits  appropriate  documenta- 
tion to  the  Council  and  requests 
the  Council's  written  comments. 

Step  4:  Council  comment 

If  the  Council  participated  in 
consultation  and  signs  the  re- 
sulting MOA,  the  process  is  con- 
cluded. Otherwise,  the  agency 
submits  the  MOA  for  Council  re- 
view. The  Council  can  accept  it, 
request  changes,  or  opt  to  issue 
written  comments.  If  consult- 
ation is  terminated,  the  Council 
issues  its  written  comments  di- 
rectly to  the  agency  head 

Step  5:  Proceed 

If  an  MOA  is  executed,  the 
agency  proceeds  with  its  under- 
taking under  the  terms  of  the 
MOA.  In  the  absence  of  an 
MOA,  the  agency  head  must 
take  into  account  the  Council's 
written  comments  in  deciding 
whether  and  how  to  proceed. 
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Enforcement  of  Section  1 06  should  be  increased  and  specific  remedies  siiould  be  provided 
for  failure  to  comply;  and 

There  should  be  expanded  opportunities  for  public  involvement  in  the  Section  1 06  process. 


These  principles  will  continue  to  guide  the  development  of  the  final  version. 

Project  reviews.  The  number  of  cases  submitted  for  Council  review  under  Section  106  exhibited 
only  moderate  growth  in  FY  1994,  after  a  dramatic  36  percent  increase  the  previous  year.  Such 
fluctuation  can  be  attributed  to  various  factors.  Increased  Federal  agency  understanding  of  legal 
responsibilities  brought  about  by  Council  training  and  education  efforts,  improved  Federal 
agency  historic  preservation  programs,  and  special  Federal  program  initiatives,  such  as  disaster 
assistance  or  base  closings,  can  swell  the  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  success 
with  Programmatic  Agreements  and  other  procedural  streamlining  steps  taken  by  the  Council  can 
reduce  individual  case  submissions.  An  example  is  the  adoption  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  nationwide  PA  early  in  FY  1994,  which  eliminated  many  submissions. 

There  were  2,937  new  cases  submitted  for  Council  review  in  FY  1994.  Combined  with  cases 
carried  over  from  the  previous  year  (696)  and  plans  submitted  for  Council  review  (338),  the 
overall  Section  106  caseload  stood  at  3,971  Federal  undertakings  requiring  substantive  Council 
review  of  impacts  on  historic  properties.  Of  these,  3,266  were  closed,  798  by  Memoranda  of 
Agreement  specifying  actions  to  avoid  or  mitigate  harm  to  historic  properties.  All  but  nine  of  the 
cases  were  resolved  through  consultation.  These  cases  were  commented  upon  by  panels  of 
Council  members  or  by  Chairman's  letters. 

Cases  submitted  to  the  members  for  comment  and  foreclosures  of  the  Council's  opportimity  to 
comment  continue  to  occur  relatively  infrequently  and  can  be  managed  with  existing  resource 
levels.  In  fact,  FY  1 993  witnessed  a  drop  in  comment  cases,  a  trend  that  continued  in  FY  1 994 
and  should  remain  relatively  constant  in  FY  1995. 

Council  reviews  necessitated  by  previously  completed  cases  dropped  slightly  from  the  FY  1992 
figure  of  360  to  328.    These  include  the  various  mitigation  proposals,  data  recovery  plans,  and 
final  designs  and  specifications  that  have  been  developed  pursuant  to  Memoranda  of  Agreement 
and  Programmatic  Agreements.  Often  the  formal  Section  106  review  is  completed  with  certain 
decisions  related  to  the  precise  treatment  of  preservation  process  with  the  overall  project 
development  schedule,  and  allows  final  treatment  decisions  to  be  based  on  information  often 
lacking  when  the  Section  106  process  is  formally  engaged.  The  personnel  resources  devoted  to 
these  activities  varies  greatly,  depending  on  the  complexity  and  number  of  issues  remaining  to  be 
resolved  under  the  terms  of  an  executed  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

Analysis  of  Section  106  activity.  A  detailed  analysis  of  Section  106  activity  is  found  in  figure  6. 
As  discussed  in  that  section,  there  will  be  significant  changes  in  the  Council's  Section  106 
caseload  in  FY  1996  and  beyond,  as  procedural  changes  substantially  alter  the  Council  role  in  the 
Section  106  process. 
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Figure  5: 

Section  106  Caseload 
FY  1987 -FY  1995 


Year 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Caseload 

1563 

2176 

2903 

2943 

3034 

2862 

3568 

3971 

3955 

Completed 

1160 

1524 

1913 

1766 

1917 

2305 

2682 

3266 

3277 

Carryover 

403 

652 

990 

927 

496 

404 

696 

506 

453 

Cases  retired 

250 

621 

153 

190 

199 

225 
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Figure  6:  Section  106  Project  Reviews 


1994 
actual 


1995 
est. 


1996 
est 


Incoming  caseload 

Carryover  from  previous  year 
New  cases  submitted 
Plans  submitted  for  review 

Annual  caseload  (total) 


696 

2,937 

338 

3,971 


506 

3,124 

325 

3,955 


453 

3,200 

275 

3,928 


Outgoing  caseload 

No  adverse  effect  determinations 
Adverse  effect  determinations 
All  Memoranda  of  Agreement 

(SHPO-Agency  MOAs) 
(Three-party  MOAs) 
(Programmatic  Agreements) 

Failure  to  agree 

(Comments  by  members) 

(Foreclosures) 
Plans  reviewed 
Emergencies  and  discoveries 

Cases  completed  (total) 


2,104 


3,266 


2,100 


2,000* 


798 

800 

1,000 

(382) 

(400) 

(500) 

(168) 

(150) 

(225) 

(248) 

(250) 

(275) 

9 

12 

22 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(7) 

(9) 

(18) 

304 

310 

300 

51 

55 

60 

3,277 


3,382 


Net  case  carryover 
Cases  retired 

Carryover  to  next  year  (total) 


199 
506 


225 
453 


150 
396 


Definitions 


Carryover  from  previous  year  includes  all  cases  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

New  cases  submitted  are  those  submitted  for  Council  review  under  the  Section  106  regulations 

Plans  submitted  for  review  includes  mitigation  and  other  plans  that  have  been  developed  pursuant  to  an 
MOA  or  PA  which  are  subsequently  reviewed  by  the  Council  They  often  cover  archeological  data  recov- 
ery, rehabilitation  of  histonc  structures,  marketing  of  historic  buildings,  design  for  new  construction  in  his- 
toric districts  and  similar  mitigation  requinng  detailed  planning  as  a  project  moves  forward  They  may  also 
include  plans  for  dealing  with  emergencies  and  the  discovery  of  historic  properties  after  a  project  is  under- 
way 

No  adverse  effect  determinations  (NAE)  are  determinations  by  Federal  agencies  in  consultation  with 
SHPOs  that  the  project  will  not  adversely  affect  historic  properties.   The  Council  reviews  these  to  ensure 
that  proper  decisions  have  been  reached.  If  objections  to  the  determinations  are  noted,  the  Council  may 
specify  conditions  which,  if  accepted  by  the  agency,  would  remove  the  basis  for  objection  or  the  Council 
may  seek  to  develop  an  MOA.  *  Under  the  revised  Section  106  procedures,  the  Council  is  proposing  to 
forego  these  reviews 
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Adverse  effect  determinations  lead  to  consultation  and  usually  an  MOA  which  sets  forth  measures  to 
avoid,  minimize,  or  mitigate  adverse  effects.  SHPO-agency  MOAs  are  submitted  to  the  Council  for  30-day 
review;  the  Council  can  accept  the  MOA,  specify  changes  that  will  make  it  acceptable,  or  comment  on  the 
undertaking  rather  than  accepting  the  MOA.  Tfiree-party  MOAs  are  developed  with  the  Council  as  a  party 
to  the  consultation  process;  the  Council  executes  the  MOA  along  with  the  other  parties.  The  revised  Sec- 
tion 106  procedures  would  have  SHPO-agency  MOAs  filed  with,  but  not  signed  by,  the  Council. 

Programmatic  Agreements  are  more  involved  agreements  for  complex  projects  often  affecting  many  his- 
toric properties  and  requiring  a  phased  approach  to  mitigation.  Many  are  multi-year  programs  (such  as 
Community  Development  Block  Grants)  that  are  best  dealt  with  by  a  PA  tailored  to  their  specific  needs  or 
complex  linear  or  multi-State  projects 

Failure  to  agree.  VWien  the  parties  fail  to  reach  an  MOA,  the  Council  membership  issues  written,  advisory 
comments  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency. 

Foreclosures  occur  when  a  Federal  agency  takes  an  action,  such  as  demolishing  a  historic  building  prior 
to  completing  the  Section  106  process,  thereby  precluding  the  Council  from  commenting.  This  category 
also  includes  "anticipatory  demolition,"  which  occurs  when  an  applicant  for  Federal  assistance  knowingly 
destroys  a  historic  property  to  avoid  Section  106.  NHPA  requires  the  Federal  agency  to  deny  assistance, 
unless  it  determines  that  circumstances  warrant  granting  it  after  the  agency  consults  with  the  Council 

Emergency  undertakings  are  agency  actions  resulting  from  natural  disasters,  a  govemor's  declared 
State  emergency,  or  locally  determined  threats  to  public  safety  that  qualify  for  special  expedited  review  un- 
der the  Council's  regulations.  Discoveries  occur  when  a  historic  property  is  unexpectedly  found  duhng 
project  implementation;  special  procedures  apply  for  expedited  review. 

Plans  reviewed  are  completed  review  of  those  plans  (data  recovery,  rehabilitation,  new  construction,  etc.) 
submitted  in  accordance  with  previously  agreed  upon  measures. 

Cases  retired  are  cases,  formerly  carried  as  open,  that  have  been  determined  to  be  no  longer  active  and 
are  closed  by  the  Council.  TTiey  have  usually  been  dropped  by  the  sponsoring  agency  or  placed  on 
indefinite  hold  without  the  agency  advising  the  Council. 
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Figure  7.  Section  106  Maniigement  Acfivfties 


Summary  of  activities 


1994 

1995 

1996 

actual 

est. 

est 

2,450 

2,500 

3,800 

340 

345 

450 

50 

55 

120 

5 

5 

25 

Planning  assistance 
Public  requests 
Monitoring  and  oversight 
Procedural  dispute  resolution 


Definitions 


As  the  Council  removes  itself  from  involvement  in  more  routine  case  reviews,  more  time  will  be  spent  on 
ensuring  the  Section  106  process  functions  smoothly  and  problems  are  resolved.  This  will  produce  a 
growing  number  of  Council  actions  that  are  reflected  in  current  worl^load  factors,  as  well  as  new  ones  that 
must  await  the  outcome  of  the  revisions  to  the  Section  106  process  to  be  more  precisely  defined. 

Planning  assistance  includes  a  wide  range  of  informal  technical  assistance,  review  of  environmental 
documents  or  reports,  or  coordination  with  SHPOs  and  agencies  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  project  plan- 
ning. This  help  promotes  eariy  agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  SHPO,  reducing  the  amount  of 
Council  lime  spent  later  on  review  of  the  case.  This  function  will  increase  dramatically  when  the  Section 
106  process  is  amended. 

Public  requests  currently  includes  both  specific  public  requests  for  Council  review  of  agency  findings  in- 
volving its  identification,  evaluation,  or  effect  determinations  (Section  800.6(e),  as  well  as  more  general  re- 
quests for  the  Council  to  investigate  whether  an  agency  should  be  complying  with  Section  106  for  a  given 
project.  VWth  the  removal  of  the  Council  from  routine  case  review,  provisions  are  being  proposed  that 
would  give  the  public  greater  access  to  request  the  Council  to  review  an  agency  finding. 

Monitoring  and  oversight  Is  Council-Initiated  investigations  and  reviews  of  potentially  problemmatic 
cases.  Reallocation  of  resources  from  individual  case  review  will  allow  the  Council  to  more  actively  monitor 
the  performances  of  the  Section  106  process. 

Procedural  dispute  resolution  embraces  those  situations  where  the  Council  resolves  disagreement 
between  a  Federal  agency  and  a  SHPO  or  other  party  over  questions  of  regulatory  application  or 
interpretation.  Council  advice  can  preclude  court  challenges  and  project  delay. 
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While  the  level  of  activity  during  FY  1995  can  be  reasonably  predicted,  new  regulations  in  effect 
in  FY  1996  will  bring  dramatic  changes  in  the  Council's  workload  and  a  substantial  reduction  in 
actual  case  numbers  as  the  Council  removes  itself  from  review  of  routine  cases.  In  FY  1996  and 
beyond,  traditional  workload  factors  applicable  in  previous  years  will  be  eliminated  or 
significantly  reduced. 

Personnel  and  budget  savings  provided  for  by  these  reduced  workload  demands  will  be  offset  by 
new  Council  responsibilities,  likely  to  include: 

•  An  expanded  need  to  work  closely  with  a  wide  range  of  Federal  agencies  to  ensure  the 
consistency  of  their  procedures  with  the  Council's,  as  mandated  by  the  1992  NHPA 
Amendments; 

•  Establishment  of  monitoring  procedures  to  ensure  that  responsibilities  carried  out  by  agencies 
and  SHPOs  in  handling  newly  delegated  responsibilities  for  resolution  of  noncontroversial 
cases  are  met; 

Greater  need  to  respond  to  public  requests  to  review  agency  determinations  and  resolutions; 

More  active  and  direct  Council  involvement  in  consultation  in  those  cases  which  include 
strong  public  interest,  negotiation  challenges,  or  difficult  design  or  treatment  issues; 

Development  of  better  and  more  detailed  information  for  SHPOs  to  better  equip  those  offices 
for  handling  their  enhanced  responsibilities; 

•  More  consistent  work  with  Federal  agencies,  particularly  those  that  are  the  primary  Section 
106  users,  to  help  them  improve  historic  preservation  planning  and  integration  of 
preservation  into  their  overall  project  development  and  implementation;  and 

Extensive  training  for  all  segments  of  the  Section  106  user  population. 

Organizational  realignments.  The  organizational  realignments  made  in  FY  1993  have  allowed 
the  Council  to  respond  to  the  increasingly  complex  Section  106  caseload.  Although  additional 
staff  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  FY  1994,  rising  costs  of  salaries  and  benefits  have 
prohibited  expansion  of  the  staff  essential  to  maintain  the  Council's  ability  to  meet  projected  rises 
in  cases.  Efforts  are  now  focused  on  streamlining  and  more  efficient  use  of  its  resources  to  allow 
the  Council  to  carry  out  its  new  charges  from  the  1992  NHPA  amendments  and  assist  Federal 
agencies  in  meeting  their  statutory  obligations. 

Related  Section  106  work.  Figure  7  identifies  work  products  related  to  overseeing  the  Section 
106  process.  These  substantial  and  time-consuming  related  activities  stem  from  technical 
assistance  to  agencies,  responding  to  the  public,  and  resolving  problems  that  occur  in  the  process. 
Definitions  of  each  category  are  provided  in  the  accompanying  explanatory  notes,  including 
changes  likely  to  result  from  revisions  to  the  Section  106  process. 
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Figure  7  shows  all  categories  are  experiencing  modest  increases  with  likely  jumps  in  FY  1996. 
Planning  assistance  is  a  particularly  important  and  often  time-consuming  task.  Implicit  in  the 
recent  reorganization  was  the  belief  that  this  work  of  the  Council  will  continue  to  grow  and 
assume  even  greater  importance.  In  many  respects  this  represents  perhaps  the  most  important 
service  the  Council  can  provide,  since  increasingly  much  of  the  planning  for  historic  resources 
by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Section  106  process  relies  upon  assistance  provided  by  SHPOs. 
The  Council  is  presently  exploring  better  ways  to  communicate  information  to  the  SHPOs  about 
Federal  programs,  as  well  as  cross-cutting  preservation  issues,  to  enable  them  to  do  a  better  job. 

IV.  Outreach 

Knowledge  of  Federal  preservation  laws,  policies,  and  procedures  is  essential  for  both  Federal 
agencies  and  those  State,  local,  and  tribal  officials,  applicants,  and  concerned  citizens  who  wish 
to  participate  in  the  processes  created  by  NHPA.  Broad  understanding  enables  officials  to 
anticipate  historic  preservation  considerations  and  incorporate  them  into  agency  planning,  avoids 
confrontation  and  delay,  facilitates  decisions  that  support  preservation,  and  allows  the  public  to 
effectively  communicate  to  Federal  officials  its  wishes  for  the  future  of  its  heritage.  The  Council 
conducts  a  variety  of  outreach  activities  as  directed  by  NHPA  to  advance  this  objective.  It 
provides  education,  training,  and  information  about  its  the  Section  1 06  process  to  interested 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals.  It  also  offers  information  on  other  aspects  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Program,  most  notably  those  policies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  affect  historic  preservation. 

To  carry  this  out,  the  Council  seeks  to; 

•  Give  priority  to  training,  educating  and  informing  the  primary  participants  in  the  Section  106 
process; 

•  Direct  outreach  activities  toward  building  partnerships  to  advance  Council  policies  and 
programs,  encouraging  the  involvement  of  State,  tribal,  and  local  governments  and  the 
public; 

•  Build  self-sustaining  systems  and  networks  to  educate  participants  in  the  Section  106 
process; 

•  Respond  promptly  and  usefully  to  the  needs  of  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  local  government 
agencies,  affected  private  sector  interests,  and  the  public  for  information  about  the  Council's 
activities  and  the  consultation  process;  and 

•  Use  the  full  range  of  information  means  and  modem  technology  to  disseminate  important 
information  on  the  Council  and  Federal  agency  programs  affecting  historic  properties  to  a 
broad  public  in  a  timely  marmer. 

As  noted  above,  the  Council  combined  the  former  Office  of  Communications  and  Publications 
with  the  Office  of  Education  and  Preservation  Assistance  early  in  FY  1995.  This  organizational 
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streamlining  brought  together  the  resources  committed  to  pubUcations  production  and 
information  dissemination  with  the  staff  assigned  the  primary  responsibility  for  preparing 
technical  guidance,  providing  advice  and  assistance,  and  conducting  the  Council  training  and 
education  program.  This  effectively  concentrates  the  primary  Council  outreach  activities  in  a 
single  organizational  unit. 

In  FY  1994  and  continuing  into  FY  1995,  outreach  activities  fell  into  three  primary  areas: 

•  Training  and  education; 

•  Publications  and  information;  and 

•  Liaison  with  Federal  agencies,  SHPOs,  and  Section  106  participants. 

Training  and  education.  Educational  outreach,  which  fulfills  the  Council's  mandates  under 
Section  202(a)(5)  and  (7)  of  the  NHPA,  remains  a  dynamic  and  growing  component  of  the 
agency's  mission,  extremely  well-received  by  those  who  use  it.  The  Council's  successful 
education  program  is  closely  linked  to  its  other  technical  assistance  and  program  review 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Federal,  State,  local,  and  tribal  officials,  applicants  for 
Federal  assistance,  and  contractors  in  the  requirements  of  Federal  historic  preservation  law  and 
Section  106  review.  The  Council  views  historic  preservation  education  as  a  critical  means  of 
program  improvement  and  preservation  assistance,  because  experience  has  shown  that  educating 
Federal  agency  officials  and  others  saves  significant  time  in  processing  Section  106 
undertakings;  improves  consultation;  and  provides  agency  officials  with  the  information  they 
need  to  incorporate  historic  preservation  concerns  and  responsibilities  into  their  plaiming. 
Courses  also  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  participants  to  interact  with  each  other  and 
share  information  about  problems  and  solutions  of  mutual  interest. 

The  program  has  continued  to  evolve  as  the  Council  has  responded  to  growing  demand  for  open- 
enrollment  introductory  courses,  while  enhancing  the  Council's  ability  to  respond  to  special, 
more  targeted,  and  more  focused  training  needs  and  problem  areas.  There  continues  to  be 
increased  requests  for  Council  partnership  in  new  educational  initiatives.  In  addition  to  its 
longstanding  cooperative  agreement  with  the  GSA  Interagency  Training  Center  to  co-sponsor 
introductory  courses  that  are  offered  nationwide,  the  Council  has  continued  its  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  (UNR)  to  co-sponsor  a  series  of  advanced  courses  on  effective 
Section  106  consultation,  as  well  as  to  develop  and  present  special  courses  for  such 
constituencies  as  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Indian  tribes  and  the  private 
sector. 

Whereas  the  education  program's  focus  in  past  years  was  on  developing  and  presenting  new, 
specially  targeted  courses,  the  emphasis  in  FY  1994,  which  will  continue  into  FY  1995,  has  been 
on  forging  new  partnerships  and  more  efficiently  managing  the  expanding  program.  FY  1996 
will  present  a  sjjecial  challenge,  as  the  education  program  will  focus  much  of  its  effort  on 
developing  and  presenting  comprehensive  training  on  the  revised  Section  1 06  process.  Based  on 
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its  experience  in  implementing  previous  changes,  the  Council  will  need  to  commit  substantial 
time  and  resources  to  providing  users  of  the  process  with  up-to-date  information. 

DoD  training  and  education.  The  Council  continued  in  FY  1 994  to  provide  practical  training 
and  education  services  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  NCSHPO,  and  the  Navy,  the  Council  developed  and  conducted  a  new  training  course 
for  DoD  personnel.  This  course  is  being  offered  in  FY  1995;  it  will  be  adapted  to  other  Federal 
property  management  agencies.  With  funding  from  DoD's  Legacy  Resource  Management 
Program,  the  Council  extended  its  partnership  with  the  Navy  for  development  of  a  videotape  on 
Section  106  review  that  would  provide  DoD  with  an  inexpensive  and  easy-to-use  training 
module.  The  videotape  is  scheduled  for  release  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.  The  Council  continued  to 
work  closely  with  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  on  the  Navy's  training  program, 
cooperated  with  the  Air  Force  in  making  its  training  more  widely  applicable  and  available  to 
other  DoD  components,  and  made  speakers  and  other  assistance  available  on  a  regular  and 
continuing  basis.  The  DoD  experience  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  integral  relation 
between  training  and  the  Council's  fundamental  goal  of  improving  Federal  agency  historic 
preservation  programs. 

Figure  9  shows  that  in  FY  1994  the  Council  trained  almost  1,000  Federal,  State,  local,  and  tribal 
officials  and  contractors  in  28  courses.  This  included  1 8  introductory  courses  co-sponsored  by 
the  GSA  Interagency  Training  Center;  cooperation  with  UNR  in  offering  seven  advanced 
seminars,  and  three  additional  courses  for  the  Forest  Service  and  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  a  new- 
course  for  DoD  property  managers  in  cooperation  with  NPS  and  NCSHPO.  The  courses  planned 
for  FY  1995  and  1996  anticipate  a  leveling  in  this  activity  as  the  emphasis  shifts  to  specialized 
training  on  revised  Section  106  procedures. 

Another  critical  element  of  the  Council's  training  and  outreach  program  is  the  regular 
participation  of  its  professional  staff  in  workshops,  seminars  and  conferences  as  speakers  and 
resource  persons.  The  Council  uses  this  vehicle  to  inform  a  wide  range  of  government  officials, 
preser\'ation  professionals,  industry-  representatives.  Native  Americans  and  interested  citizens  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program  in  general  and  the  Section  106  process  in  particular. 
Audiences  have  ranged  from  attendees  at  the  Transportation  Research  Board  annual  meeting,  a 
gathering  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  highway  and  transportation  officials,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  Environmental  Review  Board,  to  the  Keepers  of  the  Treasures,  a  group  of  Native 
American  tribal  and  cultural  leaders  who  are  key  advisors  to  the  National  Park  Service  on  its 
tribal  programs.  Participation  is  relatively  low-cost,  but  plays  an  important  role  in  disseminating 
practical  information  on  Council  programs  and  policies  and  learning  the  views  and  concerns  of 
the  many  users  of  the  Section  106  process. 

Priorities  in  FY  1996.  Many  of  these  activities  will  continue  into  FY  1996  but  will  require  an 
adjustment  of  priorities  and  reallocation  of  training  resources.  The  highest  priority  training  and 
educational  objectives  for  FY  1996  will  be: 

•      Integrating  procedural  changes  into  the  course  curticula  and  conducting  special  transition 
training  sessions  to  introduce  them  to  users; 
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Procedural  guidance: 

•  Protection  of  Historic  Properties  (36  CFR  Part  800) 

•  Section  J  06,  Step-by-Step 

•  Introduction  to  Federal  Projects  and  Historic  Preservation  Law  -  A  Training  Course 

•  Public  Participation  in  Section  106  Review:  A  Guide  for  Agency  Officials 

•  Section  106  Participation  by  Local  Governments 

•  Participation  by  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 

Technical  guidance: 

•  Balancing  Historic  Preservation  Needs  with  the  Operation  of  Highly  Technical  or  Scientific 
Facilities 

Preservation  legislation: 

•  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  1966.  as  amended,  3rd  ed. 
Reports: 

•  Report  to  the  President  and  Congress  1993 

•  Defense  Department  Compliance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act:  Section 
202(a)(6)  Evaluation  Report 
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•  Incorporating  the  new  course  for  Federal  property  managers  into  the  training  program  and 
making  it  more  widely  available;  and 

•  Assisting  agencies.  States,  and  tribes  in  developing  training  programs  for  their  personnel 
reflecting  the  revised  Section  1 06  process. 

The  Council  has  made  significant  strides  in  building  partnerships  to  augment  its  own  training 
resources  to  reach  an  expanding  audience.  Use  of  private  contract  instructors  in  tandem  with 
Council  staff  to  teach  training  courses  provides  necessary  Council  perspective  in  the  classroom 
while  reducing  the  demand  on  staff  This  will  continue  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  GSA  Interagency  Training  Center  and  the  University  of  Nevada. 
Reno.  These  arrangements  provide  reimbursements  for  Council  instructional  expenses  and  are 
drawn  from  student  tuition  fees.  Additional  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agencies  (such 
as  the  Defense  Department  and  the  National  Park  Service),  institutions,  and  organizations  will 
enable  the  Council  to  continue  to  develop,  offer,  or  co-sponsor  special  curricula  and  training. 

Publications  development  and  distribution.  Closely  related  to  the  formal  education  and  training 
program  is  the  development  and  distribution  of  published  materials  on  the  Council's  activities. 
These  embrace  two  general  categories.  The  first  includes  those  formal  reports  mandated  by 
Congress  or  prepared  as  part  of  a  special  project  or  initiative  undertaken  by  the  Council.  The 
Report  to  the  President  and  Congress  1993  is  the  Council's  annual  report  of  its  activities  and 
important  trends  in  national  historic  preservation.  A  focal  point  was  reporting  on  the  ongoing 
process  of  streamlining  the  Section  106  procedures.  The  report  also  explores  Native  American 
issues  as  they  relate  to  Section  1 06  review,  particularly  the  emphasis  placed  in  this  area  by  the 
NHPA  Amendments.  The  Council's  annual  reports  have  always  been  well-received  by  those 
interested  in  the  historic  preservation  as  an  invaluable  source  of  timely  and  useful  information  on 
the  Federal  Government's  historic  preservation  policies  and  programs,  as  well  as  identify  ing 
emerging  trends  on  the  national  preservation  scene. 

The  Council  also  produced  Defense  Department  Compliance  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act:  Section  202  (a)  (6)  Evaluation  Report.  This  special  report  embodied  the 
assessments  and  findings  of  the  Council's  review  of  Defense  Department  management  of  its 
historic  properties.  The  report,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  found  to  contain 
useful  recommendations  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  DoD's  historic  resource 
management  policies  and  practices.  Special  reports  of  this  nature  serve  useful  purposes,  but  are 
usually  only  prepared  when  resources  from  another  source  exist. 

In  response  to  continued  demand  from  users  and  practitioners,  technical  guidance  and  Section 
106  informational  materials  are  the  other  important  element  of  the  Council's  publications 
program.  They  are  used  to  clarify  the  basic  Section  106  process,  providing  informal  guidance 
and  assistance  to  Federal  agencies,  SHPOs,  State,  local  and  tribal  officials,  applicants  for  Federal 
assistance  and  the  public.  They  are  a  cost-effective  way  of  improving  consistency  in  Section  106 
reviews  and  answering  questions  frequently  asked  in  the  field.  Because  of  pending  procedural 
changes,  planned  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  guidance  materials  involving  treatment  of  archeological 
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resources.  Native  American  participation  in  the  Section  1 06  process,  and  a  citizen's  guide  to 
historic  preservation  reviews  were  placed  on  hold. 

Section  106  library.  With  regard  to  the  existing  Council  library  of  Section  106  information, 
demand  remained  high  for  this  array  of  general-interest,  moderately  technical,  and  highly 
specialized  publications.  These  are  written  at  several  complexity  levels  to  facilitate 
understanding  by  readers,  regardless  of  their  initial  grasp  of  the  topic.  The  Council  provided 
more  than  12,000  copies  of  its  publications  in  response  to  specific  requests  for  information 
during  FY  1994.  Prompt  Council  response  to  these  information  requests  from  agencies  and  the 
general  public  assists  agencies  and  applicants  for  Federal  assistance  in  meeting  regulatory 
requirements  and  avoiding  uimecessary  project  or  review  delays  and  fosters  public  participation 
in  the  process. 

While  the  development  of  major  new  publications  awaits  the  revision  of  the  Section  1 06  process, 
two  initiatives  in  FY  1994  merit  recognition  as  important  informational  tools  for  those  involved 
in  historic  preservation  reviews.  Distribution  of  the  Bimonthly  Report,  in  years  past  principally 
an  internal  document  to  keep  Council  members  abreast  of  staff  activity,  was  further  expanded 
during  FY  1 994,  as  the  content  evolved  to  contain  more  timely  and  useful  information  on  the 
Council's  program  improvement.  Section  106  management,  and  training  activities.  Its  readership 
now  includes  SHPOs,  Federal  Historic  Preservation  Officers  and  National  Trust  regional  offices, 
making  this  publication  a  key  vehicle  for  transmitting  timely  Council  policy  and  program 
information  to  principal  preservation  constituents.  An  effort  is  currently  underway  to  make  its 
content  even  more  useful  and  to  increase  accessibility  for  Section  106  users  through  Internet  and 
other  methods.  The  second  initiative  is  the  debut  of  a  new  series  entitled  Federal  Historic 
Preservation  Program  Notes  or  FedNotes,  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  II,  Federal 
Agency  Historic  Preservation  Program  Improvement. 

Liaison  with  "customers. "   The  Council  has  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  one  final  area  of 
outreach  during  FY  1994  and  FY  1995:  building  better  working  relationships  with  SHPOs  and 
citizens  concerned  about  preserving  their  heritage.  Investment  in  this  area  has  already  produced 
important  results  and  improved  the  Council's  understanding  of  the  needs  of  its  "customers." 

Because  the  SHPOs  are  the  Council's  primary  partner  in  carrying  out  the  Section  106  process  and 
provide  invaluable  service  to  Federal  agencies,  the  Council  took  steps  to  improve 
communication.  First,  in  August  1993,  the  Council  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
NCSHPO  to  provide  a  framework  for  educational  activities  and  special  projects.  The  agreement 
was  revised  in  1 994  to  expand  the  scope  of  joint  initiatives  and  clarify  mechanisms  for 
cooperation.  Second,  a  position  in  OEPA  has  been  designated  "State  Assistance  Coordinator" 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  close  relations  with  the  NCSHPO  and  serving  as  principal  contact 
for  SHPOs  seeking  information,  guidance,  and  advice  from  the  Council.  This  has  been  working 
well,  resulting  in  much  closer  cooperation  with  the  SHPOs  in  identifying  and  solving  problems 
with  Federal  agencies,  sharing  information  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Section  1 06  process, 
and  setting  priorities  for  the  Council's  Federal  agency  program  improvement  efforts. 
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An  important  example  of  this  initiative  is  the  recent  joint  Council-NCSHPO  survey  of  SHPOs  to 
evaluate  the  States'  perceptions  of  the  Section  106  process  and  the  Council's  overall  program 
direction.  The  survey  revealed  valuable  user  viewpoints  on  procedural  improvements.  Federal 
agency  programs  that  present  problems  in  their  States,  a  need  for  guidance  and  training,  and 
State  preferences  for  Council  program  initiatives.  The  Council  is  examining  the  data  and 
continuing  to  work  closely  with  NCSHPO  to  apply  these  conclusions  to  the  Council's  priorities, 
policies,  and  objectives.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  survey  strongly  reaffirmed  the  general 
direction  the  Council  has  been  pursuing  toward  an  emphasis  on  improving  Federal  agency 
historic  preservation  programs,  while  giving  greater  deference  to  decisions  on  individual  case 
reviews  jointly  reached  by  SHPOs  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  success  of  this  State  liaison  initiative  resulted  in  the  function  being  expanded  to  include  the 
regional  office  structure  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  A  member  of  the 
Council,  the  National  Trust  has  a  membership  of  over  250,000  individuals  and  local  preservation 
organizations.  As  these  citizens  and  groups  are  often  closely  involved  in  local  historic 
preservation  issues,  the  Council  determined  a  special  effort  was  warranted  to  inform  them  of 
opportunities  to  participate  through  the  Section  106  process  in  the  planning  of  Federal  actions 
that  may  impact  historic  properties  in  their  communities.  Initial  steps  to  bring  useful  information 
to  the  National  Trust's  regional  offices  have  been  well-received  and  further  cooperative  efforts 
are  planned. 

Outreach  initiatives  requested.  Recent  input  from  local  government.  Native  American  and 
industry  commenters  on  proposed  changes  to  the  Section  106  process  indicates  that  similar 
Council  outreach  efforts  to  those  groups  would  be  welcomed.  The  Council  is  planning  steps  as 
the  streamlining  process  moves  forward,  but  they  will  be  modest  by  comparison  to  the  other 
efforts  due  to  limited  resources.  The  response,  however,  clearly  defines  a  need  to  be  met  in  the 
fiiture. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING  ( IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Identification  code 


95-2300-0-1-30:^ 


1994 

1995 

1996 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

2,959 

2,947 

3,063 

1           198 

150 

150 

Program  by  activities 
00.0101     Direct  program 

01.0101     Reimbursable  program, 

10.0001     Total  obligations  3,157  3,097  3,213 


Financing: 

25.0001     Unobligated  balance 
lapsing 


39.0001      Budget  authority  3,157  3,097  3,213 

(gross) 


Budget  authority: 
Current: 

40.0001      Appropriation 2,959  2,947  3,063 

Permanent: 
68.0001     Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  198  150  150 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.0001     Total  obligations 3,157  3,097  3,213 

72.4001     Obligated  balance 

start  of  year 580  438  592 
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74.4001     Obligated  balance, 

end  of  year -438  -592  -724 

77.0001     Adjustments  in  expired 

accounts 15 


87.0001     Outlays  (gross) 3,314  2,943  3,081 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays:  reductions  for 
offsetting  collections: 

88.0001     Federal  funds d98 

89.0001     Budget  authority  (net)        2,959 

90.0001     Outlays  (net) 3,116 


-150 

-150 

2,947 

3.063 

2.793 

2,931 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Identification  code 
95-2300-0-1-10.^ 


1994 
actual 


1995 
estimate 


1996 
estimate 


Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation 
111.101  Full-time  permanent 
111.301  Positions  other  than 

full-time  permanent 
1 1 1 .501   Other  personnel 

compensation 
1 1 1 .901   Total  personnel 

compensation 

Personnel  benefits 
112.101  Civilian 


1.748 

1,877 

1,953 

37 

25 

25 

3 

3 

5 

1.788 


450 


1,907 


458 


1,983 


498 


1 2 1 .00 1   Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons 
123.101   Rental  payments  to  GS A 
123.301   Communications,  utilities 

and  misc  charges 
124.001   Printing  and  reproduction 
125.001   Other  services 
126.001   Supplies  and  materials 
131.001   Equipment 


95 
229 

39 
39 
259 
25 
35 


68 

224 

50 

50 

162 

20 


68 

224 

50 

50 

162 

20 


199.001   Subtotal,  Direct 
Obligations: 

Reimbursable  obligations 
Personnel  compensation 
211.101    Full  time  permanent 
212.101    Civilian  pers  benefits 
221.001    Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons 
223.301     Communications,  Utilities, 

and  misc  charges 
224.001     Printing 
225.101     Advisory  and  asst  services 


2,959 


103 
19 

46 


5 

17 


2,947 


3,063 


150 


150 
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299.001     Reimbursable  obligations       198  150  150 

999.901    Total  obligations  3,157  3,097  3,213 

Personal  Summary 

Direct:  Total  compensable  workyears: 

1 00. 1 0 1    Full-time  equivalent 

employment 37  40  40 

200.101  Reimbursable:  Total  compensable 
workyears:  Full-time  equivalent 
employment 3  -  - 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESRVATION 

DONATIONS  (TRUST  FUND) 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

Identification  code 

1994                            1995                      1996 
95-8298-0-7-303 actual estimate estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

10.0001  Total  obligations  (OC  25)       -  5  5 

Financing: 

60.0001  Budget  authority 

(appropriation)  (indefinite) -  5  5 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.0001  Total  obligations -  5  5 

72.4001  Obligated  balance, 

start  of  year ... 

74.4001  Obligated  balance, 

end  of  year ... 


90.0001  Outlays 


ACHP-45 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  accepts  and 
uses  donated  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  the  Council  (16  U.S.C  470  (m)  (g) ).  It  is  estimated  that 
donations  of  $5,000  will  be  received  annually  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 
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Members  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


Appointive  Members 


By  the  President 


Margaret  G  Vanderhye 
Virginia 

Melvyn  J  Estrin 
Maryland 

Thaddeus  Garrell.  Jr. 
U  S  Al  Large 


By  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Patricia  Elwood 
District  of  Columbia 

Edward  S.  Grandis 
District  of  Columbia 


Ex-Officio  Members 


Honorable  William  J  Perry 
Secretary  of  Defense 


Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Honorable  Roger  ft  Johnson 
Administrator  of  General  Services 

Honorable  William  V.  Roth.  Jr 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

United  States  Senate 


Honorable  William  F  dinger 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight 

United  Stales  House  of  Representatives 

Honorable  Marion  S  Barry.  Jr 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Honorable  David  A  Clarke 

Chairman.  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 


INCREASE-DECREASE  STATEMENT 

The  Commission's  FY  1996  budget  request  reflects  one  FTE  lower  than  personnel 
staffing  in  FY  1995.   Given  the  variety  of  skills  necessary  to  perform  Commission 
objectives,  and  recognizing  that  in  certain  technical  specialty  areas  the  staff 
is  already  limited  to  only  one  person  or  less,  (e.g.,  one  person  with 
responsibilities  for  two  or  more  specialties) ,  we  respectfully  request  no  further 
cuts  in  staff  levels  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  dollar  amount  requested  is  $6,000,000,  a  net  increase  of  $345,000. 


INCREASES 

1.  Pereonnel  ConmenBation  (Object  Classification  11.0)  -  Reflects  estimate  for  a 
staff  of  54  FTEs  and  assumes  no  vacant  positions.   Also  included  are  the  costs  to 
fund  an  increase  in  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for  five  (5)  appointed  Commission 
members.   These  Commission  members  will  continue  to  receive  a  rate  of  pay  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  Executive  Level  IV.   This  estimate  includes  fuiids  for  a  1996 
1.7%  general  pay  increase.   Funds  for  a  1996  locality  pay  adjustment  are  not 
included. 

2.  Rental  Payment a  to  GSA  (Object  Classification  23.1)  -  Reflects  an  increase 
due  to  anticipated  adjustments  made  by  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
as  a  result  of  mar)cet  conditions  expected  to  ta)ce  effect  during  FY  1996. 

3.  Bquipment  (Object  Classification  31.0)  -  Several  process  reengineering 
activities  are  planned  for  this  budget  year.   These  include  purchases  related  to 
the  federal  Electronic  Commerce  initiative,  an  automated  file  retrieval  system, 
and  purchase  of  an  automated  database  of  federal  forms . 


DECREASES 

1.  Personnel  Benefits  (Object  Classification  12.0)  -  Reflects  a  decrease  in  the 
costs  associated  with  compensation  for  lump  sum  annual  leave  payments  projected 
during  this  budget  year. 

2.  Travel  and  TranBoortation  al  PerBonB  (Object  Classification  21.0)  -  Reflects 
a  decrease  in  travel  activity  based  on  past  trends  and  no  anticipated  changes. 
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3.  Printing  and  Reproduction  (Object  Classification  24.0)  Lower  printing  costs 
are  expected  due  to  reduced  printing  costs  associated  with  the  Monumental  Core 
Plan. 

4.  Contracts  with  Experts  and  ConaultantB  (Object  Classification  25.1)  -  Fewer 
outside  contracts  with  experts  and  consultants  will  be  needed  to  supplement  staff 
resources  in  the  area  of  information  technology.   The  use  of  outside  consultants 
will  still  be  needed  for  studies  in  the  areas  of  transportation,  the  environment, 
antennae  and  electromagnetic  fields  at  a  reduced  rate. 

5.  Other  Services  (Object  Classification  25.2)  -  The  decrease  in  this  object 
classification  is  attributed  to  the  completion  of  initial  computer  technology 
training.   Training  will  continue  for  the  staff  in  technological  advances  in  the 
fields  of  computer  assisted  planning  and  urban  design  on  a  smaller  scale. 

e.    Communications.  Utilities,  i   Miscellaneous  Charges  aq^  Supplies  (Object 
Classification  23.3  and  26.0)  Decreases  in  these  object  classifications  were  made 
in  order  to  respond  to  0MB  passbaclc  cuts . 

In  summary,  the  net  increase  of  $345,000  is  needed  to  meet  increased  personnel 
costs,  improve  the  quality  of  NCPC's  information  technology  plan,  support  the 
Administration's  initiatives  related  to  customer  service  and  Electronic  Commerce, 
and  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the  Commission's  executive  succession  plan.   A 
brea]cdown  by  object  classification  appears  on  the  next  page,  and  three-year 
spread  is  shown  below: 


FY  1994        FY  1995        FY  1996 
$5,868         $5,655         $6,000 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 
SALARIES  &  EXPENSES  APPROPRIATION 

ANALYSIS  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 


DIFF. 

AceipirATinN  BETWEEN 

CLASSIFICATION  FY- 1994  FY- 1995  FY-1996  EY25&26 

11.0  Personnel  Compensation  $2,739,357        $2,720,254        $3,152,628'  $432,374 

12.1  Personnel  Benefits 

21 .0  Travel  &  Transportation 
of  Persons 

23. 1  Rental  Payments  to  GSA 
(RENT) 

23.3  Communications,  Utilities 
and  Miscellaneous  Charges 

24.0  Printing  &  Reproduction 

25.1  Contracts  with  Experts/ 

Consultants 

25.2  Other  Services 
26.0  Supplies  &  Materials 
31.0  Equipment 

TOTAL  $5,868,000        $5,655,000        $6,000,000  ($345,001) 


'This  estimate  includes  funding  for  a  1.7%  1996  general  pay  increase.  Funding  for  a  FY  1996  locality  pay 
adjustment  is  not  included. 


476,163 

446,138 

431,327 

(14,811) 

57,150 

45,885 

36,497 

(9,388) 

1,125,440 

1,097,591 

1,125,031 

27,440 

160,921 

141,913 

126,745 

(15,168) 

178,890 

146,509 

134,611 

(11,898) 

821,520 

791,700 

731,115 

(60,585) 

120,401 

113,100 

108,154 

(4,946) 

62,118 

56,550 

43,485 

(13,065) 

126.04Q 

95.m 

110.408 

15.048 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  (NCPC)  was  established  in 
1924  as  a  park  planning  agency.   Two  years  later  its  role  was 
expanded  to  include  comprehensive  planning.   In  1952,  under  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act,  it  was  designated  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  (D.C.) 
governments . 

In  1973,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  was  again  amended  by  the 
D.C.  Home  Rule  Act  which  made  the  Mayor  of  D.C.  the  chief  planner 
for  D.C,  while  the  Commission  continued  to  serve  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  government  in  the  Washington  area. 
NCPC  activities  cover  the  National  Capital  Region,  which  includes 
D.C.  and  the  counties  of  Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  in 
Maryland;  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  and  Loudoun  in 
Virginia;  plus  the  independent  cities  and  towns  within  the  outer 
boundaries  of  these  counties. 

The  Commission's  three  functions  are: 

1.  Preparation  of  Plans  and  Programs. 

A.  Preparation  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  elements  (i.e..  Federal 
facilities.  Federal  employment,  foreign  missions  and  international 
organizations,  historic  preservation,  parks,  etc.)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  review  of  D.C. 
elements  for  Federal  interest.   The  plan  is  a  statement  of  goals, 
policies,  and  guidelines  for  the  future  development  of  the  National 
Capital  (all  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  property 
within  the  region) . 

B.  Preparation,  adoption,  and  submission  annually  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  a  five-year  Federal  Capital  Improvements 
Program  (FCIP)  for  the  region  containing  land  acquisitions  and 
development  proposals  from  all  Federal  agencies.   After  the 
Commission  reviews  the  various  proposals  they  are  considered  for 
funding  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Congress. 

2.  Review  of  Plans  and  Proposals. 
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A.  Approval  of  plans  for  new  Federal  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

B.  Review  of  plans  for  Federal  buildings  and  installations  in  the 
region; 

C.  Approval  of  plans  for  new  D.C.  government  buildings  in  the 
central  area  of  D.C,  including  the  Downtown  Urban  Renewal  Area  as 
well  as  the  Shaw  Urban  Renewal  Area  just  north  of  downtown; 

D.  Review  of  other  proposed  D.C.  policies,  plans,  and  programs, 
including  master  plans,  project  plans,  annual  capital  improvements 
programs,  and  zoning  changes;  and 

E.  Review  of  plans  and  programs  (including  zoning,  comprehensive 
plans,  area  plans  and  capital  improvements  programs)  proposed  by 
state,  regional,  and  local  agencies  for  their  impact  on  the  Federal 
interest . 

3.   Protection  and  promotion  of  the  Federal  interest  in  planning 
for  the  future  development  of  the  National  Capital  Region  and 
coordination  of  Federal  plans  with  local,  state,  and  regional  plans 
and  programs . 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

STATUS  OF  PERTINENT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  authorization  for  the  present  account  (31-28-2500-0-1-451)  is 
contained  in  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  71-71i;  D.C.  Code  Sees.  1-1001  to  1-1010)  .   There  are  no 
estimates  herein  contained  that  exceed  any  limitations  placed  on 
the  Commission  by  Committee  Reports  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952  (40  U.S.C.  71-71i) ,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109:   Provided,  That  all  appointed  members 
will  be  compensated  at  a  rate  that  is  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
Executive  Level  IV,  $  6,000,000. 


(Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1995) 
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PROGRAM  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNIT 

A.  Office  of  the  Executive  Director 


The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  is  managed  by  the 
Executive  Director  who  makes  policy  recommendations  and  supervises, 
directs,  and  reviews  the  work  of  the  staff.   The  Executive  Director 
is  supported  by  an  Executive  Assistant. 

B.  Office  of  Administration 
The  Executive  Officer: 

1.  acts  on  the  behalf  of  the  Executive  Director  in  matters 
of  financial  management  and  accounting,  budget  preparation  and 
control,  personnel  management,  procurement  and  contracting; 
space  and  facilities  management,  property  records  and 
accountability,  and  other  general  administrative  functions,- 

2.  represents  the  Executive  Director  in  the  Commission's 
external  relationships  in  matters  concerning  budget,  staffing 
levels,  facilities,  and  equipment; 

3.  provides  advice  on  major  administrative  policies  and 
procedures; 

4.  serves  as  focal  point  for  the  collection  and  processing 
of  resources/budget  data  and  funding  plans  for  the  Commission; 
and 

5.  ensures  that  legislative  restrictions  and  similar 
requirements  in  fiscal,  personnel  management  and  all  other 
administrative  matters  are  fully  understood  and  complied  with 
in  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the  agency. 

C.  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Planning  and  Public  Affairs  (IPPA) 

The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Planning  and  Public  Affairs  provides: 

1.    Responses  to  the  public  on  matters  before  the 
Commission  and  resulting  actions; 
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2.  Provides  public  information  materials  to  the  public 
using  all  professionally  accepted  means  of  mass 
communications  to  include  publications,  still  and  motion 
imaging  and  multi -media  integration  of  communications 
technologies ; 

3.  Intergovernmental  and  Congressional  liaison  and 
response  to  queries  on  matters  of  public  interest; 

4 .  News  media  liaison  and  response  to  queries  on 
matters  of  public  interest  before  the  Commission; 

5.  Counsel  to  the  Executive  Staff  and  Commission  on 
public  and  governmental  affairs  issues;  and 

6.  The  coordination  and  exchange  of  information  on  public 
matters  between  the  Commission  and  gvernmental  bodies  -- 
federal,  state,  regional  and  local  --  within  the  National 
Capital  Region  including  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments  (COG) . 


D.   Legal  Office 

The  General  Counsel: 

1.  advises  on  the  statutory  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of 
the  Commission  and  on  legal  questions  in  the  fields  of 
planning,  plan  review,  urban  renewal,  environment, 
transportation,  open  space,  and  landmarks  preservation; 
provides  legal  advise  on  regulatory  matters;  and  performs 
functions  relative  to  agency  ethics  and  legal  aspects  of 
freedom  of  information  requirements; 

2 .  reviews  and  prepares  reports  on  proposed  and  pending 
legislation;  assists  in  the  preparation  of  Congressional 
testimony;  provides  statutory  and  regulatory  drafting 
services;  and  provides  Congressional  and  Executive  Branch 
liaison  on  legislative  matters;  and 
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3.    reviews  and  prepares  litigation  reports,  pleadings  and 
briefings  for,  or  together  with,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  parties. 


E.   Office  of  the  Secretariat 
The  Secretariat: 

1.  prepares  or  supervises  the  preparation  of  notices, 
agendas,  memoranda  of  actions,  and  other  materials  related  to 
Commission  meetings;  prepares  certifications  and  notifications 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental  authorities  of 

Commission  actions; 

2.  advises  the  presiding  officer  at  Commission  meetings  on 
Commission  By-Laws  and  Standing  Rules  of  Procedure;  and 
prepares  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  and  Standing 
Rules ;  and 

3.  establishes  and  maintains  an  active,  continuing  program 
for  the  economical  management  of  the  official  records  of  the 
Commission,  and  handles  activities  related  to  the  Privacy  Act 
and  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


F.        Office  of  Planning  Operations 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Director  of  Operations: 

1.  supervises  the  four  divisions  within  the  Operations 
Group,  establishing  priorities  and  schedules,  coordinating 
activities  among  divisions,  and  monitoring  assignments; 

2.  provides  coordination  between  the  division  directors  and 
the  executive  staff;  and 

3.  advises  the  Executive  Director  on  operational  policy 
matters . 
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G.  Long-Range  Planning  Division 


This  division  conducts  long-range  planning  and  programming 
activities  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  planning  policy 
decisions  and  a  long-range  context  for  the  review  of  Federal 
projects . 

Specifically,  this  division: 

1.  prepares,  modifies,  and  updates  the  Federal  elements  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan; 

2.  performs  Federal  interest  reviews  of  District  elements  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  of  the  long-range  plans  of  other 
jurisdictions; 

3.  prepares  special  planning  studies; 

4 .  acts  as  the  central  clearinghouse  for  data  and 
information  on  the  Federal  establishment  in  the  National  Capital 
Region  and  provides  research  services  which  support  the  overall 
planning  and  programming  activities  of  the  Commission  with  basic 
data  and  technical  advice;  and 

5 .  provides  planning  guidance  and  advice  to  Federal 
agencies . 


FY  1994  Accomplishments 

As  part  of  its  long-range  planning  responsibilities,  the  Commission 
is  preparing  a  plan  to  guide  development  of  the  Monumental  Core  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  well  into  the  21st  Century.   In  1994,  this 
division : 

1.    refined  and  further  developed  the  concepts  and  prepared 
draft  plans  and  illustrations  for  the  Monumental  Core  Framework 
plan  based  on  technical  advice  received  through  workshops  held  with 
experts  in  various  fields  pertinent  to  Core  activities; 
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2.  conducted  Focus  Group  meetings  with  District  and  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  Professional  and  Business  groups  to  receive 
comments  and  recommendations  on  the  refinements  and  new  concepts; 

3 .  engaged  consultants  to  assist  in  developing  a  plan  and 
strategy  for  local  community  outreach  efforts  and  nationwide 
participation  to  planning  efforts; 

4 .  prepared  a  brochure  outlining  draft  Monumental  Core 
Framework  concepts  for  distribution  to  the  public; 

5.  conducted  four  major  community  meetings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  one  in  Arlington  County,  areas  most  directly 
affected  by  concept  proposals,  to  get  local  reaction  and  comments; 

6.  met  with  community  and  political  leaders  and  government 
agency  heads  for  briefings  on  draft  proposals; 

7.  assessed  comments  received  and  prepared  appropriate 
revisions  and  adjustments  to  the  proposals.   Initiated  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  distribution  to  obtain  comments  from  a 
national  audience. 

8.  collaborated  with  local  jurisdictions  and  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments  in  the  preparation  of  Round  5  of  the 
Cooperative  Forecasting  Program  forecasting  employment,  population  and 
households  in  the  region  in  the  year  2020; 

9.  continued  to  update  the  inventory  of  Federal  building  space, 
land  use  and  on-site  employment  for  use  in  creating  a  geographic 
information  system  (GIS)  and  for  future  publications; 

10.  prepared  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  Comprehensive  Plan 
implications  of  the  move  of  Navy  personnel  from  Crystal  City, 
Virginia,  to  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

11.  provided  staff  comments  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  proposed  Comprehensive  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1994, 
and  proposed  plans  for  Wards  3,  4,  5,  7  and  8; 

12.  continued  to  work  with  the  interagency  initiative  for 
improvements  to  roadways  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Mall; 
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13.  reviewed  15  proposals  for  acquisition  or  relocation  of 
chancery  facilities  by  foreign  missions  and  advised  the  Department  of 
State  of  their  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan; 

14.  reviewed  Federal  agency  plans  for  consistency  with  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  in  coordination  with  the  Review  and  Implementation 
Division,  as  a  means  of  implementing  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 


FY  1995  Activities 

In  1995   Monumental  Core  Plan  activities  will  focus  on: 

1.  preparing  the  necessary  materials,  brochures,  plan 
documents,  videos  and  exhibits  of  the  draft  Core  framework  plan  for 
extensive  public  distribution. 

2  completing  the  three-dimensional  physical  model  and  other 
related  exhibit  materials  to  illustrate  the  draft  plan  proposals; 

3.  widely  circulating  the  draft  framework  plan  proposals,  at 
both  a  national  and  local  level,  in  a  major  effort  to  obtain  a  wide 
range  of  views  from  interested  organizations  and  individuals  prior  to 
the  Commission's  adoption  of  a  final  plan; 

4.  conducting  extensive  meetings  and  briefings  for  local  and 
national  organizations  and  groups  regarding  the  framework  proposals 
including  the  media  in  order  to  obtain  a  broad  representation  and 
participation  in  the  review  process; 

5.  assessing  comments  received,  making  appropriate  revisions, 
assisted  by  the  team  of  nationally  noted  urban  design  consultants  in 
consultation  with  District  and  Federal  agencies,  and  preparing  the 
final  plan  for  incorporation  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
National  Capital. 

6 .  completing  scenarios  and  forecasts  of  regional  federal 
employment  in  2020  based  on  revised  projections; 

7.  preparing  modifications  to  the  Federal  Facilities  and 
Federal  Employment  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  to  reflect  the 
selected  forecasts  of  Federal  employment; 
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8.  continuing  to  collaborate  with  local  jurisdictions  and  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments  on  the  Cooperative 
Forecasting  Program; 

9.  initiating  the  preparation  of  studies  for  a  general 
development  plan  for  the  Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area  and 
monitoring  development  in  surrounding  areas  regarding  potential 
impacts  on  Federal  interest; 

10.  reviewing  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1994  and 
plans  for  Wards  3,  4,  5,  7  and  8  as  revised  and  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ensure  that  they  will  not  have  a 
negative  impact  on  Federal  activities  or  interest; 

11.  reviewing  comprehensive  planning  proposals  by  regional 
agencies  and  organizations  for  impact  on  Federal  interests; 

12.  modifying  and  updating  the  Federal  elements  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  to  reflect  changed  conditions  or  new  proposals;  and 

13.  reviewing  federal  agency  plans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Planning  Review  and  Implementation  Division,  for  consistency  with  the 
Comprehensive  Plan. 

14.  initiating  development  and  modeling  of  growth  scenarios  of 
the  National  Capital  Region  in  a  form  compatible  with  computer 
interface,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Information  and  Technology 
Division. 


FY  1996  Performauice  Goals 

In  FY  1996,  performance  goals  include: 

1.  preparing  the  necessary  materials,  including  completion 
of  any  necessary  revisions  to  the  Monumental  Core  model  for 
permanent  public  display  and  to  publish  the  final  Monumental   Core 
Plan  for  wide  public  dissemination; 

2.  continuing  the  preparation  of  a  general  development  plan 
for  the  Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area; 
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3.  conducting  factfinding  workshops  with  community 
representatives,  Federal  agencies  and  other  experts  regarding  key 
issues  affecting  the  Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area.   The 
information  and  opinions  provided  will  be  used  to  supplement 
available  data  resources; 

4.  initiating  preliminary  data  and  research  for  a  general 
plan  for  the  Boiling  Anacostia  Tract  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

5.  reviewing  D.C.  elements  or  amendments  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  to  ensure  that  they  will  not  have  a  negative 
impact  on  Federal  activities  or  interests  in  the  National  Capital; 

6 .  reviewing  comprehensive  planning  proposals  by  regional 
organizations  and  local  jurisdictions  for  impacts  on  Federal 
interests; 

7.  reviewing  federal  agency  plans  for  consistency  with  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Review  and 
Implementation  Division; 

8.  continuing  the  development  of  simulation  modeling  for  the 
National  Capital  Region  with  Federal  agencies,  MWCOG,  and  local 
jurisdictions,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Information  and 
Technology  Division;  and 

9.  developing  policy  recommendations  and  initiating  general 
spatial  planning  for  areas  of  the  Region  important  to  the  Federal 
establishment . 


H.  Technical  Planning  Services  Division 

The  Technical  Planning  Services  Division  provides  professional  and 
technical  planning  expertise  in  urban  design;  historic  preservation; 
environment/energy;  zoning  and  land  use;  drafting  and  mapping 
services . 

Specifically,  this  division: 
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1.  undertakes  studies  and  participates  in  project 
review  to  promote  high  quality  design  for  Federal 
developments  and  protect  the  historic  character  of  the 
L' Enfant  City  and  its  environs; 

2.  ensures  that  proposed  Federal  land  acquisition  and 
development  proposals  in  the  National  Capital  Region  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment ; 

3.  advises  the  Commission  about  plans  and  projects  that 
affect  properties  listed  in  or  eligible  for  listing  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  ensures 
Federal  agency  compliance  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  prior  to  Commission  review; 

4 .  undertakes  special  studies  to  identify  and  evaluate 
Federal  interests  in  the  overall  planning  and  development 
of  the  Region,  including  the  Commission's  concern  for  the 
cumulative  impact  of  electromagnetic  fields  generated  by 
Federal  transmitting  antennas; 

5 .  reviews  proposed  zoning  changes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
Federal  establishment  or  other  Federal  interests  in  the 
Nation's  Capital;  and 

6.  provides  drafting,  mapping,  photographic,  printing 
and  publishing,  and  graphic  reproduction  services. 


FY  1994  Accomplishments 

In  FY  1994,  this  division: 

1.    reviewed  the  historic  preservation  and  urban  design 
implications  of  101  proposals,  including  plans  for  the: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Metropolitan  Washington 
Field  Office,  Site  and  Landscape  Improvements-National 
Building  Museum,  Heating  and  Cooling  Plant -Washington 
National  Airport,  Outer  Branch  Avenue  Segment-Green  Line 
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(F)  Route  WMATA,  Memorial  to  African  Americans  Who  Served 
in  the  Union  Forces-Civil  War,  East  Court  Infill-National 
Museum  of  National  History,  Suitland  Collection-National 
Museum  of  American  Indian/Cultural  Resources  Center, 
Whitehurst  Freeway  Rehabilitaion  Project-East  End,  Child 
Development  Center  Addition,  Civil  Engineering  Complex  and 
Boundary  Wall  along  South  Capitol  Street -Boiling  Air  Force 
Base,  IRS  New  Carrollton  P.G.  County  National  Office 
Consolidation,  Controlled  Environment  Facility-Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  Agriculture  Laboratory  and 
Interim  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Storage  Facility-FDA 
Beltsville  Site,  New  Child  Day  Care  Center-VA  Medical 
Center  North  Capitol  and  Irving  Streets,  N.W.,  Ariel  Rios 
Federal  Building  Facade  Completion  13th  Street,  N.W., 
Exterior  Lighting-National  Museum  of  American  Art  and 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Addition  to  Quarters  G-U.S. 
Naval  Observatory,  Interior  Court  Yard  Utilities 
Imaprovements  and  Repaving-Pentagon  Interior  Court  Yard, 
College  Park  Aviation  Museum- Paint  Branch  Stream  Valley 
Park  Prince  Georges  County  and  Concession  Facilities 
National  Zoo. 

2.  continued  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  sector 
plan  for  the  Monument  Core ; 

3 .  reviewed  13  zoning  proposals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  including  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  cases 
pertaining  to  Federal  interest  concerns  including: 

Zoning  Map  amendments  at  1201  &  1213  K  Street,  N.W. ,  from 
DD/C-3-C  to  C-4,  Modifications  to  an  approved  Planned 
Unit  Development  for  the  Associated  General  Contracters 
of  America  at  1957  F  Street,  N.W. ,  various  amendments  to 
the  Zoning  Map  of  D.C.  to  rezone  certain  areas  as  part  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  consistency  project,  the  16th 
Street  Heights  Overlay  District,  GWU  and  WETA  Planned 
Unit  Development  at  21st  and  H  Streets,  N.W,  and  700  23rd 
Street,  N.W.,  special  exception  application  for  roof 
structure  setback  requirements  to  construct  a  health, 
wellness  and  fitness  center  adjacent  to  St.  Mary's 
Church . 
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4.  reviewed  85  environmental  documents  and  various 
Environmental  Impact  Statements  (EIS)  ,  including   BIS 
documents  for  the  General  Plans  for  the  Outer  Branch 
Avenue  Green  Line  (F)  Route,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  Facility,  and  the 
Anacostia  River  and  Tributaries; 

5.  provided  required  mapping  and  aerial  photography  and 
reproduction  services  in  support  of  commission  project  and 
program  review  functions; 

6.  obtained  large-scale  aerial  photography  for  digital 
mapping  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the 
Monumental  Core  area; 

7 .  continued  to  examine  and  study  biological  impacts  on 
the  Federal  interests  of  transmitting  antenna  towers; 

8 .  provided  technical  planning  services  for  special 
Commission  task  force  efforts  on  the  East  End  of  the 
Whitehurst  Freeway  proposal;  Save-the-Elm  Task  Force  and 
the  Barney  Circle  Freeway  project.  In  addition,  served  on 
several  interagency  task  groups  dealing  with  the  Anacostia 
Waterfront  Master  Plan  and  the  U.S.  301  South  Corridor 
Transportation  Study. 

9.  worked  with  several  architectural  firms  to  maintain 
setback  requirements  for  roof-top  structres  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

FY  1995  Activities 

In  FY  1995,  activities  will  focus  on: 

1.  continuing  the  urban  design,  traffic  and 
environmental  studies,  research  and  analysis,  and  visual 
information  services  for  the  Monumental  Core  plan; 

2 .  reviewing  all  submissions  that  may  affect  historic 
properties  and  ensuring  appropriate  Federal  agency 
compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  prior  to  Commission  action; 
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3 .  further  planning  studies  examing  the  health  impacts 
of  transmitting  microwave  antennas,  infrastructure 
capacity,  transportation/Clean  Air  Act  conformance,  and 
revisions  to  Commission  environmental  policies  to  be 
consistent  with  other  NCPC  guidelines; 

4.  continuing  to  provide  visual  information  and 
photographic  support  services  to  the  Commission's  project 
and  program  review  function; 

5.  reviewing  all  D.C.  Zoning  Commission  and  D.C.  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment  applications  submitted  under  law  for 
Commission  report; 

6.  providing  technical  planning  services  for  locating 
foreign  government  chanceries  in  D.C; 

7.  reviewing  environmental  documents  for  various  projects 
including  USDA  Beltsville  Office  Consolidation,  Central 
and  West  Heating  Plants,  Georgetown  University  Canal  Road 
Entrance,  FDA  Headquarters  Consolidation,  Suitland 
Federal  Center,  White  Oak  Facility,  D.C.  Arena,  and 
Children's  Island. 


FY  1996  Performance  Goals 

FY  1996  performance  goals  and  measurements: 

1.  meet  agency  requirements  for  mapping  services,  aerial  and  ground 
photography  and  drafting  services  through  faster  production  and 
superior  quality  of  work  products.  Such  a  goal  will  benefit  the 
general  public  and  the  Federal  and  District  agencies  seeking  our 
mapping  services.  The  output  measurement  will  be  in  time  savings  and 
improved  customer  satisfaction. 

2.  provide  Federal  and  District  agencies  digitized  map  data  for  half 
the  District  of  Columbia  area.  The  benefit  of  such  computer  data  will 
enhance  agencies  knowledge  and  information  about  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  order  to  make  more  informed  decisions  concerning  Federal 
and  District  developments. 
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3.  complete  the  study  of  the  biological  impacts  of  Federal 
transmitting  antenna  towers  within  the  National  Capital.  Anticipated 
benefit  of  the  study  will  be  recommendations  on  reducing  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  antennas  on  Federal  lands,  thereby  enhancing 
the  quality  of  life. 

4.  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commission's  "Resolution  adopting 
amended  transportation  management  goals  and  policies  for  Federal 
agencies  with  major  Federal  employment  sites  in  the  National  Capital 
Region"  (June  3,  1993).  The  benefit  is  to  help  reduce  transportation 
impacts  and  prevent  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  the  NCR,  in 
accordance  with  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  goal 
will  be  measured  through  20%  of  the  agency  work  sites  reducing  their 
automobile  Average  Passenger  Occupancy  by  25%. 
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I.  Planning  Review  and  Implementation  Division 

This  division  coordinates  and  reviews  the  development  plans  and 
projects  of  Federal  agencies,  District  of  Columbia  agencies,  and  other 
local  jurisdictions.  It  also  coordinates  the  preparation  of  a  five- 
year  capital  development  program  for  Federal  properties  in  the 
National  Capital  Region  as  a  way  of  enhancing  Federal  planning  and 
interjurisdictional  cooperation. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

1.  reviews  master  plans  and  individual  project  plans  for 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  installations  and  facilities; 

2.  prepares  and  reviews  urban  renewal  plan  modifications  for 
urban  renewal  areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

3.  conducts  Federal  interest  reviews  of  local  master,  area, 
and  sector  plans  and  capital  improvements  programs; 

4.  coordinates  development  planning  activities  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
other  local  jurisdictions; 

5.  consults  with  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  agencies  to 
secure  approved  master  and  individual  project  plans  for  their 
respective  installations  and  facilities; 

6.  prepares  annually  a  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program 
(FCIP) ; 

7.  reviews  annually  Federal  agency  capital  budget  requests; 
and 

In  addition,  a  staff  architect/planner  from  this  division  serves  as 
the  Commission's  statutory  appointee  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment. 

FY  1994  Accomplishments 

In  FY  1994,  this  division: 
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1.  reviewed  117  Federal,  District  of  Columbia,  and  local 
master  and  development  plans,  and  special  projects,  including 
location  and  design  plans  for  the  Air  Force  Memorial,  the 
Memorial  to  African-Americans  who  Served  with  Union  Forces 
During  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian/Cultural  Resources  Center  in  Suitland,  Maryland,  building 
plans  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  National  Office,  the 
Census  Bureau's  Computer  Facility,  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
laboratory  projects  at  the  Adelphi  Research  Laboratory,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Center  for 
Veterinary  Medicine  all  in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  and 
the  completion  of  the  13th  Street  Facade  of  the  Ariel  Rios 
Building,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Field  Office  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  East  Court  Infill 
Project  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Smithsonian  Institution's  Suitland 
Collections  Center  Master  Plan  was  also  approved.  The  division 
consulted  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health's  Bethesda  Campus,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Main  Section,  and  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  on  master  plans  which  currently  underway  at 
these  facilities; 

2.  reviewed  capital  improvements  programs  for  local  bodies, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Virginia  communities 
of  Falls  Church,  Prince  William  County,  and  Fairfax  County,  and 
Montgomery  County  in  Maryland; 

3.  completed  the  FCIP  for  Fiscal  Years  1995-1999,  which 
includes  230  projects  from  17  departments  and  agencies  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6.2  billion  over  a  five-year  period.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that  14  additional  projects  be 
considered  by  Federal  agencies  for  future  incorporation  into  the 
program  to  implement  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  related  planning 
objectives.  Initial  drafts  were  prepared  using  new  desk  top 
publishing  capabilities; 

4.  completed  the  review  Of  FY  1995  capital  budget  requests  of 
Federal  agencies  for  development  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 
Covering  the  requests  of  18  Federal  agencies  and  involving  a 
total  of  70  individual  projects  for  land  acquisition  and/or 
construction  in  the  National  Capital  Region;  and 
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5.  incorporated  new  computer  technologies  into  project  review 
process.  Greater  use  was  made  of  computer  software  for  document 
preparation  and  visual  presentations  at  monthly  Commission 
meetings.  Staff  participated  in  training  sessions  devoted  to 
increasing  its  skills  in  computer-aided  design  and  geographic 
information  systems; 

6.  arranged  two  Federal/Local  Town  Meetings,  with  Prince 
George's  County  Planning  Board  and  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Office  of  Planning.  Facilitated  early  interjurisdictional 
coordination  on  Federal  projects  in  the  two  jurisdictions  as 
part  of  a  series  of  such  meetings  with  all  jurisdictions  in  the 
National  Capital  Region; 

7.  revised  the  Commission's  Master  Plan  Submission 
Requirements  to  provide  for  Electronic  Submissions,  use  of 
metric  units  in  master  plans  submissions,  preparation  of 
transportation  management  programs,  and  development  of  urban 
design  frameworks  to  guide  future  project  and  master  plan 
developments; 

FY  1995  Activities 

In  FY  1995,  activities  will  focus  on  the  following: 

1.  Master  and  project  planning  reviews  of  development  plans  of 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  government  agencies.  Included 
will  be  master  plans  for  large  tracts  of  land  and/or 
installations,  and  park  land;  site  and  building  plans  for 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  individual  development 
projects;  plans  for  the  park,  parkway,  and  the  playground  system 
of  the  National  Capital;  proposed  land  acquisitions;  locations 
and  designs  for  monuments  and  memorials;  excess  Federal  land 
surveys  and  sales  of  surplus  properties;  and  other  proposals, 
such  as  transfers  of  jurisdiction  and  applications  for  permits 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  concerning  construction  activities 
in  streams  and  rivers.  Based  on  the  current  FCIP  for  the 
National  Capital  Region  and  indications  from  Federal  agencies, 
it  is  anticipated  that  in  FY  1995  Commission  reviews  will 
include  such  plans  and  projects  as  the  location  and  development 
program  for  the  new  U.S.  Secret  Service  Headquarters  Building, 
the  building  plans  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  on  the  Mall  and  an  Advanced  Technology  Laboratory  at  the 
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National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  updated 
master  plans  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing's  facility 
in  dovmtown  Washington,  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Main  Section  and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health's  Bethesda  Campus.  Considerable  staff  time  is  expected 
to  be  devoted  to  assisting  Federal  agencies  in  the  development 
of  their  plans  and  programs,  including  such  items  as  the 
preliminary  plans  for  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  Headquarters 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Consolidation  Project  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Beltsville  Office  Complex  in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland, 
and  the  redevelopment  of  the  Bellevue  Housing  Complex  on  the 
Bolling/Anacostia  Tract. 

More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  maximizing  the  use  and 
development  of  computer  software  to  improve  staff  efficiency  and 
to  assist  in  the  completion  of  required  project  and  master  plan 
reviews.  Commission  presentations  will  continue  to  be  made 
using  state-of-the-art  visualization  equipment.  An  effort  will 
be  made,  through  a  special  study,  to  assess  the  implications  of 
Federal  facility  relocation  decisions  on  Federal  employee 
residential  distribution  patterns  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  by  tracking  past  project  relocation  decisions. 

2.  Federal  interest  reviews  qI  local  plans  and  capital 
improvements  programs  will  continue  to  focus  on  identifying 
capital  improvements  programs,  plans,  and  proposals  that  may 
affect  Federal  interests  in  the  Region;  coordinating  such  plans, 
programs,  and  proposals  with  affected  Federal  agencies;  and 
providing  comments  and  recommendations  to  the  sponsoring  state, 
regional,  or  local  agencies  and  governments; 

Plans,  programs  and  proposals  which  will  be  given  Federal 
interest  reviews  include  area  plans  of  local  governments  for 
lands  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  specific  development 
proposals  which  may  affect  Federal  lands  or  other  interests. 
Continued  effort  will  be  made  to  involve  the  Commission  in  the 
local  planning  and  capital  improvement  programming  processes 
earlier  in  the  respective  processes; 
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3.  Urban  renewal  planning  activities  will  include  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  modifications  for  urban  renewal 
areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  required,  to  facilitate 
development  by  the  Federal  and  District  governments,  including 
possible  modifications  related  to  a  new  D.C.  Arena  and 
Convention  Center,- 

4  .  Capper-Cramton  planning  activities  will  involve  researching 
the  status  of  general  development  plans  for  park  lands  acquired 
with  funding  provided  through  the  Capper-Cramton  Act.  This  will 
include  inventorying  existing  plans  and  coordinating  with  local 
jurisdictions  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  assure  consistency; 

5.  Clearinghouse  functions  will  continue  for  Federal  planning 
and  development  activities.  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  Commission  will  continue  to  coordinate  early 
consultation  sessions  for  major  Federal  developments  to  ensure 
that  state,  regional,  and  local  elected  officials  and  planners 
are  fully  aware  of  plans  and  developments  proposed  by  Federal 
agencies.  A  Federal/Local  Town  Meetings  is  planned  for 
Arlington  County; 

6.  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Programming  activities  will 
involve  the  preparation  of  the  1996-2000  FCIP.  This  will 
include  greater  use  of  desktop  publishing  capabilities  and 
database  managers.  In  addition,  greater  efforts  will  be  made  to 
track  and  monitor  previous  FCIP  project  submissions.  It  is 
expected  that  resources  will  be  directed  toward  streamlining  the 
process  for  preparing  the  FCIP,  including  utilizing,  where 
possible,  the  Commission's  existing  geographic  information 
system  and  future  Oracle  database  manager  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  Commission's  review;  and 

7.  Capital  Budget  review  functions  will  include  the  review  of 
FY  1996  capital  budget  requests  of  Federal  agencies. 

8.  Staff  Training  and  Development  activities  will  focus  on 
providing  required  supervisory/managerial  training  to 
appropriate  staff  and  enhancing  the  expertise  of  the  remaining 
staff  in  the  areas  of  planning,  urban  design  and  computer  use. 

FY  1996  Performance  Goals 
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FY  1996  performance  goals  and  measurements  include: 

1.  conducting  timely  reviews  of  all  master  plans  for  major 
Federal  installations  and  project  plans  for  technical  evaluation 
and  coordination.  At  least  20%  of  master  plan  and  project  plan 
submissions  should  be  handled  electronically. 

2.  promoting  and  encouraging  early  consultation  on  Federal 
developments  and  projects  with  local  jurisdictions  and  regional 
and  state  clearing  houses.  At  least  2  local/Federal  planning 
forums  will  be  held  during  the  course  of  the  year  related  to 
early  consultation  matters. 

3 .  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  FCIP  so  that 
the  FY  1997-2001  FCIP  is  a  more  valuable  planning  and  decision- 
making document.  Develop  specialized  summary  documents  which 
address  individual  Federal  agency  capital  programming 
requirements . 
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J.    Planning  Information  and  Technology  Division 


In  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  more  informed 
comprehensive  planning  process  for  the  current  and  future 
functioning  of  the  federal  establishment  in  the  National  Capital 
Region,  this  division  builds  and  maintains  the  agency's 
Information  Resource  Infrastructure.  This  includes  development 
and  implementation  of  the  agency's  interactive  decision  support 
systems  and  computer  tools  for  data  manipulation,  analysis,  and 
visualization. 

Specifically,  this  division: 


1.  Develops  immediately  applicable  programs  and  long  range 
plans  for  the  use  of  current  and  future  technologies  in 
the  execution  of  planning  initiatives  and  project 
evaluation; 

2 .  develops  systems  and/or  processes  to  encourage 
information  exchange,  and  enhance  planning  capabilities  for 
regional/local  decision-making  related  to  the  developmental 
needs  and  impacts  of  the  Federal  establishment. 

3.  outlines  and  develops  strategies  and  standards  for  data 
storage,  retrieval,  cross  referencing,  and  sharing  across 
agency  and  other  cooperating  jurisdiction  computer  network 
systems; 

4 .  designs  and  implements  systems  and  procedures  that 
facilitate  the  standardization  of  agency's  enterprise  data; 

5.  assists  in  coordinating  activities  of  the  2050  program 
via  integration  of  computer  related  projects  with  scenario 
development  and  information  exchange  between  participating 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  jurisdictions  in  the  National 
Capital  Region; 

6  reviews  and  ensures  that  the  agency's  ongoing 
enhancement  of  mapping  and  database  standards  to  conform 
with  the  most  current  mapping  techniques  and  national  data 
standards; 
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7.  develops  and  implements  strategies  for  the  integrated 
use  of  the  Commission's  Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  system, 
and  Geographic  Information  System  (CIS) ; 
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8.  standardizes,  installs,  maintains  and  updates  all 
Commission  computer  systems  hardware,  software,  and 
peripheries;  and 

9.  manages  and  maintains  the  Commission's  Wide  Area  and 
Local  Area  Networks  of  heterogeneous  computer  systems 
including  the  full  range  of  items  from  microcomputers  and 
workstations . 

FY  1994  Accomplishiaents 

In  FY  94  this  division: 


1.  continued  the  process  of  digitizing  phot ogramme trie 
maps  of  the  District  of  Columbia  including  Arlington 
Virginia  areas  of  the  Monumental  Core  Area  to  be  used  in 
the  GIS/CAD  basemap; 

2.  completed  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  Information  Resource  Infrastructure  system 
started  in  FY  92 .  A  Local  Area  Network  of  Microsoft  Windows 
and  Apple  Macintosh  desktop  systems  anchored  by  UNIX 
servers  linked  to  the  Internet  Wide  Area  Network  through  a 
high  speed  TI  communication  line; 

3.  successfully  implemented  an  agency  wide  E-Mail  system. 
This  system  rated  first  among  federal  agencies  in  the 
National  Capital  Region  for  its  comprehensiveness  and 
completeness ; 

4.  installed  and  commenced  operation  of  a  prototype  system 
of  electronic  document  management  for  document  archival  and 
retrieval  that  will  facilitate  the  Commission's  review  of 
future  federal  project  submissions; 

5.  transformed  the  project  review  process  to  a  workgroup 
network  computing  environment  and  greatly  improved  staff 
efficiency  through  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  EDR  document  manager; 

6.  commenced  development  of  the  framework  for  inter- 
jurisdictional cooperation  in  the  development  of  a  regional 
GIS  basemap  for  the  National  Capital  Region  and  surrounding 
environs  through  a  Memorandum  Of  Agreement  (MCA)  with  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Government  to  build  and  maintain  a 
detailed  GIS  database  of  the  District  and  environs; 

7.  commenced  the  construction  of  an  interactive  3-D  CAD 
model  of  the  Monumental  Core  which  will  benefit  from 
basemap  data  collected  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  with 
the  DC  Government; 

8.  continued  the  development  of  Spacial  Modeling  tools  for 
the  Region  and  coordination  with  federal,  regional  and 
local  jurisdictions; 

9.  commenced  the  development  and  establishment  of  a 
public  access  Mosaic  Home  Page  on  the  Internet  based  World 
Wide  Web  (WWW)  as  a  means  of  disseminating  information  to 
the  public; 

10.  completed  several  training  sessions  devoted  to 
increasing  staff  skills  in  desktop  computing,  the 
application  of  computer  aided  design,  and  the  use  of 
geographic  information  systems. 


FY  1995  Activities 

In  FY  1995,  activities  will  focus  on  the  following; 


1.  fully  integrating  the  division  with  the  agency's 
operations; 

2.  developing  and  implementing  a  fail  safe  uninteruptible 
power  supply  system  (UPS)  for  the  Commission's  Servers  and 
primary  components  of  the  Network  system; 

3.  ongoing  staff  training  to  ensure  appropriate  and  timely 
technical  support  to  the  Commission; 

4.  filling  existing  peripheral  gaps  for  document  printing, 
scanning,  map  plotting  and  other  input/output  devices  and 
enhance  the  Commission's  Information  Resource 
Infrastructure  as  needed  ; 
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5.  continuing  the  development  of  a  regional  GIS  basemap 
for  the  National  Capital  Region  and  surrounding  environs 
through  regional  cooperation  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
jurisdictions; 

6.  development  of  a  digital  database  and  phot ogramme trie 
maps  of  areas  of  Federal  facility  concentrations  (e.g.  Ft. 
Belvoir,  and/or  Quantico,  BARC  etc.),  prepare  and  format 
such  data  to  assist  the  Long  Range  Planning  Division  in 
developing  sector  plans  for  the  relevant  areas,- 

7.  advancing  the  development  of  using  GIS  data  to 
interactively  generate  visual  alternatives  in  a  3-D  CAD 
built  environment; 

8.  establishing  a  multi-media  center  for  developing  and 
testing  interactive  tools  for  presentation  of  project 
submissions; 

9.  use  of  GIS  and  CAD  tools  for  simulation  modeling  of  the 
National  Capital  Region  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  COG,  and  local  jurisdictions; 

10.  as  appropriate,  design  and  publish  materials,  and 
construct  exhibitions  to  facilitate  the  use  of  multi-media 
for  engaging  decision  makers  and  the  public  in  interactive 
planning  processes  structured  to  improve  the  National 
Capital  Region; 

11.  establishing  (beyond  the  FY-94  prototype)  an  agency- 
wide  electronic  document  management  system  including 
conversion  of  current  project  submission  documents  and 
existing  Commission's  Central  Files  documents  to  digital 
form;  and 

12.  finalizing  the  establishment  of  a  public  access  Mosaic 
Home  Page  on  the  Internet  based  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  ,  and 
development  and  testing  of  standard  formats  for  publishing 
multi-media  based  information  of  monthly  Commission 
actions  and  other  NCPC  reports  on  the  Web. 
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FY  1996  Performance  Goals 

In  FY  96,  performance  goals  include: 


1.  monitoring,  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  Commission's 
Information  Resource  Infrastructure;  performance  will  be 
measured  through  periodic  surveys  of  customer/user 
satisfaction. 

2.  continuing  development  of  regional  growth  and 
development  simulation  tools;  performance  will  be  measured 
through  timeliness  in  the  delivery  of  products. 

3.  continuing  coordination  of  regional  scenario  modeling 
exercises  with  computer  related  projects.  Commencing 
development  and  modeling  of  scenarios  of  the  Region  in  a 
form  compatible  with  computer  interface; 

4.  developing  and  implementing  computer  systems  capable  of 
interactively  displaying  results  of  the  scenario  modeling 
and  growth  simulation  exercises; 

5.  continuing  development  of  GIS  databases  of  additional 
areas  of  Federal  facilities  concentration  (i.e.  Ft. 
Belvoir,  and/or  Quantico,  BARC  etc) ,  and  preparing  the  data 
for  use  in  developing  sector  plans;  and 

6.  testing  and  refining  as  appropriate,  the  regional 
participation  process  started  in  FY  92.  In  order  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  a  more  informed  comprehensive 
planning  process  for  current  and  future  functioning  of  the 
Commission  and  other  federal  agencies  in  the  National 
Capital  Region,  this  division  designs,  develops  and 
implements  effective  and  appropriate  use  of  computer  tools 
for  data  handling  and  visualization  technologies. 
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Performance  Measurements 


o  The  first  goal  will  be  measured  through  periodic  surveys 
of  customer/user  satisfaction  with  services  provided. 

D  Goals  2  through  5  will  be  measured  through  timeliness  of 
of  delivered  products. 

D  Goal  6  will  be  measured  by  the  scope  of  resource  sharing 
agreements  with  other  jurisdictions  in  the  National  Capital 
Region. 
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SERVICES  OF  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 


Consultant  services  to  support  Commission  staff  in  on-going  and 
special  projects  which  will  require  outside  expertise.   Included 
in  this  year's  estimates  is  funding  for  contracts  with 
recognized  Experts  and  Consultants  in  areas  such  environmental, 
transportation,  antennae  and  electromagnetic  fields,  and 
information  technology. 


Fiscal  Year  1994      FJWal  YMr1995       Fiscal  Year  1996 
$821,520  $843,000  $731,000 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Detail  of  Permanent  Positions 


Identification  Code: 

1994 

1995 

1996 

95-2500-0-1-451 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

ES-6 

1 

1 

1 

ES-5 

0 

1 

1 

ES-4 

2 

0 

1 

ES-3 

1 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

4 

3 

4 

GS/GM- 

•15 

5 

4 

5 

GS/GM- 

•14 

3 

4 

4 

GS/GM- 

■13 

5 

4 

3 

GS-I2 

11 

12 

12 

GS-11 

6 

5 

4 

GS-IO 

1 

1 

1 

GS-09 

7 

9 

7 

GS-08 

1 

I 

1 

GS-07 

2 

3 

3 

GS-06 

1 

1 

1 

GS-05 

1 

1 

1 

GS-04 

1 

2 

2 

GS-03 

3 

3 

3 

GS-02 

0 

1 

1 

GS-01 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

47 

51 

48 

rmanent 

positions 

51 

54 

52 

1  positions,  end  of  year 

4 

0 

0 

rmanent 

employment 

52 

53 

53 

end  of  year 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses  -  Detail  of  Pennanent  Positions 


Identification  Code:  1994  1995  1996 

95-2500-0- 1-451  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


Total  number  of  fiill- 
permanent  positions 

time 

55 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent 
employment 

55 

Average  ES  salary 

$114,410 

Average  GS  grade 

10.62 

Average  GS  salary 

$46,846 

54  52 

55  54 

$115,782  $118,561 

10.14  10.21 

$48,318  $49,478 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  Code: 
95-2500-0-1-451 


1994 
Actual 


1995 
Estimate 


1996 
Estimate 


Persormel  Compensation 

11.1   Full-time  permanent 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent 

1 1 .5  Other  persotmel  compensation 

1 1 .9  Total  personnel  compensation 

12.1   Civilian  personnel  benefits 

2 1 .0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

23. 1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Communications,  utilities  and 
miscellaneous  charges 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.1  Consulting  Services 

25.2  Other  Services 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 
31.0  Equipment 
99.9  Total  obligations 

Unobligated  Balance  Lapsing 

Budget  Authority 


2,508 

2,417 

2,961 

120 

116 

no 

111 

108 

82 

2,739 

2,641 

3,153 

476 

459 

432 

58 

55 

36 

1,125 

1,085 

1,125 

173 

168 

127 

156 

150 

135 

822 

792 

731 

161 

141 

108 

62 

71 

43 

96 

93 

110 

5,868 

5,655 

6,000 

5,655 


6,000 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  Code: 
95-2500-0-1-451 

1994 
Actual 

1995 
Estimate 

1996 
Estimate 

Program  by  Activities: 

0001  lL>irect  program: 

Planning  for  the  development 
National  Capital 

5,868 

5,655 

6,000 

Total  Direct  program 

5,868 

5.655 

6,000 

10.00  Total  obligations 

5,868 

5,655 

6,000 

Financing: 

1 1 .00  Offsetting  collections; 

Federal  funds 
25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing 
40.00  Budget  authority 


5,868 


5.655 


6,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

7 1 .00  Obligations  incurred,  net 
72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 
74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 
77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 
90.00  Outlays 


5,868 

5.655 

6.000 

1,697 

2,264 

2.829 

(2.264) 

(2.829) 

(3.429) 

5,301 


5,090 


5,400 
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FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

BUDGET  JUSTIFICATIONS 
F.Y.   1996 


1100 

FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Language 

For  neceaaary  expenaea  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt  Memorial  Commlaaion, 
eatabliahed  by  the  Act  of  Auguat  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  694),  aa  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-332  (86  Stat.  401),  ($48,000)  S147.000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  (1996)  1997.  fPepartment  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agenciea 
Appropriationa  Act.  1995. > 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Account:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission:  Salaries  and  Expenses 


1995  Uncontrollable  Program 
Enacted  Changes  Changes 
To  Date      (+/-)  1+/-) 


1996     Change 
Budget   From  1995 
Recruest     (+-) 


Franklin  Delano     $  (000) 
Roosevelt  Memorial  FTE 
Commission 


48 
0 


+99 
0 


147 
0 


Authorization 


+99 
0 


401), 


Public  Law  84-372  (69  Stat.  694)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-332  (86  Stat, 
and  Public  Law  97-224  (96  Stat.  243). 

Objectives 

To  formulate  plans  for,  and  supervise  the  construction  of,  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  to  carry  out  a  Congressional  mandate  to  raise  SIO  million 
from  non-federal  sources  towards  construction. 


FY  1995  Enacted  Prooreun; 


$48,000 


0  FTE 


A  Joint  Resolution  approved  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  694)  established  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  to  consider  and  formulate  plans  to 
design  and  construct  a  memorial  to  our  32nd  President.  In  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
332  authorized  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Joint  Resolution  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate 
in  the  planning  and  design  of  the  memorial.  In  1982,  Public  Law  97-224 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval 
of  the  Commission,  to  construct  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  according 
to  the  approved  design.  Construction  has  begun  on  the  Memorial  in  West  Potomac 
Park  on  the  site  authorized  by  Public  Law  86-214  in  1959. 

The  Memorial,  by  designer  Lawrence  Halprin,  will  be  a  landscaped  garden  which  has 
evolved  from  the  concept  of  portraying  multiple  images  of  President  Roosevelt 
rather  than  the  traditional  single  figure  concept  of  memorial  design.  The  result 
will  be  a  series  of  four  garden  spaces  linked  by  a  continuous  12-foot  granite 
wall.  The  walls  will  provide  the  element  upon  which  the  sculpture  and  quotations 
will  be  displayed.  Water,  an  extremely  important  element  in  the  life  of 
President  Roosevelt,  has  been  included  as  a  major  element  in  the  Memorial  in  the 
form  of  waterfalls,  pools  and  runnels.  Estimated  cost  of  construction  is 
$52,000,000. 


FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 


1996  Program 
Budget  Changes 
Request      ( +/-> 


Franklin  Delano 

Roosevelt  Memorial   $  (000) 

Commission  FTE 


147 
0 


+  99 
0 


Funding  is  necessary  to  continue  the  administrative  work  and  construction 
oversight  by  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  for  completion  of 
this  project  as  authorized  by  P.L.  97-224.  The  projected  Memorial  completion 
date  is  late  1996  or  early  1997.  An  increase  of  $99,000  in  appropriations  is 
proposed  in  order  to  continue  essentially  the  same  program  level  of  obligations 
as  compared  to  1994  and  1995.  A  large  deobligation  occurred  in  1994  due  to  the 
cancellation  of  a  1993  contract. _^^____^^^ 
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FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code 
76-0700-0-1-808 

1994 
actual 

1995 
estimate 

1996 
estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00      Total  obligations 

129 

-266 
186 

205 

-186 
29 

176 

-29 
0 

Financing: 

21 .40      Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year:  Treasury 
balance 

24.40      Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year:  Treasury 
balance 

40.00      Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

49 

48 

147 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71 .00      Total  obligations 

129 
154 
-60 

205 

60 

-30 

176 

30 

0 

72.40      Obligated  balance,  start  of  year:  Unpaid  obligations: 
Treasury  balances 

74.40      Obligated  balance,  end  of  year:  Unpaid  obligations: 

Treasury  balances 

90.00      Outlays 

223 

235 

206 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code 
76-0700-0-1-808 


1994 
actual 


1995 
estimate 


1996 
estimate 


21 .0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges. 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.1  Advisory  and  assistance  services 

25.2  Other  sen/ices 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

31.0  Equipment 

99.9  Total  obligations 


1 
2 
13 
104 
5 
4 
0 


8 

6 

30 

140 

5 

15 

1 


7 
4 
12 
139 
5 
7 
2 


129 


205 


176 


Note:  Revisions  to  FY  1995  and  1996  obligations,  outlays,  related  balances,  and  object  class  amounts 
were  made  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Budget  Appendix.  Revisions  to  the  original  outlay  estimates 
of  $294  and  $147  thousand  respectively  are  not  official  revisions  to  the  United  States  Budget  but  are 
shown  in  order  to  correspond  to  revised  estimates  of  obligations. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  (PADC) 
requests  an  appropriation  of  $6,876,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 
This  budget  request,  detailed  on  the  next  page,  is  less  than  one 
percent  higher  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  PADC  for  the 
current  year. 

Significantly,  this  budget  represents  the  next-to-the-last 
budget  that  will  be  submitted  for  Congressional  approval  for  PADC 
as  an  implementing  agent  of  the  master  plan  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.   As  currently  planned,  PADC  will  conclude  its  operations 
as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.   The  Administration  is 
expected  to  submit  a  proposed  bill  this  year  which  addresses  any 
post-PADC  events  or  responsibilities  that  will  require  government 
involvement.   In  this  context,  therefore,  it  is  important  to 
PADC's  success  in  completing  the  plan  that  the  full  budget 
request  be  approved. 

The  Salaries  and  Expenses  component  of  this  $6.8  million 
budget  request  is  $3,043,000.   It  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  current  year  staff  size  of  27  full-time-equivalent 
positions  in  fiscal  year  1996.   PADC  requires  this  number  of 
positions  to  accomplish  as  many  of  the  remaining  square 
development  and  public  improvements  projects  as  possible  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

The  Public  Development  component  of  this  budget  request  is 
$2,445,000,  and  it  in  turn  consists  of  component  requests  for 
public  improvements,  historic  preservation,  and  Federal  Triangle 
Project  salary  and  administrative  expenses.   The  $975,000  budget 
for  public  improvements  is  based  upon  the  need  to  hire  contract 
consultants  to  provide  engineering  and  construction  management 
expertise  to  the  staff  as  it  carries  out  public  improvements 
projects  in  the  eastern  project  area,  landscape  and  maintenance 
contractors  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  the  public  spaces  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  symbolic  importance  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  program  the  public  parks  and  plazas  with  musical  and 
general  interest  events.   The  historic  preservation  budget  of 
$300,000  provides  funds  needed  to  supplement  the  planned 
preservation  of  noteworthy  buildings  or  facades  on  two 
undeveloped  squares  in  the  eastern  project  area.   The  $1,170,000 
budget  requested  for  the  Federal  Triangle  Project  is  needed  to 
fund  the  payroll  cost  of  10  full-time-equivalent  positions  and 
associated  administrative  expenses.   The  complexity  and  volume  of 
work  involved  in  managing  the  construction  of  this  3.1  million 
square  foot  building  requires  this  number  of  positions  as  a 
minimum,  given  the  day-to-day  design  and  construction  decisions 
that  must  be  made  in  order  for  the  building  to  be  completed  as 
scheduled. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 
FY  1996  Budget  Request  and  FY  1995  Appropriation 

Enacted  for  Recjuested  for      Change, 

FY  1995  FY  1996      FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

Salaries  and  Expenses    $2,738,000  $3,043,000     ~      $305, 000   " 

Public  Development 

Public  Improvements      2,480,000  975,000 

Historic  Preservation     300,000  300,000 
Relocation                370,000 

Federal  Triangle          934 . 000  1. 170. OOP 

$4,084,000  $2,445,000      -  $1,639,000 

Land  Acquisition  &. 

Development               -   0   -  1.388. 000      +  $1. 388.000 

$6,822,000  $6,876,000      +  $   $54,000 


-  2  - 
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The  Land  Acquisition  budget  of  $1,388,000  is  requested  for  a 
potential  property  acquisition  on  Square  457,  to  increase  PADC's 
ability  to  promote  development  of  this  important  site.   PADC's 
efforts  to  market  this  site  have  been  hampered  by  the  slump  in 
the  real  estate  development  industry.   PADC  has  experienced  an 
improvement  in  development  interest  recently.   There  are 
indications  that  a  small  site  adjacent  to  the  existing  Square  457 
site  already  owned  by  PADC  may  need  to  be  purchased  to  nurture 
continued  interest  in  this  square's  development. 

In  summary,  the  requested  budget  of  $6,876,000  will  provide 
PADC  with  the  staff  and  program  funds  necessary  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  complete  the  master  plan  in  the  remaining  two  years  of 
the  Corporation's  existence. 


-  3 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  requests  a 
FY  1996  appropriation  of  $3,043,000  for  the  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses  of  employees  assigned  to  the  basic 
program  of  revitalizing  the  public  spaces  and  the  adjacent 
squares  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House.   (A  separate  appropriation  for  staff  and  expenses  required 
for  the  development  of  a  Federal  Triangle  building,  just  south  of 
the  original  project  area,  is  also  requested;  see  the  Public 
Development  section  of  this  document).   This  budget  is  $305,000 
more  than  that  ultimately  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1995,  but 
only  $151,000  more  than  that  originally  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1995. 

The  requested  $3,043,000  will  pay  for  a  staff  of  27 
employees,  on  an  Full-Time-Equivalent  basis,  engaged  in  carrying 
out  numerous  public  improvements  and  square  development  projects 
in  the  next  few  years.   These  projects  will  be  addressed  not  only 
by  staff  engineers,  architects,  and  realty  specialists,  but  also 
by  others  who  provide  administrative,  legal,  and  financial 
support,  assist  with  the  relocation  of  businesses  necessarily 
displaced  from  square  development  sites,  and  program  the  use  of 
public  plaza  and  parks  for  public  enjoyment.   The  scope  of  work 
remaining  to  be  completed  before  the  PADC  master  plan  is 
accomplished  requires  a  continuation  through  fiscal  year  1996  of 
the  current-year  staff  level  of  27  FTEs .    Given  the  nature  of 
development,  any  downward  progression  of  staff  size  in  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997  would  measureably  hurt  PADC's  effort  to 
complete  this  work. 

Additional  authorizing  legislation  is  required  for  this 
requested  budget . 

An  explanation  of  this  budget  request,  by  object 
classification  category,  follows: 

11.1   Full-time  permanent  positions 

Enacted  for         Requested  for  Change, 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

$1,590,000  $1,717,000  +  $127,000 

The  projected  cost  of  the  salaries  of  26  permanent  position 
employees  on  a  Full-Time  Ecjuivalent  basis,  is  $1,717,000.   The 
bulk  of  the  increase  over  the  FY  1995  budget  amount  results  from 
the  January,  1995  general  schedule  and  locality  pay  raises. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FY  1994    FY  1995    FY  1996 
Actual     Enacted   Request 

11.1  Full-time  permanent  positions..  1,566     1,590      1,717 

11.3  Positions  other  than  full-time 

permanent 22 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation...   59 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation...  1,647 

12.1  Personnel  benefits:  Civilian...  283 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 18 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 

23  . 1  Rent  (office  space) 377 

23.2  Communications,  utilities,  and 

other  rent 53 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 14 

25.2  Other  services 58 

25.2  Purchase  of  government  services  65 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 67 

31.0  Equipment 22 

Total  Obligations 2,604      2,738      3,043 


32 

37 

65 

70 

1,687 

1,  824 

288 

300 

15 

15 

1 

1 

410 

450 

67 

78 

40 

45 

80 

170 

70 

80 

55 

55 

25 

25 

5  - 
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11.3   Positions  other  than  full-time  permanent 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$32,000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$37,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

+  $5,000 


The  projected  cost  of  temporary,  part-time,  and  intermittent 
employees  in  fiscal  year  1996  is  $37,000.   Cumulatively,  this 
category  of  non-permanent  employee  constitutes  1  FTE  position. 
Temporary  employees  are  typically  hired  during  the  summer  months, 
and  are  college  students;  intermittent  employees  are  board 
members  from  the  private  sector  who  are  paid  only  when  they 
attend  board  meetings  and  other,  irregularly-scheduled  meetings. 

11.5   Other  personnel  compensation 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$65,000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$70,000 


Change, 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

+  $5,000 


$70,000  is  projected  as  the  budget  necessary  for  employee 
overtime  work  and  performance  bonuses.   Approximately  25%  of  the 
total  is  expected  to  be  needed  for  overtime  payroll  expenses, 
while  the  balance  should  be  available  for  annual  performance  and 
special  act  or  service  awards  for  deserving  employees. 

12.1   Personnel  benefits:  civilian 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$288,000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$300,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

+  $12,000 


The  cost  of  the  PADC  contribution  to  employee  retirement, 
health,  and  life  insurance  programs  is  expected  to  rise  slightly 
in  fiscal  year  1996  from  the  current  year's  amount,  to  $300,000. 


21.0   Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$15,000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$15,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 


A  budget  of  $15,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1996  travel 
and  local  transportation  needs.   Travel  is  incurred  by  staff 
attendance  at  industry  meetings  and  training  sessions;  and  when 
out-of-town  board  members  come  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  meetings. 
This  budget  is  also  needed  to  provide  for  local  transportation 
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costs,  which  include  cab  and  metrorail  fares, 
22.0   Transportation  of  things 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$1, 000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$1,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 


A  budget  of  $1,000  is  requested  to  cover  the  cost  of  any 
item  which  PADC  must  transport  at  its  expense  during  the  year. 


23.1   Rent  (office  space) 

Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$410, 000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$450,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

+  $40,000 


The  projected  cost  of  PADC's  continued  occupancy  of  its 
office  space  at  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  is  $563,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996.   Of  this  total,  $450,000  is  the  share  allocable 
to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  budget,  given  the  share  of  space 
occupied  by  core  program  employees  (27) ;  the  balance  is  allocated 
to  the  Federal  Triangle  project's  administrative  budget  (see 
discussion  under  Public  Development). 


23.2   Communications,  utilities  and  other  rent 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$67, 000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$78,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

+  $11,000 


A  budget  of  $78,000  is  requested  for  communications  and  any 
incidental  rental  costs.   Communications  costs  consist  of 
facsimile,  telephone  and  postage  costs.   An  estimated  two-thirds 
of  the  requested  budget  will  be  needed  for  telephone  service, 
with  the  balance  required  for  postage. 


24.0   Printing  and  reproduction 


Enacted  for 
FY  1995 

$40, 000 


Requested  for 
FY  1996 

$45,000 


Change , 
FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

+  $5,000 


The  requested  printing  and  reproduction  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1996  is  $45,000.   Printing  needs  will  include  the  production 
of  the  annual  report,  quarterly  newsletters,  and  reprinting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan.   PADC  also  will  incur  printing  cost 
for  the  reproduction  of  architectural  and  engineering  drawings 


nil 

submitted  by  developers  or  public  improvements'  contractors. 
Additionally,  photographs  of  in-process  and  completed  square 
development  and  public  improvements  projects  will  be  required, 
for  management  and  archival  purposes,  respectively. 

25.2  Other  services 

Enacted  for         Requested  for  Change, 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

$80,000  $170,000  +  $90,000 

The  Corporation  foresees  a  need  for  $170,000  for  various 
other  services  in  fiscal  1996;  the  $90,000  increase  of  the  FY 
1995  budget  is  largely  the  result  of  this  expectation  of  having 
an  increased  number  of  contract  audits  underway.   Other  services 
include  equipment  maintenance  contracts,  training,  overnight  and 
local  delivery  service,  selected  corporate  memberships,  court 
reporting  for  board  meetings,  advertisements  for  employees  or 
contractors  in  newspapers  and  publications,  design  services  for 
the  annual  report,  and  auditing  of  financial  records.   This 
latter  service  is  expected  to  significantly  increase  in  the 
budget  year,  as  PADC  contracts  not  only  for  the  required  annual 
audit  of  its  financial  statements,  but  also  for  the  audit  of  the 
operating  income  of  a  number  of  square  development  projects  in 
which  PADC  has  a  financial  interest,  and  which  must  be  audited  to 
protect  the  government's  interest. 

25.3  Purchase  of  government  services 

Enacted  for         Requested  for  Change, 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

$70,000  $80,000  +  $10,000 

PADC  expects  to  require  a  budget  of  $80,000  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  primarily  to  fund  the  cost  of  the  interagency  agreement 
between  PADC  and  the  General  Services  Administration.   This  long- 
standing agreement  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  resources  of 
the  small  PADC  staff  in  the  areas  of  personnel  and  accounting. 
Included  in  this  request  is  a  budget  of  no  more  than  $5,000  for 
the  continuation  of  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Customs 
Service's  Health  Unit  for  first  aid  and  other  medical  services. 

26.0   Supplies  and  materials 

Enacted  for         Recpaested  for  Change, 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

$55,000  $55,000  -   0   - 

A  budget  of  $55,000  for  supplies  is  needed  during  fiscal 
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year  1996.   Based  upon  past  experience,  approximately  $45,000  is 
needed  for  standard  supplies  --  paper,  pens,  stationery,  etc.  -- 
and  $10,000  for  publications,  the  latter  to  include  updates  to 
law  library  materials. 

31.0   Equipment 

Enacted  for         Requested  for  Change, 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1995  -  FY  1996 

$25,000  $25,000  -   0   - 

A  budget  of  $25,000  is  requested  for  equipment  for  fiscal 
year  1996.   This  budget  will  be  used  to  replace  existing 
equipment  and  computers  that  reach  the  end  of  their  useful  life 
or  otherwise  as  the  need  arises. 
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PUBLIC  DEVELOPMENT  OVERVIEW 

Public  Development  appropriations  traditionally  fund 
activities  separate  from  Salaries  and  Expenses  and  Land 
Acquisition,  activities  which  include  public  area  improvements, 
preservation  of  historic  buildings  or  facades,  relocation  of 
businesses  displaced  by  development  on  the  squares,  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses  of  employees  working  on  the  Federal 
Triangle  project  (distinct  from  employees  working  on  PADC's  core 
program,  which  is  funded  by  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation) ,  and  other,  miscellaneous  public  development 
activities.   For  fiscal  year  1996,  PADC  requests  Public 
Development  funding  as  follows: 

Public  Improvements  $    975,000 

Historic  Preservation  300,000 

Federal  Triangle  Project 

Administrative  expenses        1. 170. OOP 

$  2,445,000 
These  component  funding  requests  are  discussed  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 
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PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Corporation  requests  $975,000  for  public  improvements  in 
fiscal  year  1996,  to  provide  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  completed 
projects  and  enter  into  contracts  essential  for  the 
accomplishment  of  new  improvements. 

Progress  of  the  program  to  date 

The  program  for  dignifying  and  beautifying  the  public 
spaces,  as  described  in  the  1974  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan,  is 
largely  a  reality  today.   Utilizing  the  over  $100  million  amount 
appropriated  for  this  program  since  1978,  PADC  has  changed 
dramatically  the  appearance  of  this  formerly  drab  and  unappealing 
thoroughfare . 

To  date,  PADC  is  responsible  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  seven  parks  and  plazas:   Sherman  Park,  Freedom 
Plaza,  Pershing  Park,  the  U.S.  Navy  Memorial  at  Market  Square 
Park,  John  Marshall  Park,  Indiana  Plaza,  and  the  Meade  Plaza. 
The  roadways  and  sidewalks  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  have  been 
transformed  significantly.   Throughout  the  length  of  the  Avenue 
between  3rd  and  15th  Streets  there  are  now  attractive  sidewalks, 
built  with  brick  pavers  and  complemented  with  double  or  triple 
rows  of  trees  serviced  by  a  low  maintenance  irrigation  system; 
new  and  clearer  pedestrian  signs  and  traffic  signals;  a  totally 
reconstructed  roadway  with  new  curbs  and  gutters;  benches; 
drinking  fountains;  and  decorative  and  high-illumination  lighting 
for  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic.   All  that  remains 
incomplete  on  the  Avenue  itself  are  sidewalk  improvements  planned 
for  Square  491 's  Department  of  Employment  Services  site;  these 
improvements  must  await  the  demolition  of  the  existing  building. 

In  the  public  spaces  north  of  the  Avenue,  a  number  of  small- 
scale  sidewalk  and  plaza  improvements  projects  have  been 
completed  as  well. 

Very  recently,  in  the  western  project  area,  PADC  has 
completed  the  installation  of  a  fountain  on  Freedom  Plaza,  and  is 
now  proceeding  with  the  design  and  construction  of  a  pergola 
(i.e.  shade -producing  structure),  utilizing  funds  from  the  FY 
1995  appropriation. 

Current  vear  activity 

In  the  eastern  project  area,  a  comprehensive  design  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  spaces  north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
scheduled  to  commence  during  FY  1995.   Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  7th  Street  and  8th  Street  sidewalks  and  the  F 
Street  Plaza  between  7th  and  9th  streets,  which  are  the  principal 
public  spaces  in  the  Penn  Quarter  area.   The  design  will  consider 
the  potential  of  the  construction  of  a  major  sports  arena  in  an 
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adjacent  block  outside  the  project  area. 

The  Penn  Quarter  area,  so-named  by  the  developers  of  the 
residential,  commercial  and  arts  uses  now  in  evidence  on  sites 
acquired  and  marketed  by  PADC,  is  where  the  Plan's  goal  of 
creating  a  vibrant  mixture  of  residents,  office  workers, 
retailing,  and  galleries  has  begun  to  emerge.   With  745  newly- 
developed  residential  units  already  in  place,  PADC  hopes  to  set 
in  motion  the  remaining  development  necessary  to  achieve  a  total 
of  1,200  housing  units,  interspersed  with  these  other  uses,  so 
that  the  Plan's  vision  of  a  real  sense  of  community  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  can  be  achieved. 

The  improvement  of  the  public  spaces  of  the  Penn  Quarter 
area,  already  justified  and  fully  funded,  has  been  delayed 
because  of  the  lack  of  private  development  interest  in 
undeveloped  project  area  sites  on  Squares  457,  407,  and  406.   In 
the  remaining  years  of  PADC's  existence,  as  development  interest 
returns,  these  planned  improvements  will  need  to  proceed.   As  was 
the  case  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  knowledge  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  preparing  to  install  these  improvements 
will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  private  investment. 

FY  1996  Request 

Of  the  Corporation's  request  of  $975,000  for  fiscal  year 
1996,  $850,000  is  intended  for  direct  public  improvements 
activities,  while  the  remaining  $125,000  is  for  support  of 
entertainment  and  other  activities  in  the  public  parks  and 
plazas . 

The  $850,000  requested  for  public  improvements  is  needed  for 
(1)  engineering  and  construction  management  contract  consultants, 
and  (2)  landscaping  and  maintenance  contractors.   The  engineering 
and  construction  management  contractors  are  essential  in 
assisting  staff  in  constructing  the  public  improvements  planned 
for  the  area  north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  generally  between  6th 
and  9th  streets.   PADC's  three-person  staff  simply  cannot,  by 
itself,  oversee  the  sidewalk,  plaza  and  roadway  improvements 
planned  here,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  pergola  on 
Freedom  Plaza.   These  contractors  provide  PADC  with  indispensable 
technical  and  inspection  expertise,  including  cost  estimating, 
quality  control  inspection  of  construction  in  progress,  and 
engineering  and  construction  feasibility  analysis  of  conceptual 
plans.   An  estimated  $450,000  is  needed  for  these  engineering  and 
construction  consultants. 

The  balance  of  the  public  improvements  funding  requested, 
$400,000,  is  needed  for  a  continuation  of  the  contractual 
services  of  landscaping  and  maintenance  firms.   Although  the 
National  Park  Service  is  separately  funded  for  general  upkeep  of 
the  public  parks,  plazas,  and  sidewalks  along  Pennsylvania 
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Avenue,  it  has  not  maintained  the  level  of  appearance  that  the 
Corporation  considers  essential  for  such  a  symbolically- important 
thoroughfare.   Therefore,  as  in  past  years,  the  Corporation 
proposes  to  augment  the  Park  Service's  maintenance  efforts 
through  its  own  program  of  enhancing  the  appearance  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  through  additional  plantings  and  daily 
maintenance . 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  $975,000  requested  is  the 
$125,000  for  continued  funding  of  the  Corporation-sponsored 
general  interest  and  musical  events  in  the  parks  and  plazas  in 
the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall  periods.   These  outdoor 
activities  enliven  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  contribute  to  the 
master  plan's  objective  of  making  the  project  area  a  destination 
point  for  tourists  and  local  area  residents  alike. 

In  summary  the  $975,000  requested  is  needed  to  insure  that 
planned  construction  work  is  accomplished  responsibly  and 
efficiently,  the  appearance  of  the  completed  improvements  is 
maintained  on  a  basis  consistent  with  PADC's  high  standards,  and 
the  project  area  parks  and  plazas  are  enlivened  with  activities 
that  attract  people  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is  integral  to  PADC's  objective 
of  achieving  the  completion  of  all  aspects  of  the  public 
improvements  program  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1997,  the  planned  date 
for  termination  of  the  Corporation's  activities. 
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HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

The  Corporation  requests  $300,000  in  fiscal  year  1996  for 
historic  preservation  needs.   This  amount  will  supplement  the 
funds  already  available  for  the  preservation  of  selected 
properties  identified  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan  as 
deserving  of  retention  amid  new,  planned  development  on  Squares 
457  and  406 . 

Progress  of  the  program  to  date 

The  1974  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  historic  preservation,  stating  that  development  on  the  squares 
(i.e.  blocks)  should  convey  "...a  sense  of  historic  continuity 
and  evolution  by  preserving  buildings  representative  of  different 
eras  and  styles.   This  tangible  evidence  of  the  Avenue's 
development  and  change  in  use  and  scale  will  provide  a  link  with 
the  past  that  is  too  often  lacking  in  post-war  development 
plans."   To  achieve  this  objective,  PADC  has,  since  1978,  been 
working  with  developers  on  a  square -by- square  basis  to  save 
worthy,  historic  structures. 

The  Corporation  has  achieved  many  of  its  historic 
preservation  objectives,  both  with  and  without  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds.   A  considerable  amount  of  preservation  work 
has  been  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  PADC  financial 
assistance.   The  National  Theatre  Building  on  Square  254;  the 
Union  Storage  Building  on  10th  Street  on  Square  348;  a  row  of 
five  historic  buildings  on  the  11th  Street  on  Square  348;  the 
Atlantic  Coastline  Building  on  Square  460  and  the  Evening  Star 
Building  on  Square  322  have  been  successfully  restored  and 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  large,  new  developments  on  these 
squares.   Restorations  of  the  Fireworks  Building  on  Square  431 
and  the  Stables  Building  on  Square  407  were  similarly 
accomplished  without  PADC  financial  assistance. 

Of  those  accomplished  preservation  projects  requiring  PADC 
financial  assistance,  the  Willard  Hotel,  on  Square  225,  stands 
out  as  being  particularly  significant.   This  landmark  property, 
whose  complete  interior  and  exterior  renovation  and  restoration 
was  completed  in  1986,  required  a  $5  million  PADC  contribution  in 
1980  to  make  the  project  financially  feasible.   PADC  also  paid 
for  the  dismantling  and  storage  of  the  historic  facades  of  three 
buildings  originally  located  on  Square  291,  where  a  new  office 
building  is  now  situated.   On  Square  408,  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  Market  Square  Development  project  and  Market  Square  Park, 
five  historic  building  facades  were  removed  and  similarly  placed 
in  storage  for  future  reerection  elsewhere  in  the  project  area, 
possibly  on  Square  457. 

Another  project  in  which  PADC  contributed  funds  is  the  Sears 
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World  Trade  Center  building,  on  Square  460,  which  includes  a  now- 
restored  historic  structure  used  in  the  mid-19th  century  as  a 
studio  by  Civil  War  photographer  Matthew  Brady.   On  Square  457,  a 
facade  relocated  from  Square  348  has  been  reerected  and  serves  as 
the  front  of  a  store  facing  7th  Street.   PADC  also  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  elaborate  sgraffito  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Hotel  Washington,  on  Square  225.   The  restoration  of  a  row  of 
historic  properties  on  7th  Street,  known  as  the  Gallery  Row 
project,  was  made  economically  feasible  by  a  write-down  of  the 
value  of  the  air  rights  above  the  roof  level  of  these  four  and 
five  story  historic  buildings,  enabling  the  Corporation  to  lease 
the  site  to  the  developer,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  proceeded 
wich  the  project.   The  Jenifer  Building  on  Square  431  is  a 
historic  and  architecturally-significant  structure  which  is  now 
restored;  PADC  also  committed  funds  here  to  help  the  developer 
defray  some  of  the  costs  of  exterior  restoration. 

More  recent  historic  preservation  activities  by  PADC  have 
included  contributing  funds  to  the  now-completed  Lansburgh's 
development/restoration  project  (to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the 
terra  cotta  portion  of  the  old  Lansburgh's  building  along  8th 
Street  and  the  facades  of  the  contiguous  Busch  and  Kresge 
buildings  that  have  been  incorporated  into  this  development)  and 
to  the  restoration  of  the  facades  of  three  historic  properties  on 
the  north  side  of  Indiana  Avenue  between  6th  and  7th  Streets. 

Current  year  activity 

Typically,  the  preservation  of  historic  properties  occurs 
simultaneously  with  new  development  on  the  squares.   Although 
PADC  has  been  poised  to  proceed  with  several  preservation 
projects  in  the  last  few  years,  private  developer  interest  has 
been  absent,  reflective  of  the  nationwide  slump  in  real  estate 
development.   Recently,  there  have  been  signs  that  a  recovery  is 
beginning,  as  one  developer  with  a  serious  proposal  for  an 
undeveloped  eastern  site  --  Square  457  --  has  approached  PADC. 
Should  this  proposal,  now  under  study  by  PADC,  prove  acceptable, 
a  considerable  amount  of  historic  preservation  work  will  commence 
in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Elsewhere,  PADC  is  prepared  to  accomplish  the  restoration  of 
the  facade  of  the  Union  Hardware  property  on   Square  431,  as  well 
as  contribute  to  the  Mayer  building's  preservation  on  Square  457, 
two  properties  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made  available 
but  are  as  yet  unspent.   The  delay,  to  date,  in  restoring  the 
Union  Hardware  facade  is  attributable  to  extensive  negotiation 
with  the  current  property  owners  over  future  ownership  of  the 
facades;  the  Mayer  Building's   restoration  has  similarly  been 
delayed  by  continuing  negotiations.   PADC  is  hopeful  that  during 
the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1995  the  points  of  disagreement 
concerning  these  properties  can  be  resolved,  so  that  the  planned 
restoration  can  proceed. 
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FY  1996  Recfuest 


The  $300,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1996  will  contribute 
needed  funds  for  three  significant  preservation  activities  that 
will  hopefully  be  underway  in  the  budget  year:  (1)  the 
restoration  in  place  of  the  800  block  of  F  Street,  on  Square  406; 
(2)  the  restoration  and  re-erection  of  a  number  of  facades  of 
buildings  taken  down  in  previous  development  projects,  to  be 
placed  amid  planned  development  on  sites  on  Squares  406  and  457; 
and  (3)  the  restoration  in  place  of  seven  buildings  on  the  Square 
457  site.   The  requested  $300,000  will  be  applied  to  funds 
shortages  that  exist  in  all  of  these  projects. 

As  mentioned,  PADC  is  considering  a  developer's  expression 
of  interest  on  the  Square  457  site.   At  this  point,  no  similar 
interest  has  been  expressed  on  Square  406.   A  rebounding  of  the 
local  real  estate  market  in  fiscal  1996  would  allow  much  of 
heretofore  delayed,  but  planned,  historic  preservation  work  on 
these  squares  to  proceed. 
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FEDERAL  TRIANGLE  PROJECT 

The  Corporation  requests  $1,170,000  for  fiscal  1996 's 
salaries  and  administrative  expenses  needs  for  the  10  Full-Time- 
Equivalent  positions  established  to  manage  the  development  of  the 
Federal  Triangle  complex  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  14th  Street, 
N.W.   These  ten  positions,  and  their  administrative  expenses,  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  27  FTE  positions  established  for 
PADC's  basic  program,  for  which  a  separate  salaries  and  expenses 
budget  is  concurrently  being  requested. 

Background  of  the  project 

The  development  of  the  Federal  Triangle  project  was  not 
among  the  responsibilities  of  PADC  as  described  in  its  enabling 
legislation,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act 
of  1972,  nor  was  it  included  it  in  the  1974  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Plan,  which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1975.   Instead,  it 
was  added  to  PADC's  responsibilities  by  the  Federal  Triangle 
Development  Act  of  1987,  Public  Law  100-113,  which  directed  PADC 
to  manage  the  planning  for,  and  development  of,  the  last 
remaining  undeveloped  site  in  the  Federal  Triangle.   The  site  had 
remained  vacant  since  the  1930' s  when  the  national  economic 
depression  halted  then-current  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  building.   Until  1990,  when  development  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  PADC,  the  site  had  been  used  as  a  surface 
parking  lot . 

The  Act,  which  was  approved  while  in  the  Congress  by 
unanimious  consent,  defines  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  as  follows:  (1)  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  is  to  transfer  title  of  the  site  to  the  Corporation;  (2) 
the  Corporation  is  to  prepare  a  development  proposal  for  the  site 
that  meets  the  needs  of  both  the  federal  tenants  and  an 
International  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Commission  created  by  the 
Act  ;  (3)  the  Corporation  is  to  select  a  developer  of  the 
complex,  who  will  develop  the  site  and  earn  revenue  from  the 
Federal  government  for  the  lease  of  the  space  for  3  0  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  complex  will  revert  to  Federal 
government  ownership;  (4)  the  Corporation  and  the  GSA  will 
jointly  monitor  and  inspect  construction  of  the  complex  to  ensure 
quality  control  and  compliance  with  the  approved  plan  for 
development;  (5)  the  GSA  will  operate  and  maintain  the  entire 
facility  once  tenancy  begins;  and  (6)  the  Corporation  is  to 
receive  $4.5  million  from  the  GSA  to  accomplish  its 
responsibilities  under  the  new  Act.   This  Act  set  in  motion  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  project  for  which,  at  the  present 
time,  over  two-thirds  of  its  eventual  cost  has  been  committed. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  hire  staff, 
rent  additional  office  space,  and  hire  contract  consultants  to 
bring  the  project  to  its  present  stage  of  development.   Funds  for 
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this  additional  staff  and  consultants  were  initially  provided  by 
the  cited  $4.5  million  transfer  of  appropriations  from  GSA. 
Subsequently,  GSA  transferred  an  additional  $1,630,000  to  PADC 
for  the  same  purposes.   Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1992,  at  0MB' s 
direction,  appropriations  for  the  additional  staff  costs  have 
been  presented  as  an  element  of  PADC's  Public  Development  fund 
request.   However,  on  an  annual  basis,  GSA  has  continued  to 
transfer  funds  from  its  budget  to  PADC  for  consultants. 

The  original  concept  for  an  international  cultural  and  trade 
center,  comprising  500,000  square  feet  of  the  1.9  million  total 
of  occupiable  space,  was  altered  in  January,  1992  (in 
coordination  with  the  Congress) ,  when  funding  for  the 
International  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Commission  was  abruptly 
halted  by  the  Bush  Administration.   However,  in  January,  1994, 
the  new  Administration  and  key  Congressional  committees  acted  in 
concert  to  restore  the  international  trade  center  function  of  the 
complex,  but  not  the  cultural  function.   At  the  same  time,  the 
Administration,  with  Congressional  involvement,  determined  that 
the  principal  federal  tenants  of  the  federal  office  portion  of 
complex  will  be  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  Trade  Promotion  Coordinating  Committee,  a  consortium  of 
eighteen  agencies  authorized  by  recent  legislation  is  actively 
involved  in  the  planning  for  the  use  of  this  space  devoted  to 
trade  activities. 

To  date,  approximately  40  percent  of  the  building's  budget 
has  been  spent  (outlays)  on  design  and  construction  work,  and  the 
building  structure  is  complete  through  the  7th  floor,  having 
progressed  considerably  from  the  massive,  eleven  acre  hole  from 
which  1  million  cubic  feet  of  soil  was  excavated  in  the  1991 
through  1993  period.   Major  construction  activities  completed  to 
date  include  construction  of  a  five  story  deep  "slurry"  wall 
around  the  excavation's  half-mile  perimeter,  relocation  of  a 
major  steamline  serving  adjacent  buildings  and  this  future 
complex,  quarrying  of  the  limestone  that  will  make  up  the 
building's  above-ground  exterior,  and  the  placement  of  concrete 
and  steel  floor  slabs  from  the  four  basement  levels  through  the 
7th  floor.   Numerous  construction  activities  are  underway,  most 
of  which  will  continue  through  to  the  building's  completion. 
These  activities  include  fabrication  of  limestone  to  form  panels 
for  the  building's  exterior;  installation  of  electrical,  fire 
protection,  plumbing,  heating  and  air  conditioning,  and  elevator 
and  escalator  systems;  fabrication  of  exterior  windows;   and,  of 
course,  continued  construction  of  concrete  and  steel  floors  as 
the  building  rises  to  its  height  of  ten  stories  above  ground.   In 
the  near  future,  waterproofing,  the  installation  of  roof  tiles, 
and  construction  of  the  atrium  skylight  will  commence.   At 
present,  installation  of  granite  and  limestone  on  the  exterior 
walls  at  13  1/2  th  Street  and  the  south  facade  is  underway. 
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The  size,  complexity,  and  fast-track  nature  of  this  project 
requires  that  numerous  contractors  be  on  site,  and  simultaneously 
performing  their  function  in  close  coordination  with  one  another. 
With  as  many  as  750  workers  currently  on  site,  and  with  a 
possible  1,200  workers  in  the  near  future,  PADC's  management  of 
the  development  process  is  critical  if  the  complex  is  to  avoid 
scheduling  or  technical  bottlenecks,  and  achieve  a  successful 
completion. 

This  pace  and  complexity  of  work  will  certainly  continue 
through  the  budget  year  for  which  PADC  is  now  requesting  salary 
and  administrative  funds. 

FY  1996  Request 

The  detail  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  of 
$1,170,000  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Fiscal  years  1996  through  1997  are  critical  years  in  PADC's 
management  of  the  development  of  the  Federal  Triangle  complex. 
The  current  staff  of  ten  FTEs  assigned  to  manage  architects  and 
contractors  in  the  field  is  a  bare  minimum  for  the  demands  of 
this  huge  project.   A  loss  of  management  control,  due  to 
insufficient  staffing,  could  very  well  result  in  increased  time 
to  complete,  increased  costs,  and  increased  claims. 
Additionally,  this  project  is  now  moving  into  the  phase  in  which 
the  Trade  Center  is  being  developed,  requiring  more  effort  --  not 
less  --to  enure  the  success  of  the  project's  mission. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  Federal  Triangle  project 
is  exceedingly  complex.   When  completed,  it  will  be  the  second 
largest  Federal  office  building  ever  constructed,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  one  of  New  York's  World  Trade  Center  Towers  lying  on 
its  side.   Sixty  significant  contracts  have  been  issued  thus  far, 
with  approximately  forty  more  to  be  issued  in  the  next  several 
years.   Both  the  contracts  and  the  on-site  activities  require 
close  monitoring  and  decisions  by  PADC  employees  to  protect  the 
Government's  interests.   PADC  activity  is  not  limited  to  the  on- 
site  processes,  but  also  includes  off -site  processes  as  well. 
Currently,  PADC  employees  are  monitoring  off-site  fabrication  of 
limestone  panels,  granite,  elevators  and  escalators,  and  chillers 
for  air  conditioning. 

The  Federal  Triangle  project's  complexity  and  its  need  for  staff 
to  manage  it  also  relates  to  the  fact  that  it  is  been  developed 
on  a  fast-track  basis,  where  some  areas  of  the  building  are  being 
built  while  others  are  still  being  designed.   While  in  the  long- 
run  fast-track  projects  result  in  an  earlier  completion,  in  the 
short -run  they  are  management  -  intensive .   More  contractors  are  on 
site  simultaneously,  and  more  management  coordination  is 
required.   Additionally,  design  decisions  must  be  made  throughout 
the  process,  requiring  both  design  and  construction  expertise 
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Federal  Triangle  Project 

Object  Classification 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FY  1994 
Actual 

11.1   Full  Time  permanent  positions..  407 

11.3   Positions  other  than  full-time 

permanent 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation...  5 

11.9   Total  personnel  compensation...  412 

12.1   Personnel  benefits:  Civilian...  73 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 5 

23 . 1  Rent  (office  space) 123 

23.2  Communications,  utilities,  and 

other  rent 12 

24.0   Printing  and  reproduction  10 

25.0   Other  services 50 

26  .  0   Supplies  and  materials 10 

31.0   Equipment 10 

Total  obligations  705 


FY  1995    FY  1996 
Enacted   Budget 


500 


690 


5 

10 

505 

700 

90 

125 

10 

10 

107 

113 

12 

12 

95 

95 

75 

75 

25 

25 

15 

15 

934 

1,170 

20 
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until  the  end  of  the  job. 


The  requested  budget  of  $1,170,000,  with  a  staff  of  ten 
positions,  is  the  absolute  minimum  amount  needed  for  PADC's 
continued,  responsible  management  of  the  Federal  Triangle  project 
in  fiscal  year  1996. 
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LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Corporation  requests  an  additional  $1,388,000  in  U.  S. 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  for  potential  use  if  its  continuing 
efforts  to  market  an  assembled  development  site  are  not 
successful.   The  amount  requested  is  the  difference  between 
PADC's  authorized  ceiling  for  borrowing  authority  and  the 
cumulative  amount  of  appropriated  U.  S.  borrowing  authority. 

Progress  of  the  program  to  date 

The  Corporation  has,  since  1978,  used  appropriations  of 
borrowing  authority  to  stimulate  development  on  the  squares  of 
the  project  area.   In  the  late  1970s,  PADC  began  acquiring  key 
development  sites  in  the  western  project  area,  advertising  the 
availability  for  development  in  accordance  with  the  land  uses 
described  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan,  and  selecting 
development  teams  from  among  those  competing  to  be  awarded 
development  rights.   PADC  also  began  acquiring  smaller  sites  to 
assist  landowner-developers  who  had  already  assembled  the 
majority  portion  of  a  PADC-approved  development  site,  so  that 
more  comprehensive  development  projects  could  go  forward. 

In  the  last  sixteen  years  approximately  $1.5  billion  in 
private  investment  has  been  attracted  to  the  project  area  squares 
north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.   This  investment,  whether  completed 
or  approved  by  PADC  for  start-up,  encompasses  new  development  as 
well  as  restoration  of  historic  structures,  and  is  represented  by 
varied  office,  retail,  residential,  and  arts  uses.   Noteworthy 
projects  include  the  restored  Willard  Hotel  and  Evening  Star 
Buildings,  the  Market  Square  commercial  and  condominium  property, 
and  the  presence  of  a  total  of  745  occupied  residential 
apartments  in  three  projects  the  Penn  Quarter  neighborhood.   The 
development  or  renovation  that  has  occurred  or  is  committed 
fulfills  the  land-use  objectives  stated  in  The  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Plan  for  these  squares;  these  results  have  been  achieved 
largely  through  PADC's  acquisition  of  real  estate.   In  fact,  the 
Corporation  has  been  active  in  land  acquisition  on  all  fifteen  of 
the  project  area's  developable  squares.   To  date,  the  Corporation 
has  invested  over  $190  million  in  land  acquisition,  and  thus  far 
realized  over  $175  million  in  revenues  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
this  real  estate.   More  income  from  the  long  term  lease  of  two 
properties,  as  well  as  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  two 
major  sites  in  the  PADC  inventory  of  land,  will  add  to  this 
revenue  total . 

The  current  reluctance  of  financial  institutions  nationwide  to 
finance  additional  real  estate  projects  has  temporarily  delayed 
the  marketing  of  development  sites  on  Squares  457,  407,  and  406. 
For  example,  the  major  development  site  on  Square  457,  which  was 
assembled  by  PADC  over  a  number  of  years  and  advertised  for  bids 
for  commercial  and  residential  uses  in  1991,  has  to  date  not  been 
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awarded  to  a  developer,  due  to  these  same  market  and  financing 
problems.   Similarly,  the  developer  selected  to  construct  a  mixed 
use  project  on  Square  407  has  been  negatively  impacted  by  these 
financing,  as  well  as  market,  problems.   Square  406,  where  PADC 
has  recently  purchased  more  property  in  order  to  give  impetus  to 
the  development  process,  has  not  been  developed  because  the 
current  principal  landowner  has  not  been  willing  to  join  in  a 
partnership  for  full-square  development;  the  weakness  in  the 
market  is  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor  to  the  stalemate  that 
exists  with  respect  to  this  square. 

These  three  sites,  shown  on  the  map  on  the  following  page,  are 
the  focus  of  PADC's  development  efforts  now  and  throughout  fiscal 
year  1996.   Additionally,  PADC  expects  to  give  assistance  to  the 
D.  C.  Government  in  its  planned  public  marketing  of  the 
Department  of  Employment  Services  site  on  Square  491,  adjoining 
the  Canadian  Chancery;  this  fourth  site  is  also  identified  on  the 
accompanying  map.   This  D.C. -owned  site,  which  lies  within  the 
area  of  PADC's  jurisdiction,  must  have  its  development  plan 
approved  by  the  PADC  Board  of  Directors  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  development.   PADC  has  been  attempting  to  develop  a 
partnership  with  the  D.C.  Government,  whereby  the  local 
government  would  receive  the  financial  benefits  from  PADC's 
marketing  of  the  site. 

FY  1996  Budget 

The  $1,388,000  is  needed  specifically  for  the  potential 
acquisition  of  a  site  on  Square  457,  one  of  the  undeveloped  sites 
on  which  PADC  has  been  attempting  to  spur  development  in  recent 
years.   A  developer  has  recently  expressed  interest  in  this  site, 
which  as  mentioned  was  originally  marketed  in  1991,  but  is 
interested  also  in  developing  a  small,  adjoining  parcel  on  7th 
street  not  currently  owned  by  either  PADC  or  himself.   If  this 
developer's  proposal  proves  to  be  acceptable,  PADC  is  the  likely 
party  to  purchase  such  a  property,  given  its  power  of  eminent 
domain.   In  this  possible  scenario,  all  property  would  then  be 
either  sold  or  leased  to  the  developer,  who  would  develop  the 
site  for  the  commerical  and  residential  uses  described  in  the 
master  plan. 

Other  FY  1996  activity 

Even  though  PADC  has  approved  and  witnessed  the  completion 
of  over  twenty  development  projects,  there  are  remaining  follow- 
up  tasks  which  the  staff  must  address.   Beginning  on  the  next 
page,  these  tasks  are  listed  for  each  of  the  complete  and  as-yet 
incomplete  development  projects  in  the  project  area.   These 
activities  will  continue  through  fiscal  year  1997. 
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Square  Development  Projects 

There  are  at  least  twenty  distinct  square  development  projects 
that  will  require  continuing  PADC  staff  effort  in  the  FY  1996  - 
FY  1997  period.   The  more  recent  projects  naturally  generate  the 
greatest  number  of  tasks  for  the  staff. 

These  development  projects,  their  status,  and  the  currently 
foreseeable  tasks  associated  with  them  are  as  follows: 

Square  225:   Willard 

365  Hotel  Bedrooms,  243,000  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail  -• 
Construction  completed. 

Audit  financial  results  regarding  PADC's  ground  lease 

Square  225:   Hotel  Washington 

3  67  Hotel  Bedrooms 
Renovation  completed 

Square  254:   National  Place 

774  Hotel  Bedrooms,  481,000  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 
National  Theatre 

Construction  completed 

Monitor  sidewalk  restoration  and  changes  to  exterior 

signage . 

Square  254  -  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

206,000  Sq.  Ft.  Office/Retail 
Construction  completed 

Square  291:  Pennsylvania  Building 

217,000  net  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 
Construction  completed 

Square  291:   1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

422,200  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 

Construction  completed 

Review  and  approve  design  for  new  retail  tenant 
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Scmare  322:   Presidential  Building 

45,100  Sq.  Ft.  Office  Addition 
Pre-construction  status 

Coordinate  with  owner  re:  amending  Sectional 

Development  Plan  zoning  status 

Prepare  PADC  testimony  for  Zoning  Commission 

Establish  schedule  for  project  after  zoning  approval 

Review  design  for  new  addition  and  coordinate  with 

Design  Committee 

Review  application  for  Preliminary  Approval;  prepare 

analysis  and  environmental  documentation;  coordinate 

with  Design  and  Affirmative  Action  Committees 

Review  application  for  Final  Approval 

Review  construction  documents  for  building  permit 

Negotiate  and  obtain  letters  of  credit  to  ensure 

compliance  with  project  schedule 

Finalize  agreement  re:   50  foot  easement  area 

Monitor  construction  progress,  achievement  of 

milestones  and  return  of  letter  of  credit,  and 

affirmative  action 

Review  and  approve  work  design  for  new  retail  tenants 

Square  322:   Evening  Star 

212,400  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 
Completed 

Scaiare  322:   Harrington  Hotel 

Hotel  renovation 
Pre-construction  status 

Coordinate  with  developer  re:   Plan  requirements  and 

PADC  policies  and  procedures 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Preliminary 

Approval;  prepare  analysis  and  environmental 

documentation;  coordinate  with  Design  and  Affirmative 

Action  Committees 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Final  Approval 

Review  and  approve  construction  documents  for  building 

permit 

Negotiate  and  obtain  letters  of  credit  to  ensure 

performance 

Monitor  construction  progress,  achievement  of 

milestones  and  return  of  letters  of  credit 
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Square  348:   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

755,100  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 
Construction  Completed 

Review  and  approve  design  for  signage  for  new  retail 
and  sidewalk  uses 

Squares  378  &  379:   FBI  Building 

Work  with  FBI  in  developing  improvements  for  the  facade 
of  the  building  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Square  406  -  New  Construction 

Mixed-use  project 

No  construction  plans  to  date 

Work  with  developers  to  insure  space  is  developed 

comprehensively 

Coordinate  with  developers  Re:   Plan  requirements  and 

PADC  Policies  and  Procedures 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Preliminary 

Approval;  prepare  staff  analysis   --  including 

coordination  with  zoning  --  and  environmental 

documentation;  coordinate  with  Design  Committee  and 

Affirmative  Action  Committee 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Final  Approval 

Prepare  and  negotiate  covenant  for  residential  and/or 

arts  component  of  project 

Negotiate  and  obtain  letters  of  credit  to  ensure 

compliance  with  project  schedule 

Review  and  approve  construction  documents  for  permit 

application 

Monitor  construction  progress,  achievement  of 

milestones  and  return  of  letters  of  credit,  and 

affirmative  action 

Square  406  -  Rehabilitation 

Office/retail  project 

No  construction  plans  to  date 


Maintain  historic  properties  prior  to  development 

Issue  Prospectus  for  historic  properties 

Prepare  evaluation  methodology  and  criteria 

Review  submittals  for  compliance  with  minimum 

requirements 

Prepare  staff  analysis  of  all  submissions  and 

distribute  to  Board 

Coordinate  presentations  by  applicants  to  Board  members 
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Notify  selected  applicants  and  receive  additional 

deposits;  return  deposits  from  other  applicants 

Initiate  and  conduct  negotiations  with  selected 

applicants  on  business  terms;  negotiate  Memorandum  of 

Understanding  and  Sales  Agreement,  including  Deed  of 

Trust,  Note,  and  Historic  Covenants 

Coordinate  proposed  historic  preservation  treatment 

with  Department  of  the  Interior  and  SHPO 

Review  and  approve  selected  developers  Schematic  Design 

Submission,  including  historic  preservation 

Execute  Sales/Lease  documents 

Provide  estoppels  and  other  information  to  lenders 

Review  and  approve  Design  Development  submission 

Review  and  approve  Construction  Documents  submission 

Review  and  approve  Building  Permit  application 

Monitor  construction  progress,  achievement  of 

milestones,  and  affirmative  action;  return  deposits 

Monitor  historic  preservation  component  of  project 

Square  407:   Market  Square  North 

423,000  Sq.  Ft  of  Office/Retail,  133  Housing  Units. 
Pre-construction  status. 

Review  project  schedule,  including  phasing,  and 

schedule  of  mechanisms  to  secure  performance 

Renegotiate  sale  terms  of  PADC-owned  property 

Finalize  schedule  for  project 

Review  and  approve  application  for  revised  Final 

Approval 

Negotiate  and  obtain  letters  of  credit  to  ensure 

compliance  with  revised  project  schedule 

Review  and  approve  revised  construction  documents  for 

permit  application 

Monitor  affirmative  action  and  construction  progress, 

achievement  of  construction  milestones  and  return  of 

letter  of  credit 

Audit  financial  information  re:   PADC  participation  in 

project  revenue 

Coordinate  sidewalk  improvements  with  city 

Square  407:   Stables  Building 

43,700  Sq.  Ft.  of  Community  Arts  and  Office  Space 
Construction  Completed 

Squares  408  &  432:   Market  Square 

709,300  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail,  210  Housing  Units 
Completed 

Coordinate  construction  of  remaining  retail  space  with 
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Market  Square  Park  use 

Review  and  approve  signage,  awnings,  and  outdoor  use 

Monitor  legal  agreements  with  the  developer  and  the 

National  Park  Service  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 

the  outdoor  cafe  area  in  Market  Square  Park;  collect 

rent 


Square  430:   Old  General  Post  Office  ("Tariff 
Commission" ) Building 

Pre-construction  status 

Coordinate  with  GSA  and  the  Smithsonian  regarding  the 
Corporation's  Policies  and  Procedures 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Preliminary  Approval 
Review  and  approve  application  for  Final  Approval 
Coordinate  improvements  to  8th  Street  and  F  Street  with 
adjacent  development  projects 

Square  431:  Lansburqh's 

385  Residential  Units,  Retail  and  Lansburgh  Theatre 
Completed 

Review  and  approve  plans  of  retail  space  expansion  and 

signage 

Monitor  community  art  space  covenants 

Square  431:   Union  Hardware 

Pre-construction  status 

Coordinate  with  developer  re:   Plan  requirements, 

PADC  policies  and  procedures  and  schedule. 

Review  and  approve  Historic  Preservation  proposal; 

environmental  documentation;  coordinate  with  Design 

Committee  and  Affirmative  Action  Committee 

Coordinate  with  SHPO  on  project  design  and  historic 

preservation  treatment 

Prepare  historic  preservation  easement 

Review  and  approve  Construction  Documents  for  permit 

application 

Monitor  construction  progress 

Square  431:   406  7th  Street 

Pre-construction  status 

Coordinate  submission  for  preliminary  approval  with 

developer 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Preliminary  Approval 
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and  application  for  Assistance  with  Historic 

Preservation  Costs;  prepare  staff  analysis  and 

environmental  documentation;  coordinate  with  Design 

Committee  and  Affirmative  Action  Committee 

Establish  schedule  for  project 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Final  Approval 

Prepare  and  negotiate  covenants  for  historic 

preservation  component  of  project 

Negotiate  and  obtain  letters  of  credit  to  ensure 

compliance  with  project  schedule 

Review  and  approve  Construction  Documents  for  permit 

application 

Monitor  construction  progress,  achievement  of 

construction  milestones  and  return  of  letters  of  credit 

Square  431:   405  8th  Street  (Ex-PEPCO  Substation;) 

Pre-construction  status 

Coordinate  with  SHPO  on  historic  preservation  treatment 

and  exterior  art 

Review  and  approve  application  for  revised  Final 

Approval 

Review  and  approve  Construction  Documents  for  permit 

application 

Monitor  construction  progress 

Review  signage,  exterior  art,  and  awnings 

Square  457:   Gallery  Row 

38,300  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 
Construction  completed 

Audit  financial  information  regarding  PADC 
participation  in  project  revenue 

Square  457:   West  Parcel 

Pre-construction  status 

Negotiate  business  terms  with  developer;  negotiate 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  Sales  Agreement, 

including  Note,  Deed  of  Trust,  and  various  covenants 

Coordinate  proposed  historic  preservation  treatment 

with  Department  of  the  Interior  and  SHPO 

Review  and  approve  Schematic  Design  Submission  of 

selected  developer 

Review  and  approve  historic  preservation  treatment 

Execute  Sales/Lease  documents 

Prepare  easements  and  covenants  in  connection  with  the 

alley  closing 

Prepare  agreement  with  D.C.  Fire  Department  to  obtain 
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approvals  for  alley  closing 

Provide  estoppels  and  other  information  to  lender 
Review  and  approve  Design  Development  submission 
Review  and  approve  Building  Permit  application 
Monitor  construction  progress,  achievement  of 
milestones  and  affirmative  action;  return  deposits 
Monitor  completion  and  marketing  of  residential  units 
Monitor  historic  preservation  component  of  project 

Square  458:   HUB  and  Firemen's  Site 

147,700  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office/Retail 
Completed 

Square  458:   Litwins.  Dutch  Mill.  Artifactory 

Monitor  easements 

Square  459:   Pennsylvania  Plaza 

175,700  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office,  Retail  and  Arts-related 
uses;  150  Residential  Units 

Review  and  approve  signage  and  outdoor  uses 

Square  491:   Canadian  Embassy 

Completed 

Square  491:   Employment  Services  Building 

Pre-construction  status 

Work  with  D.C.  Government  for  site's  development  in  a 

manner  consistent  with  Plan 

Assist  District  of  Columbia  in  preparing  development 

Prospectus  for  site 

Prepare  staff  analysis  and  environmental  assessment 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Preliminary  Approval 

Provide  estoppels  and  other  information  to  lenders 

Review  and  approve  application  for  Final  Approval; 

negotiate  and  obtain  letter  of  credit  to  assure 

compliance  with  project  schedule 

Review  and  approve  Construction  Documents  submission 

Review  and  approve  Building  Permit  application 

Monitor  construction  progress  and  coordinate  with 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  sidewalk  improvements 
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Appropriation  Language  Sheet 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Fiscal  Year  19% 

For  expenses  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96-388,  as 
amended,  $28,707,000  of  which  $2,839,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended  consisting  of 
$1,575,000  for  the  Museum's  repair  and  rehabilitation  programs  and  $1,264,000  for  the 
Museum's  exhibitions  program. 

"There  are  authorized  fiinds  to  be  appropriated  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  2000.  (36  U.S.C.  1401;  Department  of 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1995.)" 
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UNITED  STATES  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Operating  Expenses:   95-3300-0-6-806 
Narrative  Justification  1996  Budget 

General  Statement: 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  was  created  by  Public  Law  96-388,  dated 
October  7,  1980,  as  amended  in  1992  by  P.L.  102-529.  Public  Law  102-529  provides  amended 
authorization  language  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  the  year 
2000. 

Objectives: 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  was  established  by  Congress  (P.L.  96-388)  for 
three  principal  purposes: 

1.  To  plan,  construct  and  operate  a  permanent  living  memorial  museum  to  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust. 

2.  To  provide  for  appropriate  ways  for  the  Nation  to  commemorate  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
as  an  annual,  national,  civic  commemoration  of  the  Holocaust. 

3.  To  develop  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Holocaust  in  its  Report  to  the  President  of  September  27,  1979. 

After  years  of  planning,  fundraising  and  construction,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  was  formally  dedicated  by  President  Clinton  on  April  22,  1993  and  opened  to  the 
public  on  April  26. 

The  Museum  is  America's  national  institution  for  the  docimientation,  study  and  interpretation 
of  Holocaust  history,  and  serves  as  this  country's  memorial  to  the  millions  of  people  murdered 
during  the  Holocaust. 

The  Holocaust  was  the  state-sponsored,  systematic  persecution  and  annihilation  of  European 
Jewry  by  Nazi  Germany  and  its  collaborators  between  1933  and  1945.  Jews  were  the  primary 
victims  —  six  million  were  murdered;  Gypsies,  the  handicapped  and  Poles  were  also  targeted 
for  destruction  or  decimation  for  racial,  ethnic  or  national  reasons.  Millions  more,  including 
homosexuals,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Soviet  prisoners  of  war  and  political  dissidents,  also  suffered 
grievous  oppression  and  death  under  Nazi  tyraimy. 

The  Museum's  primary  mission  is  to  advance  and  disseminate  knowledge  about  this  unprece- 
dented tragedy;  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  who  suffered;  and  to  encourage  its  visitors  to 
reflect  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  questions  raised  by  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  as  well  as 
their  own  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
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Objectives:     (cont'd) 


The  Museum  strives  to  broaden  public  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  through 
multifaceted  programs:  exhibitions;  research  and  publications;  collecting  and  preserving  material 
evidence,  art  and  artifacts  relating  to  the  Holocaust;  annual  Holocaust  commemorations  known 
as  Days  of  Remembrance;  distribution  of  educational  materials  and  teacher  resources;  and  a 
variety  of  public  programming  designed  to  enhance  understanding  of  the  Holocaust  and  related 
issues,  including  those  of  contemporary  significance. 

To  meet  these  overall  objectives,  the  Council  requests  Federal  funding  to  carry  out  its  mandated 
tasks  and  responsibilities  in  the  following  areas: 

-  Provide  support  for  the  operation  of  the  Museum  and  its  educational  and  academic  programs. 

-  Oversee,  provide  appropriate  materials  for,  and  implement  the  national  and  nationwide  local 
Days  of  Remembrance  Commemoration  ceremonies  and  related  activities. 

-  Develop  educational  programs  for  the  general  public,  schools,  specialized  associations, 
community  entities,  ethnic  groups  and  other  organizations,  and  develop  a  means  for 
establishing  a  national  system  for  disseminating  educational  programs  and  materials  on  the 
Holocaust  to  educators  and  others  throughout  the  country. 

-  Provide  required  support  to  the  65-member  Council  which  is  responsible  for  formulating 
policy  to  guide  the  implementation  of  the  mandates  in  the  enabling  legislation. 

Rationale  for  Federal  Role: 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  Council  is  charged  with  manifold  mandates:  to  make  permanent 
arrangements,  through  annual  official  Days  of  Remembrance,  for  ceremonial  observances  to 
remember  the  six  million  Jews  murdered  in  the  Holocaust  and  the  millions  of  others  who 
perished  as  a  result  of  Nazi  policies  of  genocide  and  racial  oppression,  and  to  honor  the 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust;  to  erect  and  operate  a  "living  memorial"  Museum  and  education 
center  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  create  within  that  edifice  a  learning  and  research 
environment  in  which  all  who  enter  can  learn  the  important  lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 
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Fiscal  year  1994  marked  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum.  More  than  two  million  people  visited  the  Museum  to  view  the  critically 
acclaimed  building  designed  by  James  Ingo  Freed  of  Pei,  Cobb,  Freed  and  Partners  and  the 
highly  praised  exhibitions,  fihns,  learning  and  resource  centers. 

The  Museum's  building,  exhibitions  and  learning  center  have  been  well  received,  and  the  staff, 
architect,  film  makers  and  exhibition  designers  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  they  have  been 
awarded  many  prizes  and  citations  such  as:  the  American  Association  of  Museum  Curators' 
Award  for  excellence  in  exhibits  including  the  Permanent  Exhibition,  Remember  the  Children: 
Daniel's  Story,  and  Assignment  Rescue:  The  Story  of  Varian  Fry  and  the  Emergency  Rescue 
Committee;  the  CINE  Golden  Eagle  Award  for  the  film  Daniel's  Story;  the  American 
Association  of  Museum  Publications  Design  Competition  Award  for  the  Artifact  Poster  Set  and 
Teachers'  Guide;  the  Columbus  International  Film  and  Video  Plaques  for  Antisemitism  and 
Testimony;  Computerworld  Smithsonian  Award  for  Information  Technology  for  the  Wexner 
Learning  Center;  Time  Magazine's  1993  Building  of  the  Year;  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  Award  for  Excellence. 

The  exceptionally  high  level  of  visitation  continued  unabated  throughout  the  year.  There  was 
virtually  no  seasonal  variation  in  attendance  and  therefore  a  higher  staffing  level  in  gallery 
services  and  security  was  needed  and  not  anticipated  by  our  previous  submissions.  The 
Museum's  high  visibility  and  large  attendance  coupled  with  a  spate  of  worldwide  terrorist 
activities  have  caused  us  to  reassess  and  subsequently  enhance  our  security  in  both  number  of 
assigned  personnel  and  adjustments  to  our  building  infrastructure.  Ticketing  for  the  Permanent 
Exhibition,  which  was  expected  to  be  only  a  temporary  need,  has  had  to  continue.  It  is  now 
anticipated  that  tickets  will  be  required  for  visits  to  the  Permanent  Exhibition  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Those  who  were  unable  to  see  the  Permanent  Exhibition,  had  the  oppormnity  to  visit  the  other 
exhibitions,  such  as  Remember  the  Children:  Daniel 's  Story  and  Assignment  Rescue:  The  Story 
of  Varian  Fry  as  well  as  the  Children's  Tile  Wall,  the  Hall  of  Remembrance,  the  Learning 
Center,  and  the  Resource  Center  for  Educators,  all  of  which  do  not  require  tickets.  Indeed, 
since  our  available  school  group  slots  for  the  Permanent  Exhibition  are  booked  so  rapidly,  we 
find  that  the  other  exhibition  sites  are  increasingly  used  by  school  groups. 

The  Research  Institute  opened  formally  in  December  1993  with  an  international  conference  of 
500  participants.  While  the  Institute's  primary  users  were  expected  to  be  scholars,  it  has  been 
inundated  with  queries  from  a  large  number  of  private  citizens  interested  in  learning  more  about 
their  personal  and  family  histories.  This  public  demand  has  led  to  expanding  public  service 
work  of  the  Research  Institute. 
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Even  though  scholarly  work  has  been  adjusted  to  serve  public  demand,  the  Research  Institute 
managed  to  publish,  using  private  funds,  two  volumes  Anatomy  of  the  Auschwitz  Death  Camp 
and  Resistance:  The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  and  one  CD,  Mordecai  Gebirtig:  Krakow  Ghetto 
Notebook  -  Voice  and  Guitar,  and  it  has  appointed  its  first  scholar  in  residence  funded  by  a  gift 
of  the  Shapiro  Charitable  Trust. 

The  microfilming  of  foreign  documents  related  to  the  Holocaust  continues  with  700,000  pages 
added  to  the  Archives  this  year  as  an  outcome  of  projects  in  10  countries.  Five  thousand 
photographs  were  added  to  the  Photo  Archive,  2,300  volumes  were  added  to  the  Library,  115 
films  were  cataloged  and  made  available  to  scholars,  and  30  new  oral  history  interviews  were 
produced.  Additionally,  the  Oral  History  department  negotiated  for  300  copies  of  oral  history 
tapes  held  by  five  other  repositories. 

In  FY-94  the  Museum's  broad  appeal  was  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  programs  which  highlight 
its  ability  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  a  variety  of  important  Holocaust-related  issues.  A  successful 
series  of  on-going  adult  education  programs  covered  topics  such  as  the  work  of  the  Polish  rescue 
organization  Zegota,  the  role  of  refugee  scholars  at  African  American  colleges,  and  the  plight 
of  the  Gypsies  during  the  Holocaust.  A  private  grant  allowed  the  Museum  to  begin  an  intensive 
program  with  a  small  group  of  high  school  students  from  the  D.C.  public  schools  this  summer, 
which  will  be  expanded  to  include  more  students  during  the  school  year.  And,  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  of  the  State  Department  regularly  utilizes  the  Museum  and  its  Research  Institute 
staff  to  conduct  training  for  officers  with  overseas  assignments.  Finally,  the  Museum  still  finds 
itself  a  destination  for  a  variety  of  VIP's  ranging  from  heads  of  state  to  Hollywood  moguls  to 
rock  stars. 

The  Capital  Campaign  officially  ended  during  FY  1994  with  $194  million  in  cash  and  pledges 
raised  to  date.  The  construction  debt  of  $50  million  is  expected  to  be  reduced  by  year's  end  to 
approximately  $30  million.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  debt  will  be  paid  off  by  December,  1997. 
Funds  from  the  Capital  Campaign  have  been  used  to  construct  the  Museum  building,  produce, 
construct  and  install  the  Permanent  Exhibition  and  the  interactive  Learning  Center,  rehabilitate 
the  Administrative  Building  and  pay  for  the  development  and  administrative  costs  associated  with 
these  functions.  The  Development  Department  has  now  turned  its  attention  to  raising  restricted 
funds  for  programs  and  unrestricted  and  endowment  funding  for  general  use.  The  membership 
program  currently  has  over  200,000  annual  members. 

The  Museum  staff  has  now  learned  how  to  operate  the  new  building  more  efficiently  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  high  daily  visitation  and  is  now  prepared  to  undertake  such  physical 
adjustments  and  refinements  as  are  necessary .  The  Museum  has  undertaken  the  task  of  refining 
the  highly  complex  computer  software  which  regulates  the  heating,  ventilating  and  air 
conditioning  (HVAC)  system.  Even  during  this  first  year  of  operation,  we  reduced  our  energy 
consumption  by  nearly  10  percent  when  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Work  has  been 
completed,  using  donated  funds. 
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to  improve  handicapped  accessibility  in  both  theaters  and  in  the  restrooms.  The  final  phase  of 
this  work,  taking  place  in  FY-95,  is  the  redesign  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Hall  of  Remembrance, 
and  this  is  also  being  accomplished  using  donated  funds. 

Basis  of  Comparison 

Fiscal  Year  1994  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  which  included  constant  high  attendance 
and  increased  security  needs.  It  has  become  clear  that  a  number  of  changes  are  necessary  to  the 
FY  1995  allocations  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  security  and  visitor  services.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  operating  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  adjustments  to  the  FY-95  program  have  been 
necessary.  In  compliance  with  Congressional  direction,  detailed  information  on  these 
programmatic  adjustments  has  been  provided  to  the  Committees.  The  Fiscal  Year  1995  adjusted 
program  is  presented  as  the  basis  of  comparison  t  the  FY  1996  budget  request. 

Both  the  adjusted  FY-95  program  and  the  FY-96  request  include  FTE  levels  above  the  previous 
FTE  ceiling.  The  Museum,  as  a  new  agency  and  a  service  institution,  requires  personnel  to 
accomplish  its  mandate.  The  first  year  of  operation  clearly  evidenced  the  need  for  additional 
personnel  in  both  security  and  visitor  services  and,  for  public  safety  reasons,  it  was  essential  that 
personnel  be  added  in  these  areas.  Furthermore,  having  been  in  operation  for  only  one  year, 
the  Museum  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  the  unnecessary  layering  which  current 
streamlining  efforts  are  endeavoring  to  reduce.  Therefore,  the  Council  enlisted  the 
Administration's  support  in  providing  the  additional  staffing  vital  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  Museum. 
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FY  1996  BUDGET  CONSIDERATIONS 


PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

(dollars 

in  thousands) 

Inc.  (+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

Program 

FY-95 

FY-96 

vs.  FY-96 

Elements 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

Exhibitions 

524 

576 

+52 

Collections 

973 

1,148 

+  175 

Education 

1.905 

1.975 

+  70 

&  Commemoralion 

Visitor  Services 

1,866 

1,957 

+91 

Exhibit  Production 

659 

-- 

-659 

Subtotal  -  Annual 

5,927 

5,656 

-271 

(hIE-T) 

(88.3) 

(92.3) 

(+4.0) 

Exhibit  Production 

- 

1.264 

+  1,264 

Subtotal  -  No  year 

- 

1,264 

+  1,264 

Total  -  Public  Programs 

5,927 

6,920 

+  993 

(Kl'E-T) 

(88.3) 

(92.3) 

(  +  4.0) 

The  Public  Programs  Division  is  the  core  of  the  Museum's  public  activities  and  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Council's  mandate  for  education  and  remembrance.  Public 
Programs  include  four  basic  activities:  Education  and  Commemoration;  Exhibitions;  Visitor 
Services;  and  Collections. 

Education  encompasses  three  primary  functions:  school  programs  and  group  visits;  resource 
material  development;  and  community  programs. 

This  year,  the  Museum  responded  to  approximately  36,000  requests  from  educators  and  smdents 
for  teaching  resources  and  assistance.  Of  the  3,000  school  groups  who  scheduled  visits  to  the 
Museum,  the  education  staff  was  able  to  conduct  full  programs  for  300  of  these  groups, 
involving  an  estimated  9,000  students.  Although  all  scheduled  school  groups  received  a 
teacher's  packet  in  advance  and  a  special  orientation,  only  10%  received  a  debriefing  by  the 
education  staff.  In  addition,  the  education  staff  conducted  special  programs  for  100  adult  groups 
involving  an  estimated  3,000  adults  and  for  53  groups  of  educators  totaling  approximately  1,000 
teachers.  The  Museum  organized  its  first  National  Conference  for  Educators,  with  over  500 
applications  for  only  220  spaces,  and  participating  teachers  came  from  36  different  states.  The 
Museum  also  sponsored  its  annual  alumni  conference  of  graduate  teachers  from  the  Holocaust 
and  Resistance  Fellowship  Program.  The  annual  National  Writing  Contest  received  over  5,000 
entries,  and  over  1,000  students  entered  the  first  National  Art  Contest. 


89-068    a— 85 
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A  variety  of  new  educational  materials  were  produced  for  use  by  Museum  staff,  teachers, 
students  and  the  general  public.  These  included  staff  training  manuals  about  the  special 
exhibitions  and  the  building's  architecture  and  five  new  educational  brochures  on  topics  such  as 
America  and  the  Holocaust,  Yugoslavia  during  the  Holocaust  and  Oskar  Schindler.  An  audio 
tour  and  brochure  for  Assignment  Rescue:  The  Story  of  Varian  Fry  were  also  produced. 

Finally,  the  Museum  initiated  its  program  of  after-hours  adult  offerings  and  during  its  first  year 
presented  over  60  programs  including  courses,  music,  films,  lectures  and  discussions  to 
approximately  14,000  people.  These  programs  covered  a  variety  of  historical  topics  and  allowed 
the  Museum  to  expand  on  themes  presented  in  the  permanent  exhibition.  Programs  on  the  little- 
known  experiences  of  Roma  (Gypsies),  homosexuals  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  during  the 
Holocaust  were  particularly  successful,  as  were  a  series  of  public  issues  forums  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  implications  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  national  civic  commemoration  of  the  Holocaust  was  held  at  the  Capitol  Rotunda  and 
included  Vice  President  Albert  Gore  and  Gyorgy  Szabad,  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Republic  of  Hungary.  The  ceremony  was  dedicated  to  those  who  perished  in  the  decimation 
of  Hungary's  Jewish  and  Roma  (Gypsy)  populations  in  1944,  and  also  recognized  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  The  Eisenhower  Liberation  Medal  was  presented  to  Lt.  Gen.  C. 
M.  Kicklighter,  USA  (Ret.),  Executive  Director  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  World  War  II 
Commemoration  Committee,  in  appreciation  to  all  U.S.  servicemen  and  women  who  fought  to 
defeat  the  Nazis.  The  Office  of  Days  of  Remembrance  published  and  distributed  the  annual 
Days  of  Remembrance  Program  Planning  Guide  to  teachers,  libraries  and  others. 

The  exhibition  Assignment  Rescue:  The  Story  of  Varian  Fry  was  so  well  received  that  it  was 
extended  until  FY  1995.  In  May,  a  new  exhibition  on  Liberation  will  open  in  the  Museum's 
temporary  exhibition  gallery.  In  light  of  the  upcoming  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Museum  decided  it  was  important  to  mount  an  exhibition  on  the  Allied  liberation  of 
the  camps.  Therefore,  the  Kovno  Ghetto  exhibition  will  be  installed  after  the  Liberation 
exhibition  closes. 

Creating  new  exhibition  space  from  around  the  building,  the  Exhibitions  Department  mounted 
four  smaller  temporary  exhibitions:  Schindler,  the  story  of  Oskar  Schindler;  The  Biography  of 
the  Museum  Building;  Faces  of  Sorrow:  Agony  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia;  and  a  display  of 
students'  winning  entries  in  the  National  Art  Contest.  In  addition,  the  traveling  exhibition 
Remember  the  Children:  Daniel's  Story  was  presented  at  the  Seattle  Children's  Museum. 
Additional  funds  in  FY  1996  are  requested  to  resume  the  successful  tour  of  this  exhibition  and 
to  establish  base  funding  for  exhibition  development  and  installation.  This  funding,  requested 
in  previous  years,  has  been  lost  due  to  the  reprogramming  necessary  to  take  care  of  unexpected 
fixed  operating  costs. 
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The  Visitor  Services  Department  provided  operational  and  interpretive  services  for  all  visitors 
to  the  Museum.  Given  the  unexpectedly  high  visitation,  enormous  demands  were  placed  on  this 
department  which  operates  the  building  and  provides  the  entire  range  of  services  to  the  visiting 
public.  The  Group  Scheduling  Office  scheduled  an  average  of  24  groups  per  day  for  378,000 
visitors.  Through  the  Volunteer  Program,  the  Museum  received  over  25,000  hours  of  service 
from  387  volunteers  and  initiated  and  welcomed  37  interns.  The  Office  of  Special  Events 
provided  support  for  more  than  70  special  tours,  receptions  and  programs.  Because  of  the 
sustained  high  attendance,  in  FY  1995  funds  are  being  reallocated  to  allow  for  the  replacement 
of  temporary  seasonal  gallery  guides  with  temporary  full-year  guides. 

The  Collections  Department  received  approximately  300  new  collections  containing  about  2,300 
objects.  The  Department  implemented  a  new  automated  collections  management  system  in  order 
to  begin  a  full  cataloguing  of  the  collection  into  a  comprehensive  database.  Other  programs 
implemented  during  the  year  included  the  development  of  an  extensive  exhibits  maintenance 
program  and  a  system  for  rotations  and  conservation  of  fragile  objects  on  display  in  the 
permanent  and  special  exhibitions.  Highlights  for  the  year  include  the  outgoing  loans  program 
wherein  the  Museum  lends  artifacts  from  its  collection  to  both  national  and  international 
institutions.  There  were  approximately  30  loan  transactions  containing  approximately  100 
objects  in  various  exhibitor  locales.  A  very  successful  Donor  Day  program  was  held  where  over 
500  artifact  donors  from  all  over  the  country  were  in  attendance  for  a  special  one -day  program 
acknowledging  the  collection. 

Public  Programs  by  Subactivity 

EXHIBITIONS 

Request  for  "No- Year"  Funding  Authority  in  Fiscal  Year  1996 

In  FY-95,  fabrication  and  installation  of  the  exhibition  to  be  installed  in  the  temporary  exhibition 
gallery  was  accomplished  through  a  one-time  donation,  restricted  to  this  purpose.  Although 
exhibition  development  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Museum's  operating  program,  a  significant 
amount  of  funding  needed  to  be  reprogrammed  in  order  to  meet  essential  security  needs. 

Exhibition  development  follows  a  two  year  cycle  of  design  and  development  in  the  first  year, 
and  fabrication  and  installation  in  the  second  year.  The  Museum  is  also  responsive  to  the  public 
interest  and  may  elect  to  extend  a  particular  exhibition  beyond  its  planned  cycle,  if  the  public 
interest  remains  strong.  Additionally,  the  nature  of  exhibition  development,  in  which  design 
changes  occur  throughout  the  process,  combined  with  the  timing  and  length  of  the  Federal 
contracting  process,  make  it  difficult  to  administer  this  program  within  annual  fiscal  year 
boundaries. 
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Therefore  no-year  funds  are  requested  for  the  portion  of  this  program  which  is  directly  linked 
to  contracts  for  exhibition  design,  fabrication  and  installation.  Funds  programmed  for 
transportation  of  exhibition  components  are  also  included  in  the  estimate.  No-year  funding  will 
allow  the  exhibitions  program  to  be  flexible  to  the  public  demand,  and  will  provide  full  project 
funding  so  that  the  Museum  is  assured  of  the  funding  necessary  for  fabrication  and  installation. 

FY-96  Increases  -  Annual  Funding 

1 .  An  additional  FTE  is  requested  to  provide  exhibition  support  in  the 
areas  of  development,  production  and  travelling  exhibition  organization. 
This  would  enable  the  department  to  produce  exhibitions  more 
efficiently  and  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  program  beyond  the  Museum 

itself +$  45,000 

2.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase     +$  6,900 

3.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories +$      100 

Program  Increases  -  Exhibitions-Annual    +$  52,000 

FY-96  Increases  -  Exhibition  Production  (Establish  as  No- Year  Funding  in  FY-96) 

4.  An  increase  is  requested  in  Exhibitions  to  provide  funding  which  would 
allow  the  Museum  to  establish  a  regular  exhibitions  cycle  of  having  one 
major  temporary  exhibition  in  the  fabrication/installation  phase,  while 

another  is  in  the  design  phase     -(-$605,000 

Program  Increases  -  Exhibition  Production  (No- Year) -H  $605,000 

Total  Increases  -  Exhibitions -(-$657,000 

COLLECTIONS 

The  Collections  program  was  also  reduced  in  FY-95  in  order  to  make  funds  available  to  meet 
essential  security  and  visitor  services  needs.  Funds  are  needed  in  FY-96  to  restore  database 
cataloguing  and  Collections  inventory  activities. 

Funding  for  the  rental  of  storage  space  is  being  moved  to  a  separate  subactivity  under  Council 
Direction  and  Museum  Support.  This  will  allow  the  space  needs  for  the  Museum  as  a  whole 
to  be  consolidated. 

10 
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FY-96  Increases 

1 .  An  increase  is  requested  to  restore  important  collections  activities  that 
have  been  delayed  or  deferred.    These  include  proper  cataloguing  of  the 
collection;  conducting  an  inventory  as  required  by  Federal  law;  maintaining 
an  ever-growing  and  ever-aging  collection;  and  supporting  the  work  of 

the  exhibition  department  with  respect  to  artifacts  on  display  ....     +$126,000 

2.  Because  of  FTE  concerns,  the  Museum  made  the  decision  to  contract  for 
exhibition  maintenance  services  rather  than  recruit  for  in-house  staff. 
However,  cleaning  of  the  exhibition  requires  specialized  conservation 
skills,  and  collections  expertise  is  required  to  augment  the  work  of  the 
contractor.    One  position  to  support  the  maintenance  activities  for  the 
Museum's  approximately  50,000  square  feet  of  exhibition  space  is 

requested +$  37,000 

3 .  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase -l-$  11,700 

4.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories    -l-$      300 

Total  Increases  -  Collections +$175,000 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMEMORATION 

Consolidation  of  Subactivities 

The  Museum  requests  to  combine  the  two  subactivities  of  education  and  commemoration.  These 
two  subactivities  are  interrelated  in  that  commemorative  programs  are  designed  to  augment  the 
Museum's  educational  programs.  Currently,  staff  members  from  the  education  department  are 
also  assigned  work  on  commemorative  activities,  making  it  difficult  to  account  separately  for 
commemorative  activities.  The  combination  of  these  subactivities  will  allow  for  more  precise 
accounting  of  expenses. 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Public  Programs     (cont'd) 
FY-96  Increases 

1 .  After  the  Visitor  Services  Department,  the  Education  Department  has  the 
largest  public  demand.    Unlike  Visitor  Services,  this  demand  comes  not  only 
from  those  who  visit  the  Museum,  but  also  from  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  unable  to  visit,  primarily  teachers,  school  administrators,  librarians 

and  students.    An  additional  position  would  enable  the  Education  Department 
to  serve  more  of  this  demand  and  begin  to  fulfill  some  of  its  mandate  for 
educational  outreach  which  has  been  curtailed  during  the  past  few  years  in 
order  to  operate  the  Museum +$  45,000 

2.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase +$  24,000 

3.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories +$   1,000 

Total  Increases  -  Education  &  Commemoration -l-$  70,000 

VISITOR  SERVICES 

The  Museum  has  2  million  visitors  during  its  first  full  year  of  operation  and  the  rate  of  visitation 
is  projected  to  remain  at  these  levels  or  possibly  increase.  Originally,  seasonal  variations  in 
visitation  were  expected,  however,  experience  has  shown  that  the  Museum  is  accommodating 
visitors  at  full  capacity  throughout  the  year,  hence  full-time  staff  has  been  assigned  to  address 
this  need.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  visitors,  it  is  essential  that  visitor  services  staff  be 
stationed  throughout  the  Museum  to  provide  assistance  and  information,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
crowd  management  and,  should  it  be  necessary,  evacuation.  Additionally,  since  many  Museum 
visitors  are  senior  citizens,  this  need  is  particularly  acute. 

FY-96  Increases 

1 .       The  Museum  currently  has  a  corps  of  over  387  volunteers  and  37  interns  who 
participated  in  its  first  intern  program.   Currently  this  activity  is  managed 
by  one  person,  and  the  Museum  finds  that  it  cannot  expand  its  use  of 
volunteers  and  interns  without  additional  coordination  assistance.    Funding 
in  the  amount  of  $37,000,  is  needed  for  a  full-time  assistant  to  the  director 
of  volunteer  services.    Additionally,  funds  are  needed  to  annualize  the 
salaries  of  positions  added  in  FY-95     +$  52,000 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Public  Programs    (cont'd) 

2        Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 

pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay  +$  33  900 

increase  

3.       Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 
in  non-pay  categories 

Total  Increases  -  Visitor  Services +*  '^'^^ 

Total  Public  Programs  Increases    +$993,000 
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PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Annual  Funds 
Distribution  by  object  class 


FY-95  FY-96 

Enacted         Request 


Inc.(+) 
Dec.  (-) 
FY-95 
Enacted 
vs.  FY-96 
Request 


Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  Permanent 

Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

Other  Personnel  Compensation 

Total  Personnel  Compensation 

Personnel  Benefits 
Travel  &  Transportation 

of  persons 
Transportation  of  Things 
Rents  to  GSA 
Rents  to  others 
Communications  &  Utilities 
Printing 
Other  Services 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Equipment  and  Acquisitions 

Subtotal-Public  Programs 

(FTE) 


2,609 

2,792 

-M83 

465 

465 

- 

164 

169 

-1-5 

3,238 

3,426 

-H88 

777 

830 

-1-53 

192 

192 

- 

100 


34 


-66 


39 

40 

-t-l 

468 

488 

-(-20 

1.068 

560 

-508 

45 

86 

-(-41 

0 

0 

0 

5,927 

5,656 

-271 

(88.3) 

(92.3) 

(+4) 

*  Funds  previously  programmed  for  GSA  and  other  rent,  have  been  moved  to  the  Council  Direction  and 
Museum  Support  activity. 
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PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


No- Year  Funds 
Distribution  by  object  class 


Transportation  of  Things 
Other  Services 

Subtotal-Public  Programs 
No- Year  Funding 
(FTE) 


lnc.(+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

FV-95 

FV-% 

vs.  FV-96 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

„ 

66 

+  66 

- 

1,198 

+  1,198 

-- 

1,264 

+  1,264 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program 
Elements 

Archival  Collections 
Academic  Programs 

Subtotal 
(FTE-T) 


Inc.  (  +  ) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

FY-95 

FY-96 

vs.  FY-96 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

1,343 

1.478 

+  135 

1,389 

1.552 

+  163 

2,732 

3,030 

+  298 

(34.9) 

(38.4) 

(+3.5) 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Research  Institute,  the  scholarly  wing  of  the  Museum,  is  divided 
into  two  main  elements,  Academic  Programs  and  Archival  Collections  (Document  Archives, 
Photo  Archives,  Library,  Oral  History,  Film  and  Video  and  the  National  Registry  of  Holocaust 
Survivors). 

During  FY  1994,  the  Research  Institute  was  officially  opened  by  a  major  conference.  "The 
Holocaust:  The  Known,  The  Unknown,  The  Disputed  and  the  Reexamined"  which  brought  to 
the  Museum  scholars  from  four  continents  and  12  countries.  Two  or  three  scholarly  publications 
will  result  from  this  conference.  A  second  conference,  "The  Destruction  of  Hungarian  Jewry," 
included  scholars  from  four  countries.  A  publication  will  result  from  this  seminar  as  well.  In 
addition,  the  Research  Institute  published  several  works:  three  issues  of  the  journal  Holocaust 
and  Genocide  Studies;  two  books,  Anatomy  of  the  Auschwitz  Death  Camp,  and  Resistance:  The 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising;  and  one  new  CD,  Krakow  Ghetto  Notebook:  Mordecai  Gebirtig. 

The  archival  collections  departments  accomplished  the  following:  The  Oral  History  Department 
rated  1,000  files  of  potential  interviewees,  pre-screened  400  potential  interviewees  by  phone, 
conducted  30  new  interviews,  cooperated  in  oral  history  projects  in  the  Ukraine,  Poland  and 
Israel  and  added  300  new  interviews  to  its  collection  by  establishing  cooperative  agreements  with 
five  national  Holocaust  oral  history  projects. 

The  Library  acquired  2,300  new  books,  3,000  new  journals  and,  526  new  serials  to  its  collection 
in  FY  1994.  The  Library  also  welcomed  19,000  patrons  and  responded  to  3,000  requests  from 
researchers. 

In  addition  to  accessioning  5,000  new  photographs,  the  Photo  Archive  implemented  a  new 
imaging  database  application.  The  Photo  Archives  also  processed  300  outside  requests  for 
photographs  from  researchers,  media  and  publishers. 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:    Research  Institute     (cont'd) 

The  Archives  managed  major  microfilm  reproduction  projects  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Romania, 
Poland,  Argentina,  and  Estonia  dealing  with  more  than  20  institutions  in  these  countries,  in 
addition  to  collecting  original  paper  records  from  individuals  and  institutions  throughout  the 
world.  Modifications  of  the  computer  cataloging  system  will  allow  a  speedier  rate  of  cataloging 
the  Archival  holdings,  which  are  already  being  used  by  international  scholars  from  major 
European,  Israeli  and  American  institutions. 

The  Film  and  Video  Department  catalogued  120  films  and  480  videotapes  and  copied  50%  of 
their  holdings  in  order  to  make  them  available  to  the  public  for  study  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
Research  Instinite.  A  significant  donation  of  40  video  productions  from  German  film  makers, 
many  never  before  seen  in  America,  was  given  to  the  Museum  by  the  Goethe  Institute. 

The  department  most  sought  after  by  visitors  to  the  Research  Institute  is  the  Registry  of 
Holocaust  Survivors.  In  FY  1994,  this  department  scanned  and  made  available  about  5,000 
additional  photographs,  added  about  7,000  new  records  and  updated  an  additional  7,000  records 
while  providing  reference  services  to  all  who  visited. 

The  Wexner  Learning  Center  is  operated  by  the  Visitor  Services  department,  but  its  content 
development  is  managed  by  the  Research  Institute.  The  Learning  Center  staff,  using  donated 
funds,  obtained  the  rights  for  the  use  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Third  Reich  which  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  production  of  new  interactive  material  and  neared  completion  of  the  publication 
of  the  Atlas  of  the  Holocaust  in  both  hard  copy  and  CD-ROM. 

Consolidation  of  Subactivities 

The  Research  Institute  wishes  to  restructure  its  subactivity  breakdown  to  combine  Archives  and 
Library  into  one  subactivity  called  Archival  Collections.  The  Archival  Collections  subactivity 
will  consist  of:    document  archives;  photo  archives,  and  library. 

ARCHIVAL  COLLECTIONS 

FY-96  Increases 

Interest  in  the  Museum's  library  and  archives,  from  both  the  general  public  and  the  scholarly 
community,  has  greatly  surpassed  original  expectations.  Additional  staff  is  needed  to  assure  that 
the  collections  are  accessible  to  those  seeking  to  use  its  resources.  Additionally,  the  operational 
needs  of  the  Museum  have  resulted  in  severe  curtailment  of  the  archival  and  academic  programs. 
Essential  security  and  visitor  services  needs  have  necessitated  program  adjustments  in  FY-95, 
resulting  in  the  significant  reductions  in  the  library  acquisitions.  The  Museum  has  been  able  to 
secure  partial  funding  to  continue  essential  archival  work  from  private  sources,  however,  this 
funding  is  insufficient  to  support  the  program  beyond  FY-95.  With  the  aging  of  the 
eyewitnesses,  and  the  continuing  unstable  political  situation  in  many  of  the  countries  holding 
critical  Holocaust-related  materials,  it  is  essential  that  funding  of  these  programs  be  restored. 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Research  Institute    (cont'd) 

1 .  A  reference  librarian  will  assist  scholars  and  the  general  public  in  finding 
volumes  needed  for  their  inquiries,  not  only  in  the  Research  Institute  library, 
but  also  in  other  collections  throughout  the  world.    A  reference  librarian 

will  be  brought  on  board  1/2  time  in  October  1995,  and  in  FY-96,  the  balance 
of  the  funding  and  .5  FTE  are  needed  for  this  position +$  21,000 

2.  A  first-rate  cataloguer  can  only  process  about  2,400  titles  each  year.    A 
second  cataloguer  is  needed  in  order  to  get  the  entirety  of  the  library's 
yearly  acquisitions  on  to  the  shelves  so  that  they  may  be  used.    Funding 
is  needed  for  salary  and  benefits  for  a  cataloguer  for  the  library 

who  has  particular  expertise  in  Slavic  languages,  Hebrew  and 

Yiddish    +$  44,000 

3 .  The  success  of  the  Museum  has  brought  about  unexpectedly  heavy  demands 
for  information  relating  to  the  Holocaust.   To  assist  the  Museum 

in  addressing  these  needs,  funding  and  FTE  is  needed  for  salary  and 

benefits  for  an  archivist/technician +$  44,000 

4.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase +$  21,100 

5.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories +$  4,900 

Total  Increases  -  Archival  Collections -H$135,000 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 
FY-96  Increases 

1 .  An  increase  is  needed  to  restore  funds  for  a  scholar  in  residence  ($40,000 
in  stipend  and  $10,000  in  travel).   This  program  will  support  original 

research  and  exhibitions  as  well  as  public  and  academic  programs  .  .  .  -l-$  50,000 

2.  Funds  are  also  requested  for  production  of  small  films  on  the  Holocaust  to 
inform  the  general  public  and  for  use  in  school  courses  and  exhibition 
programs    "''5  90,000 

3.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase ■*■*  22,400 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Research  Institute     (cont'd) 

4.   Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 

non-pay  categories +$       600 


Total  Increases  -  Academic  Programs +$163,000 

Total  Research  Institute  Increases    +$298,000 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Distribution  by  object  class 


Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  Permanent 

Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

Other  Personnel  Compensation 

Total  Personnel  Compensation 

Personnel  Benefits 
Travel  &  Transportation 

of  persons 
Transportation  of  Things 
Communications  &  Utilities 
Printing 
Other  Services 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Equipment  and  Acquisitions 

Subtotal-Research  Institute 


Inc.(+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

FY-95 

FY-96 

vs.  FY-96 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

1,484 

1,602 

-f-118 

88 

88 

-0- 

-- 

- 

-0- 

1,572 

1,690 

+  118 

421 

456 

+  35 

248 

263 

+  15 

11 

11 

-0- 

43 

44 

+  1 

21 

21 

-0- 

210 

264 

+  54 

44 

60 

+  16 

162 

221 

+  59 

2,732 


3,030 


+  298 


(FTE) 


(34.9) 


(38.4) 


(  +  3.5) 
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FY-96  BUDGET  CONSIDERATIONS 


COUNCIL  DIRECTION  AND  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program 
Elements 

Council  Direction 
Adminislration 
Communications 
Operation  &  Maintenance 
Space  Rental 
Technical  Services 
Security 

Subtotal  -  Annual 
(FTE-T) 

Repair/Rehabilitation 

Subtotal  -  No- Year 

Total  -  Council  Direction 

&  Museum  Support 
(FTE-T) 


Inc.  (+) 

Dec.(-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

FY-95 

FY-96 

vs.  FY-96 

:nacted 

Request 

Request 

870 

917 

+47 

1.806 

2.115 

+  309 

704 

712 

+  8 

5.540 

5.667 

+  127 

291 

840 

+549 

1,865 

2,212 

+347 

4,179 

4.719 

+540 

15,255 

17,182 

+  1,927 

(94.6) 

(103.1) 

(+8.5) 

2,695 

1.575 

-1,120 

2,695 

+  1,575 

-1,120 

17,950 

18,757 

+  807 

(94.6) 

(103.1) 

(+8.5) 

The  Presidentially-appointed  Council  membership  establishes  policy,  initiates  and  oversees  the 
Museum's  basic  operations  and  program  activity.  The  new  Chair  and  Vice  Chair  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  Council  affairs  and  under  their  leadership  a  restructuring  of  the  Council 
committees  was  undertaken  and  approved. 

The  rest  of  the  Museum  Support/Council  Direction  unit,  which  provides  program  support  for 
all  Museum  operations,  includes  personnel,  budget,  communications,  contracting,  external 
affairs,  facility  maintenance,  finance,  procurement,  security,  travel,  and  technical  services. 

During  FY  1994,  the  Communications  department  issued  16  press  releases;  conducted  four  news 
confereiKes;  responded  to  2,9(X)  queries  from  news  media;  assisted  the  media  at  40  Museum 
sponsored  events;  and  escorted  40  video  crews  from  the  national  and  international  broadcast 
media  through  the  Museimi. 

A  number  of  special  programs  were  coordinated  by  the  Museum.    These  included  the  visits  of 
approximately  20  groups  from  various  offices  within  the  Department  of  State,  groups  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  the  White  House  as  well  as  the 
FY  19%  Budget  Considerations:   Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support     (cont'd) 
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leadership  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Committees.  Other  dignitaries  hosted 
by  this  office  include  ambassadors  from  approximately  30  different  countries;  several  governors 
and  mayors;  and  leaders  from  many  major  national  and  international  cultural,  civic,  and  religious 
organizations.  In  conjunction  with  the  events  commemorating  D-Day,  the  Museum  coordinated 
the  dedication  of  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Plaza.  Several  Museum-wide  events  are  being 
planned  in  the  coming  mondis  to  commemorate  the  50th  aimiversary  of  liberation  of  the 
concentration  camps. 

During  FY-94,  overall  energy  use  was  reduced  by  nearly  10  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Additionally,  using  donated  funds,  the  institution  has  completed  the  reinstallation  of  all 
bathrooms  to  comply  with  applicable  handicapped  accessibility  codes.  The  Technical  Services 
Department  implemented  new  database  systems  for  the  Collections,  Library,  Photo  Archive, 
Resource  Center,  Oral  History  and  the  Visitor  Services  Departments. 

The  Security  Department  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  provide  on-site  nursing  services  and  to  develop  and  implement  occupation  safety  and 
health  programs  in  order  to  comply  with  OSHA  (Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration) 
standards.  In  FY-95,  new  positions  for  security  personnel  will  be  added  and  modifications  to 
the  building  for  security  purposes  are  planned. 


COUNCIL  DIRECTION 
FY-96  Increases 

1 .  One  support  staff  position  is  needed  for  the  Office  of  Council  Relations  to 
support  the  increased  committee  activity  of  the  Council  as  they  function  in 

their  oversight  capacity  in  an  operating  environment +$  30,000 

2.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increases +$  15,200 

3.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories    -l-$    1,800 


Total  Increases  -  Council  Direction -l-$  47,000 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  Museum  and  its  exceptional  popularity,  unanticipated  demands 
have  been  made  upon  the  Museum's  administrative  resources.  The  volume  of  mail  and 
telephone  calls  have  far  exceeded  the  Museum's  ability  to  handle  them  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner.  Additionally,  unanticipated  security  requirements,  due  to  an  increase  in  targeted 
international  terrorists  acts,  have  made  it  necessary  to  bring  unaccustomed  attention  to  these 
basic,  daily  responsibilities,  necessitating  the  scanning  of  packages  and  letters. 

Furthermore,  it  is  critical  for  the  Finance  Office,  which  oversees  both  Federal  and  donated 
finance,  budget  and  accounting,  to  increase  its  staffing.  This  office  is  required  to  produce 
integrated  financial  reports  reflecting  both  Federal  and  donated  funds.  Donated  fund  accounting 
is  becoming  increasingly  complicated  due  to  the  fact  that  funds  can  be  restricted  (designated  for 
a  single  purpose),  unrestricted  (for  general  operating  use),  or  endowment. 

In  a  similar  vein,  it  is  equally  important  to  increase  staff  in  the  Human  Resources  branch  so  that 
turnaround  time  in  job  postings,  hirings,  and  classifications  will  be  adequate  and  not  impede  the 
Museum's  operations,  and  that  the  newly  established  benefit  program  for  donated  fund 
employees  is  properly  administered. 

Finally,  a  project  as  unique  and  high  profile  as  this  Museum  should  have  its  administrative 
history  preserved  and  recorded  in  an  accurate  and  professional  manner.  Funds  requested  in  FY- 
96  will  allow  completion  of  this  project  over  a  four-year  period,  providing  a  record  of  the 
development  of  this  institution  for  future  administrators  and  historians  of  government. 

These  types  of  administrative  tasks  are  essential  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Museum,  and 
indeed  to  responsible  use  of  both  the  Federal  and  donated  funds  which  support  this  institution. 
These  tasks,  although  essential,  are  not  attractive  to  donors,  and  raising  the  necessary  funds 
within  the  private  sector  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Therefore  Federal  funds  are 
requested. 

FY-96  Increases 

1 .     Funding  and  FTE  are  needed  in  FY-96  to  augment  the  staff  in  Finance  to 
allow  the  institution  to  manage  the  anticipated  increase  in  privately 
raised  funds  including  restricted  gifts,  endowment,  and  general  operating 
funds.    One  senior  accountant  is  needed  to  manage,  invest  and  prepare 
required  reports  for  the  Council  members,  donors,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  etc -l-$  54,0(X) 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support     (cont'd) 

2.  Funding  and  FTE  are  also  needed  to  increase  the  institution's  accountability 
in  the  area  of  budget  execution.    One  accounting  technician  is  needed  to 
implement  the  use  of  a  software  module  (currently  part  of  the  Federal 
Financial  System,  an  accounting  system  utilized  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  tracking  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial's  appropriation),  which 
will  give  Council  management  a  current  and  more  accurate  accounting  of 
committed  funds    +$  32,000 

3.  The  highly  visible,  utuque  and  now  world-renowned  museum  must  collect 
and  preserve  its  records.  A  four  year  records  management  project  would 
retrieve,  collate,  preserve  and  store  the  15  year  administrative  history 

and  establish  an  ongoing  records  management  system.  Funds  in  the  amount 

of  $75,000  are  needed  each  year  for  a  period  of  four  years +$  75,000 

4.  Funding  is  needed  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  Human  Resources  Department. 
Two  additional  personnel  are  needed.    A  personnel  management  specialist  is 
needed  to  improve  the  turnaround  time  in  classifying,  recruiting  and  filling 
positions  and  a  personnel  benefits  clerk  is  needed  to  assist  in 
administering  the  benefits  program  of  the  growing  number  of  donated  fund 
employees +$  95,000 

5.  We  plan  to  lapse  a  position  in  contracts  for  one-half  year  in  FY-95 

to  reduce  FTE  requirements  and  to  meet  funding  limitations  for  FY-95. 
Additional  funding  and  .5  FTE  are  needed  in  FY-96  to  fully  restore  this 
position    -l-$  25,000 

6.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95  pay  increase 

and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay  increase +$  27,700 

7.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 

non-pay  categories +$       300 

Total  Increases  -  Administration    -(-$309,000 

COMMUNICATIONS 

FY-96  Increases 

In  FY-95,  Federal  funds  in  this  activity  were  reduced  with  donated  funding  identified  to  provide 
necessary  support.  This  donated  fund  support  is  expected  to  continue  in  FY-96.  Therefore  only 
funding  to  cover  fixed-cost  increases  is  requested  for  this  subactivity. 
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FY  19%  Budget  Considerations:   Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support     (cont'd) 

1 .  Funds  are  also  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY -95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY -96  pay 

increase    +$  7,700 

2.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories -l-$      300 

Total  Increases  -  Communications    +%  8,000 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FY-96  Increases 

In  FY-95,  the  Museum  was  able  to  achieve  some  cost  savings  in  utility  and  phone  charges. 
However,  in  FY-96,  additional  needs  relating  to  security  have  been  identified. 

1.  Because  the  Museum  requires  a  relatively  high  level  of  security,  the  large 
volume  of  mail  received  must  be  properly  handled.    Two  shipping 

and  receiving/administrative  clerks  are  needed  to  assist  in  scanning 

mail  and  packages,  as  well  as  processing  the  large  volume  of  phone 

calls  received,  on  a  daily  basis    -f  $  48,000 

2.  Funds  are  also  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase    -f-$  27,100 

3.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories -t-$  51,900 

Total  Increases  -  Operations  &  Maintenance    -(-$127,000 

SPACE  RENTAL 

FY-96  Increases 

The  Museum  finds  that  it  has  an  acute  shortage  of  space  in  both  the  administrative  annex  and 
the  Museum  itself  which  houses  both  the  visitor  services  staff  and  most  of  the  Research  Institute 
staff.  In  FY-94,  even  with  a  relatively  high  attrition  rate  keeping  the  organization  well  below 
ceiling,  the  Museum  caimot  provide  adequate  office  space  for  its  staff  and  consultants. 

1 .        Additional  office  space  for  approximately  20  employees  consisting 
of  8,000  square  feet  at  the  GSA  rate  of  $45  per  square  foot  is 
requested     -l-$360,000 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support     (cont'd) 

2.  Rental  space  is  also  requested  for  4,000  square  feet  for  two  studios 

to  produce  oral  histories  and  educational  films +$180,000 

3.  An  inflationary  increase  is  anticipate  in  the  amount  required  for 

space  rental  through  the  General  Services  Administration     +$     9,000 

Total  Increases  -  Space  Rental     +$549,000 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

In  FY-95,  savings  in  Technical  Services  were  achieved,  however,  the  Council  believes  it  is 
essential  to  establish  a  small  equipment  and  software  replacement  fund  and  to  expand  electronic 
access  to  the  Museum's  holdings. 

FY-96  Increases 

1 .  The  Museum  has  a  variety  of  different  equipment  and  software  operating  its 
programs,  including  its  three  major  exhibitions,  the  interactive  Learning 
Center,  two  theaters,  three  classrooms,  the  Resource  Center  for  teachers, 

as  well  as  supporting  its  administrative  needs.    Furthermore  specialized 
software  and  equipment  are  used  in  several  areas  such  as  the  Photo  Archive, 
the  Graphics  office,  the  Finance  Department  and  for  cataloguing  all  of 
the  Museum's  various  collections.    Funding  is  needed  to  establish  an 
equipment  and  software  replacement  fund  in  FY-96 +$250,000 

2.  Understanding  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  National  Performance 
Review  Board  on  the  Information  Highway,  the  Museum  requests 
one  technical  systems  administrator  to  make  all  aspects  of 
Holocaust-related  and  Museum  collections  information 

electronically  available  world-wide +$  65,000 

3.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase    +$  17,300 

4.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories  in  conformance  with  Administration  policy    .  .     +$  14,700 

Total  Increase  -  Technical  Services +$347,000 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support    (cont'd) 

SECURITY 

In  FY-95,  as  a  result  of  an  increased  level  of  international  terrorist  acts,  the  Council  reassessed 
its  public  safety  operations  and  significantly  increased  security  measures  both  in  its  contracted 
security  operation  and  internal  staffing  requirements.  Public  safety  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  Council ,  and  significant  measures  have  been  taken,  and  continue  to  be  planned  to  assure 
a  proper  level  of  Museum  security. 

FY-96  Increases 

1 .  Security  in  this  museum  is  maintained  by  a  great  deal  of 
surveillance  equipment  which  is  constantly  monitored,  funding 
is  needed  in  FY-96  to  establish  an  ongoing  security  equipment 
replacement  fund +$100,000 

2.  The  Museum  recently  deemed  it  necessary  to  increase  security  in 
reaction  to  numerous  targeted  international  terrorist  acts.    The 
Council  believes  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  higher  level  of 
security  and  requests  a  funding  increase  for  the  additional  contract 
requirements  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  visitors,  staff,  and 

facility +$420,000 

3.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-95 
pay  increase  and  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-96  pay 

increase    +$  17,400 

4.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories    +$  2,600 

Total  Increases  -  Security +$540,000 
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FY  1996  Budget  Considerations:   Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support     (cont'd) 

REPAIR/REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

In  FY-95,  a  total  of  $2.7  million  was  requested  to  deal  with  several  repair/rehabilitation  projects 
including  the  reconfiguration  of  the  HVAC  system  to  correct  severe  climate  control  problems. 
This  work  is  necessary  to  assure  proper  humidity  and  temperature  control  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Museum's  exhibitions  and  artifacts.  In  addition  to  the  HVAC  project,  several 
other  projects  were  identified  including  recaulking  the  glass  blocks  on  the  interior  bridges  and 
replacement  of  the  annex  roof. 

After  one  year  of  analysis,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  cost  for  the  changes  to  the  HVAC 
system  will  be  less  than  originally  anticipated.  However,  the  Council  wishes  to  reallocate  fund 
originally  programmed  for  the  HVAC  system  to  security  projects  including  redesign/installation 
of  the  coat  room  to  insulate  it  from  other  areas  of  the  Museum  as  well  as  reinforcement  of  other 
spaces  for  security  purposes.  Additionally,  a  number  of  other  smaller  projects  have  been 
proposed  for  FY-95,  as  enumerated  in  the  Council's  report  on  proposed  program  adjustments 
for  FY-95. 

FY-96  Request  -  $1,575,000 

The  Museum  has  identified  a  number  of  new  projects  for  fiscal  year  1996  including  the 
installation  of  security  bollards,  similar  to  those  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  front  of  the  White 
House;  replacement  of  carpeting  in  the  Museum  and  annex;  redesign  and  rebuilding  of  15th 
Street  doors;  and  replacement  of  parts  of  the  roof  in  the  Museum  tower  spaces.  Projects 
presently  scheduled  for  FY-96  total  $1,575,000.  It  is  anticipated  that  funds  required  on  a 
recurring  basis  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  in  the  outyears  will  total  approximately  $1.2  million 
annually. 
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COUNCIL  DIRECTION  AND  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Annual  Funds 
Distribution  by  object  class 


Inc.(+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

FY-95 

FY-96 

vs.  FY-96 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  Permanent 

3.566 

3.924 

+  358 

Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

159 

159 

- 

Other  Personnel  Compensation 

151 

156 

+  5 

Total  Personnel  Compensation 

3.876 

4.239 

+  363 

Personnel  Benefits 

1.026 

1,124 

+  98 

Travel  &  Transportation 

179 

179 

— 

of  persons 

Transportation  of  Things 

42 

42 

— 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 

253 

802 

+  549 

Rental  Payments  to  Others 

38 

38 

— 

Communications,  Utilities  &  Misc. 

1.555 

1.593 

+38 

Printing 

180 

180 

— 

Other  Services 

6.702 

7.200 

+498 

Supplies  and  Materials 

728 

751 

+  23 

Equipment  and  Acquisitions 

676 

1.034 

+  358 

Subtotal-Council  Direction 

15.255 

17,182 

+  1,927 

&  Museum  Support 

(KIE) 

(94.6) 

(103.1) 

(  +  8.5) 
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COUNCIL  DIRECTION  AND  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


No- Year  Funds 
Repair/Rehabilitation  Program 

Distribution  by  object  class 


Other  Services 

Subtotal-Council  Direction 
&  Museum  Support 
(FTE) 


Inc.(+) 

Dec.(-) 

FY-95 

Enacted 

FY-95 

FY-96 

vs.  FY-96 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

2,695 

1,575 

-1,120 

2,695 

1,575 

-1,120 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Total 


SF300 
1/30/95 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

95-3300-0-6-806 

1994 
actual 

1995 
estimate 

1996 
estimate 

Program  by  activities: 
00.01  Direct  Program: 
01.01  Reimbursable  Program: 
10.00  Total  Obligations 

Financing: 
21.00  Unobligated  balance  available 

start  of  year,  Treasury  balance 
24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year,  Treasury  balance 
25.00  Unobligated  Balance  expiring 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 

21,594 

24,589 

28,603 

21,594 

0 
0 

84 
21,679 

24,589 

0 
2,020 

28,603 

-2020 
2,124 

26,609 

28,707 

Budget  authority: 

Current: 
40.00  Appropriation 
40.00  Reduction  pursuant  to  PL.  103-332 

Permanent: 

Budget  Authority 
43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 

21,679 
0 

26,660 

(5i; 

28,707 
0 

21,679 

26,609 

28,707 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Total  obligations 
72.40  Obligations  balance,  start  of  year 
74.40  ObUgated  balance,  end  of  year 
77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

21,594 
3,631 

-7588 
-214 

24,589 

7,588 

-6244 

0 

28,603 

6,244 

-6563 

0 

17,423 

25,933 

28,284 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) 
90.00  Outlays  (net) 

21,679 
17,423 

26,609 
25,933 

28,707 
28,284 

-31- 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Total 


SF300 
1/30/95 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

95-3300-0-6-806 

1994 
actual 

1995 
estimate 

1996 
estimate 

Direct  Obligations: 
Personnel  Compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

5,477 

7,659 

8,318 

11.3  Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

1,184 

712 

712 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation 

371 

315 

325 

11.9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 

7,032 

8,686 

9,355 

Other: 
12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits 

1,513 

2,224 

2,410 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

9 

21.0  Travel  &  Transportation  of  persons 

523 

619 

634 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 

46 

153 

104 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

193 

253 

802 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

90 

38 

38 

23.3  Communications,  utilities  and 

miscellaneous  charges 
24.0  Printing  &  reproduction 

1,490 
593 

1,637 
669 

1,677 
689 

25.2  Other  Services 

6,920 

8,655 

10,742 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

1,161 

817 

897 

31.0  Equipment 

2,024 

838 

1,255 

99.9  Total  obligations 

21,594 

24,589 

28,603 

Total  compensable  workyears: 
Full-time  equivalent  employment 

162 

218 

234 

-32- 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


SF300 
1/30/95 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

95-3300-0-6-806 

1994 
actual 

1995 
estimate 

1996 
estimate 

Program  by  activities: 
00.01  Direct  Program: 

10.00  Total  Obligations 

Financing: 
21.00  Unobligated  balance  available 

start  of  year,  Treasury  balance 
24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year.  Treasury  balance 

25.00  Unobligated  Balance  expiring 
39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 

21,594 

23,914 

25,868 

21.594 

0 

0 

84 
21,679 

23,914 

0 
0 

23,960 

25,868 

0 
0 

25,868 

Budget  authority: 
Current: 
40.00  Appropriation 
40.00  Reduction  Pursuant  to  PL.  103-332 

Budget  Authority 
43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 

21,679 

23,960 
-46 

25,868 

21,679 

23,914 

25,868 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Total  obligations 
72.40  Obligations  balance,  start  of  year 
74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 
77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) 
90.00  Outlays  (net) 

21,594 
3,631 

-7588 
-214 

23,914 

7,588 

-5974 

25,868 

5,974 

-5739 

17,423 

21,679 
17,423 

25,528 

23,914 
25,528 

26,103 

25,868 
26,103 

-33- 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


SF300 
1/30/95 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

95-3300-0-6-806 

1994 
actual 

1995 
estimate 

1996 
estimate 

Direct  Obligations: 

Personnel  Compensation: 

11.1  Full— time  permanent 

5,477 

7,659 

8,318 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent 

1184 

712 

712 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation 

371 

315 

325 

11.9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 

7,032 

8,686 

9,355 

Other: 
12. 1  Civilian  personnel  benefits 

1,513 

2,224 

2,410 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

9 

21.0  Travel  &  Transportation  of  persons 

523 

619 

634 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 

46 

153 

87 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

193 

253 

802 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

90 

38 

38 

23.3  Communications,  utilities  and 

miscellaneous  charges 
24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

1,490 
593 

1,637 
669 

1,677 
689 

25.2  Other  Services 

6,920 

7,980 

8,024 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

1,161 

817 

897 

31.0  Equipment 

2,024 

838 

1,255 

99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

21,594 

23,914 

25,868 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full— time  equivalent  employment -ceiling 


162 


218 


234 


-34- 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
Multi- Year  Repair/Rehabilitation 


SF300 
1/30/95 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

1994 

1995 

1996 

95-3300-0-6-806 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

00.01  Direct  Program: 

0 

675 

2.735 

10.00  Total  ObUgations 

0 

675 

2.735 

Financing: 

21.00  Unobligated  balance  available 

-2020 

start  of  year,  Treasury  balance 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

2,020 

2,124 

end  of  year,  Treasury  balance 

25.00  Unobligated  Balance  expiring 
39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 

0 

0 

2,695 

2,839 

Budget  Authority: 

Current: 

40.00  Appropriation 

0 

2,700 

2,839 

40.00  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L.  103-332 

-5 

43.00  Budget  authority 

0 

2,695 

2,839 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations 

675 

2,735 

72.40  Obligations  balance,  start  of  year 

270 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

-270 

-824 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 
87.00  OuUays  (gross) 

0 

405 

2,181 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) 

0 

2,695 

2,839 

90.00  Outlays  (net) 

0 

405 

2,181 

35- 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
Multi-Year  Repair/Rehabilitation 


SF300 
1/30/95 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

95-3300-0-6-806 


1994 
actual 


1995 
estimate 


1996 
estimate 


Direct  Obligations: 

22.0  Transportation  of  Things 
25.2  Other  Services 

99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obUgations 


675 


675 


17 
2,718 

2,735 
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